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Art.  I. — 1.  TTie  Literary  Remains  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Collected  and  edited  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  post  8vo.     London.     1836. 

2.  Early  Recollections;  chiefly  relating  to  the  late  S,  T,  Cole- 
ridge during  his  long  residence  at  Bristol.  By  Joseph  Cottle. 
London.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     1837. 

T^HESE  *  Literary  Remains'  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  be  the 
-^  first  results  of  an  arrangement  made  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions (x>ntained  in  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge's  will,  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  his  scattered  MSS.     The  editor  says — 

'  They  must  in  any  case  stand  in  need  of  much  indulgence  from  the 
ingenuous  reader : — mutta  sunt  condananda  in  opere  postumo  ;  but  a 
short  statement  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  compilation  may  serve 
to  explain  some  apparent  anomalies,  and  to  preclude  some  unnecessary 
censure. 

*  The  materials  were  fragmentary  in  the  extreme ; — Sibylline  leaves, 
notes  of  the  lecturer,  memoranda  of  the  investigator,  out-pourings  of  the 
solitary  and  self-communing  student.  The  fear  of  the  press  was  not  in 
them.  Numerous  as  they  were,  too,  they  came  to  light,  or  were  com- 
municated, at  different  times,  before  and  after  the  printing  was  com- 
menced; and  the  dates,  the  occasions,  and  the  references,  in  most 
instances,  remained  to  be  discovered  or  conjectured.  To  give  to  such 
niaterials  method  and  continuity,  as  far  as  might  be, — to  set  them  forth 
in  the  least  disadvantageous  manner  which  the  circumstances  would 
permit, — ^was  a  dehcate  and  perplexing  task;  and  the  editor  is  painfully 
sensible  that  he  could  bring  few  qualifications  for  the  undertaking,  but 
such  as  were  involved  in  a  many  years'  intercourse  with  the  author  him- 
self, a  patient  study  of  his  writings,  a  reverential  admiration  of  his 
^nius,  and  an  affectionate  desire  to  help  in  extending  its  beneficial 
mfluence. 

«  •  «  »  • 

•  With  these  remarks,  sincerely  conscious  of  his  own  inadequate,  exe- 
cution of  the  task  assigned  to  him,  yet  confident  withal  of  the  general 
worth  of  the  contents  of  the  followmg  pages,  the  editor  commits  the 
relics  of  a  great  man  to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the  pubUc* — 
Pref.  p.  I. 

The  preceding  passages  fairly  enough  represent  the  general 
character  of  this  publication,  and  exhibit,  if  such  were  needed, 
the  jgrounds  of  its  justification.  We  certainly  think  that  a  less 
partial  editor  would  have  seen  the  propriety  of  leaving  in  manu- 
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script  several '  unconsidered  trifles '  printed  in  these  pages>  and 
which^  if  they  could  justly  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than 
mere  random  guesses^  would  reflect  small  credit  on  the  author's 
judgment  or  sagacity.  In  making  this  remark^  we  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  verbal  criticisms  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare^  Ben  Jon- 
son^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  others,  contained  chiefly  in  the 
second  volume.  Amongst  these  there  are  certainly  some  sugges- 
tions which  seem  to  us  highly  valuable,  and  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  any  future  editors  of  the  works  of  our  great 
dramatic  poets ;  and  this  especially  in  regard  to  their  metre  and 
characteristic  rhythms.  There  are  also  several  notes  which  offer 
fair  grounds  for  consideration  and  maturer  inquiry ;  but  we  fear 
we  must  honestly  add,  that  mala  plura  is  true  of  the  rest  of  these 
criticisms.  Not  that  they  are  deficient  in  a  provoking  kind  of 
ingenuity ; — ^but  they  are  too  often,  in  Coleridge's  own  words 
applied  to  Warburton's  comments, '  ingenious  in  blunder ;'  and  it 
is  equally  true,  in  reference  to  them,  that  the  critic  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  unable  to  '  see  another  writer's  thoughts  br 
the  mist-working  swarm  of  his  own.' — ii.,  146.  He  piqued  him- 
self, we  believe,  upon  being  a  felicitous  verbal  critic ;  and  could 
he  ever  have  been  induced  to  undergo  the  requisite  labour  of 
search  and  comparison,  even  these  attempts  show  how  much  he 
might  have  performed.  But  the  fact  is,  Coleridge  would  not, 
and  perhaps,  according  to  his  nature,  could  not,  submit  to  this 
drudgery.  With  a  poetic  insight,  and  a  faculty  of  metaphysic 
analysis  of  (he  very  subtlest  kind,  he  was  almost  irresistibly  drawn 
aside  from  investigating  what  an  author  had  really  said,  to  an 
exhibiti(m  of  what  h^  might,  or  ought  to  have  said ;  and  the  only 
mischief  in  the  result  was,  that  in  return  for  the  borrowed  sketch, 
he  would  sometimes,  in  the  spirit,  if  not  the  words,  of  the  Bent- 
leian  scripsisse  debuU,  insist  upon  your  taking  his  picture  for  the 
original  master's  own. 

But  the  excess  and  bias  of  those  intellectual  powers  which 
spoiled  Coleridge  for  a  Gifford  or  a  Dyce,  made  him,  in  our  esti- 
mation, one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  profound  of  English  writers, 
in  the  higher  and  more  generally  interesting  departments  of 
criticism.  And  here  we  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that,  instead 
of  yielding  so  early  and  so  often  to  the  fatqi  facility  of  lecturing, 
he  had  not  condensed  in  a  series  of  essays,  however  short,  bis 
judgments  on  the  principal  authors  of  our  country.  No  one  who 
peruses  what  is  preserved  to  us  in  these  Remains, — and  these, 
we  are  told,  form  but  a  small  part  of  what  has  already  been  re- 
covered,— can  reasonably  doubt  that  twenty  such  essays  would 
have  constituted  one  of  the  most  original  works  of  modern  times 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  philosophy  of  polite  literature.     We 
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critici$m>  fome  passages  firom  a  lecture  deliyered  by  him  in 
Februaij,  1818,  on  Cervantes: — 

*  Don  Quixote  was  neither  ifettcrcd  to  the  eardi  by  want,  nor  hoMen 
in  its  embraces  by  wealth,  of  which,  with  the  temperance  natural  to  his 
country,  as  a  Spaniard,  he  had  both  fiep*  too  little,  and  somewhat  too 
much,  to  be  uiider  any  necessity  of  thinking  about  it.  His  age,  too, 
fifty,  may  be  well  supposed  to  prevent  his  mind  from  being  tempted  ont 
of  itself  by  any  of  the  lower  passions ;  while  his  habits,  as  a  very  early 
riser  and  a  keen  sportsman,  were  such  as  kept  his  spare  body  in  service- 
able subjection  tohis  will,  and  yet  by  the  play  of  hope  that  accompanies 
pursuit  not  only  permitted,  but  assisted,  his  fancy  in  shaping  what  it 
would.  Nor  must  we  omit  his  meagreness  and  entire  featureHness^ 
face  and  frame,  which  Cervantes  gives  us  at  once :  "  It  is  said  that  his 
surname  was  Quixada,  or  Quesada,  &c." — even  in  this  trifle  showing 
an  exquisite  judgment ;  just  once  insinuating  the  association  of  lantern- 
jaws  into  the  reader's  mind,  yet  not  retaining  it  obtrusively,  like 
the  names  in  old  farces  and  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  but  taking  for 
the  regular  appellative  one  which  had  the  no-meaning  of  a  proper 
pame  in  real  life,  and  which  yet  was  capable  of  recalling  a  number  of 
very  different,  but  all  pertinent,  recollections,  as  old  armour,  the  preci- 
ous metals  hidden  in  tne  ore,  &c.*  Don  Quixote's  leanness  and  fea- 
tureliness  are  happy  exponents  of  the  excess  of  the  formative  or 
imaginative  in  him,  contrasted  with  Sancho's  plump  rotundity  and  reci- 
piency of  external  impression. 

*  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  sciences  or  scientific  arts,  which  give  to 
the  meanest  portions  of  matter  an  intellectual  interest,  and  which  enable 
Ac  mind  to  decipher  in  the  world  of  the  sepses  the  invisible  agency,— 
that  alone,  of  which  the  world's  phenomena  are  the  effects  and  manifesta- 
tions,— and  thus,  as  in  a  mirror,  to  contemplate  its  own  reflex,  its  life  in 
^  powers,  its  imagination  in  the  symbolic  forms,  its  moml  instincts  in 
tiie  final  causes,  and  its  reason  in  the  laws  of  material  nature :  but — 
estranged  from  all  the  motives  to  observation  from  self-interest — the 
persons  that  surround  him  too  few  and  too  familiar  to  enter  into  any 
connexion  with  his  thoughts,  or  to  require  any  adaptation  of  his  conduct 
to  their  particular  characters  or  relations  to  himself — ^his  judgment  lies 
fallow,  with  nothing  to  excite,  nothing  to  employ  it.  But  here  is  the 
point  where,  if  genius  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  allotted  but  to  few  in  the 
course  of  many  ages,  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  in  part,  and  in  part 
ceunt^balance  the  craving  by  sanity  of  judgment,  without  which  genius 
either  cannot  be,  or  cannot  at  least  manifest  itself,  the  dependency  of 
our  nature  asks  for  some  confirmation  from  widiout,  though  it  be  only 
i&om  the  shadows  of  other  men's  fictions.^ — ^vol.  i.  p.  116. 
Then,  after  showing  Don  Quixote's  application  and  gradual  sub- 
jugation to  romances  of  chivalry,  Coleridge  goes  on — 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  explain  this  to  some  of  'our  readers,  by  just 
obsermg  tiiat  quixote  means,  amongst  other  things,  the  greavn  or  armour  for  ihe 
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*  Hence  also  his  first  intention  to  turn  author :  but  who,  with  such  a 
restless  struggle  within  him,  could  content  himself  with  writing  in  a 
remote  village  amone  apathists  and  ignorants  ?  During  his  colloquies 
with  the  priest  and  the  barber-surgeon,  in  which  the  fervour  of  critical 
controversy  fed  the  passion  and  gave  reality  to  its  object,  what  more 
natunl  than  that  the  mental  striving  should  become  an  eddy  ?  Mad- 
ness may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  circling  in  a  stream  which  should  be 
progressive  and  adaptive.  Don  Quixote  grows  at  length  to  be  a  man 
out  of  his  wits ;  his  understanding  is  deranged ;  and  hence,  without  the 
least  deviation  from  the  truth  of  nature,  without  losing  the  least  trait  of 
personal  individuality,  he  becomes  a  substantial  living  allegory,  or  per- 
sonification of  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense,  divested  of  the  judgment 
and  the  understanding.  Sancho  is  the  converse.  He  is  the  common 
sense  without  reason  or  imagination ;  and  Cervantes  not  only  shows 
the  excellence  and  power  of  reason  in  Don  Quixote,  but  in  both  him 
and  Sancho  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  a  severance  of  the  two  main 
constituents  of  sound  intellectual  and  moral  action.  Put  him  and  his 
master  together,  and  they  form  a  perfect  intellect;  but  they  are  sepa- 
rated and  without  cement ;  and  hence  each  having  need  of  the  other  for 
its  own  completeness,  each  has  at  times  a  mastery  over  the  other.  For 
the  common  sense,  although  it  may  see  the  practical  inapplicability  of 
the  dictates  of  the  imagination  or  abstract  reason,  yet  cannot  help  sub- 
mitting to  them.  These  two  characters  possess  the  world,  alternately 
and  interchangeably  the  cheater  and  the  cheated.  To  impersonate  them, 
and  to  combine  the  permanent  with  the  individual,  is  one  of  the  highest 
creations  of  genius,  and  has  been  achieved  by  Cervantes  and  Shakspeare 
almost  alone.' — ib.  119. 

The  idea  of  the  two  adventures  of  Andres  and  his  master^  and  the 
merchants  of  Toledo,  is  given  amusingly  thus: — 

*  The  manner  in  which  Don  Quixote  redressed  this  wrong  (that  of 
poor  Andres's  flogging)  is  a  picture  of  the  true  revolutionary  passion  in 
its  firpt  .honest  state,  while  it  is  yet  only  a  bewilderment  of  the  under- 
standing. You  have  a  benevolence  limitless  in  its  prayers,  which  are  in 
fact  aspirations  towards  omnipotence ;  but  between  it  and  beneficence 
the  bridge  of  judgment — ^that  is,  6f  measurement  of  personal  power — 
intervenes,  and  must  be  passed.  Otherwise  you  will  be  bruised  by  the 
leap  into  the  chasn^,  or  be  drowned  in  the  river,  and  drag  others  with 
you  to  the  same  fate. 

*  "  When  they  were  come  so  near  as  to  be  seen  and  heard,  Don 
Quixote  raised  his  voice,  and  with  arrogant  air  cried  out,  ^Let  the 
whole  world  stand !  If  the  whole  world  does  not  confess  that  there  is 
not  in  the  whole  world  a  damsel  more  beautiful  than,  &c.'  " 

*  Now  mark  the  presumption  which  follows  the  self-complacency  of 
the  last  act !  That  was  an  honest  attempt  to  redress  a  real  wrong :  this 
is  an  arbitrary  determination  to  enforce  a  Brissotine  or  Rousseau's  ideal 
on  all  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  Let  the  whole  world  stand  I  '* 

*  If  there  had  been  any  experience  in  proof  of  the  excellency  of  our 
code,  where  would  be  our  superiority  in  this  enlightened  age  ? 

"No! 
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*  **  No !  the  bnsiness  is,  that  without  seeing  her,  you  believe,  confess, 
affinn,  swear,  and  maintain  it ;  and  if  not,  I  challenge  you  all  to  battle.** 
{Donde  no^  conmigo  sols  en  batalla^  gente  descomunal  /) 

*  Next  see  the  persecution  and  fury  excited  by  opposition  however 
moderate !  The  only  words  listened  to  are  those  that,  without  their 
context  and  their  conditionals,  and  transformed  into  positive  assertions, 
might  give  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  violence  shown !  This  rich 
story  ends,  to  the  compassion  of  the  men  in  their  senses,  in  a  sound  rib- 
roasting  of  the  idealist  by  the  muleteers — the  mob.  And  happy  for  thee, 
poor  Knight !  that  the  mob  were  against  thee !  For  had  they  been  with 
thee,  by  the  change  of  the  moon  and  of  them,  thy  head  would  have  been 
off/— i^.  123. 

After  the  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills — 
'  Sancho  is  cured  by  this  time,  through  experience,  as  far  as  his  own 
errors  are  concerned ;  yet  still  is  he  lured  on  by  the  unconquerable  awe 
of  his  master's  superiority,  even  when  he  is  cheating  him.' — t^.  128. 

Finally^  after  observing  that  Cardenio  is  the  madman  of  pas- 
sion, who  meets  and  easily  overthrows,  for  the  moment,  the  mad- 
man of  imagination ; — and  noticing  '  the  contagion  of  madness  of 
any  kind,  upon  Don  Quixote's  interruption  of  Cardenio's  story,' — 
the  lecturer  ends  with  the  following  summary  on  Cervantes 
himself : — 

*  A  Castilian  of  refined  manners  ;  a  gentleman,  true  to  religion,  and 
true  to  honour.  A  scholar  and  a  soldier ;  fought  under  the  banners  of 
Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Lepanto,  lost  his  arm,  and  was  captured.  En- 
dured slavery,  not  only  with  fortitude,  but  with  mirth ;  and  by  the  supe- 
riority of  nature,  mastered  and  overawed  his  barbarian  owner.  Finally 
ramomed,  he  resumed  his  native  destiny — the  awful  task  of  achieving 
fame ;  and  for  that  reason  died  poor  and  a  prisoner,  while  nobles  and 
kings  over  their  goblets  of  gold  gave  relish  to  their  pleasures  by  the 
charms  of  his  divine  genius.  He  was  the  inventor  of  novels  for  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  his  Persilis  and  Sigismunda  the  English  may  find  the 
germ  of  their  Robinson  Crusoe. 

*  The  world  was  a  drama  to  him.  His  own  thoughts,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  sickness,  perpetuated  for  him  the  feelings  of  youth.  He 
painted  only  what  he  knew  and  had  looked  into,  but  he  knew  and  had 
looked  into  much  indeed ;  and  his  imagination  was  ever  at  hand  to 
adapt  and  modify  the  world  of  his  experience.  Of  delicious  love  he 
fabled,  yet  with  stainless  virtue.' — ib.  130. 

In  taking  up  these  volumes  the  reader  must  be  prepared  for 
the  perusal  of  a  genuine  miscellany ;  yet  it  is  a  miscellany  not 
without  method  or  progression,  and  the  constantly  felt  presence 
of  the  author's  own  personal  feelings  impresses  a  unity  on  it  more 
real  and  affecting  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  work  of  more 
elaborate  arrangement.  Indeed,  fragmentary  as  a  great  part  of 
these  Remains  must  be  allowed  to  be,  we  doubt  whether  in  any 
one  of  Coleridge's  compositions  published  in  bis  lifetime  there  is 
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so  much  df  iha  fotni  tod  pressure^  the  very  life-blood  and  animal 
spitits  of  the  man  himself.  We  We  him  here  with  his  note-bdok 
in  his  hand>  or  leaning  over  his  old  poet  gr  divine,  praisiiig  or  fcfen- 
suring,  or  doubiing  at  will — letting  you  know  how  he  felt  or  rea- 
soned on  such  a  point  on  siich  a  day,  and  thus  effectuallv,  though 
unconsciously,  recording  the  annals  of  his  own  mind.  The  frame- 
work of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  1818  has  enabled  the 
editor  to  find  a  place  for  numerous  scattered  criticisms  upon  books 
dr  authors  mehtioned  by  Mr.  Coleridge  as  he  went  along ;  and 
some  of  these  are  amongst  the  most  agreeable  things  he  ever 
wrote.     On  Donne's  poetry,  he  says — 

*  With  Donne,  whose  muse  on  dromedary  trotSj 
Wreathe  iron  pokers  into  true-love  knots ; 
Rh3^e'B  sturdy  cripple,  fancy's  mase  and  due. 
Wit's  forge  and  fire-Uast^  meaning's  press  and  screw.' 

*  The  wit  of  Donne,'  he  adds,  *  the  wit  of  Butler,  the  wit  of  Pope,  the 
wit  of  Congreve,  the  wit  of  Sheridan — how  many  disparate  things  are 
here  expressed  by  one  and  the  same  word,  wit !  "W  onder-exciting  vigor, 
intenseness  and  pecuUarity  of  thought,  using  at  will  the  almost  boundless 
stores  of  a  capacious  memory,  and  exercised  on  subjects  where  we  have 
tio  right  to  expect  it — this  is  the  wit  of  Donne  V—ib.  148. 

And  upon  Warburton's  note  in  Hamlet — 

"  As  to  the  jingles,  and  play  on  words,  let  us  but  look  into  the 
sermons  of  Dr.  Donne  (the  wittiest  man  of  that  ageX  and  we  shall  find 
them  ftill  of  this  vein" — 
he  remarks — 

'  I  have,  and  that  most  carefully,  read  Dr.  Donne's  sermons,  and  find 
none  of  these  jingles.  The  great  art  of  an  orator — to  make  whatever 
he  talks  of  appear  of  importance — this  indeed  Donne  has  effected  with 
consummate  skill.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

We  cannot,  in  passing;  forbear  repeating  Mr.  Coleridge's 
question  (Table  Talk,  p.  88,  2nd  edit.), '  Why  are  not  Doiane's 
volumes  of  sermons  reprinted  at  Oxford?*  Surely  the  character 
of  some  of  his  juvenile  poems  cannot  be  the  reason !  Doiine*s  Life 
is  placed  in  a  cheap  form  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  deservedly  so  in  every  re- 
spect. Why  does  Oxford  allow  one  hundred  and  Uiirty  sermons 
of  the  greatest  preacher,  at  least,  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^the 
admired  of  all  hearers — ^to  remain  all  but  totally  unknown  to  the 
students  in  divinity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  literary 
world  in  general  ?  Would  we  could  hope  to  see  Donne  and  Field, 
and  some  others  of  our  old  divines,  edited  in  succession  with 
the  judgment  and  learning  which  distinguish  the  late  Clarendon 
Hooker ! 

Mr.  doleridge  says  of  Rabelais  : — 

*  One  cannot  help  regrettmg  that  no  firiend  of  Rabelais  (and  surely 
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fnencb  he  tsBtt  bate  Had)  has  left  an  authentic  aecount  of  him.  Hid 
bafiboiiery  was  not  merely  Brutus^  rough  stick,  whieh  contained  a  rod 
of  gold — ^it  was  necessarj  Its  ati  amulet  against  the  monks  and  Idgots. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  he  was  anitng  die  deepest  as  well  as  boldest  thinkers 
of  his  age.  Never  was  a  more  plausible,  and  seldom,  I  am  persuaded, 
a  less  appropriate  line  than  the  uousand-times  quoted — 
"  Rabelais  laughing  in  his  easy  chair  " — 
of  Mr.  Pope.  The  caricature  of  hu  filth  and  zanyism  proves  how  fully 
he  both  knew  and  felt  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.  I  could  write  a 
treatise  in  proof  and  praise  of  the  morality  and  moral  elevation  of  Rabe- 
lais' work,  which  would  make  the  church  istare  and  the  conventicle 
groan,  and  yet  should  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  t  class 
Rabelais  with  the  creative  minds  of  the  world,  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
Oervantes,  &c 

^  All  Rabelais'  personages  ore  phantasmagoric  alle^ries,  but  Panurge 
id»ve  all.  He  is  throughout  the  irovovpyia — ^the  wisdom,  that  is,  the 
cunning,  of  the  human  animal — ^the  understanding,  as  the  faculty  of 
means  to  purposes  without  ultimate  ends,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  including  art,  sensuous  fancy,  and  all  the  passions  of  the 
undentanding.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Rabelais  without  an  admiration 
mixed  with  wonder  at  ihe  depth  and  extmt  of  his  learning,  his  multi- 
farious knowled^  and  original  observation,  beyond  what  books  in  that 
age  could  have  supplied  him  with. 

("  B.  iii.  c.  9.  How  Panui^e  asketh  counsel  of  Pantagruel,  whether 
he  should  marry,  yea  or  no.") 

.  ^  Note  ibis  incomparable  chapter.  Pantagruel  stands  for  the  reason, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  the  understanding  and  choice,  that  is,  from 
Panurge ;  and  the  humour  consists  in  the  latter  asking  advice  of  the 
£i>rmer  on  a  subject  in  which  the  reason  can  only  give  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  the  syllogistic  ergo^  from  the  premises  provided  by  the  under- 
standing itself,  which  puts  each  case  so  as  of  necessity  to  pre-dctermine 
the  verdict  thereon.  This  chapter,  independently  of  the  allegory,  is  an 
exquisite  satire  on  the  spirit  in  which  people  commonly  ask  advice.* — 
vol.  1^138. 

In  the  lecture  on  Sterne,  Coleridge  says — 

*  The  essence  of  Mr.  Shandy's  character  is  a  craving  for  sympathy  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  oddity  and  unsympatiiizability  of  what  he  pro- 
poses ; — thiS)  coupled  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  be  at  least  disputed 
with,  or  rather  both  in  one,  to  dispute  and  yet  to  agree — ^and  holdii^as 
worst  of  all,  acquiescence  without  either  resistance  or  sympathy.  This 
is  charmingly,  indeed,  profoundly  conceived,  and  is  psychologically  and 
ethically  true  of  all  Mr;  Shandys.  Note,  too,  how  the  contrasts  of  cha- 
racter, which  are  always  either  balanced  or  remedied,  increase  the  love 
between  the  brothers.' — ih,  144. 

And  in  the  lecture  on  Dante,  we  have  this  fine  passage — 

*  Upon  these  hints  the  history  of  the  republican  eras  of  Greece  and 
modem  Italy  ought  to  be  written.    There  are  three  kinds  or  stages  of 
historic  narrative: — 1.  That  of  the  annalist  or  chronicler,  who  deals 
merdy  m  fiteto  and  events  ifftanged  in  ovder  of  time,  having  no  prin- 
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ciple  of  sdectioQ,  no  plan  of  arrangement,  and  whose  wotkptopeily 
constitutes  a  supplement  to  the  po^(^  writing  of  romance  or  heroic 
legends; — 2.  That  of  the  writer  who  takes  his  stand  on  some  moral 
point,  and  selects  a  series  of  events  for  the  eroress  purpose  of  illustrating 
it,  and  in  whose  hands  the  narrative  of  the  selected  events  is  modified  l^ 
the  principle  of  selection ; — asThucydides,  whose  object  was  to  describe 
the  evils  of  democratic  and  aristocratic  partizanslups ; — or  Polybius, 
whose  design  was  to  show  the  social  benefits  resulting  from  the  triumph 
and  grandeur  of  Rome,  in  public  institutions  and  military  discipline ; — 
or  Tacitus,  whose  secret  aim  was  to  exhibit  the  pressure  and  corruptions 
of  despotism ;  in  all  which  writers  and  others  like  them,  the  ground- 
object  of  the  historian  colours  with  artificial  lights  the  fiicts  which  he 
rekites  ;-r3.  and  which  in  idea  is  the  grandest,  the  most  truly  founded  in 
philosophy — ^There  is  the  Herodotean  history,  which  is  not  composed 
with  reference  to  any  particular  causes,  but  attempts  to  describe  human 
nature  itself  on  a  great  scale  as  a  portion  of  the  drama  of  Providence,  the 
freewill  of  man  resisting  theMestiny  of  events — for  the  individuals  oflen 
succeeding  against  it,  but  for  the  race  always  yielding  to  it,  and  in  the 
resistance  itself  invariably^affording  means  towwrds  the  completion  of  the 
ultimate  result.  Mitford*s  History  is  a  good  and  useful  work ;  but  in 
his  zeal  against  democratic  government,  Mitford  forgot,  or  never  saw, 
that  ancient  Greece  wcls  noty  nor  ought  ever  to  be  considered^  a  per- 
manent things  but  that  it  existed  in  the  disposition  of  Providence^  as  a 
proclcdmer  of  ideal  truths^  and  that  everlasting  proclamation  once 
made^  that  its  functions  were  naturally  at  an  end^ — ib,  152. 

One  distinguishing  feature  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  critical  mind  was 
the  universality  and  heartiness  of  his  love  for  all  kinds  and  speci- 
mens of  literature  that  had  anything  genuine  in  them^  no  matter 
how  diverse,  or  even  repugnant,  as  between  each  other,  they 
might  seem.  We  believe  he  did  once  own  that  he  could  not 
away  with  ndodem  sermons  and  books  of  modern  political 
economy ;  but  with  those  exceptions,  for  which  be  must  of  course 
answer,  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  man  who  so  naturally  put 
himself  in  immediate  sympathy  with  the  author  in  his  hands. 
This  is  a  quality  or  habit  by  no  means  common,  and  quite  distinct 
from  vast  erudition  or  an  indiscriminate  fondness  for  reading ;  it 
springs,  where  it  exists,  from  a  constantly  wakeful  state  of  the 
imaginative  power,  which  sees  the  latent  identity  of  things  out- 
wardly different,  and  detects  and  fixes  the  changeful  spirit  of 
beauty  under  all  its  disguises.  There  are  few  parts  of  these 
volumes  more  delightful  than  the  notices  of  Tom  Jones,  Jonathan 
Wild,  Robinson  Crusoe,  thrown  in  amongst  the  criticisms  on 
Fuller,  Brown,  Selden,  Junius,  Asgill,  and  these  again  brought 
to  bear  on  the  more  sustained  examinations  of  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare.  There  is  such  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  motives, 
such  a  manly  estimate  of  the  age,  such  a  true  and  unreluctant 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  writer,  in  every  line  of  these 
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cbamm^  notes !  He  praises  and  blames  with  the  freedom,  yet 
^kpth  of  tone,  which  a  consdonsness  of  truthful  purpose  and  con- 
fident power  in  the  critic  himself,  can  alone  produce.  There  is 
no  scorn,  no  sneer^  no  affecting  a  superiority  to  every  author  that 
has  not  yet  attained  a  popularity  which  intimidates  and  defies  mis- 
representation ; — ^rather,  on  the  contrary,  an  eagerness  to  bring 
forward  excellence  before  unknown,  to  obviate  the  prejudices 
arising  from  altered  fashions,  to  illustrate  and  glorify  what  is 
above  praise.  In  doing  this,  Coleridge,  as  talkmg  to  himself, 
spesiks  often  of  himself — reveals  his  emotions,  expresses  his  wishes, 
owns  his  r^rets.  '  There  is  no  fear  of  the  press'  in  him,  as  the 
editor  truly  says ;  yet  nothing  is  published  in  this  collection  which 
is  morally  unfit  for  the  public  eye,  or  which  a  just  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  honour  or  delicacy  would  withhold.  We  think  a  proper 
reliance  has  been  shown  on  Coleridge*s  character  in  the  com- 
munication to  the  world  in  these  volumes  of  many  touching 
sketches  of  the  inmost  heart  of  this  extraordinary  man  by  himself. 
Let  the  reader  take  a  specimen  from  the  notes  on  Junius,  written 
in  1807,  and  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
best  critique  on  the  general  merits  of  that  writer  yet  before  the 
world.    Speaking  of  the  preface  to  the  Letters,  Coleridge  says : — 

*  An  excellent  preface,  and  the  sentences  not  bo  snipt  as  in  the  dedi- 
cation. The  paragraph  near  the  conclusion,  beginning  with  "  some 
opinion  may  now  be  expected,"  and  ending  with  "relation  between 
guilt  and  punishment,"  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  a  master-piece  of  rhe- 
torical ratiocination,  in  a  series  of  questions  that  permit  no  answer ;  or 
(as  Junius  says)  carry  their  own  answer  along  with  them.  The  great 
art  of  Junius  is  never  to  say  too  much,  and  to  avoid  with  equal  anxiety 
a  common-place  manner,  and  matter  that  is  not  common-place.  If  ever 
he  deviates  into  any  originality  of  thought,  he  takes  care  that  it  shall  be 
such  as  excites  surprise  for  its  acuteness  rather  than  admiration  for  its 
profundity.  He  takes  care ! — say  rather,  that  nature  took  care  for  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  these  Letters:  they  are 
suited  to  their  purpose,  and  perfect  in  their  kind.  They  impel  to  action, 
not  thought.  Haa  they  been  profound  or  subtle  in  thought,  or  majestic 
or  sweeping  in  composition,  they  would  have  been  adapted  for  the  closet 
of  a  Sidney,  or  for  a  House  of  Lords,  such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon ; — ^but  they  are  plain  and  sensible  whenever  the  author  is  in  the 
right,  and  whether  right  or  wrong,  always  shrewd  and  epigrammatic,  and 
fitted  for  the  coffee-house,  the  exchange,  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  to  be  read  jdoud  at  a  public  meeting.  When  connected, 
dropping  the  forms  of  connexion ;  desultory  without  abruptness  or  ap- 
pearance of  disconnexion ;  epigrammatic  and  antithetical  to  excess ; 
sententious  and  personal ;  regardless  of  right  or  wrong,  yet  well  skilled 
to  act  the  part  of  an  honest  warm-hearted  man,  and  even  when  he  is  in  ' 

the  right,  saying'  the  truth  but  never  proving  it,  much  less  attempting 
t0  bottom  it;— this  is  the  character  of  Junius; — and  on  this  character 
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and  in  the  mduld  of  these  writiiigt  must  every  man  cast  himsdf,  who 
would  wish  in  factious  times  to  be  the  important  and  long-iemembered 
agent  of  a  faction.  I  believe  that  I  could  do  all  that  Junius  has  done, 
and  surpass  him  by  doing  many  things  which  he  has  not  done :  for  ex- 
ample, DY  an  occasional  inductibn  of  startling  facts,  in  the  manner  of 
Tom  Pame,  and  lively  illustrations  and  witty  applications  of  good 
stories  and  appropriate  anecdotes,  in  the  manner  of  Home  Tooke.  I 
believe  I  could  do  it  if  it  were  in  my  nature  to  aim  at  this  sort  of  excel- 
lence, pr  to  be  enamoured  of  the  fame  and  immediate  influence  which 
would  be  its  consequence  and  reward.  But  it  is  not  in  my  nature.  I 
riot  only  lobie  truths  but  I  have  a  passion  for  the  legitimate  investigation 
of  truth.  The  love  of  truth  cortfoined  with  a  keen  delight  in  a  Hrict 
and  skilful  yet  impassioned  argumentation,  is  my  master  passion^  and 
to  it  are  subordinate  even  the  love  of  liberty  and  all  my  public  feelings 
— and  to  it  whatever  I  labour  under  of  vanity ^  amhitioni  and  all  my 
inward  impulses.^ — ib.  249. 

These  latter  sentences  contain  the  key  of  Coleridge's  life,  and 
should  be  its  text  and  motto^  whenever  it  comes  to  be  written. 
And  again,  after  the  perusal  of  Baxter's  Life  of  himself,  in  1820, 
he  notes^  among  the  grounds  for  recommending  the  study  of  our 
elder  writers — Hooker — Taylor — Baxter — in  short,  almost  any  of 
the  folios  composed  from  Edward  VI.  to  Charles  II. — 

*  1.  The  overcoming  the  habit  of  deriving  your  whole  pleasure  pas- 
sively from  the  book  itself,  which  can  only  be  eflfected  by  excitement  of 
curiosity  or  of  some  passion.  Force  yourself  to  reflect  on  what  you  read 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  derive  your  pleasure 
— an  ample  portion  of  it,  at  least — from  the  activity  of  your  own  mind. 
All  else  is  picture  sunshine.  2.  The  conquest  of  party  and  sectarian 
prejudices,  when  you  have  on  the  same  table  before  you  the  works  of  a 
Hammond  and  a  Baxter,  and  reflect  how  many  and  how  momentous 
their  points  of  agreement,  how  few  and  almost  childish  the  differences 
which  estranged  and  irritated  these  good  men.  Let  us  but  imagine  what 
their  blessed  spirits  now  feel  at  the  retrospect  of  their  earthly  frailties, 
and  can  we  do  other  than  strive  to  feel  as  they  now  feel,  not  as  they  once 
felt  ?  So  will  it  be  with  the  disputes  between  good  men  of  tJie  present 
duy;  and  if  you  have  no  other  reason  to  doubt  your  opponent  s  good- 
ness than  the  point  in  dispute^  think  of  Baxter  and  Hammond^  of 
Milton  and  Taylor^  and  let  it  be  no  reason  at  alL  3.  It  will  secure 
you  from  the  narrow  idolatry  of  present  times  and  fashions,  and  create 
the  noblest  kind  of  imaginative  power  in  your  soul,  that  of  living  in  past 
ages ; — ^wholly  devoid  of  which,  a  man  can  neither  anticipate  the  future, 
nor  even  live  a  truly  human  life,  a  life  of  reason,  in  the  present.' — 
ib.  263. 

We  spoke  of  the  remarks  on  Milton  and  De  Foe,  two  writers 
quaintly  coupled  perhaps^  of  whom  Coleridge  was  an  almost  life- 
long student.  It  may  be  thought  no  great  discovery  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  a  work  of  high  genius ;  the  world  has  long  felt  it  to  be 
80,  though  no  work  that  we  reinember  of  ittcli  amaang  eelebrity 
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has  fld  completely  eseajp^  tbe  judgment  of  prdfeftsed  criticism. 
The  notes  in  these  Rehiains  6n  this  delight  of  our  boyhodd  are 
scanty;  yet  they  are  sufficient  tb  testify  the  writer's  thorough 
insight  into  itis  constituent  excellencifes,  and  his  happy  power  of 
bringing  them  out  into  distinct  view  in  a  few  words.  At  sixty 
years  of  age>  1830,  we  find  the  cheerful,  fresh-minded  old  poet 
spoiling  some  child's  story-book  with  such  sentences  as  these  : — 

*  The  charm  of  De  Foe's  works^  especially  of  Robinson  Crusod,  is 
founded  on  the  same  principle.  It  always  interests,  never  agitates. 
Crusoe  himself  is  merely  a  representative  of  humanity  in  general; 
neither  his  intellectual  nor  his  moral  qualities  set  him  above  the  middle 
d^ee  of  mankind ;  his  only  prominent  characteristic  is  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  wanderings  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  Very  common  dis- 
position. You  will  observe  that  all  that  is  wonderful  in  this  tale  is  the 
result  of  external  circumstances-^of  things  which  fortune  brings  to 

Crusoe's  hands One  excellence  of  De  Foe,  amongst  many,  is 

his  sacrifice  of  lesser  interest  to  the  greater,  because  more  universal. 
Had  he  (as  without  any  improbability  he  might  have  done)  given  his 
Robinson  Crusoe  any  of  the  turn  for  natural  history,  which  forms  so 
striking  and  delightful  a  feature  in  the  equally  uneducated  Dampier ; — 
had  he  made  him  find  out  qualities  and  uses  in  the  before  (to  him) 
unknown  plants  of  the  islana — discover,  for  instance,  a  substitute  fot 
hops,  or  describe  birds^  &c. — many  delightful  pages  and  incidents  might 
have  enriched  the  book ; — but  then  Crusoe  woidd  have  ceased  to  be  the 
universal  representative — the  verson  for  whom  every  reader  could  sub- 
stUute  himself.  But  now  nothing  is  done^  thoughty  suffered^  or  desired^ 
but  whcU  every  man  can  imagine  himself  doing^  thinking i  feeling^  or 
wishing  for.  Even  so  very  easy  a  problem  as  that  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  ink  is  with  exquisite  judgment  made  to  baffle  Crusoe's  in- 
ventive faculties.  And  in  what  he  does,  he  arrives  at  no  excellence ;  he 
does  not  make  basket-work  like  Will  Atkins  i  the  carpentering,  tai- 
loring, pottery>  &c.  are  all  just  what  will  answer  his  purposes,  and 
those  are  connned  to  needs  that  all  men  have,  and  comforts  that  all  men 
desire.  Crusoe  rises  only  to  the  point  to  which  all  men  may  be  made 
to  fed  that  they  might,  and  that  they  ought  to,  rise  in  religion — to 
reaigxiatioii,  dependence  on,  and  thankful  actalowledgment  of,  the  Divine 
incTcy  andgoodiiesa.'— i/j,  189 — 196. 

Now  let  us  hear  the  lecturer,  when  many  years  a  younger 
man,  speak  in  si>mewbat  deeper  tones  of  the  mighty  poet  of  the 
Paradise  host  : — 

*  If  wc  divide  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  iiUo  two  unequal  portions,  the  first  endine  with 
the  death  of  James  L,  the  other  comprehending  the  reign  of  Charles 
and  the  brief  glories  oi  the  republic,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  a 
dilference  in  the  cbiractev  of  the  illustrious  actors,  by  whom  each  period 
is  rendered  severally  memorable.  Or  rather,  the  difference  in  the 
chamcters  of  the  great  men  in  each  period  leads  us  to  make  this  divi- 
aioii.     Eminent  as  the  intellectual  powers  were  that  were  displayed  in 
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both,  yet  in  the  numW  of  great  men,  in  the  various  «ort«  of  excellence, 
and  not  merely  in  the  variety,  but  almost  diversity,  of  talents  united  in 
the  same  individual,  the  age  of  Charies  falls  short  of  its  predecessor ; 
and  the  stars  of  the  Parliament,  keen  as  their  radiance  was,  in  fulness 
and  richness  of  lustre,  yield  to  the  constellation  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  Greece  in  her  brightest  moment, 
when  the  titles  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  statesman, 
and  the  general,  not  seldom  formed  a  garland  round  the  same  head,  as 
in  the  instances  of  our  Sidneys  and  Raleighs.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  vehemence  of  will,  an  enthusiasm  of  principle,  a 
depth  and  an  earnestness  of  spirit,  which  the  charms  of  individual  fame 
and  personal  aggrandizement  could  not  pacify, — an  aspiration  after  rea- 
lity, permanence,  and  general  good ; — in  short,  a  moral  grandeur  in  the 
latter  period,  with  which  the  low  intrigues,  Machiavellic  maxims,  and 
selfish  and  servile  ambition  of  the  former,  stand  in  painful  contrast. 

*  The  causes  of  this  it  belongs  not  to  the  present  occasion  to  detail  at 
length ;  but  a  mere  allusion  to  the  quick  succession  of  revolutions  in 
religion,  breeding  a  political  indifference  in  the  mass  of  men  to  religion 
itself,  the  enormous  increase  of  the  royal  power  in  consequence  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy, — the  transference  of  the 
papal  authority  to  the  Crown, — the  unfixed  state  of  Elizabeth's  own 
opinions,  whose  inclinations  were  as  Popish  as  her  interests  were  Pro- 
testant,—4md  the  controversial  extravi^ance  and  practical  imbecility  of 
her  successor, — will  help  to  explain  the  former  period ;  and  the  perse- 
cutions that  had  given  a  life-and-soul  interest  to  the  disputes  so  impru- 
dently fostered  by  James,  the  ardour  of  a  conscious  increase  of  power  in 
the  Commons,  and  the  greater  austerity  of  manners  and  maxims,  the 
natural  product  and  most  formidable  weapon  of  religious  disputation, 
not  merely  in  conjunction,  but  in  closest  combination,  with  newly- 
awakened  political  and  republican  zeal, — these  perhi^s  account  for  the 
character  of  the  latter  aera. 

*  In  the  close  of  the  former  period,  and  during  the  bloom  of  the 
latter,  the  poet  Milton  was  educated  and  formed ;  and  he  survived  the 
latter,  and  all  the  fond  hopes  and  aspirations  which  had  be«i  its  life ; 
so  in  evil  days,  standing  as  the  representative  of  the  combined  excel- 
lence of  both  periods,  he  produced  the  Paradise  Lost  as  by  an  after- 
throe  of  nature Athough  it  was,  and  is,  my  intention  to  defer 

the  consideration  of  Milton's  own  charluiter  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
lecture,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  approach  the  Paradise  Lost 
without  impressing  on  your  minds  the  conditions  under  which  such  a 
work  was  in  fact  producible  at  all,  the  original  genius  having  been 
assumed  as  the  immediate  agent  and  efficient  cause ;  and  these  condi- 
tions I  find  in  the  character  of  the  times  and  in  his  own  character.  The 
age  in  which  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid  was  congenial  to  it 
as  one  golden  sera  of  profound  erudition  and  individual  genius ;  that  in 
which  the  superstructure  was  carried  up  was  no  less  favourable  to  it  by 
a  sternness  of  discipline  and  a  show  of  self-control,  highly  flattering  to 
the  imaginative  dignity  of  an  heir  of  fame,  and  which  won  Milton  over 
from  the  dear-loved  delights  of  academic  groves  and  cathedral  aisles  to 
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the  anti-prdatic  party.  It  acted  on  liim,  too,  no  doubt}  and  modified 
his  studies  by  a  chaiacteristic  controversial  spirit  (his  presentation  of 
God  is  tinted  with  it) — a  spirit  not  less  busy,  indeed,  in  political  than  in 
theological  and  ecclesiastiod  dispute,  but  carrying  on  the  former  always, 
more  or  less,  in  the  guise  of  the  latter.  And  so  far  as  Pope's  censure  of 
our  poet — ^that  he  makes  God  the  Father  a  school-divine — ^is  just,  we 
must  attribute  it  to  the  character  of  his  age,  from  which  the  men  of 
genius  who  escaped,  escaped  by  a  worse  disease,  the  licentious  indiffer- 
ence of  a  Frenchified  court. 

*  Such  was  the  nidus  or  soil  which  constituted,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  the  circumstances  of  Milton's  mind.  In  his  mind  itself  there 
were  purity  and  piety  absolute ;  an  imagination  to  which  neither  the 
past  nor  the  present  were  interesting,  except  as  far  as  they  called  forth 
and  enlivened  the  ereat  ideal,  in  which  and  for  which  he  lived ;  a  keen 
love  of  truth,  which,  after  many  weary  pursuits,  found  a  harbour  in  a 
sublime  listening  to  the  still  voice  in  his  own  spirit,  and  as  keen  a  love 
of  his  country,  which,  after  a  disappointment  still  more  depressive, 
expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of  immortality. 
These  were,  these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a 
work  as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  be  conceived  and  accomplished.  By  a 
life-long  study  Milton  had  known — 

what  was  of  use  to  know. 

What  best  to  say  could  say,  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
Contain'd  of  good,  wise,  fair,  the  perfect  shape ; — 
and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming,  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  ....  No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  immortal 
poem  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  the  purity  ot  Milton's 
soul,  or  without  feeling  how  susceptible  of  domestic  enjoyments  he  really 
was,  notwithstanding  the  discomforts  which  actually  resulted  from  an 
apparently  unhappy  choice  in  marriage.     He  was,  as  every  truly  great 
poet  has  ever  been,  a  good  man  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  realize  his 
own  aspirations,  either  in  religion  or  politics,  or  society,  he  gave  up  his 
heart  to  the  living  spirit  and  light  within  him,  and  avenged  himself  on 
the  world  by  enriching  it  with  this  record  of  his  own  transcendent  ideal.' 
-^6.  166—118. 

The  latter  half  of  the  first  of  thaie  volumes  comprises^  under  the 
convenient  title  Omrdana,  a  reprint  of  those  articles  in  Mr. 
Soothey's  well-known  miscellany  of  the  same  name^  which  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Coleridge^  and  with  them  a  numerous  coUec- 
tioa  of  little  pieces  of  like  nature,  found  scattered  throughout  his 
pampers,  the  overflowings  of  his  mind^  and  the  intended  germs  of 
futnre  compositions.  Many  of  these  are  very  beautiful^  and 
remind  us  forcibly  of  the  best  things  in  the  aphorismic  works  of 
Warwick,  Quarles,  and  Fuller,  but  they  have  a  depth  of  feeling 
and  poetic  power  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  delightful 
authors.     Our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  few  of  these 
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taken  at  randim,  and  wa  ahall  quote  frcm  tfial  part  o£  thif 
anthcdogy  only  whidi  baa  not  been  printed  befinre.  They  were 
written  between  1809  and  1816. 

Thb  Will  Avp  the  Deed. 

*  The  wfll  to  the  deed — ^the  inward  principle  to  the  outward  act— is 
as  the  kernel  to  the  shell :  but  yet,  in  the  first  place,  the  shell  is  ncc^- 
sary  for  the  kernel,  and  that  by  which  it  is  commonly  known ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  as  the  shell  comes  first,  and  the  kernel  grows  gradually 
and  hardens  within  it,  so  is  it  with  the  moral  principle  in  man.  Lega- 
lity precedes  morality  in  every  individual,  even  as  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion preceded  the  Clmstiau  in  the  education  of  the  world  at  large.' 

The  Will  for  the  Deed. 

*  When  may  the  will  be  taken  for  the  deed  ?  Then,  when  the  will  is 
the  obedience  of  the  whole  man  j  when  the  will  is  in  fact  the  deed,  that 
is,  all  the  deed  in  our  power.  In  every  other  case  it  is  bending  the  bow 
without  shooting  the  arrow.  The  bird  of  Paradise  gleams  on  the  lofty 
branch,  and  the  man  takes  aim,  and  draws  the  tough  yew  into  a  crescent 
with  might  and  main ;  and  lo !  thftre  is  never  an  arrow  on  the  string  I' 

New  Truths. 

*  To  all  new  truths,  or  renovation  of  old  truths,  it  must  be  as  in  the 
ark  between  the  destroyed  and  the  about-to-be  renovated  world.  The 
raven  must  be  sent  out  before  the  dove,  and  ominous  conteoversy  must 
precede  peace  and  olive-wreath.' 

Amanda. 

*  Lovely  and  pure — ^no  bird  of  Paradise,  to  feed  on  dew  and  flower- 
fragrance,  and  never  to  alight  on  earth,  till  shot  by  death  with  pointless 
shaft ;  but  a  rose,  to  fix  its  roots  in  the  genial  earth,  thence  to  suck  up 
nutriment  and  bloom  strong  and  healthy, — not  to  droop  and  fade  amid 
sunshine  and  zephyrs  on  a  soilless  rock !  Her  marriage  was  no  meagre 
prose  comment  on  the  glowing  and  gorgeous  poetry  of  her  wooing ;  nor 
did  the  surly  over-browing  rock  of  reality  ever  cast  the  dusky  shadow  of 
this  earth  on  the  soft  moonlight  of  her  love's  first  phantasies.* 

Archbishop  Leighton. 

*  Next  to  the  inspired  Scriptures, — yea,  and  as  the  vibration  of  that 
once-struck  hour  remaining  on  the  air,  stands  Leighton's  Commentary 
on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter.* 

A  Librarian. 

*  He  was  like  a  cork,  flexible,  floating,  fiill  of  pores  and  openings, 
and  yet  he  could  neither  return  nor  transmit  the  waters  -of  Helicon, 
much  less  the  l^t  of  Apollo.  The  poet  by  his  aide  was  like  a  diamond, 
transmitting  to  aU  around,  yet  retaining  for  himsdf  alone  the  rays  of 
the  god  of  day.' 

We  may  remark  here>  in  complianoe  with  the  request  to  that 
effect  contained  in  the  Editor's  Preface^  p.  k.^  that  tiie  passage 
entitled  '  Youth  and  Age '  (vol.  i.  p.  345)  is  nearly  a  translation 
of  a  sentence  in  Jean  Paul ;  and  that  another  passage  ^  Religious 
Ceremonies '  (ib,  p.  340)  seems  a  paraphrase  (rf  a  stanza  in 
Herbert's  po^n.  The  Elixir  :— 
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^  A  man  thtt  looks  oi  g^a«i 
On  it  may  stay  bis  sys; 
Or  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  pass. 
And  then  the  Heaven  espy.' 
The  six  lines,  too,  '  A  Sober  Statement  of  Human  Life/  (ib.  p, 
£8)  haye  been  placed  in  these  Remaiiis  by  mistake.     They  t^e  tp 
be  fcamd  in  Southwell's  poems.    And  the  Fragment  (ib.  p.  34)  is 
in  one  of  Mr.  Bowles's  early  composition^. 

Whilst  referring  to  these  lines,  we  were  strupk  with  several 
pretty  little  pieces  in  verse,  not  included  in  the  pommon  edition  o( 
Coleridge's  poetical  works.     The  following  may,  we  think,  fairly 
daim  its  place  in  any  variorum  translation  of  Catullus : — 
*  Vivamus^  mea  Lesbioy  atque  amemui^  ^-c' — 
'  My  Lesbia,  let  us  love  and  live, 
And  to  the  winds,  my  Lesbia,  give 
Each  cold  restraint,  each  boding  fear 
Of  age,  and  all  its  saws  severe  I 
Yon  Sim  now  posting  to  the  main 
Will  set, — ^but  'tis  to  rise  again ;  — 
But  we,  when  once  our  little  light 
Is  set,  must  sleep  in  endless  night. 
Then  come,  with  whom  alone  I'll  live, 
A  thousand  kisses  take  and  give  1 
Another  thousand !  to  the  store 
Add  hundreds — then  a  thousand  more ! 
And  when  they  to  a  million  mount, 
Let  coni^ion  take  the  account, — 
That  you,  the  number  never  knowing. 
May  continue  still  bestowing, — 
That  I  for  joys  may  never  pine. 
Which  never  cwi  again  be  mine  I' — ib.  p.  2*74. 
This  was  written  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  earliest  youth,  as  may  be 
easily  seen.     Let  us  add  his  solemn   ^  Inscription  for  a  Time- 
piece,' in  1830: — 

*  Now ! — It  is  gone.    Our  brief  hours  travel  post. 
Each  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  Why  or  How : —         • 
But  know,  eadi  parting  hour  gives  up  a  ghost 
To  dwell  within  thee — an  eternal  Now !' — ib,  p.  60. 
and  a  re-casting  of  an  olcl  scroll  on  a  clock  in  Cheapside : — 
^  What  now  thou  dost,  or  art  about  to  do. 
Will  help  to  give  thee  peace,  or  make  thee  rue ; 
When  wav'ring  o'er  the  dot,  this  hand  shall  tell 
The  moment  that  secures  thee  heaven  or  hell ! ' — ib,  p.  347. 
The  second  of  these  volumes  comprises  every  remnant  that  the 
editor  could  collect  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  lectures  and  notes  on 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  drama 
generally,  together  with  a  curious  essay  on  the  Idea  of  the  Pro- 
metheus 
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metheuft  of  .Ssdiyluft,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
in  1825^  and  various  characteristic  comments  on  Fuller^  Asgill^ 
Browne^  Selden^  Fielding^  and  others^  presenting  at  one  and  the 
same  time  some  brilliant  specimens  of  philosophical  criticism^  and 
in  numberless  points  the  most  authentic  and  curious  revelations  of 
the  author^s  own  innermost  being  ever  yet  published.  Indeed 
we  may  with  truth  say  that  though  no  part  of  these  Remains  pro- 
fesses to  be  properly  biographical,  almost  every  page  of  them 
evidences  and  defines  some  peculiarity  of  the  author's  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution.  He  appears,  in  many  a  long  season  of 
sickness  and  incapacity  for  society,  to  have  dealt  with  his  books  as 
with  bosom  friends  and  confidants,  and  to  have  deposited  on  their 
margins  and  blank  spaces,  as  in  a  confessional,  the  deepest, 
lightest,  strangest,  and  alas !  saddest  of  his  mental  workings.  '  To 
lose  a  volume  to  Coleridge,*  said  Lamb— 

*  carries  some  sense  and  meaning  in  it.  You  are  sure  that  he  will 
make  one  hearty  meal  on  your  viands,  if  he  can  give  no  account  of  the 
platter  after  it.  .  .  .  Reader,  if  haply  thou  art  blessed  with  a  moderate 
collection,  be  shy  of  showing  it ;  or  if  thy  heart  overfloweth  to  lend 
them,  lend  thy  books ;  but  let  it  be  to  such  a  oae  as  S.  T.  C.  He  will 
return  them  (generally  anticipating  the  time  appointed)  with  usury ; 
enriched  with  annotations,  tripling  their  value.  I  have  had  experience. 
Many  are  these  precious  MSS.  of  his — (in  matter  oftentimes,  and  almost 
in  quantity  not  unfirequently,  vying  with  the  originals) — ^in  no  very 
clerkly  hand — ^legible  in  my  Daniel ;  in  old  Burton ;  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne;  and  those  abstruse  cogitations  of  the  Greville,  now,  alas! 
wandering  in  Pagan  lands  !'* 

He  wrote  on  any  book,  no  matter  whose  it  was,  or  whither  it 
was  bound ;  having  thus  delivered  his  mind,  as  it  were,  to  the 
author,  he  parted  with  the  record  without  further  thought ;  and 
it  is  grievous  to  think  how  many  volumes  covered  with  Coleridge's 
notes  are  now  wearing  out  in  circulating  libraries,  or  lying  buried 
in  private  collections.  Surely  individuals  possessing  any  of  these 
relics,  will  consider  it  due  to  justice,  and  to  the  interests  of 
literature  to  communicate  them  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  to 
the  known  and  accredited  representatives  of  the  author's  literary 
property. 

The  dramatic  criticism  l^re  presented  to  us  is  in  form  a  frag- 
ment— a  torso  ;  but  it  is  the  torso  of  a  wrestler ;  and  we  have 
risen  from  a  perusal  of  it  with  blended  feelings  of  regret  and 
admiration,  that  so  much  is  irrecoverably  lost  of  what  must  have 
been  so  excellent.  Yet  there  never  was  a  fragment  which  con- 
tained within  it  so  much  essential  completeness — such  a  deep-laid 

*  Elia.  Essay,  ^  The  Two  Races  of  Mea.'  We  hope  the  notes  on  Daniel  and 
Burton,  to  which  Lamh  here  refers,  are  still  in  existence,  and  that  the  editor  of 
Coleridge*s  Remaiat  will  find  meant  of  obtaining  access  to  them. 

..     .  foundation 
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fonndatioii  of  general  principle^  «uch  a  rich  array  of  particular 
illiitlratuHi.  Here,  as  in  everything  he  wrote,  it  i«  Colericlge*g 
great  and  almost  peculiar  merit  that  he  sets  the  reader  thinking 
for  himself,  but  thinking  in  a  new  light  and  with  powers  and  faci- 
lities unfelt  and  unknown  before.  A  master-key  is  given,  which 
enables  him  to  dispense  with  the  rest  of  the  bunch  :  he  is  placed 
in  the  right  point  of  view,  and  accordingly  the  entire  landscape  is 
presented  to  him  in  its  due  distance  and  proportion.  Before  this, 
however,  can  be  effected — ^before  he  can  know — ^he  must  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  believe  ;  he  must  presume  the  greatness  of  Shakspeare, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand  and  to  prove  it.  He 
must  not  think  himself  a  wise  man  of  Greece  cross-examining  a 
Scythian;  he  must  not,  like  nearly  all  the  editors  of  our  great 
dramatist,  'put  on  the  seven-league  boots  of  self-opinion,  and 
stride  at  once  from  a  reader  into  a  supreme  judge,  and  blind  and 
deaf,  fill  his 'three-ounce  phial  at  the  waters  of  Niagara ;  and  de- 
termine positively  the  greatness  of  the  cataract  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  three-ounce  phial  has  been  able  to  receive.' — 

*  I  think  this,'  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  *  a  very  serious  subject.  It  is  my 
earnest  desire — ^my  passionate  endeavour — to  enforce  at  various  times 
and  by  various  arguments  and  instances  the  close  and  reciprocal  con- 
nexion of  just  taste  with  pure  morality.  Without  that  acquaintance 
with  the  heart  of  man,  or  that  docility  and  childlike  gladness  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  it,  whidi  those  only  can  have  who  dare  look  at  their 
own  hearts — and  that  with  a  steadmess  which  religion  only  has  the 
power  of  reconciling  with  sincere  humility; — ^without  this,  and  the  mo- 
desty produced  by  it,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  no  man,  however  wide 
his  erudition,  however  patient  his  antiquarian  researches,  can  possibly 
understand,  or  be  worthy  of  understanding,  the  writings  of  Shakspeare. 
Assuredly  that  criticism  of  Shakspeare  will  alone  be  genial  which  is 
reverential.  The  Englishman  who  without  reverence,  a  proud  and 
affectionate  reverence,  can  utter  the  name  of  William  Shakspeare,  stands 
disqualified  for  the  office  of  critic.  He  wants  one  at  least  of  the  very 
senses,  the  language  of  which  he  is  to  employ;  and  will  discourse  at 
best  but  as  a  blind  man,  while  the  whole  harmonious  creation  of  light 
and  shade,  with  all  its  subtle  interchange  of  deepening  and  dissolving 
colours,  rises  in  silence  to  the  silent  Jiat  of  the  uprising  Apollo.' — 
vol.  ii.  62. 

This  deep  sense  of  Shakspeare's  unique  greatness  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  Coleridge's  criticism  on  the  mighty  dramatist,  as  it 
is  of  Lamb's,  who  received  it  from  his  elder  friend.  It  is  not  a 
love  that  blinds,  but  a  spirit  resulting  from  the  justest  philosophy 
that  presumes  the  judgment  of  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the 
world  to  have  been  equal  to  his  genius — nay,  more,  that  his  genius 
revealed  itself  in'  his  judgment,  as  in  its  most  exalted  form. 
Coleridge  considered  the  thousand  times  alleged  irregularity  and 

VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxvii.  c  extravagauces 
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^8  CcJl^^*>  |^a«3iJ}*««w- 

«M^^Ti«5^i¥3eiB^  of  a^kspeare  as  the  veiy  drwaw  ^  %  p^dwtJfy 
which  arraigneil  the  eagle  because  it  had  n^t  the  ^i^iensioiis  of  the 
»wan ;  and  he  denouiw^d,  not  without  some  wsurmthA  the  wretched 
vanity  and  insolence  of  those  numberless  critios,  wbe^  not  darunf 
to  affirm  that  the  delight  which  thw  couwtry  had  rewred  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  defiance  of  the  sjterations  of  dbr^nAm- 
Ktances  and  habits^  was  wh^Hj  grouodlese— took  upon  themselves, 
as  a  happy  refuge,  to  talk  of  Shakspeare  s^  a  beautiful  bmts 
natures,  a  splendid  monster— wild  indeed,  and  without  taste  or 
judgment,  but  like  the  inspired  idiots  of  the  I^ast.,  uttering  amid 
the  strangest  follies^  the  sublimest  truths. 

*■  When,'  (he  exclaims,)  *  I  think  of  the  iaexhaattiWe  mine  of  Yirgin 
treasure  in  our  Shakspeare, — ^that  I  have  been  almost  daily  reading  him 
since  I  was  ten  years  old, — that  the  thirty  intenreniug  3feaTs  have  been 
unintermittingly  and  not  fifuitlessly  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Qreek, 
Latin,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  belle-UUrists^  and  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  addition,  far  more  intensely,  in  the  analysis  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  reason  as  they  exist  in  man, — and  that  upon  every  step  I 
have  made  forward  in  taste,  in  acquisition  of  facts  from  history  or  my 
own  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  different  laws  of  being  and 
their  apparent  exceptions,  from  accidental  collision  of  disturbing 
forces,— -that  at  every  new  accession  of  information,  after  every  success- 
ftd  exercise  of  meditation,  and  every  ftesh  presentation  of  experience,  I 
have  unfailingly  discovered  a  proportionate  increase  of  wisdom  and 
intuition  in  Shidcspeare  ;^-when  I  know  this,  and  know  that  by  a  con- 
ceivable and  possible,  though  hardly  to  be  expected,  arrangement  of  the 
British  theatres,  not  all,  indeed,  but  a  large,  a  very  large  pr<^ortion  of 
this  indefinite  all — (round  which  no  comprehension  has  yet  drawn  the 
line  of  circumscription,  so  as  to  say  to  itself,  "  I  have  seen  the  whole  *') 
— ^might  be  sent  into  the  heads  and  hearts — into  the  very  souls  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  to  whom,  except  by  this  living  comment  and  inter- 
pretation, it  must  for  ever  remain  a  sealed  volume,  a  deep  well  without  a 
wheel  or  a  windlass  ; — it  seems  to  me  a  pardonable  enthusiasm  to  steal 
away  from  sober  likehhood,  and  share  in  so  rich  a  feast  in  the  f^iry 
world  of  possibility  !* — ih,  52. 

He  considers  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  all  other  dramatic  poets  by  the  foUoAving  character- 
istics : — 

*  1.  Expectation  in  preference  to  surprise.  It  is  like  the  true  reading 
of  the  passage — "  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;'' — 
not  there  was  light.  As  the  feeling  with  which  we  startle  at  a  shootiua 
star,  compared  with  that  of  watching  the  sun  rise  at  the  pre-established 
moment,  such  and  so  low  is  surprise  compared  with  expectation.  2. 
Signal  adherence  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  all  opposites  tend  to 

attract  and  temper  each  other 3.  Keeping  at  all  times  in  the 

high  road  of  life.     Shakspeare  has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting 
incests,  no  virtuous  vice; — he  never  renders  that  amiable  which  reli- 
gion 
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fpm  vsA  veaMB  aUke  i^mk  us  to  i^e^,  or  doihe^  iir^]^wrH;  in  th«  gMb 
ef  virtue,  like  Ba^UHdont  apd  Fletcher,  tbe  Kotaebues  of  tke  Bay. 
Sbakioeaie's  fiB^ttiers  are  rouaed  by  ii^gratitude^  his  huBbcMftds  Btu9g  by 
na&ithftilneas :  in  hiBi,  in  ahort,  the  affectiena  %re  wounded  ixk  th^e 
puiota  in  which  all  may,  nay,  must  feel.  I>et  the  morality  of  Shall* 
l^peare  be  contr^ated  with  that  of  th^  writers  of  his  own,  or  the  suoceed- 
ing  age,  or  of  those  of  the  |>reaent  d£^y,  who  boaat  their  superiority  in 
this  respect.  No  one  can  dispute  that  the  result  of  such  a  comparison 
18  altogether  in  favour  of  Shakspcare.  Even  the  letters  of  women  of 
lugh  rank  in  his  age  were  often  coarser  than  his  writings.  If  he  occa- 
aionally  disgusts  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy,  he  never  injures  the  mind  ; 
he  neither  exdtea,  nor  flatters  passion,  in  order  to  degrade  the  subject 
of  it ;  he  does  not  use  the  faulty  thing  ibr  a  faulty  purpose,  nor  carries 
on  warfare  against  virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear  as  no  wick* 
edness,  through  the  medium  of  a  morbid  sympathy  with  the  unfortu* 
nate.  In  Shakspeare  vice  never  walks  as  in  twilight;  nothing  is 
purposely  out  of  its  place ;  he  inverts  not  the  order  of  nature  and 
propriety,— does  not  make  every  magistrate  a  drunkard  or  glutton,  nor 
every  poor  man  meek,  humane,  and  temperate ;  he  has  no  benevolent 

butchers  nor  any  sentimental  rat-catchers 4.  Independence  of 

the  interest  on  the  story  as  the  ground-work  of  the  plot.  Hence  Shak- 
speare never  took  the  trouble  of  inventine  stories.  It  was  enough  for 
nm  to  seleet  from  those  that  had  been  ahready  invented  or  recorded, 
such  as  had  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  two  recommendations,  namely, 
suitableness  to  his  particular  purpose,  and  their  beinff  parts  of  popular 
tradition, — ^names  of  which  we  had  often  heard,  and  of  their  fortunes* 
and  as  to  which  all  we  wanted  was  to  see  the  man  himself.  So  it  is 
just  the  man  himself,  the  Lear,  the  Shylock,  the  Richard,  that  Shak- 
speare makes  us  for  the  first  time  acquamted  with.  Omit  the  first  scene 
in  Lear,  and  yet  everything  will  remain ;  so  the  first  and  second  scenes 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Indeed  it  is  universally  true.  5.  Interfu- 
sion of  the  lyrical — that  which  in  its  very  essence  is  poetical — ^not  only 
with  the  dramatic,  as  in  the  plays  of  Metastasio,  where,  at  the  end  of 
the  scene,  comes  the  aria  as  the  exit  speech  of  the  character, — but  also 

in  and  through  the  dramatic 6.  The  characters  of  the  dramatis 

persoTHPt  like  those  in  real  life,  are  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader :  they 
are  not  told  to  him.  And  it  is  well  worth  remarking  that  Shakspeare'a 
characters^  like  those  in  real  life,  are  very  commonly  misunderstood,  and 
almost  always  understood  by  different  persons  in  different  ways.  The 
causes  are  the  same  in  either  case.  If  you  take  only  what  the  friends 
of  tlie  character  say,  you  may  be  deceived,  and  still  more  so,  if  that 
which  his  enemies  say ;  nay,  even  the  character  himself  sees  himself 
through  the  medium  of  his  character,  and  not  exactly  as  he  is.  Take 
all  together,  not  omitting  a  shrewd  hint  from  the  down  or  the  fool,  and 
perhaps  jour  impression  will  be  right ;  and  you  may  know  whether  you 
have  m  met  discovered  the  poet's  own  idea,  by  all  the  speeches  receiving 
light  from  it,  and  attesting  its  reality  by  reflecting^  it 

*  Lastly,  in  Shakspeare  the  heterogeneous  ia  united,  as  it  is  in  nature. 
You  must  not  suppose  a  pressure  or  passion  always  acting  on  or  in  the 
character  ; — ^passion  in  Shakspeare  is  that  by  which  the  individual  ia 

c  2  distinguished 
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dkdngaiihed  from  othere,  not  that  which  makes  a  daterent  kind  of  him. 
Shakapeare  followed  the  main  march  of  the  human  aflFections.  He 
entered  into  no  analysis  of  the  passions  or  fiaiths  of  men,  but  assured 
himself  that  such  and  such  passions  and  ftdths  were  grounded  in  our 
common  nature,  and  not  in  the  mere  accidents  of  ignorance  or  disease. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  constitutes  our  Shakspeare  a 
morning  star,  a  guide  and  pioneer,  of  true  philosophy.* — ib.  77. 

The  detailed  criticism  on  the  plays  must  be  left  to  the  reader 
of  these  volumes,  as  not  admitting,  without  great  injury,  mere 
casual  quotations.  The  comments  on  Lear  and  Hamlet  are 
especially  distinguished  by  a  keen  insight  and  genial  sympathy. 
They  are  lessons  of  philosophy  in  a  brilliant  shape,  and  in  perus- 
ing them  we  scarcely  know  how  to  distinguish  the  influence  on 
our  minds  of  the  critic's  power  and  the  poet's. 

Throughout  these,  and,  indeed,  all  other  parts  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
writings,  his  pure  and  noble  conception  of  womanhood  is  uniformly 
conspicuous.  We  know  few  authors  in  whom  the  idea  of  the 
maiden,  the  wife,  the  daughter,  the  mother,  is  so  beautifully 
drawn,  or  in  whom  the  dignity  of  woman  herself  is  so  highly,  yet 
justly,  exalted.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with 
the  subtle  truth  of  the  following  passage  from  the  notes  on  the 
Tempest: — 

*  Observe  the  perfect  probability  of  the  moment  chosen  by  Prospero 
(the  very  Shakspeare  himself,  as  it  were,  of  the  tempest),  to  open  out 
the  truth  to  his  daughter, — ^his  own  romantic  bearing, — and  how  com- 
pletely anything  that  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  magi- 
cian is  reconciled  and  shaded  in  the  humanity  and  natural  feelings  of 
the  father.  In  the  very  first  speech  of  Miranda  the  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  her  character  are  at  once  disclosed ;  this  would  have  been 
lost  in  direct  contact  with  the  agitation  of  the  first  scene.  The  opinion 
once  prevailed,  but  happily  is  now  abandoned,  that  Fletcher  alone  wrote 
for  women ; — the  truth  is,  that  with  very  few,  and  those  partial,  excep- 
tions, the  female  characters  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are, 
when  of  the  light  kind,  not  decent ;  when  heroic,  complete  viragos. 
But  in  Shakspeare  all  the  elements  of  womanhood  are  holy,  and  there 
is  the  sweet,  yet  dignified,  feeling  of  all  that  continuates  society,  as  sense 
of  ancestry  and  of  sex,  with  a  purity  unassailable  by  sophistry,  because 
it  rests  not  in  the  analytic  processes,  but  in  that  sane  equipoise  of  the 
faculties,  during  which  the  feelinss  are  representative  of  all  past  experi- 
ence,— ^not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  by  whom  she  has 
been  educated,  and  their  predecessors  even  up  to  the  first  mother  that 
lived.  Shakspeare  saw  that  the  want  of  prominence,  which  Pope 
notices  for  sarcasm,  was  the  blessed  beauty  of  the  woman's  character, 
and  knew  that  it  arose  not  from  any  deficiency,  but  from  the  more  exqui- 
site harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  the  moral  being  constituting  one  living 
total  of  head  and  heart.  He  has  drawn  it,  indeed,  in  all  its  distinctive 
energies  of  fiiith,  patience,  constancy,  fortitude, — shown  in  all  of  them 
as  following  the  heart,  which  gives  its  results  by  a  nice  tact  and  happy 
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intuitioD,  without  the  iBtervention  of  the  discurfiiye  faculty,— sees  all 
things  in  and  by  the  light  of  the  affections,  and  errs,  if  it  ever  err, 
in  the  exaggerations  of  love  alone.  In  all  the  Shakspearian  women 
there  is  essentially  the  same  foundation  and  principle;  the  distinct  indi- 
viduality and  variety  are  merely  the  result  of  the  modification  of  cir- 
cumstances, whether  in  Miranda  the  maiden,  in  Imogen  the  wife,  or  in 
Katharine  the  queen.* — ib.  96. 
He  speaks  of  the  love-scene  in  the  sanie  play  thus : — 

'  In  this  scene,  as  it  proceeds,  is  displayed  the  impression  made  by 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  on  each  other :  it  is  love  at  first  sight; — 

at  the  first  sight 

They  have  changed  eyes : — 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  all  cases  of  real  love  it  is  at  one  moment 
that  it  takes  place.  That  moment  may  have  been  prepared  by  previous 
oteem,  admiration,  or  even  affection;  yet  love  seems  to  require  a 
momentary  act  of  volition,  by  which  a  tacit  bond  of  devotion  is  imposed 
— a  bond  not  to  be  thereafter  broken  without  violating  what  should  be 
sacred  in  our  nature.  How  finely  is  the  true  Shakspearian  scene  con- 
trasted with  Dryden's  vulgar  alteration  of  it,  in  which  a  mere  ludicrous 
psychological  experiment,  as  it  were,  is  tried— displaying  nothing  but 
indelicacy  without  passion.  Prospero's  interruption  of  the  courtship  has 
often  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  sufficient  motive ;  still,  his  alleged  reason — 

lest  too  light  winning 

Make  the  prize  light — 
is  enough  for  the  ethereal  connexions  of  the  romantic  imagination, 
although  it  would  not  be  so  for  the  historical.  The  whole  courting 
scene,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  between  the  lovers,  is  a  master- 
piece ;  and  the  first  dawn  of  disobedience  in  the  mind  of  Miranda  to 
the  command  of  her  father  is  very  finely  drawn,  so  as  to  seem  the  work- 
ing of  the  Scriptural  command — Thou  shall  leave  father  and  nwiher^ 
Ac.  O  !  with  what  exquisite  purity  is  this  scene  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted !  Shakspeare  may  sometimes  be  gross,  but  I  boldly  affirm  that 
he  is  always  moral  and  modest.  Alas !  in  this  our  day  decency  of  man- 
ners is  preserved  at  the  expense  of  morality  of  heart,  and  delicacies  for 
rice  are  allowed,  whilst  grossness  against  it  is  hypocritically,  or  at  least, 
morbidly  condemned.' — ib.  99. 

Upon  a  passage  in  Robinson  Crusoe — '  She  was,  in  a  few  words, 
the  stay  of  all  my  affairs,  the  centre  of  all  my  enterprises,*  Cole- 
ridge, more  sua,  takes  up  the  thought,  and  glorifies  it  thus : — 

•  The  stay  of  his  affairs,  the  centre  of  his  interesto,  the  regulator  of  Ws 
schemes  and  movements,  whom  it  soothed  his  pride  to  subinit  to,  and  in 
complying  with  whose  wishes  the  conscious  sensation  of  his  acting  will 
increased  the  impulse,  while  it  disguised  the  coercion,  of  duty! — 
the  clinging  dependant,  yet  the  strong  supporter, — ^the  comforter,  the 
comfort,  and  the  soul's  living  home!  This  is  De  Foe's  comprehensive 
character  of  the  wife,  as  she  should  be;  and,  to  the  honour  of  woman- 
hood be  it  spoken,  there  are  few  neighbourhoods  in  which  one  name  at 
least  might  not  be  found  for  the  portrait.'— vol.  i.  p.  195. 
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AtiAy  %o  tomjdete  this  tiew,  we  mtuit  stdd  a  note  •ag^t«d  by  ft 
paMagt^  in  the  Rev.  John  Stdidford's  Memoir  of  his  father^  the 
late  excellent  bishop,  the  last  book,  as  we  are  told  by  the  editor  of 
these  Remains,  ever  perused  bv  Mr.  Coleridge.  The  text  p.  77 
had  reference  to  Bishop  Sandford's  personal  demeanour  towards 
his  daughters.     Mr.  C.  writes  upon  it : — 

*  I  have  never  met  with  this  remark  in  any  other  book :  it  is  most 
beautiful,  and  of  the  deepest  and  dearest  moral  interest.  The  father 
recognizes  in  his  daughters  the  representatives,  and,  as  it  wete,  renewed 
types  of  their  mother,  and  repeats  towards  them,  delicately  modified  by 
the  diflPerence  of  the  relation,  the  tender  reverence,  the  inward  gentle 
awe,  inseparable  from  all  true  love,  that  is  at  once  pure  and  deep,  and 
which,  even  in  the  stirring,  gay  summer  tide,  the  blossoming  May,  and 
the  sapful  leafy  June,  of  our  natural  life,  can  and  will  preserve  th^ 
purer,  more  permanent,  and  spiritual  element  undebased  by  the  earthly 
accessories,  which  it  elevates,  refines,  clothes,  and  fills  with  its  own 
light,  and  finally  almost  transubstantiates  into  its  own  essence.  From 
the  fether  the  same  tone  and  feeling,  again  modified  by  the  different 
relation,  will  pass  to  the  brothers,  and  thus  the  parental  home  be  a 
rehearsal  of  the  finest  duties,  of  the  continuous  aflections,  of  the  conju- 
gal state.  From  the  reverence  of  womanhood  is  the  ground  of  all 
manly  virtues,  and  a  main  condition  of  all  female  excellence.* 

There  are  several  other  passages  in  these  volumes,  and  in  Mr. 
Coleridge's  formerly  printed  works,  bearing  upon  this  subject ; 
and  we  may  particularly  refer  to  the  note  on  an  expression  in  the 
Rtligio  Medici,  vol.  i.  p.  244.  '  We  cannot  love  a  friend  as  a 
woman,  but  we  may  l6ve  a  wonian  as  a  friend,*  &c.  But  we  have 
indulged  already  so  much  in  qtlotation,  that  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  to  the  reader  only  one  or  two  more  speci- 
mens of  the  dramatic  criticisms  contained  in  this  collection.  To 
us  they  appear  distinguished  by  a  depth  and  an  eloquence  which 
we  have  not  often  seen  before  directed  to  the  same  subjects. 
Take  Mercutio : — 

*How  shall  I  describe  that  exquisite  ebulUence  and  overflow  of 
youthful  life,  wafted  on  over  the  lauehing  waves  of  pleasure  and  pros- 
perity>  as  a  wanton  beauty  distorts  the  face  on  which  she  knows  her 
lover  is  gazing  enraptured,  and  wrinkles  her  forehead  in  the  triumph  of 
its  sfnootnncss !  Wit  ever  wakeful,  fancy  busy  and  procreative  as  an 
insect,  coursg^,  an  easy  mind  that,  without  cares  of  its  own,  is  at  once 
disposed  to  laugh  away  those  of  oldieTS,  and  yet  td  be  interested  in  them, 
-^these  and  ^ll  congenial  qualities)  meldngj  into  the  common  cdbuKu  of 
them  alt,  the  man  of  rank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  it%  exceUenci^ 
and  all  its  weaknesses,  constitute  the  character  of  Mercutio !' — ^vel. 
ii.  p.  1 53. 

Ophelia — 
'  who,  in  the  beginning,  lay  like  a  little  projection  of  land  into  a  lake  of 
stream,  covered  with  spray-flowers  quietly  reflected  in  the  qidet  watetfe, 
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but  at  letigtii  ft  undetnimed  and  loosened,  and  becomes  a  faery  iste,  and 
*fter  a  brief  yagrancy  sink*  almost  wHheut  an  eddy!'— tJ.  284* 
Timon  of  Athens — 

*  Where  shall  we  class  this  play  ?  Perhaps  immediately  below  Lear. 
It  is  a  Lear  of  the  satirical  drama ;  a  Lear  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life ; 
a  local  eddy  of  passion  on  the  high  road  of  society,  while  all  around  is 
the  week-day  goings-on  of  wind  and  weather ;  a  Lear,  therefore,  with- 
out its  soul-searching  flashes,  its  ear-cleaving  thunder-claps,  its  meteoric 
splendours, — ^without  the  contagion  and  the  fearful  sympathies  of 
nature, — the  fates,  the  furies,  the  frenzied  elements  dancing  in  and  out, 
now  breaking  through  and  scattering, — now  hand  in  hand  with, — the 
fierce  or  fantastic  group  of  human  passions,  crimes,  and  anguishes, 
reeling  on  the  unsteady  ground  in  a  wild  harmony  to  the  shock  and  the 
swell  of  an  earthquake.* — ib.  130. 

.   Richard  li.— 

*  It  ia  cleat-  tlmt  Shakspeare  never  meint  to  represent  Richard  as  a 
v^dgar  debauchee,  but  a  man  ^ith  a  wantonness  of  spirit  in  external 
rii«yw,  ia  fbmintne  friendism^  an  intensity  of  woman-like  love  of  thoae 
immediately  about  hiin,  and  a  mistaking  of  the  delight  of  being  loved 
by  him  for  a  lovts  of  him.  And  mark  in  this  scene  (Act  ii.  sc.  2) 
3hakfei()eat>e*d  gentleness  in  toudiing  the  tender  feuperstitiona,  the  term 
incoffrdia  of  presentiments,  in  the  human  mind ;  and  how  sharp  a  line 
of  distinction  he  connnoiily  draws  between  diese  obscure  prevailings  of 
gen^fiil  experieiMse  in  each  individual,  and  the  vulgar  errors  of  mere 
tradition.  Indeed  it  may  be  taken  once  for  all  as  the  tsiith,  that  Shal^ 
speare,  in  the  absolute  univerwdity  of  his  genius,  always  reverences 
whater^  arises  out  of  our  moral  nature ;  he  never  profanes  his  muse 
with  a  contemptuous  reasoning  away  of  the  genuine  and  generali  how- 
ever unaccountable,  feelings  of  mankind.' — ih,  174. 

We  end  these  extracts  vrith  Mr.  Coleridge's  condensed  sum- 
mary of  the  powers  of  the  great  dramatist :— - 

*  Extremum  hune, — ^There  are  three  powers : — ^wit,  which  discovers 
partial  likeness  hidden  in  general  diversity ; — subtlety,  which  discovein 
the  diversity  concealed  in  general  apparent  sameness ; — and  profundity, 
which  discovers  an  essential  unity  under  all  the  semblances  of  difference* 

*  Give  to  a  subtle  man  fancy^  and  he  is  a  wit ;  to  a  deep  man  imagi- 
nation, and  he  is  a  philosopher.  Add,  i^ain,  pleasurable  sensibility  in 
the  threefold  form  of  sympathy  with  the  interesting  in  morals,  the  im- 
pressive in  form,  and  the  harmonious  in  sound, — and  you  have  the  poet. 

*  But  combine  all — wit,  subtlety,  and  fancy,  with  profundity,  imagi- 
nation, and  moral  and  physical  susceptibility  of  the  pleasurable — and  let 
the  object  of  action  be  man  universal;  and  we  snail  have — O!  rash 
prophecy !  say  rather  we  have — a  Shxkspeake  !' — ih,  267. 

The  criticisms  on  Ben  JonsoA  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
comparatively  of  inferior  importance^  and  we  only  advert  to  them 
for  the  purpose  Of  remarking  that  the  generally  depreciatory  tone 
obsetvable  in  them  ought  clearly  to  be  imderstood  as  resulting 
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{rum  a  tacit  reference  in  the  critic's  mind  to  the  Sbakspearian 
standard^  which  it  was  his  paramount  object  to  illustrate.  This 
indeed  appears  fromi  one  of  the  notes  on  the  Silent  Woman. 

*  Caricatures,'  Mr.  C.  says, '  are  not  less  so,  because  they  arc  found 
existing  in  real  life.  Comedy  demands  characters,  and  leaves  caricatures 
to  farce.  The  safest  and  truest  defence  of  old  Ben  would  be  to  call  the 
Epiccene  the  best  of  farces.  The  defect  in  Morose,  as  in  others  of 
Joneon's  dramatis  personce^  lies  in  this ; — that  the  accident  is  not  a 
prominence  growing  out  of,  and  nourished  by,  the  character  which  still 
circulates  in  it,  but  that  the  character,  such  as  it  is,  rises  out  of,  or 
rather  consists  in,  the  accident.  Shakspeare's  comic  personages  have 
exquisitely  characteristic  features ;  however  awry,  disproportionate,  and 
laughable  they  may  be,  still,  like  Bardolph's  nose,  they  are  features. 
But  Jonson's  are  either  a  man  with  a  huge  wen,  having  a  circulation  of 
its  own,  and  which  we  might  conceive  amputated,  and  the  patient 
thereby  losing  all  his  character ;  or  they  are  mere  wens  themselves  in- 
stead of  men — ^wens  personified,  or  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  cut  out, 
mandrake-fashion.  All  the  above,  and  much  more,  will  have  been 
justly  said,  if,  and  whenever,  the  drama  of  Jonson  is  brought  into  ami- 
parisons  of  rivalry  with  the  Shakspearian.  But  this  should  not  be. 
Let  its  inferiority  to  the  Shakspearian  be  at  once  &irly  owned — but  at 
the  same  time  as  the  inferiority  of  an  altogether  different  genus  of  the 
drama.  On  this  ground,  old  Ben  would  still  maintain  his  proud  height 
He,  no  less  than  Shakspeare,  stands  on  the  summit  of  his  hiU,  and  looks 
round  him  like  a  master — though  his  be  Lattrig  and  Shakspeare's 
Skiddaw.'— vol.  ii.  218. 

We  must  here  conclude  our  notice  of  a  work^  the  perusal  of 
which  has  given  us  great  pleasure^  and  which,  with  some  ex- 
scissions  and  condensation  of  almost  identical  matter,  will,  we 
should  think,  constitute  a  substantial  addition  to  the  general  ac- 
ceptability of  Mr.  Coleridge's  vrritings.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  contents  of  these  volumes  are  of  a  perfectly  popular  character, 
and  lead  us  to  anticipate  much  fresh  gratification  in  future  pub- 
lications from  the  same  source.  One  thing  we  would  remark — 
which  is,  that  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  original  MSS.  are  so 
fragmentary  and  were  not  originally  designed  for  the  press,  the 
editor  may,  and  we  think,  ought  to,  consider  himself  entitled  to 
arrange  and  develope  his  materials  with  some  considerable  free- 
dom as  to  mere  diction.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
sentiment  is  to  be  altered ;  but  that  the  thought  may  with  dis- 
cretion and  subject  to  a  just  laste  be  opened  out  for  common 
perusal.  In  these  volumes  we  have  met  with  several  sentences, 
which  seemed  to  us  imperfect  and  confined,  but  the  obscurity  re- 
sulting from  which  would  probably  admit  of  easy  removal  by  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  a  few  words.  This,  and  more  than  this, 
we  apprehend  the  editor  of  any  posthumous  work,  not  prepared 
for  the  press  by  the  author  himself,  has  a  right  to  do  ;  and  we 
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take  die  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  editors  of  Mr.  Coleridge  V 
unpublished  writings  the  ezerdse  of  that  rights — sincerely  re« 
joicing  on  the  part  of  all  ordinary  readers  at  least  to  find  that  with 
all  an  ancient  schoolman's  devotion  to  the  dim  powers  of  ethic 
and  philosophic  science^  the  poet  of  the  Andent  Mariner  and 
Christabel  never  entirely  forgot  the  craft  of  his  youth,  nor  ceased 
to  acknowledge  with  enthusiasm  the  influence  on  his  mind  of  the 
more  glorious  genii  of  the  Muses*  sphere.     For  most  true  it  is — 

*  Of  all  sprites  that  roam  beneath  the  sky, 

The  wildest  are  the  sprites  of  poesy. 

Philosophy  hath  grasp'd  tlie  lightning's  pinions, 
And  tamed  the  rebel  sprites  of  frost  and  snow, 

Hath  ridden  on  the  storm  through  air's  dominions, 
And  chaiu'd  the  myriad  forms  that  sleep  below 

Ocean's  dread  depths ;  but  on  her  dearest  minions 
Philosophy  herself  could  ne'er  bestow 

Power  to  controul  that  wild  fantastic  brood. 

Which  the  strong  magic  of  the  Muse  subdued.** 


We  had  closed  the  preceding  remarks,  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Cottle's  '  Early  Recollections  of  S.  T.  Coleridge '  fell  in  our  way. 
We  have  read  the  two  volumes  through,  and  can  truly  say  that  a 
sense  of  pity  for  the  age  and  self-exposure  of  the  writer  alone 
enables  us  to  express  with  calmness  tne  feelings  which  the  pe- 
rusal has  excited. 

Mr.  Cottle  says  in  his  preface  (p.  xxv.),  that  in  this  work  he  has 
'  endeavoured,  however  imperfect  the  accomplishment,  to  exhibit 
an  example  of  what  biography  ought  to  be  (sic),  in  order  to  re- 
deem its  character,  an  undisguised  portraiture  oif  the  man,  rather 
than  a  stream  of  undeviating  eulogy.'  Whether  the  biographical 
literature  of  this  country  really  needs  the  exhibition  of  a  new 
pattern  to  redeem  its  character  from  the  stains  which  Walton, 
Hacket,  Johnson,  Southey,  and  others,  in  their  different  ages  and 
manners,  have  thrown  upon  it,  we  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  we 
simply  limit  ourselves  to  a  fervent  hope  on  behalf  of  common 
decency  and  common  sense,  that,  let  the  reformation  come  when 
and  whence  it  may,  it  will  not  take  Mr.  Cottle's  present  endeavours 
for  a  model.  The  refuse  of  advertisements  and  handbills,  the 
sweepings  of  a  shop,  the  shreds  of  a  ledger,  the  rank  residuum 
of  a  life  of  gossip, — this  forty-years'  deposit  of  Bristol  garbage, 
smeared  in  the  very  idiocy  of  anecdote-mongering  on  a  shapeless 
fragment,  and  a  false  name  scratched  in  the  filth — is  the  short 

*  Poems  by  John  Moaltrie, — a  smaU  volume  of  such  decided  excellence  as  to 
give  the  author  at  once  a  dhAioguiiAied  itstion  amongiA  the  jwiDger  poets  of  the 
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reHult,  but  Mttperfecl  description,  of  thil  iieW  exemplar  of  bb* 
grsphy  '  M  it  ©tight  to  be.' 

Theire  is  a  writer  with  whose  liame  Mf .  Cottle  has  made  himself 
reiy  famiHat,  but  oF  Whose  heart,  mind,  principles,  or  works  he 
khows  as  m\lch  as  a  fly  of  the  elephant's  proboscis,  which  it  sticks 
on  and  annojs, — ^Svho  has  left  in  an  immortal  work  the  following 
remarks,  which  wfe  recommend  to  Mr.  Cottle*S  quiet  consider- 
ation : — 

*  An  inqui8iti>?fene8d  into  the  minutest  circumstances  and  casual  say- 
ings of  eminent  contemporaries  is  indeed  quite  natural ;  but  so  are  all 
our  follies,  and  the  more  natural  they  are,  the  more  caution  should  we 
exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble  trifles  even  on  the  perish- 
able glass  of  an  ittn  window,  is  the  mark  of  an  idler ;  but  to  engrave 
them  on  the  marble  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
great,  is  something  worse  than  idleness.  The  spirit  of  genuine  bio- 
graphy is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  firmness  with  which 
it  withstands  the  cruvmgs  of  worthless  curiosity,  as  distinguished  from 
the  thirst  after  useful  knowledge.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  anecdotes 
as  derive  their  whole  and  sole  interest  from  the  great  name  of  the  person 
oonceming  whom  they  are  related,  attd  neither  illwtrate  his  genersd 
character  nor  his  particular  actions,  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed 
or  remembered  except  by  men  of  weak  minds :  it  is  not  unlikely^  therc- 
^re»  that  they  were  misapprehended  at  the  time,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  have  been  related  as  incorrectly  as  they  tv^ere  noticed  inju- 
diciously. Nor  are  the  consequences  of  such  garrulous  biography  merely 
negative.  For  as  insignificant  stories  can  derive  no  real  respectability 
from  the  eminence  of  the  person  who  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them, 
but  rather  an  additional  deformity  of  disproportion,  they  are  apt  to  have 
their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  passions  that  accompany  the 
habit  of  gossiping  in  general ;  and  the  misapprehensions  of  weak  men 
meeting  with  the  misinterpretations  of  malignant  men,  have  not  seldom 
farmed  the  ground-work  of  the  most  grievous  calumnies.  Ih  the  second 
place,  these  trifles  are  subversive  of  the  great  end  of  biography)  >jdiich  is 
to  fix  the  attention,  and  to  interest  the  fedings,  of  men  on  those  qualities 
and  actions  which  have  made  a  particidar  life  worthy  <>f  being  recorded. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  an  honest  biographer  to  pourtray  the  promi- 
nent imperfections  as  well  as  excellencies  of  his  hero ;  biit  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  deemed  an  excuse  for  heaping  together 
a  multitude  of  particulars,  which  can  prt)ve  nothing  of  any  man  that 
might  not  have  been  safely  taken  for  granted  of  all  men.  In  the  present 
age  (emphatically  the  age  of  personality)  there  are  more  than  ordinary 
motives  for  withholding  all  ehcouragement  from  this  mania  of  busying 
ourselves  with  the '  names  t>f  others,  which  is  still  more  alarming  as  a 
symptom,  than  it  is  troublesome  as  a  disease.  The  reader  must  be  still 
less  acquainted  with  contemporary  literature  than  myself — a  case  not 
likely  to  occur— if  he  needs  me  to  inform  him,  that  there  are  men, 
who,  trading  in  the  silliest  anecdotes,  in  uaprovokvd  abuse  and  senseless 
eulogy,  think  themselves  nevertheless  both  worthily  and  honourably 
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ettidayed^  if  only  ill  thk  bt  done  iu  g6od  feet  teiiAi)  &fid  from 
tike  jiresB,  md  oif  jmWc  cbaraoben  ;*-^«  ctai  wkkh  h«i  iftcttie^ 
8o  Ta|>Miy  of  lata»  tiUl  it  beeomes  difficdt  to  dinoover  wbsfc  dnnottn 
are  to  be  coaftidered  m  private. 

^  Alu !  if  these  wretched  misusers  of  language, — the  means  of  giving 
wings  to  thought, — the  means  of  multiplying  the  presence  of  an  indivi- 
dual mind, — alas!  had  they  ever  known  how  great  a  thing  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one  simple  truth  is,  and  how  mean  a  thing  a  mere  fact  igu 
except  as  seen  in  the  light  of  some  comprehensive  truth ;  if  they  had 
but  once  experienced  the  unborrowed  complacency,  the  inward  inde- 
pendence, the  home-bred  strength,  with  which  every  clear  conception  of 
the  reason  is  accompanied,  they  would  shrink  from  their  own  pages 
aft  at  the  remembrance  of  a  crime.  For  a  crime  it  is — (and  the  man  who 
hesitates  in  pronouncing  it  such  must  be  ignorant  of  what  mankind  owe 
to  books,  what  he  himself  owes  to  them,  in  spite  of  his  ignorance) — ^thus 
to  introduce  the  spirit  of  vulgar  scandal  and  personal  inquietude  into 
the  closet  and  the  library,  environing  with  evil  passions  the  very  sanc- 
tuaries to  which  we  dbould  flee  for  refuge  from  them.  For  to  what  do 
these  publications  appeal,  whether  they  present  themselves  as  biography 
or  as  anonymous  criticism,  but  to  the  same  feelings  which  the  scandal- 
Iwarers  and  time-killers  of  ordinary  life  seek  to  gratify  in  themselves 
and  their  listeners  f  And  both,  the  authors  and  admirers  of  such  publi- 
cSitions,  in  what  respect  are  they  less  truants  and  deserters  from  their 
o«m  h^irts,  and  fronS  tfceir  appointed  task  of  underrtanding  and  amending 
them,  than  the  uMt  garrulous  female  chronicler  of  the  goings-on  of 
yesterday  in  die  ftmiliii  of  herneighbouM  amltowtiaMk?'-^!  At  Friend, 

« Miierande  p^d, 

Ipse  tihi  cerumnas  vaticinate  tuca  / ' 
We  disclaim  any  contest  with,  and  seek  no  triumph  over,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cottle  ;  not  even  the  duty  of  inflictinr  a  deeply  deserved 
rebuke  shall  induce  us  to  sully  these  pages  with  a  citation  of  any 
of  his  injurious  fooleries.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  he  bad  the 
fortune  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge  during  the 
restdenoe  of  the.  youdthf ul  poet  in  and  near  Bristol — *a  period  in 
YttiKh,  ma  a  Ructeus,'  (  ?  so  Mr.  Cottle  writes)  '  so  Many  men  of 
getiioa  werfe  ther«  congregated  a^  to  justify  the  designation,  the 
AngtEstan  age  of  Bristol ; '  and  that  being  a  bookseller  at  that 
time  (1794-5-6-7),  he  published  Coleridge's  first  collection  of 
pbems^  and  rendered  him  &  great  deal  of  assistance  by  occasional 
advances  and  gifts  of  small  sums  of  money,  and  by  other  friendly 
services.  These  sums  and  services  are  faithfully  recorded  in  Mr. 
Cottle's  volumes ;  they  enter  into  his  latest  as  well  as  earliest  re- 
collections of  a  great  man ;  not  a  guinea  nor  a  shilling  is  foi^tten. 
You  bare  the  account  from  the  books.  The  writer,  in  his  pre- 
face, (p.  XV.,)  suppose  that  some  persons  from  false  shame  would 
'  proteM'  agmnst  all  notice  of  pecuniary  transactions,  and  parti- 
ctthtrly  of  ewte?  noble  instance  of  Ubercdity ' — meamng  a  gift  of 
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SOOL  to  Coleridge  by  Mr.  De  Quinoey.  We  camiot  but  tbink 
that  this  supposition  must  be  a  piece  of  mere  affectation  or  stupid 
misapprehension.  Surely  no  fnend  of  Coleridge's  could  wish — 
much  less  attempt — to  conceal,  upon' the  fitting  occasion,  any  act 
of  pecuniary  kindness  shown  to  him, — ^least  of  all  one,  the  libera- 
lity of  which  appears  to  have  constituted  the  smallest  part  of  the 
obligation.  The  poverty  which  stood  in  need  of  such  assistance 
is  often  enough  confessed  by  the  poet  in  his  own  writings,  and  is 
notorious ;  and  those  who  knew  lum  best,  best  know  that  though 
not  uncaused  by  improvidence,  it  was  a  poverty  unstained  by 
meanness  or  crime.  To  have  stated  this,  its  origin,  its  sufferings, 
its  mitigations,  and  the  names  of  the  happy  mitigators — would 
have  been — ^would  still  be — ^right  and  proper ;  but  to  rake  up 
receipts,  and  to  schedule  every  guinea  for  the  wretched  guinea's 
sake! — Perhaps  it  is  matter  of  taste;  and  certainly  Mr.  Cottle 
has  done  no  disservice  in  this  to  any  one  but  himself.  According 
to  any  way  of  stating  the  account  between  himself  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  exemplary  piece  of  biography,  Mr.  Cottle  must,  we 
should  think,  acknowledge,  upon  calmly  reperusing  the  pages  of 
his  work,  that  he  has  paid  himself  the  balance  in  full  with  interest 
Mr.  Cottle  quotes  (vol.  ii.  p.  190)  a  deeply  affecting  passage 
from  the  posthumous  collection  which  we  have  been  reviewing, 
and  we  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  in  this  passage  the  author, 
Tirith  a  profound  yet  tender  fidelity,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  him- 
self. It  is  a  very  solemn  warning,  and  we  will  aid  Mr.  Cottle  in 
^ving  it  publicity : — 

*  An  Admonition. 
*  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  If  thou  hast  genius  and 
poverty  to  thy  lot,  dwell  on  the  foolish,  perplexing,  imprudent,  dan- 
gerous, and  even  immoral  conduct  of  promise-breach  in  small  things,  of 
want  of  punctuality,  of  procrastination  in  all  its  shapes  and  disgmses. 
Force  men  to  reverence  thy  moral  strength  in  and  for  itself, — seddng 
no  excuse  or  paUiadons  from  fortime,  or  sickness,  or  a  too  full  mind 
that,  in  opulence  of  conception,  overrated  its  powers  of  application. 
But  if  thy  fate  should  be  different ;  shouldest  thou  possess  competence, 
health,  and  ease  of  mind,  and  then  be  thyself  called  upon  to  judge  such 
faults  in  another  so  gifted, — O !  then,  upon  the  other  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, say.  Am  I  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  dare  I  wonder  that  he,  poor 
fellow,  acted  so  and  so?  Dare  I  accuse  him ?  Ought  I  not  to  shadow 
forth  to  myself  that,  glad  and  luxuriating  in  a  short  escape  from 
anxiety,  his  mind  over-promised  for  itself;  that,  want  of  combating 
with  his  eager  desire  to  produce  things  worthy  of  fame,  he  dreamed  <^ 
the  nobler  when  he  should  have  been  producing  tiie  meaner,  and  so  had 
the  meaner  obtruded  on  his  moral  being,  when  the  nobler  was  making 
full  way  on  his  intellectual  ?  Think  of  the  manifolchiess  of  his  accumu- 
lated petty  calls !    Think,  in  short,  on  all  that  should  be  like  a  voice 
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from  Heaven  to  wam  thyself  against  this  and  this,  and  call  it  all  up  for 
pity  and  for  palliation ; — 

(Here^  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence^  Mr.  Cottle  breaks  off  without 
any  mark  or  intimation  of  an  imperfect  quotation.  What  re- 
mained was  but  little,  and  it  is  strange  thta  Mr.  Cottle  should 
not  have  felt  its  pertinency.  We  will  supply  the  omission.) 
— '  and  then  draw  the  balance.  Take  him  in  his  whole, — his  head,  his 
heart,  his  wishes,  his  innocence  of  all  selfish  crime,  and  a  hundred 
years  hence,  what  will  be  the  result?  The  good, — ^wcre  it  but  a  single 
volume  that  made  truth  more  visible,  and  goodness  more  lovely,  and 
pleasure  at  once  more  akin  to  virtue  and,  self-doubled,  more  pleasurable ! 
— and  the  evil,— while  he  lived,  it  injured  none  but  himself;  and  where 
is  it  now?  In  his  grave.  Follow  it  not  thither.' — /?«».,  vol.  i. 
p.  368. 
VVhy  was  this  omitted  ?     Perhaps  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  Cottle  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  second 
volume  to  a  detailed  exposure  of  all  that  he  was  admitted  in  con- 
fidence to  see,  or  which  he  could  learn,  of  that  unhappy  period  of 
poor  Mr.  Coleridge's  life,  during  which  an  impatience  of  the 
miserable  pains  and  restlessness  arising  from  indigestion  and  a 
diseased  interior  had  made  him  the  struggling  slave  of  opium. 
Mr.  Cottle,  in  his  preface,  (p.  xvii.,)  affects  (for  here  again  it  seems 
his  mere  affectation)  to  suppose  that  some  will  ^  strenuously  de- 
nounce all  reference  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  unhappy  passion  for 
opium,' — Qi  this  writer  understands  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  passion,'  then  he  utters,  as  we  conceive,  a  wilful  untruth  in  this 
application  of  it,)— 'or  suggest,  if  noticed,  that  it  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  terms,  so  that  it  should 
attach  to  him  as  lightly  as  water  to  the  feathers  of  some  bird  of 
the  ocean.'     But  he  says,  p.  xviii., 

'  Without  pausing  to  determine  whether  some  minds,  from  their  con- 
tracted horizons,  may,  or  may  not,  condemn  all  beyond  the  limit  of  their 
own  sight,  I  have  aimed  to  present  him  (Coleridge)  in  his  true  features, 
and  not  without  those  disclosures,  essential  to  any  life  of  Mr.  C,  which 
claimed  impartiality  for  its  basis.' 
And  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he  has  adopted 
*  that  course  which  accorded  with  his  own  sense  of  right ;  duly  reflecting 
on,  and  adjusting,  the  claims  of  the  dead,  the  timid,  and  the  public. 
Such,  I  believe,'  he  writes,  *  has  scrupulously  been  done ;  and  happy 
am  I  to  subjoin,  that  this  procedure  has  met  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  many  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  oldest  and  truest  friends.*  The  ultimate 
appeal  is  to  the  reader.' 

There 

*  Can  this  be  the  truth,  and  the  whole  of  it  ?  From  the  evidentlj  anxious  way  in 
which  Mr.  Wade's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  second  volume,  p.  63,  note,  and  in  the 
table  of  contents  to  that  volume,  we  should  have  expected  Mr.  Cottle  to  have  aided 
himself  by  publishing  the  names  of  some  others  of  the  '  many '  old  and  true  friends 
of  Mr.  Coleridge,  wl^  have  so  fullv  concurred  in  this  procedure.    And  is  Mr.  Cottle 
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Thffit  k  a  gpadeft  of  wiM^Iieftdedoefi  m  tbe  moral  $vom 
which  is  sometimes  more  hopelessly  proof  i^;«bisl  thct  snggortiaiii 
of  reason  and  right  feeling  than  a  state  of  the  most  open  i»rofli->> 
gacy.  We  have  a  notable  instam^  of  it  here.  Unable,  cac  nn-* 
wilHng,  to  distinguiah  betweoa  the  statement  and  censure  of  a 
vice  or  a  weakness^  and  a  pandering  to  the  vilest  curiosity  bj  a 
narrative  of  the  loath3€«\«  minutiae  ^  either,  this  veflpeb^ble 
writer  of  biography^  ^  as  it  ought  to  beu'  in  performance^  as  ha 
says^  of  a  solemn  duty,  prints  and  publishes  a  mass  of  wretched 
reminiscences^  which,  unless  sick  rooms  are  to  be  invaded,  and 
the  symptoms  and  phases  of  bodily  disease  recorded  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  crowd,  the  least  supposable  attention  to  the  de- 
cencies of  life,  the  most  ordinary  regard  for  the  awfulness  of  our 
common  humanity,  would  have  left^  where  they  were  founds  in 
the  shades  And  he  does  this,  as  consdence-bound,  to  dater  men 
and  women  from  '  coi^suming  opium/  As  if  any  human  being  in 
this  country,  jgid  after  one  notorious  publication,  could  really 
need  any  warning  upon  such  a  subject,  least  of  all  in  a  form,  the 
only  possible  effect  of  which  must  be  to  corrupt  where  it  does  not 
disgust !  He  would  write  tho  life  of  Rochester,  and  set  about 
warning  young  men  from  Rochester's  courses  bv  publishing  his 
po<;ket-book  and  th^  items  of  his  apothecary's  bill  I 

But  this  by  the  way.  If,  passing  from  the  abstract  character 
aud  tendency  of  Mr.  Cottle's  procedure  in  this  affair,  we  venture 
to  ask  who  or  what  has  given  him  a  moral  right  to  deal  with  the 
memory  of  Coleridge,  as  he  has  done  in  these  volumes? — the 
answer  is,  that  '  Mr,  Coleridge  is  a  man  who,  from  his  intellectual 
eminence,  ceases  to  be  private  property,  but  is  transferred,  with  all 
his  appendages,  to  the  treasury  of  the  public*  (Pref.,  p.  xviii.) 
Gracious  Heaven !  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Is  this  doctrine  to  prevail  ? 
For  the  very  reason  that  it  may  please  God  to  bestow  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  his  wonderful  gifts  of  genius  and  imagina- 
tion on  a  chosen  individual — is  that  favoured  man  to  be  treated 
with  less  tenderness  and  respect  than  is  due  by  the  laws  of  civil- 
ized society  to  the  vulgarest  of  the  species  ?  Is  it  poetasters  and 
foolish  gossips  only  that  may  be  loved  ?  Does  a  great  man  cease 
to  be  a  man?  And  if  so,  are  '  his  appendages,'  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren for  example,  guiltless,  it  may  be,  of  his  intellectual  eminence, 
to  be  nevertheless  confiscated  for  his  crime  ^  to  the  treasury  of 
the  public?'  Wherefore? — we  demand.  Is  it  because  a  pro- 
founder  reverence,  a  more  trembling  sensibility,  may  in  such  a 
case  be  naturally  supposed  to  add  a  keener  sense  of  insult  to  the 

faithful  in  bis  report  of  Mr.  Wade*8  words,  in  making  that  gentleman  say  that '  <?// 
his  friends  united  with  him  in  this  opinion  ?*  It  may  bci  so ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it ;  and  we  make  the  remark  in  consequence  of  having  heard  the  direct 
reverse  stated  in  society  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cottle"^  book. 
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oatcage  w4  ra  uqubu^I  poignancy  to  tbe  ivovndZ  A  rviitraipt  ig 
acknowledged  during  life  ;-^death  »uperYene»»  ofid  tbe  cbildien^ 
represent  the  name,  and  breathe  in  the  memory  of  tbeir  fatb^% 
Let '  the  boriixm  of  their  minds  *  be  neveif  so  '  contracted,' — upo« 
what  moral  ground,  we  repeat,  doe&  tbe  intellectual  eminenco  of 
the  parent  justify  Mr.  Cottle  in  this  bis  barbarous  violation  of 
tbeir  lawful  feelingii-^Haurely  without  tbeir  conc^rren^^/ — in  aU 
probability,  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  their  remonstrances  ? 

But  the  poor  sufferer,  in  tbe  depth  of  bis  remorse,  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  '  entreated  that  after  his  death  a  full 
and  unqualified  narrative  of  his  wretchedness  and  its  guilty  cause 
might  be  made  public,  that,  at  least,  seme  little  good  might  be 
effected  by  the  direful  example.'  It  can  btt  no  justification  te 
Mr.  Cottle,  at  least,  for  he  confesses  that  be  bad  fully  rasolyed 
on  doing  the  worst  that  he  has  d(me,  before  he  was  aware  of  tbe 
existence  of  such  letter.  But  as  to  tbe  publication  of  it  by  Mr. 
Cottle,  he  says, '  Mr.  Wade  banded  this  letter  to  me,  that  it  might 
be  made  public,  in  conformity  ^th  bis  departed  friend's  injunc- 
tion.' (vol.  ii.  p.  185.)  Now,  in  the  first  place,  where  is  the 
injunction  to  publish  this  confidential  communication  itself  to  be 
found  ?  Certainly  not  in  tbe  letter  in  question — the  reasonable 
implicaticm  is  quite  tbe  reverse.  But  were  it  otherwise,  bow  do 
the  facts  stand  I  Tbe  writer  lived  twenty  years  after  the  date  of 
this  paper ;  he  attained,  by  God's  blessing  on  the  medical  care 
of  watchful  friends,  to  better  health  and  a  firmer  tone  of  body ; 
be  became  emphatically  a  great  teacher,  one — to  speak  a  very 
simple  and  notorious  fact — to  whose  influence  more  men  of  dis-f 
Unguished  powers  of  mind  have  owed,  and  confessed  that  they 
owed,  their  conversion  from  heresy  and  even  total  infidelity  to  the 
pure  light  of  Catholic  Christianity,  than  to  any  other  individual 
of  this  age :  he  never  concealed  his  former  sufferings  or  weak- 
ness, yet  sought  every  occasion  to  speak  in  solemn,  though  mourn- 
ful, censure  of  the  melancholy  self-exposure  contained  in  the 
well-known  work  of  a  man  of  genius :  he,  five  years  before  hi^ 
death,  in  the  fi^l  possession  of  all  his  great  alniities,  made  and 
published  his  last  will,  a  document  of  almost  awful  impressive- 
ness,  and  thereby  he  expressly  confided  to  the  judgment  of  his 
executor,  a  chosen  friend,  the  task  of  publismng  such  of  his 
letters,  to  be  collected  from  or  contributed  by  his  correspondents, 
(u  that  friend  might  deem  expedient.  Mr.  Cottle  asks  (pref.  p. 
xxiv.) — not  without  some  inaolience  of  manner- — ^  ivho  (sic)  can  be 
authorised  in  hazarding  tbe  declaratk>n,  equally  invalid,  that  Mr. 
Coleridge's  wishes,  with  respect  to  tbe  publication  of  his  Testa- 
mentary Letter  (sic),  were  ever  different  from  those  be  had  so 
deliberately  avowed  ? '  Repeating  our  inquiry  where  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge ever  expressed  any  wishes  for  the  publication  of  this  letter 
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to  Mr.  Wade,  we,  in  our  turn,  will  a«k  Mr.  Cottle  hinifelf,  what 
he  thinks  would  have  heen  the  feelings  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge if,  after  entrusting,  with  a  really  testamentary  voice,  to  his 
executor  the  delicate  office  of  publishing  such  of  his  letters  as 
that  selected  individual  should  deem  eTspedient,  he  had  been'  told 
that  his  old  friend  Joseph  Cottle  had  resolved  to  print  the  letters 
and  communications  which  appear  in  these  volumes,  not  only 
without  the  authority,  but,  as  we  are  led  to  infer,  against  the  re* 
spectful,  but  earnest,  reclamation  of  that  accredited  representative 
himself? 

One  word  more.  Mr.  Cottle  will  have  reason  to  feel  that  in 
what  we  have  been  compelled  to  say  upon  his  book,  we  have 
spoken  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  He  cannot  but  see,  upon 
a  little  sober  reflection,  that  if  our  disposition  had  been  hostile, 
he  has  enabled  us  to  gratify  it  to  the  full.  We  might  have  made 
him  ridiculous — a  single  page  of  selections  would  lutve  been  more 
lasting  and  effectual  for  that  purpose  than  the  satire  of  Byron 
himself.  But  we  have  abstained,  and  do  abstain,  from  availing 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  mistake  of  a  strong  desire  for 
the  actual  possession  of  literary  ability,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Cottle ;  and  we  would  wish  our  remarks  to  come  in  a  moral  tone 
only  to  him.  Indeed,  if  these  volumes  had  been  couched  in  the 
semi-ruffian  style  of  ah  obscure  publication*  of  a  year  or  two  ago, 
we  should  have  passed  them  by  unregarded ;  but  when '  bonscienoe/ 
and  ^  du^,*  and  '  religion,'  are  put  forth  as  the  inducement  and 
the  justification,  the  matter  is  different.  The  profligate  savagery 
of  one  kind  of  book  effectually  works  its  own  rejection  with  every 
civilized  individual ;  whilst  the  smooth  tone  and  pious  guise  of 
another  may  in  part  conceal,  but  in  reality  aggravate  and  extend, 
the  venom  and  the  scope  of  its  example.  A  more  pernicious 
instance  of  the  latter  kind  than  these  volumes  exhibit  we  do  not 
remember. 

*  The  following  vigorous  sonnet  struck  us  a  good  deal  in  perusing  Mr.  Moultrie's 
volume  of  poems  :^> 

TO  THI  ANOmmOUS  BOrrOR  of  OOL«UOOB*S  T.VTTUtl  AND  CONVBRSATIONS. 

<  A  gibbering  ape  that  leads  an  elephant ; 
A  dwarf  deform'd,  the  presence  heralding 
Of  potent  wisard,  or  the  elfin  king; 
Caliban,  deigning  sage  advice  to  grant 
To  roightv  ftosper  in  some  hour  of  want ; 
SweetBuUy  Bottom,  while  the  fairies  sing, 
»- — : — .  uppjuug^  to  their  rich  ciroUing, 


But  feebly  typify  thy  flippant  cant, 

Stupid  defameri  who  for  many  a  year 

With  earth's  profoundest  teacher  wast  at  school, 

And,  notwithstanding,  doit  at  last  appear 

A  brainless,  heartless,  fiithless,  hopeless  fool. 

Come,  take  thy  cap  and  bells,  and  throne  thee  here. 

Conspicuous  on  the  dunce's  loftiest  stool.* 

AttT. 
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Art.  II. — Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  Augustus 
William  Hare,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Hector 
of  Alton  Barnes.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.   1837. 

TX^E  do  not  often  handle  matters  directly  theological ;  but  still 
V  *  there  is  a  class  of  subjects  that  lie  on  the  l^nrders,  in  that 
debatable  ground  between  literature  and  religion,  in  which  we 
hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to  make  inroads ;  and  in  something  of 
that  doubtful  mind,  at  least,  in  which  Bums  took  up  his  pen  to 
indite  what  might  perhaps  '  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  a  sermon,* 
we  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words  which  may  prove  theological 
strictures  on  the  publication  before  us,  or  an  essay  on  village- 
preaching. 

We  have  here  two  volumes  of  sermons  preached  by  their  author, 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Hare,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  seques- 
tered hamlet  in  Wiltshire,  and  published  after  his  premature  death 
as  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  parish.  They  are,  in  truth, 
as  appears  to  us,  on  the  whole>  compositions  of  very  rare  merit  in 
their  kind,  and  realize  a  notion  we  have  always  entertained,  that  a 
style  of  sermon  for  our  rural  congregations  there  somewhere  was, 
if  it  could  be  hit  off,  which  in  language  should  be  familiar  without 
beii^  plebeian,  and  in  matter  solid,  vrithout  being  abstruse ;  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  shepherd,  in  whatever  wilderness  his 
flock  might  feed,  to  let  such  '  lean  and  flashy  songs  grat^  on  his 
pipe,'  as  are  frequently  produced  under  the  title  of  sermons  to  a 
country  congregation ;  and  that  vrith  a  little  pains  a  quickening 
spirit  might  be  introduced  into  the  village  pulpit,  which  should 
rescue  it  from  the  charge  of  dullness  under  which  it  has  so  long 
laboured,  and  render  it  a  more  effectual  engine  than  it  is,  for  im- 
pressing the  people.  But  '  coughing  will  drown  the  parson's 
saw,'  so  long  as  a  saw  it  is, — '  the  curate  will  enjoy  sweet  sleep  in 
his  desk,  and  sweet,  the  clerk  below,'  so  long  as  it  is  the  droumf 
rector  that  drawls  over  his  head ;  and  no  wonder  if  the  congrega- 
tion is  small,  whilst  it  can  be  said  of  the  >icar,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
writes  of  him,  if  we  remember,  in  an  early  imitation  of  Crabbe, 

•  Dry  were  his  sermons,  though  his  walls  were  wet.* 
The  observations,  however,  which  we  have  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  village-preaching  in  the  abstract,  will  arrange  themselves  per- 
haps most  conveniently  under  the  several  aspects  in  which  we 
shall  consider  these  sermons. 

Now  first  with  respect  to  style.  The  language  then  of  a  ser- 
mon to  a  country  coiupregation  should  be  of  Saxon,  not  of  Latin  or 
French  extraction.  Your  country  congregation  consists  of  the  best 
and  the  worst  educated  people  in  the  land,  and  the  sermon  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  alike  edifying  to  both. 

VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxvii.  i>  The 
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The  squire  needs  not  to  be  revolted  by  iu  coarseness  and  Tulg«- 
nty ;  or,  which  is  more  to  be  apprehended^  be  led  to  esteem  it  an 
effusion  obviously  intended  for  the  poor  to  follow,  and  for  him  to 

?atronize  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peasant  must  not  be  sacri- 
ced  to  the  refinement  of  his  superiors,  nor  be  made  to  feel  that 
whatever  scraps  of  saving  knowledge  come  to  his  share  are  but 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table.  But  Saxon- English 
has  the  merit  of  being  at  once  acceptable  to  the  highest  class, 
.  because  it  is  good  in  taste,  and  to  the  lowest,  because  it  is  intelli- 
gible in  meaning ;  and  thus  both  profit  by  it.  It  is  the  Saxon 
character  of  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  that  suits  it  to  every  con- 
gregation, from  the  parish-church  to  the  chapel-royal.  Were  it 
saturated  with  terms  of  Latin  or  Norman  origin,  it  would  not  be 
a  whit  more  fit  for  a  court,  and  it  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  a  cot- 
tager. Let  no  man  despise  the  power  of  this  dialect.  Some  of 
the  finest  bursts  in  our  literature  are  in  almost  pure  Saxon. 
Milton  is  never  greater  than  when  he  is  speaking  in  it.  His  noble 
sonnet  on  the  massacre  in  Piedmont  contains  scarcely  a  word 
which  is  not  Saxon.  His  ode  on  the  Nativity  is  of  the  same 
stamp :  so  are  his  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  Crabbe's  '  Hall  of 
•Justice,'  and  Cowper's  '  Cast-away,'  each  the  most  powerful  copy 
of  verse,  perhaps,  which  their  respective  authors  penned,  are 
monuments  of  the  simple  majesty  of  Saxon-English.  But  were  it 
lessl  vigorous  than  it  is,  it  is  the  speech  of  the  people,  and  it  would 
be  a  pitiful  ambition  in  a  minister  of  God  to  be  playing  the 
pedant  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  be  painting  the  window  till  he  has 
dimmed  the  light.  Let  any  man  read  the  sermons  of  Parr, 
addressed  to  the  good  people  in  Hatton  church,  and  he  will  see 
at  once  that  it  was  as  necessary  for  him  to  have  spoken  '  by  two  or 
three  (sentences),  and  to  have  had  one  to  interpret,'  as  it  ever  was 
for  man  who  spake  in  an  unknown  tongue  of  old.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, pedantry,  so  much  as  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  labouring  classes,  that  renders  so  large  a  share  of  what 
■is  provided  for  them  quite  useless ;  and  we  could  name  several 
publications  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  which  make  no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  of  which 
the  writers  are  above  all  suspicion  of  vanity,  and  yet  which  are 
-lost  upon  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  because  they  do  not 
'speak  to  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Now  it  is  a  merit  in  these 
sermons  of  Mr.  Hare  that  they  speak  in  no  other.  For  instance, 
on  the  reasonableness  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents — 

*  What  plant  from  the  Indies  is  so  difficult  to  rear,  or  needs  such  con- 
stant care  and  watching,  as  a  delicate,  sickly  diild  ?    Think  of  the  wear 
and  tear  in  the  mother's  heart.     I  have  often  seen  it  during  that  rearing. 
It  18  not  the  child-bearing  so  much  as  the  child-rearing;  it  is  the  watch- 
ing 
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fng  the  crtMUe  with  pttient  eye,  day  nfter  day,  for  hours  ^together ;  it  is 
Ih*  care  and  fear,  and  anxiety  and  wearinc^  while  nursing  childrsa 
l^rough  their  ilbesses,  that  drives  the  colour  from  a  mother's  cheek, 
and  miidces  it  pale  and  wan  before  its  time.' — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  378. 
Ot,  on  the  Resurrection ;  thus  the  sermon  opens — 
•  ••  Christ  is  risen ! "  Such  is  the  greeting  in  Russia  on  the  morning 
of  Easter-day.  In  the  great  city  of  Moscow,  and  throughout  the  whole 
country,  when  two  friends  meet  on  this  morning,  one  of  them  says  to 
the  other,  "  Christ  is  risen ! "  Among  all  the  customs  I  ever  read  of, 
this  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  Christian  and  most  beautiful.  It  is 
the  seeing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  true  light,  not  as  a  fact 
which  we  are  merely  to  believe,  because  it  is  written  in  the  New  Testa-* 
tomkty  without  thinlung  or  caring  much  about  it,  but  as  a  piece  of  good 
news  to  ourselves  which  we  cannot  help  speaking  of  for  joy.  What 
the  Russians  then  have  said  to  each  other  on  Easter-day  for  hundreds  of 
yean,  let  me  no^  say  to  you :  let  me  say  to  you  with  a  joyful  and 
thankful  heart,  "  Christ  is  risen ! "  '—vol.  i.,.  p.  282. 
The  most  fastidious  hearer  could  not  find  fault  with  such  Eng-* 
lish,  nor  the  most  unlettered  misunderstand  it. 

The  defect  of  style  against  whicJii  we  have  hitherto  directed  our 
caution,  the  use  of  exotic  diction,  so  fatal  to  the  perspicuity  of  vil-^ 
lage  sernKms,  issued  haak  the  school  of  Johnson.  The  next  to 
which  vre  shall  advert,  the  use  of  periphrasis,  from  that  of  Gib- 
bon. Gibbon's  fondness  for  this  figure  is  quite  unaccountable, 
driving  lum,  as  it  often  does,  to  the  clumsy  expedient  of  explain^' 
ing  hia  own  meaning  at  the  foot  of  his  own  page,  as  if  the  text 
were  to  be  the  puzzle,  of  which  the  note  was  the  solution.  For 
example — 

'  *  After  a  war  of  about  forty  years,  undertidcen  by  the  mo$t  stupid^ 
maintained  hy  the  moit  distoluts^  and  terminated  by  the  Tfioit  Uma^  of 
all  tl^  emperoTSi  the  far  greater  part  of  the  island  submitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke.'* 

And  then  we  are  told  heneath  that  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domi- 
tian  are  the  emperors  meant.  In  Gibbon  this  came  of  affectation ; 
in  such  humble  followers  as  Hayley  (who  is  profuse  in  the  use  of 
it),  of  feebleness  too,  as  the  tumidity  of  the  limb  does  but  indicate 
the  debility  of  the  system.  Affectation  is  bad  enough  anywhere ; 
in  the  pulpit  intolerable ;  and  if  the  preacher,  especially  the 
preacher  to  a  country  congregation,  does  not  put  pith  ipto  bia 
words,  and' '  make  them  pierce  as  nails,*  they  will  scarcely  fixkl 
their  way  through  an  hcmest  hind's  or  yeoman's  head.  Mr.  Hate, 
who,  throughout  these  sermcms,  gives  proof  of  his  intimate  kn<yw- 
ledg^  of  the  poor,  derived  from  pastoral  intercourse  with  them, 
never  bewilders  them  by  any  such  circumlocution,  but  goes  right 
to  the  mark.  

^'  ^^  •  D*diiiStad?ill,v.i,p.6,    \%too. 
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*  All  extortion,*  says  he,  for  instance,  ^  according  to  this  rule,  eoBiet 
lender  the  eighth  commandment.  So  does  the  taking  advantage  of  a 
neighbour's  ignorance,  or  of  his  necessities,  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
him.  So  do  all  those  things  which  too  many  reckon  fair,  such  as  cheat? 
ing  the  king's  revenue,  smuggling  and  buying  of  smu^glersy  poaching 
and  buying  of  poachers :  all  these  are  breaches  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment.'— ^vol.  ii.,  p.  402. 

Or  again — 

*  There  is  hardly  a  poor  person  in  these  parts  of  England  whq  does 
not  get  what  our  great  grandfathers  would  have  deemed  to  be  luxuries. 
I  will  mention  two  of  these — tea  and  wheaien  bread.  If  any  one,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  foretold  that  the  time  would  come  when  every  cottage 
in  England  would  have  its  teapot  and  its  loaf  of  wheaten  bread,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at  as  a  foolish  dreamer.  Yet  that  time  is  come.' — 
vol.  ii.,  p.  268. 

We  have  heard  preachers  in  our  time  who  would  have  flinched 
from  expressions  so  nartural  and  straightforward ;  and  would  infal- 
libly have  warned  these  poor  people  on  the  Downs  against  holding 
any  intercourse  with  the  noctunial  marauder  on  the  main  or  on 
the  manor ;  and  have  suggested  to  them  the  gratitude  they  owed 
for  a  fragrant  beverage  and  farinaceous  food.  And  so  might  Mr. 
Hare,  if  his  taste  had  been  less  correct,  and  his  desire  of  doing 
good  less  earnest ;  and  he  would  then  have  had  the  comfort  of 
thinking,  after  he  had  delivered  his  discourse^  that  though  he  had 
left  his  Wiltshire  peasants  in  the  dark,  to  be  sure,  as  to  the 
c^ences  they  were  to  shun,  or  the  blessings  for  which  they  were 
to  be  thankful,  yet  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  at  any  rate,'  Imd  not 
suffered  in  his  hands. 

We  next  come  to  the  use  of  Ulmtrations  in  a  sermon.  '  The 
country  parson  in  preaching,'  says  Herbert,  'sometimes  tells  the 
people  stories  and  savings  of  others,  according  as  his  text  invites 
him ;  for  them  also  men  heed  and  remember  better  than  exhort- 
ations, which  though  earnest,  yet  often  die  with  the  sermon,  espe- 
cially with  country  people,  which  are  thick  and  heavy,  aiul  hard 
to  raise  to  a  point  of  zeal  and  fervency,  and  need  a  mountain  of 
fire  to  kindle  them ;  but  stories  and  sayings  they  will  remember.' 
Before  the  Reformation,  sermons  abounded  in  such  tales,  so 
much  so  indeed  as  to  require  regulations  to  correct  the  excess ;  as 
well  as  for  some  time  after  it.  But  in  those  days  many  causes 
concurred  to  render  discourses  from  the  pulpit  more  colloquial. 
The  chief  preachers  were  the  Friars ;  men  who  might  take  rank 
with  our  own  Ranters.  Their  hearers  were  perpetually  coming 
and  going  during  the  sermon,  as  suited  their  convenience,  the 
diurch-door  open,  and  no  ceremony  used ;  often,  indeed,  it  was 
delivered  in  the  open  air,  at  a  cross,  or  from  a  vrindow.  If  the 
audience  laughed  outright  at  «  passage  that  pleased  them,  or 
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coughed  at  one  tbat  galled  them,  no  offence  was  taken/  nor  any 
scandal  felt ;  the  license  of  the  church  being  pretty  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  play-house,  for  indeed  the  two  reciprocated ; 
the  pulpit  being  always  dramatic,  the  stage  often  theological. 
This  freedom  from  all  constraint,  both  of  the  teacher  and  hearer, 
became  by  degrees  abridged ;  the  country  clergy  rising  in  rank 
and  education  (for  immediately  after  the  Reformation  they  were 
very  low  in  both  these  respects),  and  so  growing  more  fastidious, 
and  a  severer  influence  shedding  itself  both  upon  them  and  upon 
their  people  by  the  progressive  ascendency  of  the  Puritan.  Ac-' 
oordii^ly  within  a  century  after  the  downfal  of  Popery,  we  find 
Thomas  Fuller — ^the  last  man,  from  natural  temperament,  one 
would  have  thought  likely  to  offer  a  caution  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject— saying  of  the  '  faithful  minister,'  ^  his  similes  and  illustra- 
tions are  always  familiar,  never  contemptible.  Indeed  reasons  are 
the  pillars  of  the  fabric  of  a  sermon,  but  similitudes  are  the  win-' 
dows  which  give  the  best  light.  He  avoids  such  stories  whose 
mention  may  suggest  bad  thoughts  to  the  auditors,  and  will  not 
Bse  a  light  comparison  to  make  thereof  a  grave  application,  for 
fear  lest  his  poison  go  further  than  his  antidote.' 

Preaching,  therefore,  now  took  an  opposite  tack,  and  from 
having  been  certainly  once  succulent,  by  the  time  of  John  Wesley 
had  become  sapless.  This  was  one  cause  which  rendered  the 
new  style  of  preaching  adopted  by  him  and  his  followers  so 
attractive ;  the  people  not  staying  to  examine  whether  the  water 
wanted  filtering,  because  their  throat  was  dry  through  the  drought 
which  had  preceded.  The  standard,  according  to  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  imagery  and  diction  of  the  pulpit  of  modem  days 
was  regulated,  was  not  fixed  before  the  divines  of  Queen 
Anne's  time ;  as  the  vocabulary  of  poetry,  according  to  Johnson', 
was  not  determined  before  the  age  of  Dryden.  In  both  cases, 
the  restraint  has  been  injurious  to  the  subject  of  it.  There 
was  a  Doric  simplicity, — '  wood-notes  wild ' — in  the  poets  before 
Dryden,  for  which  the  greater  correctness,  it  may  be,  of  those 
who  have  since  lived,  is  but  a  poor  substitute ;  and  there  was  a 
homely  vigour  in  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  the  pulpit  of 
the  days  of  the  First  and  Second  Charles,  which  has  been  ill 
replaced  by  the  decorous  tamencss  of  later  times.  Surely  it  is  a 
morbid  taste,  and  one  that  requires  correction,  which  woidd  kick 
at  images  that  satisfied  a  Barrow ;  and  yet  we  could  point  out 
numbers  in  his  sermons,  which  would  be  now  rejected  by  the 
preacher,  even  the  village  preacher,  as  mean  and  pedestrian ;  and 
whilst  such  things  are,  it  is  not  on  the  tithing-day  alone  that  we 
have  cause  to  lament  that  the  farmer  should  be  so  coarse,  and  thb 
dergy  so  fine.      The  familiar  illustration,  therefore,  by  which  a 
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subject  is  rendered  dear  to  perscms  slow  to  appreh^tid/  «ad  int** 
resting  to  pers^His  hard  to  be  exdted,  is  a  figure  not  lightly  to  be 
renounced  in  deference  to  the  false  refinement  of  the  magnates  of 
a  congregation — though^  doubtless^  capable  of  abuse.  We  say 
false  refinement ;  for  there  are  parables  both  in  the  Prophets  and 
in  the  Gospels,  against  which  the  same  parties  might  find  the 
same  objection.  Mr.  Hare,  therefore^  adopts  the  use  of  such 
images  with  all  boldness.  The  man  who  does  not  grow  in  grace 
is '  a  dwarf  in  soul ;'  a  spectade  as  hideous  and  misshapen  to  the- 
spiritual  eye,  as  a  dwe^  in  body  to  the  eye  of  flesh.  (L  50.) 
Men  think  highly  of  those  who  rise  n^idly  in  the  world ;  whereas 
nothing  rises  quicker  than  *  dust,  straw,  and  feathers.'  (i.  45.)  Re- 
ligion must  be  learned  by  practice,  not  by  hearing  or  reading  only ; 
'it  is  not  by  hearing  or  reading  about  shoes,  that  a  man  becomes 
a  shoemaker.*  (i.  97.)  You  must  not  be  content  with  spelling 
and  reading  a  parable,  but '  do  as  the  bees  do'  with  a  flower, 
settle  upon  it  and  suck  out  the  honey,  (i.  3Q.)  '  Laws  are  like 
looking-glasses,  they  may  show  us  our  ugliness,  but  cannot  give 
us  new  shapes.'  (i.  257.)  Religious  services  are  the  means,  not 
the  end, — '  the  road  to  London  is  not  London.'  (ii.  131.)  *  The 
tooth  of  a  child  is  easier  to  draw  than  that  of  a  man,  because  it 
has  no  fangs ;  so  is  it  with  his  evil  passions.'  (ii.  387*)  Easy 
illustrations  of  this  kind  are  scattered  in  profusion  throughout 
these  sermons ;  certainly  impart  to  them  an  air  of  great  freshness 
and  vivadty ;  must  have  had  the  effect  of  baiting  the  pulpit,  and 
gathering  a  congregation ;  and  no  doubt  at  this  moment  live  ia 
the  memory  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alton  Barnes,  and  will 
be  long  quoted  as  the  apothegms  of  their  beloved  and  departed 
pastor.  If  in  a  few  instances  they  may  be  felt  to  border  on  the 
ludicrous,  as  where  a  child  is  compared  to  an  unfledged  angei 
fallen  to  earth,  and  to  be  restored  to  heaven  (ii.  1 14),  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Mr.  Hare  wrote  these  sermons,  and 
Still  more  at  the  moment  when  he  sanctioned  the  publication  of 
than,  he  was  occupied  with  far  other  thoughts  than  how  to  ap<» 
prove  himself  to  those  '  who  are  nothing,  if  not  critical.'  Still 
this  is  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  use  of  familiar 
illustration ;  and  we  notice  it  the  rather,  lest  the  imitators  of  his 
Style  of  preaching,  of  which  we  foresee  many,  should  be  led  to 
tread  in  Mr.  Hare's  steps,  not  in  the  hundred  cases  where  he  has 
trod  straight,  but  in  the  two  or  three  where  he  may  have  trod  awry. 
Thefre  is  another  suggestion  as  to  village  preaching  which  the 
]HiblicaliOn  before  us  presents.  It  is  a  feature  in  these  sermons^ 
and  Qttfi  greatly  to  be  commended,  that  they  make  much  use  of 
the  U99  triie  passages  of  scripture,  whilst  those  which  are  in  the 
mottthH  and  memories  of  all,  th^y  take  ior  granted  are  so,  and 
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rath^  Umch  thaa  dmr  out  at  full  length — guarda  epw$a.  Foi^ 
instance,  to  show  that  the  seed  of  the  heaviest. cringes  piay  be 
lurking  in  a  man's  heart  when  he  least  suspects  it,  the  case  of 
Hazael  is  quoted.  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog/  says  he  to  Elisba, 
'  that  he  should  do  this  great  and  terrible  tlung?'  Hazael  thought 
sit  the  time  that  it  was  impossible  f(»r  him  to  commit  such  a  crime 
pi  murder ;  yet  the  very  day  after  his  return  to  the  King  of  Syria, 
'  he  todi  a  thick  doth  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread  it  on 
his  face,  so  that  he  died.'  (i.  S90.)  Here  we  have  a  passage,  not 
recondite  certainly,  but  still  not  trite,  to  exemplify  the  doctrine, 
Agam,  in  a  sermon  on  Isaiah  bd.  3 — '  Trees  of  righteousness,  the 
planting  of  the  Lord  '—occasion  would  naturally  present  itself 
it  might  be  imagined,  for  a  reference  to  the  parable  of  the  barren 
fig*tree ;  and  so  it  does ;  but  Mr.  Hare  quotes  no  more  of  it  than 
tiie  three  words  of  warning  with  which  he  closes  his  sermon,  ^  cut 
it  down,'  (i.  478)  satisfied  that  he  thereby  touched  a  spring,  and 
ibai  the  memory  of  his  hearers  would  supply  the  rest.  For  he 
probably  centered  that  the  members  of  a  congregation  of  tb« 
Church  of  England  hear  certain  passages  in  scripture — the  most 
important  passages,  no  doubt — always  once,  possibly  several  times 
every  year  of  their  lives — ^that  those  amongst  them  who  have  been 
at  weekly  or  Sunday  scho<^,  have  learned  many  such  passages  by 
rote — that  it  may,  therefore,  be  safely  presumed  that  such  pas- 
sages are  tolerably  familiar  to  them,  and  may  for  the  most  part 
be  called  to  their  minds  by  a  hint,  and  that  more  is  superfluous; 
again,  that  the  Bible  is  the  whole  compass  of  a  poor  man's  lite- 
rature; and  that  on  tins  account  he  is  often  much  better  versed 
in  it  than  greater  scholars  who  are  spending  themselves  upon 
•very  work  that  comes  out— that  he  is  therefore  frequently  not  an 
iwsompetent  judge  of  the  degree  in  which  his  minister  is  master  of 
the  scriptures ;  and  that  he  will  be  much  more  likely  to  listen  te 
him  with  reverence,  when  he  perceives  his  range  over  themt  to  be 
wide  and  commanding,  than  when  he  suq>ects  bii  knowledge  to 
be  just  commensurate  with  the  chapters  that  occur  in  tJbe  Simday 
eervices. 

It  is  true  that  the  practice  for  which  we  are  pleading  is  nnl 
that  adopted  by  our  Keformers  in  the  homilies.  The  bonulies 
make  long  and  large  extracts  from  the  porticms  of  scripture  ^ 
present  the  most  popular  and  best  known;  but  when  the  honur 
lies  wore  composed,  it  must  be  recollected,  no  portion  whatevei* 
was  well  known  and  popular.  Latimer's  sermons  presume  upon 
an  ntter  ignorance  of  scripture  even  amongst  the  highest  class 
of  all.  When  he  preached  before  the  Ducheis  of  Sufiblk  and 
ber  boniehold,  a  family  as  likely  to  be  intimate  with  $cripture  as 
aay  of  die  tune,  be  relates  cirqumsfamtisHyi  and  as  tbcnigh  tb^ 
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passages  would  be  strange  to  his^  hearers^  the  interview  of  Jesus 
with  the  Samaritan  woman^  and  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sappfaira.  Even  the  early  deliberate  writings  of  the  chief  Re- 
formers are  not  without  blemishes  which  betray  that  scripture  was 
as  yet  a  novelty  even  with  the  best  informed.  '  The  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man'  talks  of  Jesus  being  brought  before  one 
Pontius  Pilate ;  of  his  being  bound  fast  to  a  pillar ;  and  of  Lot 
and  his  three  daughters;  all  of  them  passages  revised  and  cor- 
rected in  the  re-publication  of  the  same  work  with  additions^  a 
few  years  later,  and  when  the  Bible  had  been  more  studied^  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man/ 
When^  however^  the  Reformation  had  established  itself^  it  became 
quite  characteristic  of  the  English  divines,  of  Jewell,  for  instance, 
eminently,  of  Hooker,  of  Sanderson,  to  have  an  apposite  passage 
of  scripture  for  everjrthing  ;  scripture  being  found  in  their  hands 
a  mine  which  might  ever  be  worked,  and  never  be  worked  out ; 
and  so  far  from  dwelling  upon  threadbare  quotations,  such  as 
might  occur  to  any  man  just  as  well  as  themselves,  and  thus 
giving  token  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  commission  that  they  occu- 
pied the  teacher's  chair,  and  not  by  right  of  superior  knowledge, 
they  were  perpetually  interesting,  and  very  often  surprising,  their 
hearers  or  readers  by  the  dexterous  application  of  texts  not  com- 
monly produced,  but  being  produced,  to  the  purpose  and  deci- 
sive ;  stamping  the  impression  they  were  wishing  to  communicate 
more  effectually 'by  the  smartness  with  which  they  struck  it  in ; 
and  creating  at  once  a  reverential  curiosity  about  a  book  which 
was  found  to  be  so  full  of  resources,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  character  and  Q£Bce  of  men  who  could  develop  them  so  suc- 
cessfully. But  these  were  divines  who  had  drank  deep  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  in  several  of  whom  this  faculty  is  remark- 
able ;  and  whilst  we  may  smile  at  their  exercise  of  it^  when  they 
find  an  argument  against  the  buskin  of  the  player,  in  that  it 
'  adds  a  cubit  unto  his  stature,'  &c.  &c. — ^we  cannot  but  admire  the 
same  research  as  applied  to  a  more  worthy  end,  when  it  discovers 
a  number  of  subordinate  prophecies  relating  to  the  Saviour 
to  ccHne,  in  passages  commonly  overlooked ;  and  we  think  the 
preadier  would  omy  have  the  more  attentive  audience,  who  whilst 
he  did  not  keep  back  such  prophecies  as  are  the  most  striking 
and  prominent,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Miraculous  Conception, 
contained  in  the  seventh  diapter  of  Isaiah;  that  of  his  character 
and  office,  in  the  ninth;  or  that  of  his  person,  reception,  and 
end,  in  the  fifty-third;  should  nevertheless  season  Ins  sermon 
with  those  more  secondary  predictions  which  Tertullian  detects, 
or  thinks  he  detects  elsewhere,  of  his  being  sent  by  Pilate  to 
Herod;  of  the  darkness  at  noonday;  of  the  veu  being  r^t;  of  the 
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body  being  mistiiig ;  of  the  resort  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre ; 
and  of  the  charge  they  received  on  seeing  the  vision  of  angels«*  • 
The  observance^  therefore^  of  this  rule  in  the  construction^  of 
sermons^  to  presume  upon  the  congregation  having  some  ae- 
quaintaoce  with  the  common-places  of  scripture,  though  much 
to  learn  as  to  the  remainder^  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
them  from  that  tediousness  which  naturally  attaches  to  compo- 
sitions that  enlarge  upon  what  we  know  well^  and  keep  nlence 
upon  what  we  know  imperfectly;  and  though  the  remark  ap- 
ices to  all  sermons  alike,  yet  the  country  parson  is  he  who  is 
likely  to  offend  against  it  most,  being  under  a  temptatiim  beyond 
others  to  reckon  upon  the  simple  people  loving  simplicity  over 
much,  and  thus  to  dilute  his  divinity  till  it  is  really  too  small  for 
babes.  Baxter,  who,  as  every  body  must  be  aware,  is  for  the 
plainest  of  all  plain-speaking  in  the  minister,  nevertheless  cautions 
him  with  his  characteristic  good  sense,  '  lest  in  fearing  to  go  be- 
yond the  present  understanding  of  the  people,  he  teach  them 
nothing  but  what  they  know  already,  and  thus  entice  them  to 
think  that  he  is  as  ignorant  as  they,  and  that  they  are  as  worthy 
to  be  preachers  as  he,  because  they  can  do  as  much  and  as  well 
as  he  i2s  used  to  do.'  f  It  is  not  indeed  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  class  of  persons  who  delight  in  a  pithy  proverb  beyond  any 
other,  and  seldom  open  their  lips  witlK>ut  one,  can  take  much 
pleasure  in  a  thin  and  threadbare  address ;  and  the  preacher  who 
is  to  hold  t<^ether  even  the  most  rural  congregation  for  any  long 
time,  must  be  prepared,  with  Mr.  Hare,  to  bring  out  of  his 
treasures  things  new  as  well  as  old.  It  may  not  be  here  out  of 
place  to  add,  that  the  staple  of  these  sermons  is  rendered  still 
more  substantial  by  their  author's  theological  reading,  indepen- 
dently of  scripture.  We  can  trace  in  them,  for  instance,  Taylor, 
Baxter,  and,  we  think,  Hall,  not  always  as  works  which  Mr.  Harct 
was  directly  quoting,  though  this  sometimes,  but  which  he  had 
digested  mnd  made  bis  own,  and  might  draw  from,  without  knowing 
it ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  theology,  as  in  all  other  sciences,  that 
however  elementary  may  be  the  treatise  required,  it  will  be  best 
done  by  the  best-informed  man;  that  the  Church  Catechism^ 
flimple  as  it  seems,  could  only  have  been  framed  by  deep  divinea; 
and  that  a  village  sermon  will  be  most  to  the  purpose,  when 
written  by  one  who,  like  Mr.  Hare,  combines  with  a  knowledge 
of  village  ways,  such  reading  as  would  qualify  him  for  a  far 
different  audience* 

-  There  is  another  canon  to  be  observed  in  the  composition  of  a 
mrmtm,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the  publication  before  us,-« 

*  TertuUun,  adv.  MarcioD.  iv.  s.  42-3,  p.  459. 
t  Cue  oC  Chuick  DiYinont* 
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to  make  it  preach  the  gocpel  as  often  at  poflsible  ihrmgh  the  onk- 
fumoeM  of  m€  Church.  It  is  true  that  this  rule>  hke  the  last>  ap- 
plies to  all  senncMW ;  but  like  that^  it  applies  to  sennons  deUvered 
nrom  a  village  pulpit  above  all.  For  the  country  people  have 
need  beyond  others  that  the  religious  instruction  imparted  to  them 
should  refer  to  formularies  which  are  familiar  to  them ;  the  in« 
struction  so  presented  to  them  being  in  that  case  sorted  for  tbem^ 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  profitable  to  persons  whose  appre* 
hensions  are  dull  and  memories  feeble ;  those  formularies  serving 
them  for  a  syllabus,  and  the  lecture  seeming  no  longer  a  rbap* 
sody  vrithout  a  plan.  We  beUeve^  too,  that  nothing  would  be  so 
effectual  to  bind  the  members  of  the  Church  together  and  to  dis- 
qualify them  for  dissent,  as  the  systematic  observance  of  this  rule 
on  th«  part  of  the  preacher, — a  rule,  indeed,  which  the  terms 
of  his  ordination  vow  seem  to  make  obligatory  upon  him  ;  for  by 
that  he  pledges  himself'  to  give  his  faithful  dihgence  always  so  to 
minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  church  and 
realm  hath  received  the  same.'*  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  are  not  recommending  a  crusade  from  the  pulpit  once  a  week 
against  the  Separatist ;  it  is  the  thing  furthest  from  our  tholights ; 
but  we  would  have  the  minister  take  every  oppcrtunity  that  pre- 
sents itself,  direct,  and  more  especially  incidental,  of  showing  that 
the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  speak  a  language  one  and  the  same  ; 
that  a  Christian  truly  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  hold  the  doctrines,  discharge  the  duties,  imbibe 
the  spirit,  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God ;  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  Christian  character  dispersed  through  the  Bible  are 
collected  and  organized  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Thus 
would  the  members  of  a  coogregatirm  be  imperceptibly  moulded 
into  the  form  of  Christians  and  Churchmen  at  once ;  and,  being 
so  fashioned,  would  not  be  adapted  to  any  other  frame  without 
feeling  that  viiJence  was  done  to  them.  We  would  have  the 
minister,  therefore,  sometimes  ask  himself,  when  bis  sermon  is 
completed,  whether  it  could  be  deUvered  as  appropriately  in  the 
chapel  as  in  the  church ;  and  if  it  could,  though  the  fact  might  not 
imply  that  there  was  anything  in  it  unsound,  it  might  imply  that 
there  was  something  lacking ; — it  might  be  what  it  was,  and  some* 
thing  more.  The  non-observance  of  this  rule  in  the  construction 
of  sermons  of  late  years — ^for  it  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  ouc 
most  popular  volumes  of  sermons^  and  deny  that  such  is  the  case^ 
r— has  tended,  we  believe,  more  than  anyttung  besides  to  leave  the 
professing  members  of  the  Church  a  prey  to  any  and  every  spe- 

*  See  a  very  good  sermon  entitied  *  The  Duty  of  Liturgical  preaching  stated  and 
enforced,'  by  the  Rev.  R.  Psfkinsoa,  ibt  prfssnt  Haitian  Leetozer  in  Cambri^. 
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of  disi^it  wbidi  Biigkt  happen  to  come  $crOM  them.  For, 
on  quitliiig  the  Church,  they  had  no  bonds  to  break,  no  leMons  to 
mdeam,  no  prejudices  to  overcome.  They  were  sheep  that  had 
been  never  marked,  and  were  therefore  readily  lost.  The 
f<^owing  may  not  be  the  best  illustrations  of  the  practice  we  are 
reemnmending,  which  these  volumes  supply,  but  they  are  the  first 
that  come  to  hand,  and  may  suffice : — 

*  To  the  end  that  we  may  keep  Passion-week  in  a  proper  manner,  by 
thinking  and  feeling  about  Christ's  sufferings  as  we  ought  to  do,  the 
church  has  i^pointed  the  forty  days  of  Lent  to  be  a  sort  of  preparation 
for  Passion-week  and  Easter,  just  as  it  has  appointed  the  four  Sundays 
in  Advent  to  be  a  preparation  for  Christmas.  For  there  are  two  great 
seasons  in  the  year  which  it  behoves  every  Christian  to  keep  who 
wishes  to  pay  dutiful  honour  to  his  Saviour,  or  who  would  awaken  and 
stir  up  his  heart  to  a  thankful  recollection  of  what  Christ  has  done  for 
mankmd.  The  first  season  is  Christmas,  in  honour  of  Christ's  birth,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  his  wonderfiil  loving  kindness  in  coming  down 
trom  heaven,  and  putting  on  the  nature  of  man.  The  other  season  is 
Passion- week  and  Easter,  to  commemorate  his  love  in  dying  for  us,  and 
to  celebrate  the  glory  of  his  resurrection.  Both  these  seasons  are  so 
important,  and  it  is  of  such  moment  to  the  welfare  of  your  souls  that 
you  should  keep  them  both  in  a  godly  manner,  that  the  church  has  set 
^^t  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  which  come  before  Christmas,  and  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  which  come  before  Passion-week,  as  a  time  of  pre- 
paration for  them.  The  use  of  such  a  preparation  is  plain  enough.  In 
the  first  place,  it  answers  the  same  piupose  that  the  early  bell  on  Sunday 
is  meant  to  answer.  As  that  bell  calls  us  to  get  ready  for  church,  so  do 
Advent  and  Lent  call  on  us  to  get  ready  for  Christmas  and  Easter. 
When  a  musical  instrument  has  been  laid  by  awhile,  it  needs  being  put 
m  tone,  or  it  will  make  but  sorry  music.  The  minds  and  hearts  of 
Christians  too  re<|uire  to  be  got  in  tune  before  they  can  bear  their  part 
fitly  and  harmomously  in  the  services  by  which  the  church  commemo-^ 
rates  the  birth,  and  death,  and  resurrection  of  her  Lord.' — vol.  i.  p.  235^ 

Or  in  another  place— 

'  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  the  historical  books  of  l^e  Old 
Testament.  By  the  historical  books  I  mean  the  bo<^  of  Joshua*  the 
book  of  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  books  of  Kings  and  of 
Chronicles,  in  a  word,  all  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  con- 
tain the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  relate  their  dealii^  and 
:oiDgs  on  fi'om  the  time  of  Joshua,  when  they  first  crossed  the  river 
'ordan  to  conquer  and  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Jewish  people  were  carried  away  captive 
far  from  their  native  land.  These  are  the  chief  historical  books  of  the 
OUi  Testament:  out  of  them  the  lessons  are  taken  for  thirteen  Sundays 
together,  that  is,  for  a  quarter  of  the  year.  Now  what  do  we  learn  fronk 
the  book  of  God  during  this  quarter  of  a  year  ?  Why  has  our  church 
sfirpeinted  the  Wrth  p«rt  of  every  year  for  the  reading  of  chi^P^ters  fircm 
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these  historical  books  ?  What  are  the  chief  troths  ^ich  the  great 
body  of  Christians  are  to  gather  from  them  ?  For  it  must  be  clear  to 
every  one  that  these  chapters  would  not  be  read  to  you  oyer  and  over 
again,  year  after  year,  unless  the  church  had  hoped  that  the  hearing 
them  would  in  some  way  make  you  better.  Moreover,  it  must  be  clear 
to  you,  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  names  and  facts  set  down  in  these^ 
books  can  do  you  no  good  whatever.  That  Jehu  was  the  captain  who 
conspired  against  his  master,— that  Joram  was  king  of  Israel,  and 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, — that  the  prophet  Elisha's  servant  was  called 
Gehazi, — what  can  it  profit  a  man  to  know  ?  Facts  of  this  kind  arc 
like  the  beard  of  the  barley ;  they  are  the  part  which  comes  first  in 
sight,  but  jrields  no  nourishment.  If  a  person  learnt  nothing  from 
scripture  but  a  list  of  names  and  facts, — such  m  that  Samson  was  the 
strongest  man,  and  that  Solomon  was  the  wisest, — he  would  not  be  a 
jot  the  better  for  his  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  may  puff  a 
man  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  his  learning  and  cleverness,  but  most 
assuredly  it  cannot  edify.  One  little  verse  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  would  be  worth  it  all.  The  lessons  we  are  to  draw  from  the 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  of  names  and  facts,  but  of  laws 
and  principles.     We  are  to  look  on  those  histories  as  showing  us  the 

wires  and  springs  by  which  God  governs  the  world The 

history  of  most  countries  may  be  likened  to  a  great  clock :  we  see  the 
hands  move  and  hear  the  hours  strike ;  but  we  cannot  see  and  examine 
the  works  by  which  the  hands  are  set  in  motion  and  the  hours  are  made 
to  strike.  With  the  history  of  the  Jews,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  In 
their  case  God  has  lifted  up  the  veil  which  mostly  covers  his  dealings 
with  mankind ;  he  has  shown  us  the  inside  of  the  clock  and  given  us 
the  means  of  observing  how  the  wheels  and  pulleys  act  upon  the  hands. 
In  other  words,  he  has  set  before  us  in  the  Bible  how  entirely  the  wel- 
fare of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  piety  and  true  religion  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  great  practical  truth  to  be  drawn  from  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  Church  of  England  has 
wisely  allotted  a  large  portion  of  every  year  to  a  course  of  chapters 
teaching  it.' — vol  ii.  p.  35-40. 

But  besides  many  such  short  and  passing  allusioils  to  the 
liturgy,  which  help  to  keep  it  in  view  of  the  people,  and  instil  it 
into  their  minds  not  the  lets  effectually^  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
because  done  without  form,  there  is  an  admirable  course  of  ser- 
mons in  the  second  of  these  volumes,  in  which  the  services  of  the 
Church  are  explained,  illustrated,  and  enforced ;  sermons  which 
it  is  impossible  to  abridge,  and  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
extracts ;  and  whilst  they  serv^  to  display  the  principle  we  are 
laying  down,  they  serve  also  to  correct  any  misapprehension  which 
might  arise  from  a  solitary  passage  in  the  twenty-fifth  sermon  on 
the  '  Unthankful  Lepers.*  In  the  spirit  in  which  Latimer  conveys 
a  notion  of  Capernaum  by  comparing  it  to  Bristol  or  Coventry, 
and  of  Jairus  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  by  supposing  him  a 
churcbwarden,  Mr.  Hare  explains  the  Sflonaritans  to  be  *  EKs- 
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tenterft.*  U  was  tbe  Dbienter,  there£nre^  who  turned  back  to 
give  thanks,  whilst  (if  the  parallel  be  pursned),  it  wotild  be  the 
Churchmen  who  went  thenr  way.  But  Mr.  Hare  does  not  pursue 
the  parallel;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from 
his  intention,  when  he  used  this  illustration,  than  to  compliment 
the  Dissenter  at  the  Churchman's  expense ;  for  Catholic  as  Mn 
Hare's  spirit  was,  every  line  of  these  sermons  proves  that  he  was 
not  of  tlK>se,  whatever  may  be  the  numbers  of  such,  who  assort 
themselves  to  be  no  bigots,  by  a  fling  at  the  Church  whose 
Articles  they  have  signed,  to  whose  services  they  have  assented, 
and  whose  bread  they  eat. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add,  that  every  care  in  the  composition 
of  a  village-sermon,  or  indeed  of  any  sermon,  will  be  thrown 
away,  unless  the  feeling  of  the  preacher,  his  sympathy  with  his 
hearers,  carry  his  arguments  home  to  them.  Without  this  they 
are  arrows  without  feathers,  and  will  drop  short ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  merit  of  these  sermons  that  the  interest  their  author  took 
in  the  people  he  was  addressing,  is  radiant  throughout  them. 
From  first  to  last  they  speak  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  go  to 
the  heart;  the  best  of  eloquence.  There  is  nothing  here  of 
'  stand  by  thyself;  come  not  near  me ;  I  am  holier  than  thou>* 
expressed  or  implied ;  nothing  of  the  procul  este  profani  what* 
ever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hare  spares  not  himself  whilst 
he  rebukes  his  hearers ;  his  honesty  in  remarkable ;  and  from  the 
unembarrassed  manner  in  which  he  ever  deals  with  his  subject, 
he  evidently  does  not  flinch  from  its  recoil.  He  can  afford, 
though  we  are  sure  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  think  or 
say  so,  to  challenge  that  spirit  in  a  congregation  against  which 
Paley  puts  the  younger  clergy  on  their  guard;  telling  them, 
'  that  tliose  who  are  slowest  in  taking  any  part  of  a  sermon  to 
themselves  are  surprisingly  acute  in  applying  it  to  the  preacher.* 
But  Mr.  Hare  had  no  traitor  within.     For  instance, 

•  Now  do  we  really  wish  for  the  coming  of  that  great  day?  Should 
we  be  g^  to  know  it  was  to  come  to-morrow?  If  an  angel  were  to 
show  lumself  at  this  moment,  and  to  bring  a  message  ft-om  our  Lord 
and  Master,  that  to-night  at  twelve  o'clock  he  will  descend  from  heaven, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  that  we  are 
straightway  to  be  caught  up  into  the  clouds,  and  to  appear  to-morrow 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  our  past  lives, 
-*if  such  a  message  were  to  be  brought  to  us  at  this  moment,  should  we 
rejoice  at  it?  Yet  this,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  the  coming  of  God's 
heavenly  kingdom.  I  fear  there  are  very,  very  few  men  who  can  say 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  that  for  themselves,  without  thinking  of 
their  neighbours,  they  would  be  truly  and  heartily  glad  of  this.  /  am 
mre^far  one^  I  could  not  say  it  I  could  not  say  that  I  desire,  without 
a  moment's  further  preparation,  to  be  hurried  before  Christ^s  tribunal. 
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My  prayer  would  be  thtf  same  aid  DaVid't:  O  flptfemie  alitd'el  AnA 
your  prayer,  brethren,  would  doubtless  be  tiie  some.^-— Yol.  ii.  p.  28T. 
'  It  doeff  not  fall  within  thfe  plan  of  otnr  paper^  iui  wft  hftre  hap* 
pened  to  shape  it^  to  speak  at  any  length  on  the  dootrineit  of  th^se 
sermons.  We  may  jnst^  however,  observe  that  they  maintain  th^ 
0orruption  of  our  nature  to  be  very  great,  but  enter  into  no  meta- 
physical controversies;  sometimes  representing  the  image  of  God 
a»lost  (i.  28),  and  sometimes  *  sparks'  of  the  'original  bright* 
ness '-  as  remaining  (ii.  99)*  As  a  consequence  of  this  corruption, 
they  affirm  that '  we  cannot  take  one  step  towards  holiness  except 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' — ^i.  75.  They  teach  jut- 
tificifttion  by  faith  in  Christ  alone  (ii.  440) ;  but  they  are  occupied 
throughout  with  Christian  duties  and  dispositions  which  should 
be  the  fruits  of  faith,  so  as  to  be  eminently  practiccU,  They  Jiierve 
tinder  no  banner  but  the  Articles,  and  these  Mr.  Hare  considers 
framed  in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  and  says  of  the  seventeenth,  in 
a  very  admirable  visitation  sermon  (the  first  of  the  two)  annexed 
io  the  others : — 

*  Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  the  road  so  formed  that  two  equally  good 
meti  may  walk  abreast  in  it,  the  one  on  the  shady  side,  the  other  on  Ae 
sonny ;  leaving  room  for  the  unpolemical  Christian  to  walk  humbly  and 
contentedly  between  them?  or,  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  will  any  behold  enough  to  wish  that  our  Articles  had  been 
framed  in  such  accoidance  with  either  Arminian  or  Calvinistie  notions, 
as  that  sitter  Leighton  or  Jeremy  Taylor  should  have  been  exdludedby 
them?'— vol.  ii.,  p.  508. 

That  the  intention  of  our  Reformers  is  here  correctly  given,  we 
thinki  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt,  since  the  correspondence 
of  Badley  and  Bradford  on  this  subject  was  published  by  Arch- 
bishop Laurence. 

'  On  the  whole  we  will  venture  to  press  these  sermons  on  the 
attention  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as 
better  calculated  than  any  we  have  met  with  for  parochi4l  leading 
libraries  to  circulate,  and  (what  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
very  great  desideratum  by  all  who  have  sought  for  such  a  bocdc  to 
little  purpose)  for  masters  and  mistresses  of  families  to  read  to 
their  households  on  Sunday  nights. 

In  our  perusal  of  these  volumes  one  reflection  has  su^ested 
itself  to  us  very  constantly, — the  testimony  they  incidentally  offer 
to  the  value  of  an  endowed  church.  Here  we  have  a  man  of 
good  birth,  of  perfect  education,  of  ripe  scholarship^  of  easy 
•means,  we  beEeve,  setting  himself  down  in  entire  content, — ^for 
many  passages  give  token  of  it^ — in  a  small  secluded  hamlet  in 
the  dcmjEku,  tefvecum  in  pattidy  with  no  other  object  in  life  than 
how  to  make  all  theie  faif^  qaatifiealioni  subservient  to  the  in'* 
'  tellectual. 
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poor  and  unlettered  inhabitants.  Suppose  the  tohmiary  system, 
as  it  is  called,  to  prevail^  what  is  there  in  the  character  and 
importance  of  snch  a  parish  to  secure  for  it  a  teacher  and  a 
benefactor  anything  like  this  ?  Would  it  be  for  the  public  good 
that  snch  a  man,  so  gifted,  should  be  exchanged,  as  he  almost 
f^ertainly  would  be  in  such  a  case,  for  a  pastor  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  of  mean  accj^uirements,  but  fluent  speech,  though 
not  of  speedi  more  intelligible  than  Mr.  Hare*s ;  in  the  pulint, 
probably  an  ignorant  and  jealous  controversialist ;  in  private,  a 
partisan  in  every  village  feud  and  faction,  there  being  nothing  in 
his  station  to  set  him  above  '  the  stir  of  that  dim  spot ;'  without 
taste  to  civilize,  or  delicacy  to  attach,  or  rank  to  restrain,  or  en- 
dowments to  command  respect ;  so  far  from  having  the  means  to 
.r^eve  another *s  wants,  himself  seeking  the  priest*s  office,  that 
be  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  The  exchange  wcmld  be  altogether 
disastrous. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  has  also  presented  itself 
to  us  whilst  engaged  with  these  sermons : — the  meek,  yet  digni- 
fied, answer  they  supply  to  the  noisy  slanders  against  the  Church 
that  have  been  long  abroad.  We  would  desire  no  other  or  better 
reply  to  all  the  assaults  upon  her  vrith  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  meeting-house  have  rung  alike,  than  such  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes  as  these  sermons  afford^  such  an  insight  into 
-what  she  has  been  actually  about,  alone  and  in  quiet,  ai^  unob- 
served, in  many  a  nook  and  corner  of  the  Und,  even  at  the  very 
moment  whilst  these  rancorous  indigviities  have  been  poured  upon 
her.  It  was  probably  about  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Hare  was 
employed  in  writing  and  delivering  these  sermons,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  those  pastoral  labours  of  love  corresponding  to  them, 
evidence  of  which  modestly  breathes  forth  in  every  page,  that  a 
rude  and  rash  man  had  the  face  to  describe  our  Church  as 
'destroying  more  souls  than  she  saved.'  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  retirement,  and  had  not  been  poisoned  by 
sectarian  jealousy,  called  scruples  of  conscience,  and  who  only 
knew  the  Church  by  the  blessings  they  beheld  her  shedding  around 
their  own  doors,  felt  that  she  deserved  better  things  to  be  said  of 
her,  and  at  length  rose  in  her  defence ;  rose  in  her  defence^  to 
die  surprise  of  a  Government  which  had  thought  the  lion  dead, 
and  to  be  kicked  at  discretion.  Probably  the  spirit  shown  on  the 
subject  of  church-rates  is  without  example ;  a  whole  nation — at 
least,  almost  the  whole  of  the  nation  on  whom  the  burden  fell — 
petitioning  their  governors  by  acclamation  not  to  remit,  but  to 
retain  a  tax — and  assuring  them  that  individually,  little  as  such  an 
avowal  woiUd  meet  with  their  sympathy,  they  would  rather  -pay 
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several  shillings  a-year  than  deprive  '  the  poor  man  of  his  rights^ 
and  God  of  his  honour.'  Without  meaning  any  invidious  compa- 
rison with  the  clergy  of  the  towns,  whose  exertions,  often  under 
circumstances  of 'great  discouragement,  have  been  most  exem- 
plary, but  which,  being  in  oculis  cicium,  plead  for  themselves,  we 
may  say  that  no  doubt  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  by 
the  country  clergy,  after  the  manner  of  which  these  sermons  give 
proof,  had  laid  up  a  treasure  of  good  feeling  towards  the  Esta- 
blishment in  country  parishes  whwih,  though  long  dormant,  awoke 
at  last;  and  now  that  it  ha»  manifested  itself,  will  check,  we 
ttust,  an  administration  like  the  present  from  further  aggression^ 
by  an  argument  to  which  they  seem  alive,  that  they  are  biting  a 
file  which  may  break  their  teeth ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will,  we  hope,  encourage  some  future  administration  more  friendly 
to  the  Church,  to  legislate  for  the  extension  of  her  usefulness, 
with  the  confidence  that  in  so  doing  they  will  have  the  people  on 
their  side. 


Art.  III. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Adulterine  Bastardy,  with 
a  Report  of  the  Banbury  Case,  and  of  all  other  cases  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.,  Barrister 
at  Law.     London.  8vo.  1836. 

SIR  Harris  Nicolas  is  well  known  for  his  historical  and  anti^ 
quarian  labours ;  these  he  has  pursued  with  a  genuine  and 
unwearied  zeal,  and  with  a  success  as  ample,  perhaps,  as  the 
field  of  inquiry  he  has  chosen  could  be  expected  to  afford.  The 
Scrape  and  Orosvenor  RoU,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a 
late  number  of  this  journal — the  excellent  publications  on  the  Siege 
of  Caerlaverock  Castle,  and  the  Campaign  of  Agincourt — with  a 
host  of  other  volumes,  too  numerous  even  to  recite,  attest  his  in- 
defatigable labour.  We  meet  him  here  on  a  path  more  strictly 
professional,  but  a  path  which  still  runs  on  the  verge  of  his  more 
favourite  study,  lying,  as  it  frequently  does,  within  that  debatable 
ground  which  hardly  separates  the  lawyer  from  the  historian.  In 
his  present  publication  he  has  given  a  most  complete  account  of 
one  particular  branch  of  our  law ;  and  whether  or  not  all  the 
opinions  he  puts  forth  may  be  acquiesced  in,  it  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  that  he  has  collected  copiously,  and  thoroughly 
examined,  all  the  cases  and  authorities  by  which  our  judgment 
must  ultimately  be  guided  on  the  legal  questions  here  placed 
before  us.  Some  facts,  also,  relating  to  the  great  case  of  the 
Banbury  Peerage,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  a  very  important  cha- 
racter, have  been  for  the  first  time  accurately  stated ;  our  author 
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having  brougbt  with  him,  to  this  portion  of  his  task,  the  taste  and 
habits  of  the  historical  antiquary. 

The  law  which  is  to  decidp  on  the  legitimacy  of  children  born 
in  wedlock — ^wliich  is  to  fix  uix)n  the  husband  the  charges  and 
duties  of  paternity,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  offspring  its  municipal 
privileges — is  one  of  that  important  class  which  have  a  direct  and 
palpable  influence  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  morals  of  a  nation. 
It  is  one  in  which  all  society  must  feel  an  interest ;  it  ought  to  be 
framed  with  especial  prudence ;  and  is  the  very  last  on  which  any 
doubt  or  misapprehension  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  In  our 
own  country  this  law  matrimonial  derives,  if  possible,  an  additional 
importance  from  the  collateral  law  of  primogeniture.  Where  the 
possession  is  contested  of  so  great  a  property,  of  so  high  a  rank, 
of  so  extensive  an  influence  as  fall  frequently  to  the  eldest  surviv- 
ing son  of  our  noble  families,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  momentous 
consequence  that  the  rule  by  which  all  this  accretion  of  wealth 
and  jK)wer  is  to  be  determined  should  have  been  ascertained  and 
fixed  with  precision  and  stability. 

This  subject,  therefore,  falls  completely  within  that  rule  we 
have  prescribed  to  ourselves  in  treating  of  legal  topics ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  law  upon  this  matter  of  legitimacy  is  such  as  to 
justify  us  in  calling  to  it  the  general  attention.  The  case  of  the 
Banbury  Peerage,  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1813,  is 
supposed  to  have  made,  or  to  have  farthered,  a  great  alteration  in 
the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence  upon  this  subject.  Previous 
to  that  case  it  w  as  generally  understood,  that  in  order  to  bastardize 
the  issue  of  a  married  woman  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  the  husband's  having  been  the  father  of  the 
child  ;  which  impossibility  could,  it  is  evident,  be  established  only 
by  proof  of  certain  physical  circumstances,  a  special  infirmity  of 
the  husband,  or  absence  from  his  wife  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  she  might  have  become  pregnant.*  In  the  Banbury 
Peerage  case  the  rule  was  so  far  departed  from,  that  evidence  of 
the  conduct  of  parties,  as  concealment  of  the  children  from  the 
husband,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  husband's  advanced  age, 
was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
illegitimacy.  Thus  a  high  degree  of  improbability  was  substituted 
for  that  impossibility  which  the  law  had  previously  required. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  decision  in 
this  case,  and  he  has  supported  his  opinion  with  great  force  and 

*  Divorce,  impotence,  and  non-access  were  currently  stated  to  be  the  three 
gioonds  on  which  alone  the  illei^ptimacy  of  a  child  born  after  marriai^  could  be 
cttablithed ;  but  as  the  presumption  against  matrimonial  intercourse  arising  from 
divorce  is  of  a  quite  distinct  anid  separate  nature,  and  has  never  been  called  into 
dispute,  we  shall  make  no  further  a^usion  to  it  in  the  course  of  these  remarks. 
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amplitude.  .  His  argument  is  stated  in  a  clear  and  powerful  style, 
which  proceeds  at  once,  and  keeps  tenaciously  to  its  subject. 
Perhaps  he  has  detracted  a  little  from  the  force  of  his  legal  ob- 
jection by  extending  his  opposition,  in  the  spirit  of  advocacy,  over 
every  part  of  the  case.  His  object  is  to  dispute  the  propriety  of 
admitting  the  concealment  of  the  children  as  evidence  of  their 
illegitimacy ;  but  he  does  not  stop  here  ; — he  insists  that  there  is 
not,  in  this  case,  even  sufficient  evidence  of  concealment,  and 
attempts  to  supi)ort  the  credit  of  those  witnesses  who  were  pro- 
duced by  the  first  claimant  of  the  peerage.  This,  we  think,  is 
wasted  labour.  Viewed  as  an  historical  fact,  we  hold  it  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  children  of  the  countess  were  not  those 
of  the  earl.  Whether  they  ought  to  have  been  pronounced  ille- 
gitimate by  the  law  of  the  land  is  another  question.  Here  our 
author  advances,  at  least,  on  very  tenable  ground,  nor  has  he  lost 
an  inch  of  that  ground  by  any  want  of  vigilance  or  assiduity. 

Assisted  by  the  list  of  well-arranged  and  well-investigated  au- 
thorities with  which  we  are  here  supplied,  we  shall  give  to  our 
readers  a  rapid  view  of  the  history  of  our  law  of  adulterine 
t)astardy  up  to  the  period  when  this  celebrated  case  was  decided, 
and  then  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  decision  it  met  with. 

The  law  of  legitimacy  was  made,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
earliest  times  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  field  of  battle  whereon 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  contended  for  mastery.  The 
celebrated  expression  uttered  by  the  lords  conservative  of  those 
days,  '  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutare,*  was  provoked  by  the 
attempt  of  ecclesiastics  to  give  to  the  rite  of  marriage,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  law,  a  retrospective  operation,  so  as  to  legiti- 
mate children  born  prior  to  the  ceremony.  The  ecclesiastical  rule 
was,  in  this  instance,  more  charitable  to  human  infirmities,  the 
common  law  more  careful  of  preserving  the  honour  of  families  and 
the  dignity  of  marriage.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  as  applied  to  this  individual  question, 
had  comparatively  little  weight  with  the  parliament.  They  wit- 
nessed the  encroachment  of  a  clergy  who  aspired  to  reign  over 
them  in  temporal  as  well  as  spuitual  affairs,  and  this  encroach- 
ment they  determined  to  resist. 

It  is,  however,  to  another  branch  of  this  subject  that  our  atten- 
tion is  at  present  directed — the  legitimacy  of  children  bom  within 
wedlock.  An  ecclesiastical  court  naturally  paid  a  peculiar  regard 
to  the  moral  guilt  or  innocence  of  parties,  and  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  willing  to  attribute  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  and 
the  penitential  spirit  that  probably  bad  led  tp  it,  a  corrective  and 
healing  influence,  it  was  also,  on  the  other  hand,  desirous  of 
punishing,  by  a  stigma  on  the  offspring,  the  crime  of  adultery  in 
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the  married  wonmn.  A  secular  courts  on  the  contrary^  as  natu- 
rally adopted  the  maxim  that  the  mere  guilt  of  the  mother  should 
XK>t  prejudice  the  civil  rights  of  the  innocent^  and  repudiated  the 
idea  that  a  man  should  lose  his  inheritance  by  reason  of  a  woman's 
frailty.  The  priest  strove  to  detect^  the  judge  to  conceal^  the 
criminality  of  the  mother.  Each  court  was  naturally  led  into  a 
different  spirit  of  legislation^  and  this  difference  was  aggravated 
by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  two  classes  of  men  competing,  as  it 
were,  for  the  reins  of  jurisprudence. 

Meanwhile  the  common  law  had  never  advanced  the  extreme 
position  that  marriage  in  all  cases^  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances^ should  legitimate ;  but  it  clung  to  the  presumption  that 
the  husband  was  the  father  of  his  wife's  child^  and  until  this  was 
proved  to  be  impossible  it  paid  no  heed  to  the  incontinence  of 
the  woman^  however  flagrant.  There  were  then  two  courts  dif- 
fering from  each  other^  not  so  much  in  any  general  principle^  as 
in  the  degree  of  evidence  they  required  in  order  to  bastardize  the 
child — ^who  might  be  pronounced  legitimate  by  the  one^  and  ille- 
gitimate by  the  other.  This  circumstance  of  two  different  sen^ 
tences  being  openly  passed  on  the  same  individual  gave  rise  to  a 
singular  anomaly  in  the  English  law.  A  person  might  be  con- 
fessedly born  in  adultery — confessedly  not  the  child  of  the  hus- 
band— and  yet  be  legitimate.  This  person  the  law  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  title,  and  called  him  mulier.  The  spiritusd  court 
hairing  an  admitted  jurisdiction  in  some  cases  of  legitimacy,  the 
court  of  common  law  could  not  entirely  overlook  its  decision,  even 
where  it  was  not  final.  It  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  see  and 
acknowledge  a  truth  on  which  it  was  resolved  not  to  act.  It  looked 
the  bastard  full  in  the  face,  with  an  undisguised  consciousness  of 
the  stain  upon  his  birth,  but  giving  him  the  name  of  mulier  passed 
him  on  into  the  ranks  of  legitimacy. 

Bracton  is  the  only  one  of  our  early  text  writers  whom  it  is 
ttecessary  to  quote  upon  this  subject ;  for  Glanville,  who  preceded 
him,  is  silent  on  this  topic,  and  Fleta  and  Britton  who  followed, 
give  only  an  abridgment  or  translation  of  his  words.  Here  are  the 
grounds  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Bracton,  the  presumption  of  the 
legitimacy  of  children  born  in  marriage  could  alone  be  disputed  : 
^  Et  presumitur  quis  esse  filius  hoc  ipso  quod  nascitur  ex  uxore 
(Juia  nuptiae  probant  filium  esse,  et  semper  stabitur  huic  pre- 
sumptioni,  d(mec  probeiur  contrarium  ;  ut  ecce,  maritus  probatnr 
non  concubuisse  sJiquamdiu  cum  uxore,  infirmitate,  vel  alia  ccmsd 
impeditus — ^vel  erat  in  ea  invalitudine  ut  generare  non  possit — vel 
probatur  quod  fuit  absens  per  deoennium  et  reversus  invenit  anni- 
euinm — Inc  qui  in  domo  mariti  natus  est  (licet  vicinis  scientibus), 
Aon  erit  filius  mariti.'— lib.  i.  c.  9,  fo.  6^ 
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He  insists^  it  vrill  be  observed,  on  evidence  derived  only  from 
physical  circumstances ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  neither  in 
this  passage^  nor  in  any  other  that  we  have  found,  does  he 
positively  reject  all  moral  evidence — evidence,  the  force  of  which 
results  from  our  knowledge  of  the  motives  of  men.  And  the 
laxity  of  such  expressions  ^injirmitate,  vel  alia  causa  impeditus, 
proves  that  the  distinction  of  more  modern  times,  between  absolute 
impossibility  and  a  high  degree  of  improbability  was  not  present 
to  his  mind.'^ 

Bracton,  and  Britton  after  him,  speak  also  of  legitimation  by 
adoption,  or  the  open  acknowledgment  of  the  child.  But  this  doc- 
trine of  adoption  is  introduced  only  as  an  additional  safeguard  to 
protect  the  claims  of  children  born  in  wedlock,  and  to  keep  strife 
and  contention  out  of  families.  Where  a  presumption  existed  in 
favour  of  legitimacy,  and  the  husband  had  treated  the  child  as  his 
own,  he  was  by  this  debarred  from  ever  after  mooting  the  question 
of  its  birth.  Assurance  was  to  be  made  doubly  sure.  The 
greatest  peculiarity  in  this  old  doctrine  of  adoption  is,  that  the 
protection  it  afforded  was  extended  to  supposititious  children ;  and 
if  there  was  a  fair  presumption  that  even  these  were  bom  in  the 
family,  and  the  husband  had  reared  them  as  his  own,  he  could  not 
afterwards  repudiate  them.  He  was  considered,  we  suppose,  as 
having  entered  into  a  tadt  obligation,  both  with  them  and  the 
community,  which  prevented  him  from  afterwards  destroying  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  one^  or  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
other,  by  agitating  the  obscure  and  difficult  question  of  their 
legitimacy.     The  words  are  these  : — 

*  Children  may  also  be  sometimes  rendered  legitimate,  as  by  adoption 
and  by  consent  and  will  of  the  parents ;  as  if  the  wife  of  any  one  shall 
conceive  by  another  than  her  husband,  if  the  husband  shall  receive  the 
child  in  his  house,  and  acknowledge  him  and  maintain  him  as  his  son, 
he  shall  be  his  heir  and  legitimate ;  or  if  he  shall  not  expressly  acknow- 
ledge him,  so  however  that  he  do  not  put  him  away,  or  if  the  husband 
shall  be  altogether  ignorant,  or  shall  know  or  doubt,  such  issue  shall  be 
judged  legitimate  and  heir,  because  born  of  the  wiife ;  so  however  that 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  might  have  begotten  him.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  supposititious  birth ;  and  so  wherever  the  common 

*  Bracton  has  been  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  canon  law.  Perhaps  the 
foHowin'g  passage  will  be  thought  to  savour  a  little  of  the  ecclesiastic : — ^Lib'erorum 
autem  secundum  quod  predictum  est  quidam  sunt  naiurales  et  legitimi  qui  ex  justis 
oa^iis  et  legitime  uxore  procreantiir.  Item  quidam  naturales  iantum  et  non 
legitimi,  sicut  sunt  illi  qui  procreantur  et  nati  sunt  de  legitimi  concubinft  cum  qiul 
tempore  procreationis  possit  esse  matrimonium,  sicut  de  soluto  et  solutft.  Quidum 
verd  nee  itgitiwu  ntc  nahtra/et  qui  nati  sunt  ex  prohibito  coitCi,  ex  talibus,  v^licet, 
intetquos  non  posset  esse  matrimonium  tempore  procreationis,  sicut  sunt  spurii,  qai 
ad  nihilum  apti  sunt.'—cap.  30,  fo.  64.  He  will  not  even  allow  these  unfortunates 
so  reputable  a  name  as  notural  cki/dren, 
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opinion  takes  the  place  of  truth  (pnefertur  veritati).'— lib.  ii.,  c.  29, 

We  have  no  contemporary  reports  to  elucidate  the  opinions  of 
these  early  text- writers,  and  to  show  how  far  the  law  they  stated 
was  really  acted  upon,  and  how  far  they  were  playing,  as  they 
sometimes  evidently  did,  the  part  of  unauthorized  l^islators. 
The  first  case  which  has  been  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
before  us  is  that  of  Foxcroft  (Rollers  Abridgment,  i.  359),  decided 
in  the  10th  of  Edward  I.  This  case  was  quoted  in  the  decision  on 
the  Banbury  Peerage,  to  prove  that  the  presumption  of  legitimacy 
might,  in  the  earliest  times,  be  rebutted,  though  the  absence  or 
impotence  of  the  husband  could  not  be  established.  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  case  turned  solely  upon 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Here  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
report : — ^  One  R.  being  sick  and  in  bed,  was  married  to  A.,  a 
woman,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  privately,  in  no  church  or  chapel, 
nor  with  the  celebration  of  any  mass,  the  said  A.  being  then  preg- 
nant by  the  said  R.,  and  then  within  twelve  weeks  after  the  mar* 
riage  the  said  A.  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  adjudged  a  bastard ; 
and  thus  the  land  escheated  to  the  lord  by  the  death  of  R.  with- 
out an  heir.* 

Now  although  these  private  and  sick-bed  marriages  were  held 
valid  by  the  clergy,  and  were  considered  by  their  penitents  as 
babn  to  the  wounded  consdence,  yet  they  were  never  esteemed  by 
the  common  law,  and  could  not  legitimate  the  issue  born  after- 
wards. In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  the  case  of  Foxcroft  was 
evidently  recorded.  Nor  can  we  understand  how  it  came  to  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light.  No  rule  is  more  clear,  than  that  if  a 
man  marry  a  pregnant  woman  the  child  shall  be  legitimate  ;  yet 
this  is  the  rule  which,  if  the  marriage  were  held  valid,  the  case 
would  flatly  contradict. 

The  case  of  Del  Heith,  which  has  also  been  quoted  on  the  sub- 
ject, turned  on  the  same  point,  the  invalidity  of  a  marriage  not 
celebrated  in  the  face  of  the  church.  And  that  of  RadweU,  the 
only  remaining  case  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (Rollers  Abridg- 
ment, p.  356),  was  the  instance  of  a  posthumous  child,  and  was 
decided  on  the  ground  that  too  long  a  period  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  death  of  the  husband  and  the  birth  of  the  child,  this 
having  taken  place  '  eleven  days  after  the  lawful  time  allowed  by 
the  custom  of  England  for  parturition.* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  though  we  have  no  cases  that  bear 
very  distinctly  on  the  subject  of  adulterine  bastardy,  we  find  re- 
ported some  very  absolute  dicta  from  a  chief-justice  Befeford, 
who  seemed  resolved  to  hear  nothing  whatever  against  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child  born  in  marriage.     This  judge  appears  to  have 
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been  |i  mbtt  valorous  champion  for  legitimacy^  and  rather  tban  give 
no  father  to  an  mifortunate  child^  so  liberal  was  he  in  this  respect, 
that  in  a  case  where  a  woman  had  married  a  second  time  within  a 
short  period  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  he  is  reported  t6 
have  ruled  that  her  son  might  choose  '  which  husband  he  pleased 
for  his  father.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  conflict  between  the  maxims 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  is  very  manifest  in  our  re- 
ports. Though  the  majority  of  precedents  support  what  we  have 
already  represented  to  be  the  common  law  upon  this  subject,  yet 
there  are  some  of  a  very  di£ferent  complexion.  In  the  case  of 
Adam  Saul,  33  Edw.  III.,  Justice  Shardelow  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  If  we  could  find  that  Alice  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  lived  with  a  chaplain  or  other  person,  and  that  John  was  be- 
gotten by  such  person,  and  not  by  Adam  the  husband,  we  should 
adjudge  him  a  bastard.*  And  Justice  Fincheden,  in  the  40th 
year  of  the  same  reign,  supported  the  same  doctrine. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  maxim  of  ^the  four  seas,'  as  it  is 
called,  or  that  rule  of  law  which  required  that  the  husband 
should  be  out  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  bastardize  the  issue  of 
his  wife,  began  to  gain  a  footing.  It  was  originally,  we  suspect, 
a  creature  of  the  popular  mind,  and  from  a  vulgar  prejudice  be- 
came transformed  into  a  rule  of  law.  The  first  intimation  we 
receive  of  it  is  from  a  note  added  by  the  reporter  to  the  decision, 
above  quoted,  of  Justice  Shardelow.  '  In  this/  says  the  contCTi- 
porary  reporter,  '  he  spoke  against  the  law,  as  I  believe,  if  the 
husband  were  within  the  realm.' 

In  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.  (Y.  B.  pi.  IS,  p.  9),  we  find  the 
maxim  laid  down  very  broadly  by  Judge  Rickhill : — '  If  John 
De  C,  the  husband,  was  within  the  seas,  the  issue  was  mulier, 
and  heir  because  he  was  issue  male.'  And  then  he  quotes  the 
proverb,  'whose  cow  his  calf.'* 

*  Our  readers  will  be  immediately  reminded  of  the  passage  of  Shakspeare,  where 
King  John  addresses  the  brother  of  Falconbridge : — 
'  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate : 
Your  fatlier*s  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers, 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  haxards  of  all  husbands 
That  many  wires.    Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who  has,  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claimed  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  hare  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world  ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him :  this  concludes — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir  : 
Tour  ikther's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land.' 

— KiNQ  John,  Act  i.  «c*  !• 
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The  maxim  which  the  law  had  received,  from  whatever  quarter 
It  aune,  was  now  persisted  in  with  great  steadiness.  The  impos- 
sibility of  bastardizing  the  issue  of  a  married  woman,  '  though  no- 
toriously begotten  in  adultery/  is  the  foundation  of  proceedings  in 
Parliament^  in  several  instances  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  VIII.  And  in  that  of  James  I.  the  case  of  Dane  and 
Egerton  v.  Hinton  and  Starkey  (Rolle's  Abridgment,  i.  p.  358) 
will  serve  to  present  us  with  the  law  in  its  most  peremptory 
shape.  On  this  occasion,  the  Judges  and  the  Chancellor  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that,  '  If  a  married  woman  has  issue  in 
adultery,  still  if  the  husband  be  able  to  beget  issue,  and  be  within 
the  four  seas,  it  is  not  a  bastard.' 

A  few  years  after  this  decision,  m  1628,  Lord  Coke's  First 
Institute  was  published.  He  states  the  rule  in  this  absolute 
form : — '  By  the  common  law,  if  the  husband  be  within  the  four 
seas,  that  is,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  of  England,  if  the 
wife  have  issue,  no  proof  is  to  be  admitted  to  prove  the  child  a 
bastard,  unless  the  husband  hath  an  apparent  impossibility  of  pro- 
creation ;  as  if  the  husband  be  but  eight  years  old,  or  under  the 
age  of  procreation,  such  issue  is  a  bastard,  albeit  he  be  born  within 
marriage.* — First  Inst.  244. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Lord  Coke  described  the 
law  as  it  was  administered,  in  his  time^  from  the  bench ;  but  such 
an  interpretation  was  not  likely  to  maintain  its  ground.  I  f  the  legis- 
lature had  said  at  once,  'all  children  born  in  wedlock  are  legitimate, 
and  no  inquiry  whatever  shall  be  instituted  into  their  actual  pater- 
nity'— and  if  the  rule  of  the  '  four  seas '  had  been  a  sort  of  boon  qr 
privilege  to  the  naval  service,  there  would  then  have  been  an  in- 
telligible law.  But  no  such  principle  as  this  had  been  adopted, 
and  courts  had  required  only  the  most  stringent  proof  that  the 
duld  who  was  to  forfeit  the  rights  of  legitimacy  was  not  the  issue 
of  the  husband,  and  the  maxim  of  the  '  four  seas  *  was  a  rule  of 
evidence.  As  such,  it  was  plainly  indefensible.  A  man  might 
be  incarcerated  for  years — he  might  be  dwelling  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  kingdom — ^in  Cornwall  while  his  wife  was  in  Cum- 
berland, and  yet  because  he  had  not  set  sail  from  his  native  island, 
he  was  presumed  to  have  had  access  to  her,  and  on  this  presump- 
tion was  pronounced  the  father  of  her  children. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  reported  to  have  given  the  first  blow  to 
this  maxim ;  and  at  length  in  the  case  of  Pendrell  v.  Pendrell, 
decided  by  Chief- Justice  Raymond,  in  the  5tb  Geo.  II.,  the  old 
rule  of  presumption  arising  from  being  '  infra  quatuor  maria'  was 
prcmounced  *to  be  exploded.' 

But  now  if  this  were,  as  we  find  it  represented  lo  have  been, 
nothing  more  than  a  rule  of  evidence,  its  expulsion  from  the  courts 
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could  not  affect  the  broad  principles  on  which  the  law  proceeded. 
The  rule  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  impossibility  of  the 
husband's  being  the  father  of  the  child  was  to  be  established ;  the 
rule  being  rejected,  that  imix)ssibihty  might  be  demonstrated  in 
other  ways ;  but  it  was  still  necessary  to  be  proved.  Accordingly 
in  King  v.  Luffe,  decided  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  three 
puisne  judges  in  the  King's  Bench  in  1807,  one  of  the  Judges 
(Grose)  thus  delivers  himself: — ^  It  is  said  that  if  we  break  in 
upon  the  old  rule  of  the  '  quatuor  maria/  we  must  adopt  some 
other  line  which  will  be  difficult  to  be  drawn.  But  that  rule  has 
been  long  exploded  on  account  of  its  absolute  nonsense,  and  we 
will  adopt  another  line  which  has  been  marked  out  on  account  of 
its  good  sense.  In  every  case  we  will  take  care,  before  we 
bastardize  the  issue  of  a  married  woman,  that  it  shall  be  proved 
that  there  was  no  such  access  as  could  enable  the  husband  to  be 
the  father  of  the  child.' 

There  is  not,  however,  wanting  a  case  in  which  an  opposite 
doctrine  has  been  held.  In  Goodright  v.  Saul,  decided  in  1791 
(4  Term  Reports,  356),  the  continuous  absence  of  the  husband  was 
not  proved,  and  a  high  degree  of  improbability  that  the  husband 
had  access  was  considered  sufficient.  But  with  the  exception  of 
this  precedent,  we  may  safely  assert  that  in  no  instance  (from  the 
rejection  of  the  maxim  of  the  '  quatuor  maria'  down  to  tlie  de- 
cision on  the  Banbury  case)  has  a  child  been  declared  illegiti- 
mate but  on  proof  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  husband's 
having  been  its  father. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  Banbury  Peerage.  We  cannot  pretend  to  state  any 
but  such  material  facts  of  the  case  as  are  necessary  to  display  the 
legal  argument :  for  a  fuller  detail  we  mu^t  refer  to  the  report  in 
the  work  before  us,  which  will  be  found  somewhat  voluminous, 
but  not  at  all  wearisome. 

William  Knollys,  the  first  Earl  of  Banbury,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  his  Countess  figures,  after  his  death,  as  a  ma- 
lignant and  a  catholic  during  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  them,  she  being 
nineteen  and  the  Earl  fifty-three  when  they  married.  That  the 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Nicholas,  whose  legitimacy,  after  the  de- 
cease of  her  husband,  she  endeavoured  to  support,  were  bom  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  Earl,  and  while  she  and  the  Earl  were  living 
ainicably  together  as  man  and  wife,  are  facts  which  have  never 
been  disputed.  But  the  Earl  was  at  least  eighty  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  the  eldest,  Edward,  and  about  eighty-four  or  eighty -five 
at  that  of  the  youngest,  Nicholas ;  and  from  him  the  existence  of 
these  children  had  been  evidently  concealea. 
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This  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  following  facts.  The 
Earl's  patent  of  nobility  had  given  hun  precedence  over  peers  of 
the  same  rank  and  earlier  creation.  This  occasioned  a  spirit  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords^  which  Charles  I. 
allayed  by  a  message  to  the  House,  representing,  amongst  other 
reasons  to  induce  their  acquiescence,  '  how  that  the  Earl  of  Ban- 
bury was  old  and  childlessJ*  This  message  was  delivered  after 
Edward  had  been  born.  Subsequently  to  the  birth  of  this  son 
and  heir  the  old  nobleman  settled  that  estate  which  was  to  sup- 
port the  splendour  of  the  family  name  upon  a  nephew.  He  also 
made  his  will,  and  settled  the  residue  of  his  property,  without  any 
allusion  whatever  to  the  existence  of  a  child.  On  the  death  of  the 
Earl  the  usual  inquisition  was  held,  and  the  jury  found  that  there 
was  no  heir  to  the  house  of  Banbury.  Five  months  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  Earl  his  widowed  Countess  married  Lord  Vaux. 

Eight  years  elapsed  before  the  Countess  set  up  the  claim  of 
these  children.  A  fresh  inquisition  was  obtained,  which  found 
Edward,  the  eldest  of  them,  to  be  heir  to  the  late  Earl  of  Ban- 
bury; and  a  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  to  perpetuate  certain 
testimony.  Edward  died,  however,  in  his  minority,  and  Nicholas, 
the  second  son,  assumed  the  title.  This  Nicholas  had  hitherto 
gone,  it  appears,  by  the  name  of  Vaux,  and  on  him  Lord  Vaux 
settled  his  property.  It  is  the  legitimacy  of  this  Nicholas  which 
his  descendant,  the  claimant  of  the  peerage  in  1813,  had  to 
establish. 

The  claim  of  Nicholas,  who  used  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ban- 
bury throughout  his  life,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  was  first 
agitated  in  I66I.  The  Committee  of  Privileges,  to  whom  the 
matter  had  been  referred,  finding  that  Nicholas  was  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Earl,  and  at  a  period  when  the  husband  was  not 
only  within  the  realm,  but  living  amicably  with  his  wife,  felt  them- 
selves bomiid  to  report  that '  Nicholas  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
son  to  William  late  Earl  of  Banbury.'  The  committee  came  twice 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  House,  fully  persuaded,  as  is  evi- 
dent, both  of  the  validity  of  his  claim  at  law,  and  that  he  was  not 
in  fact  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  proceeded  to  declare  him 
illegitimate  by  special  Act  of  Parhament  A  bill  for  thi&  pur- 
pose was  read  a  first  time,  but  dropped,  from  what  cause  is  not 
known.     No  writ,  however,  was  ever  sent  to  him. 

This  Nicholas,  whom  it  was  thought  necessary  in  1 66 1  to  bas- 
tardize by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  pronounced  illegitimate  in 
1813  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  this  decision  was  in  accordance  with  the  law,  as  understood 
at  the  period  of  the  first  agitation  of  the  claim,  will  hardly,  we 
thinks  admit  of  argument.    It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
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courts  were  at  this  period  under  the  dominion  of  a  barbarous 
maxim^  which  has  since  been  overruled,  and  which  cannot  now  be 
regarded,  because,  by  the  very  theory  of  our  common  law,  an  error 
which  it  thus  rejects  is  pronounced  never  to  have  been  the  law. 

The  more  important  questions  remain,  how  far  the  judgment 
in  this  case  comported  with  the  law,  as  understood  at  the  time  it 
was  pronounced,  and  also  how  far  it  was  a  prudent  decision^ 
They  who  contend  for  its  propriety,  in  both  respects,  might  argue, 
we  conceive,  in  the  foUowkig  manner : — ► 

That  the  early  text- writers,  such  as  Bracton  and  Britton,  al- 
though they  require  very  cogent  proof  of  the  child  not  being  the 
huslmnd's,  have  nowhere  laid  down  that  distinct  line  between  im- 
possibility  and  a  high  degree  ot  improbabilih/,  which  some  modern 
lawyers  have  drawn ; — that  this  line  cannot  be  discovered  in  the 
earlier  reports,  which  are  fluctuating  and  contradictory,  until  the 
maxim  of  the  '  four  seas'  becomes  authoritative ; — ^that  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  this  principle  of  impossibility  was  the  result  of 
that  maxim  of  law,  and  not  that  this  maxim  was  a  rule  of  evidence 
superinduced  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  such  impossibility 
was  to  be  demonstrated ; — that,  therefore,  on  the  expulsion  of  that 
maxim  from  the  court,  the  stern  rule  of  a  required  impossibility 
was  banished  with  it,  and  the  law  reverted  to  its  originally  free 
and  unfettered  condition : — 

.  That  the  Banbury  Peerage  case  presents  us  with  a  combination 
of  moral  and  physical  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  minds  of 
any  twelve,  or  two  hundred  mdn,  that  the  child  was  not  the  hus- 
band's;— that  a  line  more  rigid  than  this,  if  there  is  to  be  such 
a  thing  as  adulterine  bastardy,  cannot  reasonably  be  drawn  ; — 
that  this  case  does  not  sanction  any  balance  of  probabilities  be- 
tween the  husband  and  an  adulterer,  but,  taking  the  husband's 
case  by  itself,  requires  proof,  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  that  the 
child  was  not  his  ;i — that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  absurdity  in 
Ae  law  to  proclaim  any  relief  whatever  to  the  husband  from  the 
fruit  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  if  it  still  fixed  the  burden  on 
him  ^pon  the  ground  of  some  bare  possibility  in  rerum  natura — • 
of  some  far-fetdied  presumption  utterly  remote  from  all  human 
(nredence :— - 

That  the  bare  possibility  overruled  in  the  case  of  Ooodright  v. 
Saul  was  quite  as  strong — quite  as  probable — as  that  which  way 
disregarded  in  the  Banbury  Peerage;  the  old  age  of  the  hus- 
band, in  the  latter  instance,  being  as  near  an  approach  to  impo-^ 
tency,  as  were  the  circumstances  proved  in  the  former  to  an  utter 
and  continuous  absence : — 

f  That  the  importance  of  having  a  fixed  and  steady  rule  upon 
this  subject  is  readily  adimtted>  but  this  certainly  is  not  to  be  ob^ 
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tamed  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  of  human  feelii^s ;— ^tbat 
eren  the  facts  from  which  imjmsnbility  of  matrimonial  intercourse 
is  to  be  inferred  must  be  proved  by  evidence  which  may  or  may 
not  be  sufficient ; — ^that  the  only  method  of  escaping  from  uncer* 
tainty^  is  to  pronounce  every  child  bom  in  marriage  to  be  unques- 
tionably l^itimate :  a  measure  which  would,  however^  incur  the 
necessity  of  facilitating  divorces,  for  the  state  of  matrimony  muift 
by  no  means  be  made  more  onerous  than  it  is : — 

That  this  case,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  has  not  decided 
that  concealment  of  the  child  is  alone  a  proof  of  illegitimocy 
— or  the  old  age  of  the  husband — or  the  child's  having  gone  by 
the  name  of  the  supposed  adulterer — or  the  speedy  marriage  with 
that  adulterer  after  the  death  of  the  husband— or  that  any  one 
of  these  facts  is  sufficient  testimony  of  itself  to  bastardize  an  off* 
spring ;  but  that  all  of  them  taken  together  form  such  a  body  of 
overwhelming  evidence  as  it  would  be  irrational  to  neglect,  in 
favour  of  some  imagined  possibility  which  remains  after  all,  but 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  affect  human  belief. 

To  this  reasoning  we  may  oppose  the  following: — 7%ai  the 
law  of  England  never  professed  to  bastardize,  in  all  cases,  the 
issue  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  however  convincingly  proved  to 
be  such :  that  it  invented  an  express  and  peculiar  title  (that  of 
mulier)  for  those  whom  it  acknowledged  to  be  improperly  be^ 
gotten,  but  to  whom  it  nevertheless  resolved  to  preserve  the 
municipal  rights  of  legitimacy ;  that  whatever  obscurity  or  con- 
tradiction may  be  found  in  the  earlier  reports,  (much  of  which 
confusion  results  from  its  not  being  always  known  in  what  coun 
the  case  was  decided,)  this  plain  and  undeniable  fact  demonstrates 
the  temper  and  principles  of  our  law  in  those  remote  times^ 
hekare  the  maxim  of  the  '  four  seas '  was  invested  with  judicial 
authority : — 

That,  therefore,  this  maxim  being  removed,  we  fgJl  bade  upon 
a  state  of  law,  not  quite  so  rigidly  definite  as  some  perhaps  have 
represented,  or  as  modern  jurists  have  promulgated  for  their  own 
times,  but  upon  a  law  which,  while  it  allowed  itself  in  some  most 
palpable  cases  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  bastardy  on  the  issue 
of  a  married  woman — never  proclaimed  relief  to  injured  h«d)and« 
in  proportion  as  they  might  morally  deserve  it — never  contem- 
plated that  the  presumption  on  which  it  acted  would  always  carry 
with  it  the  belief  of  mankind— never  even  manifested  an  anxiety 
to  arrive  at  the  real  truth  of  the  paternity  of  a  child,  but  avoided, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  approach  to  so  dehcate  and  perilous  an 
inquiry: — 

.  That  since  the  maxim  of  the  'four  seas '  has  been  exploded,  in 
no  one  case,  wath  the  oDceptioa  of  Om>dfigMy,  Saul,  baa-  the 
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iflsue  of  a  married  woman  been  declared  illegitimate  but  upon 
impossibility  proved  that  the  husband  could  have  been  the  father : 
that  the  principles  on  which  that  case  was  decided  have  been 
flatly  cxMitroverted  by  subsequent  decisions,  where  the  most  con- 
vincing testimony  has  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  legal  presump- 
tion arising  from  a  bare  possibility :  that  the  case  of  Ooodright  v. 
Saul  was  an  exception,  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided :  that  the 
Banbury  Peerage  case  proceeds  still  further  than  its  faulty  prece- 
dent, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  more  hazardous  and  delicate  experiment 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  age  or  conduct  of  parties,  than  to 
found  a  presumption  on  evidence  not  quite  complete  of  the  lo- 
cality of  an  individual : — 

That  the  admission  of  this  principle  of  a  high  degree  of  impro* 
babilUy  will  infallibly  introduce  a  great  uncertainty  and  a  multi- 
pUcation  of  suits,  there  being  no  measure  for  a  degree  of  impro- 
bability: that,  according  to  the  old  rule,  the  circumstances  on 
proof  of  which  the  case  depended  were  necessarily  few,  capable 
of  very  distinct  e\idence,  and  leading  to  an  indubitable  inference ; 
while,  according  to  this  new  rule,  the  facts  which  will  be  received 
in  evidence  are  of  all  descriptions,  will  oftentimes  admit  of  but 
scanty  proof,  and,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  consideration,  will 
often  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  to  different  minds  different 
cx>nclusions,  according  to  the  opinions  they  have  formed  of  the 
proportionate  strength  of  human  motives : — 

That  to  fix  the  burden  of  a  spurious  offspring  on  the  injured 
huisband,  however  repugnant  to  human  feelings,  is  an  unfortunate 
result  which  must  befall  according  to  either  rule  of  law,  because 
no  party  has  proposed  to  balance  probabilities  between  the  husband 
or  the  adulterer,  and  therefore  no  party  can  offer  relief  to  the 
husband  in  those  cases  where  the  wound  is  most  poignant — ^where 
he  has  been  living  amicably  with  his  wife : — 

ITiat  to  proclaim  the  husband  free  from  all  charge  of  paternity 
if  he  can  satisfactorily  prove  that  he,  at  all  events,  was  not  the 
father  of  the  child,  would  be  to  relieve  only  the  least  deserving 
class  of  husbands :  that  it  would  be  a  law  of  ill  policy,  relaxing 
the  bonds  of  matrimony — granting  indirectly  a  bill  of  divorce  to 
all  who  chose  to  separate — and  entailing  an  injury  upon  the 
children,  who  would  be  thus  born  deprived  of  their  natural  claim 
to  protection  and  support :  that,  to  conclude,  the  old  rule  which 
required  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  husband  s  being  the 
father  of  the  child  was  better  law  and  better  policy — better  for 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  better  for  the  people  at  large. 

We  shall  terminate  these  remarks  by  quoting,  which  we  wish 
we  could  have  done  more  frequently,  the  energetic  language  of 
Shr  Harris  Nicdas.    It  is  thus  that  he  coneludes  bis  labours : — 
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*  Hie  law  of  adulterine  bastardy  has  thus,  it  appears,  undergone  two 
important  changes,  without  the  intervention  of  any  act  of  the  legislature ; 
and  the  principle  of  certainty^  upon  which  it  formerly  proceeded,  and 
which  the  great  lawyers  of  past  ages  considered  it  sound  wisdom  to 
uphold,  no  longer  exists.  Until  the  year  1711  that  principle  was  so 
rigidly  acted  upon,  that  a  child  bom  in  wedlock  could  not  be  bastardized 
unless  the  parties  were  separated  by  a  sentence  of  divorce,  by  evidence 
of  the  husband's  invpolency^  or  of  his  absence  from  the  realm  when  it 
was  begotten.  But  as  reason  and  common  sense  showed  that  it  might 
be  as  imvossible  physically  and  morally,  in  many  cases,  for  the  husbsoid 
to  have  begotten  the  child  as  if  he  had  been  beyond  the  seas,  the  maxim 
of  the  "  quatuor  maria  "  fell  into  desuetude.  Had  the  alteration  rested 
here,  and  had  the  courts  continued  to  demand  conclusive  and  irresistible 
evidaace  of  the  impossibility  of  the  husband's  being  the  father,  and 
always  presumed  sexual  intercourse  to  have  taken  place,  whoever  the 
local  situation  of  the  parties  rendered  it  possible,  the  concision  and  con- 
tradiction which  have  since  prevailed  would  have  been  avoided. 

*  The  next  and  most  important  innovation  was  to  allow  the  presump- 
tion of  sexual  intercourse  to  be  rebutted  by  whatev^  evidence  a  court  or 
jury  may  consider  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  did  not  take  place,  at  a  time 
when,  if  it  had  occurred,  the  person  whose  status  is  in  dispute  might 
have  been  the  fruit  of  such  intercourse ;  and  which,  to  judge  from  recent 
decisions,  is  now  the  law  on  the  subject 

'  By  the  law  as  it  is  now  understood,  the  possibility^  not  to  say  proba- 
biUiy^  of  such  intercourse  may  give  way  to  any  circumstances  which  a 
jury  may  think  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  did  not  take  place.  The  eflFect 
of  this  alteration  in  the  li^w  is  to  produce  a  state  of  inevitable  confusion 
and  contradiction,  not  only  in  the  verdicts  of  juries,  but  even  in  the 
rules  laid  down  by  judges  for  their  ffuidance.  Of  this  remark  the  case 
of  Morris  and  Davis  is  a  striking  illustration.  Two  juries  came  to  an 
immediately  opposite  conclusion  upon  nearly  the  same  evidence ;  and  a 
third  jury  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict.  The  law,  as  it  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  judges,  does  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the 
other,  whilst  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  learned  persons  that  ever 
presided  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  whose  decision  the  case  was  left  for 
the  purpose  of  avoidmg  the  expense  of  a  fourth  trial,  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords !  Although  judges  have  in  recent 
times  occasionally  differed  in  their  views  respecting  the  law  of  adulterine 
bastardy,  th^  have  always  agreed  that  the  evidence  must  exclude  pro- 
babilities !  Except  in  cases  of  physical  incapacity  or  separation,  the 
proof  that  a  husband  did  not  have  nuptial  intercourse  with  his  wife  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  consist  of  any  other  evidence  than  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which,  when  considered  with  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
usual  feelings  which  actuate  mankind,  may  raise  such  a  presumption  ; 
but  the  process  of  arriving  at  that  conclusion  is  little  else  than  a  "  balance 
of  probabilities!'* 

*  If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  they  teach  that  there  is  no 
other  certain  principle,  no  other  method  of  preventing  litigation  upon 
points  which  inviAvc  the  most  sacred  fedings,  as  well  as  the  property  of 
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society,  than  to  adhere  steadfastly  and  inflexihly  to  a  rule  which  has 
heen  sanctioned  hy  the  wisdom  and  usages  of  centuries,  of  not  allowioff 
a  child  bom  in  marriage  to  be  bastardized,  except  upon  conclusive  and 
irresistible  evidence  as  a  mailer  of  fact  that  the  husband  could  not  h^ 
any  possibility  have  begotten  it,  .  ,  .  *  , 

'  When  the  courts  wm  again  adopt  and  adhere  to  that "  plain,  sensible 
maxim"  is  perhaps  doubtful;  but  it  is  confidently  submitted,  that  human 
wisdom  has  not  yet  discovered  any  rule  of  law  on  the  subject  which  has 
produced  more  practical  benefit  to  morals,  or  tended  so  much  to  th« 
interests,  security,  and  repose  of  society.' — ^p.  280. 


Art.  IV. — El  Teatro  Espanol„6  Coleccion  de  Dramas  escogida» 
de  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Moreto,  Rowas,  Solis,  y 
Moratin ;  precedida  de  una  breve  noticia  de  la  escena  EspaRota 

.  y  de  io9  autores  que  la  han  illustrado,    4  vols.  8vo.     London^ 

•    1817,  1820. 

nPHE  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  Spanish 
-■-  theatre  must  always  deserve  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  the 
drama,  as  it  is  the  rich  source  from  whence  the  modern  stage  of 
Europe  first  sprung,  and  to  which  it  has  been  indebted  for  very 
much  of  its  present  excellence.  It  is  evident  that  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions formed  no  part  of  Iberian,  Phoenician,  or  Carthaginian 
tinanners ; — nor  were  they  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  until  the 
?iige  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  for  when  Nero*  sent  a  courier  to 
Cadiz,  to  offer  thanks  to  the  tutelar  Hercules  for  his  success 
dt  the  Ol^Tnpic  Games,  the  Gaditanians  imagined  that  he  had 
been  victorious  in  battle,  being  utterly  unacquainted  with  public 
representations.  The  extensive  ruins  of  theatres  at  Merida  and 
Saguntum  are  sufficient  evidence  that  dramatic  spectacles  were 
subsequently  exhibited  in  the  Peninsula  with  Roman  magnificence. 
The  debut  of  Thalia  on  the  Spanish  boards  was,  however,  at  an 
unfavourable  moment,  when  her  language  had  degenerated  into 
itidecency  and  immorality,  and  far  unlike  the  early  tragedy  of 
Greece,  which  in  the  hands  of  Srohocles  and  Euripides  was  the 
vehicle  of  moral  instruction ;  stately  and  dignified,  speaking  the 
iHnguage  of  heroes,  and  maintaining  the  sacred  cause  of  religion, 
oh  which  it  was  founded.  The  license  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
pantomimic  obscenities  of  Anaxandrides,  had  lowered  this  lofty 
character;  but  it  was  degraded  to  the  utmost  by  the  Romans, 
who,  spoilt  by  conquest,  corrupted  by  peace  and  luxury,  devoid  of 
the  elegance  of  Grecian  taste,  and  biajsed  by  their  practical  prin- 

'"'""'     "^        " .1. .  .  ^ .      II   ,      ■  ■  I  .     I       1 J    1        ■III 

*  Philostratut  in  fit  Apol.  Tjraa,  Ub,  ? .  c  3. 
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ciplesv  preferred  a  groMer  quality  of  amusement  to  the  higher 
gratification  of  tragedy^  which^  strictly  spe4iking^  they  never  pos- 
sessed. They  ever  appear  to  have  carried  out  into  coarseness, 
and  into  extreme  excess,  whatever  pleasures  they  imported  from 
the  Greeks,  who  were  voluptuaries  of  a  far  more  refined  character. 
Their  degenerated  stage,  and  those  who  professed  it,  were  soon 
involved  in  common  disrepute,  and  made  subject  to  legal  disad- 
vantages. The  severe  enactments  commenced  by  Tiberius  and 
completed  under  Theodosian  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
Christian  clergy,  whose  rites  were  ridiculed  by  Pagan  actors,  and 
whose  sincere  piety  was  shocked  by  the  licentious  representations 
of  comedy,  which,  in  the  words  of  Salvien,*  could  not  be  mentioned 
without  pollution,  while  incest,  parricide,  and  other  black  crimes, 
were  reserved  for  tragedy.  That  such  was  the  drama,  when  in- 
troduced into  Spain,  we  may  collect  from  the  denunciations  of  St. 
Isidore,!  which  are  as  indignant  as  the  reproaches  of  Lactantius. 
Christians  were  exhorted  to  abhor  this  invention  of  Apollo  and 
Mercury  as  much  as  they  denied  the  divinity  of  the  authors ;  '  quod 
ipectaculum  odisse  debes,  Chnstiane,  quorum  odisti  auctores.' 
The  Gothic  monarchs,  controlled  by  their  prelates,  re-enacted 
the  severe  provisions  of  the  Roman  code.  In  the  fourth  century 
no  actors  were  admitted  into  the  commutiion  of  Spanish  Chris- 
tians unless  they  first  renounced  their  disgraceful  profession.  In 
the  eighth  century  "l  no  person  who  had  ever  appeared  on  tba 
stage  could  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  or  suffered  to  handle  the 
consecrated  utensils.  In  a  similar  feeling  the  priests  of  Rome 
attributed  the  defeat  of  Varro,  at  Cannae,  to  the  circumstance  of 
an  actor  having  meddled  with  the  exuviae  at  a  sacrifice  to  Juno. 
These  laws  were  continued  §  by  Alonzo  the  Wise,  the  Spanish 
Justinian,  and  followed  up  by  all  succeeding  monarchs  of  Castille. 
In  after-times,  the  clergy  of  Spain  set  their  faces  against  theatrical 
^xhibiUous,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  behold,  and  which 
clashed  with  their  own  pantomimic  '  Mysteries.' 

These  religious  shows,  which  eventually  led  the  way  to  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  drama,  were  devised  by  the  Greek 
church  about  the  tenth  century,  partly  with  a  view  of  correcting 
the  vicious  stage,  and  partly  to  the  rendering  this  powerful  organ 
of  popular  instruction  an  appendage  to  the  devotion  of  the  age. 
As  little  history  was  then  known  beyond  that  of  religious  subjects, 
those  exactly  were  selected  which  a  more  enlightened  age  would 

*  Solvien  de  Prov.  Dei,  lib.  v. ;  de  Vero  Jud.  lib.  vi. 
t  S.  Isidori,  Etym.  lib.  xviii.  46,  de  ComoBdls ;  Doct.  et  Fid,  28. 
I  Ck)iKnL  Illib.  Canon.  62. 

I  Si«t8  Paztidai,p»2.tit.6.34j  Offigsa,  Bpect  y  progretoi  M  icttro  Bgpagoi'*^ 
por  Manuel  Garcia,  p.  20. 
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have  rejected,  as  impossible  to  be  treated  with  adequate  dignity 
and  decorum;  such  sentiments  were  not  in  the  spirit  of  that 
period;  the  dramatizing  matters  of  faith  was  quite  consistent 
with  a  religion  essentially  dramatic  and  materializing,  fond  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  understanding ;  a  religion 
of  symbols  and  allegories,  of  pomp,  show,  and  music, — that 
gorgeous  ritual  so  congenial  to  southern  nations.  The  rise  and 
early  progress  of  such  spiritual  dramas  are  ably  sketched  in  the 
recent  History  of  the  English  Theatre,  by  Mr.  Collier ;  and  we 
refer  the  reader  to  our  article  on  his  book  in  the  46th  volume  of 
this  Journal.  These  mysteries  were  soon  spread  far  and  wide  by 
pilgrims,  who  enacted  the  miracles  of  their  favourite  saints;  a 
vagrant  company  that,  in  the  words  of  Boileau, 
*  — sottement  zeltfe,  en  sa  simplicitt^, 
Joua  les  Saints,  La  Vierge,  ct  Dieu,  par  pi«5t^ ' — 
representations  which  afforded  consolation  to  the  devout,  and  a 
pretext  for  revelling  to  the  dissolute.  These  rude  performances 
formed  the  beginning  of  modem  drama,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  metrical  recitations  in  the  Greek  villages  xaroc  xeufjtMS  proved 
the  origin  of  ancient  comedy.  A  broad  distinction  was  soon 
made  between  the  performers  of  these  mysteries  and  profane 
actors.  Somewhat  of  this  kind  had  previously  existed  among  the 
Romans,  between  the  performers  of  the  Fabellae  Atellanap*  and 
those  of  the  ordinary  stage.  The  churches  were  soon  converted  into 
theatres,  the  Bible  travestied,  and  degraded  into  a  farce,  and,  what 
was  as  great  an  evil,  the  simultaneous  representation  of  incidents 
from  Holy  Writ  and  apocrj-phal  and  monkish  legends,  performed 
by  ecclesiastics,  necessarily  induced  a  people  unable  to  read,  and 
whose  only  means  of  instruction  were  derived  from  these  very  actors 
(in  their  pastoral  capacity)  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  the 
forgeries  of  man  as  to  the  word  of  God,  to  confound,  and  be  unable 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  This  tampering  with  the 
standard  of  faith  has  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary 
admixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
which  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent,  and  has  lasted  much 
longer  in  Spain  than  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
Reformation,  which  gave  the  four  Gospels  to  the  people,  the 
surest  antidote  to  fallacy,  swept  away  from  England  these  myste- 
ries. The  last  ever  performed  here  was  the  Passion  of  Christ; 
got  up  at  Ely  House,  in  Holborn,  on  a  Good  Friday,  before 
Gondomar,  the  ambassador  from  Spain  to  James  I.  The  Italians, 
less  isolated  from  the  world  than  the  Spaniards,  and  ever  prone 
to  laugh  at  their  church,  whose  errors  and  scandals  were  more 

♦  lit,  LiYius,l.?iJ.c.  2. 
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immediately  nnder  their  observation^  soon  perceived  the  ridicule 
of  exhibitions  no  longer  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  mahkind ; 
they  were  gradually  discontinued^  and  became  curiosities  for  in- 
quisitive travellers.     Thus  Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes  (p.  397), 
describes  one  which  he  beheld  at  Turin,  *  where  a  damned  female 
soul,  in  a  gown  of  flame-coloiu'ed  satin/  entreats/as  a' favour,  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  fires  of  purgatory,  for  only  as  many  years" 
as  there  are  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean.     About  the  year  1540, 
the  monks  of  San  Felipe  Neri  del  Oratorio,  at  Rome,  invented  a 
musical  variety  of  Mysterie,  which  was  more  in  harinoAy  with  Ita- 
lian taste.     These  have  held  their  ground  in  Protestant  England, 
where,  if  the  Messiah  or  Creation  be  no  longer  acted  during  Lent, 
they  are  at  least  duly  sung  and  fiddled.     The  original  miysteries, 
however,  still  continue  deeply  rooted  in  Spain,  that  store-house  of 
old  customs,  and  are  produced  in  Seville,  at  Easter  and  Christmas, 
to  overflowii^  audiences.    They  form  the  common  resort  of  all  idle 
gossips,  as  similar  exhibitions,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  had  done 
to  our  forefathers;  the  old  and  yoimg  gaze  with  delight  at  the 
Creation  of  the  world — attend  with  imperturbable  gravity  to  long 
abstract  polemical  discussions  between  Satan  and  the  archangels-— 
and  roar  with  laughter  at  the  Andalusian  costiunes  and  provin- 
cialisms of  the  rustic  shepherds  at  the  Nativity.     The  dramatis 
persons  consist  of  puppets,  which  are  moved  by  wires,  by  a 
spokesman  behind  the  scenes;  the  spectators  listen  without  the 
least  intention  of  offering  any  insult  to  the  Deity ;  their  bonne  foi 
is  so  sincere  that  they  are  unconscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
scene.  Foreigners  sneer  at  their  depldrable  ignorance ;  yet  scarcely 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Powell  advertised  '  a  Susannah 
with  a  new  pair  of  Elders' — (Spectator,  March  l6,  17 1 1) — a  lady 
who  doubdess  was  far  less  objectionable,  either  in  intention  or 
appearance,  than  the  flesh-coloured  undress  of   Madame   Be- 
grand,  which  delighted  the  tasteful   Parisians  some  twenty  years 
ago.     To.  those  who   have  looked  into  our   early  mysteries  of 
Chester  and  Coventry  these  Spanish  spectacles  are  still  inter- 
esting, and  will  command  some  respect  from  all  who  have  any 
relish  for  the  lucubrations  of  Warton,  Hawkins,  Douce,  Mark- 
land,  and  Collier. 

The  most  eminent*  Spanish  authors  were  occupied  in  the 
composition  of  the  different  branches  of '  mysteries,'  which  were 
denominated  autos,  loos,  and   entremesea, — ^the  representazione. 


•  Gompare  Bouterwek,  *  Hitfoiy  of  Spanish  Literahire,'  by  Roif,  ▼.  i.  213 ;  Sii- 
mcmdi, « De  la  Literature  du  Midi/  v.  viii.  c.  30 ;  tee  the  collection  of  *  Autos  Sacra- 
nentales  y  al  nacimiento  de  Christo  con  bus  loas,  y  entremeses/  Juan  Fernandez, 
Madrid,  1675  ;  •  Noche  buena  y  auto  al  nacimiento,^  Cosmo  Gomes  Texada,  Madrid, 
1661. 
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laud€u,  and  ifdermedie  of  the  Italians.  The  '  aUto  sacramental ' 
was  a  name  given  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  a  sacred  dialogue 
recited  by  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo^ 

*  Comedia  a  ^oria  y  honor  del  Pan  .'• — 
not  in  honour  of  the  Pagan  Pan^  but  of  the  sacramental  bread. 
'  Comedia/  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Comedia  Divina  of  Dante, 
had  originally  a  much  more  extensive  signification  than  the  pre- 
sent limited  term,  '  Comedy.'  The  loos  were  a  sort  of  prelude 
or  prologue.  The  entremeses  were  interludes ;  these  dramatic 
'entremets *  of  a  more  lively  character,  to  which  Cervantes  first 
gave  a  literary  form,  were  introduced  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a 
religious  mystery,  which  began  to  be  felt  when  compared  to  the 
more  relishing  entertainments  of  the  common  theatre.  The  sub- 
jects selected  at  Easter  referred  to  the  passion  of  our  Saviour, 
those  for  Christmas  to  his  nativity.  The  latter,  under  the  name 
of  nadmientos  (the  presepi  of  the  Italians),  are  kept  up  universally 
in  Spain  in  the  chapels  of  the  convents,  and  among  the  middling 
and  lower  orders,  on  whom  popular  customs  make  the  deepest 
impressions,  and  the  last  to  be  eradicated.  The  localities  are  cor- 
rectly observed  ;  the  grottoes,  rocks,  trees,  and  manger,  the 
angels,  shepherds,  and  their  flocks,  are  made  of  terra  cotta,  and 
painted ;  the  whole  scene  is  lighted  up  at  night,  and  is  vi^ted  by 
the  devout  and  curious.  In  private  families  the  arrangement  of 
the  nacimientos  is  becoming  a  plaything  for  the  younger  branches. 
To  return  to  the  early  Spanish  mysteries :  they  were  distinguished 
by  Alonzo  the  W^se*  from  the  'juglarescas  desaposturas,*  the 
rescennine  verses  of  the  troubadour  minstrels  of  Provence,  who  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  introduced  into  Catalonia  and 
Arragon  the  '  gaie  science,'  which  has  always  flourished  most 
when  nearest  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  celebrated  patron  of  litera- 
ture, Enrique  de  Villena,f  whose  books  at  his  death  were  burnt 
as  magical  by  a  monk  of  Salamanca,  induced  his  cousin,  the  king, 
to  witness  in  the  free  town  of  Zaragosa  the  first  allegorical 
comedy  ever  performed  in  Spain;  and  by  degrees,  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  royal  patronage,  the  infant  drama  crept 
down  into  the  stem  priest-ruled  plains  of  Castille.  In  1474,  a 
play  composed  by  Juan  de  la  Encina  was  performed  before  Isa- 
bella and  her  husband  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  The  conquest  of 
Granada,  which  in  1492  left  Spain  without  a  domestic  enemy, 
was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  drama,  which  has  always 
thriven  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  It  took  root  in  Italy  after 
■the  conquest  of  Greece,  in  old  Spain  at  the  termination  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  in  modem  Spain  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Moors. 

*  Siete  Portidas,  P.  L  tit.  6, 34.  f  Garcia,  Epocas  y  progresos,  259. 
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It  had  ao  tooner  been  launched  iairly  into  exxftence  than 
the  '  erudite  party*/  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  tastes 
and  manners  of  the  ancients  than  with  those  of  their  own  coun- 
trjmeni  and  who  Ured  at  a  time  when  scholars  were  studying 
to  learn  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wrote  and  thought,  rather 
than  to  write  and  think  themselves,  made  an  early  attempt  to 
*  call  antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece/  and  to  introduce 
the  unities  and  the  classic  form  of  the  drama.  Cervantes  him- 
self (whose  own  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  canon  of  Toledo) 
regretted  that  intelligent  censors  had  not  been  appointed  to  check 
the  irr^^ar  growth  of  the  national  stage ;  for  his  ignorant  coun- 
trymen, hostile  to  foreign  interference  and  impatient  of  rule  or 
discipline,  had  decided  the  question  (very  much  to  their  credit) 
in  favour  of  what  they  understood,  and  what  they  were  entertained 
by.  The  drama,  despised  in  consequence  by  the  learned,  and 
unbefriended  by  the  clergy  (in  general  the  great  patrons  of  art  in 
Spain),  fought  its  usual  way,  like  an  unpatronized  parvenu,  by 
sheer  merit;  and,  if  the  least  classical,  certainly  was  the  most 
original,  national,  and  independent  of  any  in  Europe. 

Although  the  church  was  so  bitterly  histriomastrix,  yet  the 
first  theatres  at  Madrid  were  the  property  of  religious  confra- 
ternities, and  the  earliest  dramatists  were  ecclesiastics ;  many  of 
whom,  like  Geronimo  Gabriel  Tellez,  wrote  under  assumed  names. 
The  earliest  regular  plays  were  composed  by  Bartolome  Torres 
Nabarro,  a  clergyman  of  Estremadura.  They  were  written  in 
Italy,  and  acted  at  Naples,  then  under  the  Spanish  dominion. 
He  was  followed  by  Lope  de  Rueda,  f  originally  a  gold-beater 
at  Seville,  and  afterwards  a  comic  actor  and  author  of  first-rate 
talfait ;  Cervantes,  in  his  interesting  preface  to  his  own  comedies, 
speaks  of  the  '  Great  Lope  de  Rueda,'  and  his  forcible  acting. 
He  describes  the  beggarly  state  of  the  scenic  costume,  when  the 
dresses  and  beards  of  the  whole  company  were  kept  in  one  bag. 
The  management  of  these  properties,  the  orchestra,  and  decora- 
tions, were  improved  by  another  author-actor,  Naharro  of  Toledo, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Torres  Naharro ;  the  bag  of 
Roeda  was  then  exchanged  for  sundry  trunks.  Naharro  excelled 
in  low  comic  characters,  which  he  wrote  for  himself.  These  authors 
were  succeeded  by  Cervantes ; — this  most  dramatic  of  noveHsts 
failed  in  the  drama,  as  his  taste  approached  too  nearly  to  the 
antique  theatre  to  be  successful  iii  Spain ;  in  fact,  his  Numantia, 

^  Boutenrek,  ▼.  L  279. 

t  Lope  de  Rueda  vas  the  Theocritus  of  Spain.  Past  oral  poetry,  as  well  as  the 
beauties  of  nature,  have  little  charms  for  Spaniards.  Lope  de  Vega  remarked, '  el 
uso  de  Kepafia  ya  no  admite  a  \m  rusticas  bucoUcas  ;»-^PeUicer— Tratado  Historico 
del  Histiiooismo  en  Bfpafia,  yoI,  ii.  79. 
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and  Trato  de  Argel,  have  been  compared  to  the  Persae  and  Pro- 
metheus. This  Iberian  -Slschylus  gave  way  before  the  rising  sun 
of  Lope  de  Vega ;  he  retired,  as  Walter  Scott  did  before  Byron,  to 
immortalize  himself  by  liis  novels.  Lope  de  Vega  (of  whom  more 
hereafter)  was  imitated  by  the  elegant  and  poetical  Calderon,  and 
the  soft  harmonious  Guillen  de  Castro.  These  three  illustrious 
authors  were  as  nearly  contemporaries  as  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  among  the  Greeks,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Johnson, 
and  Ford  among  the  English.  They  elevated  their  stage  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence,  from  whence  it  soon  declined,  for 
such  is  the  condition  of  human  greatness.  Of  their  successors 
few  are  deserving  of  mention,  besides  Moratin,  that  witty  Anda- 
lusian,  the  Moliere  of  Spain — and  in  our  times  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  a  neatish  author,  for  whose  credit  and  happiness  it  would 
have  been  better,  had  he  never  wandered  from  the  flowery  paths 
of  comedy,  to  play  a  leading  part  in  that  awful  scene  of  real  life, 
the  bloody  tragedy  of  Spanish  Tragalism. 

The  truest  picture  of  Spanish  men  and  manners,  during  the  im- 
portant reigns  of  the  three  Philips,  is  to  be  found  in  these  drama- 
tists, who  never  could  have  attained  a  position  sufficiently  protected 
from  clerical  ill-will,  without  the  powerful  patronage,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  sovereigns,  who,  however  ready  to  use  the  church 
as  an  instrument  to  inculcate  obedience  in  their  people,  seldom 
tolerated  any  vexatious  interference  with  their  own  views  or 
pleasures.  Even  the  bigoted  Philip  IL,  when  called  upon  to 
suppress  the  stage,  referred  the  question  to  the  universities  of 
Saiamancd  and  Placenda,  who  rejected  the  petition ;  having, 
no  doubt,  received  a  secret  direction  to  that  effect  from  the  king, 
who  found,  in  the  low  buffooneries  of  his  polichinello  Ganaza, 
a  solace  ever  congenial  to  chilly,  unsocial  pride,  which,  as  it  can 
entertain  no  equal,  has  no  friend,  and  must  be  flattered  by  low 
company.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  Philip  II.  was 
at  least  a  constant  and  accomplished  patron  of  all  the  fine  arts. 
His  grandson,  Philip  IV.,  an  extravagant  man  of  pleasure,  set  at 
nought  the  Cassandra  prophecies  of  his  confessor,  who  connected 
the  downfal  of  the  monarchy  with  the  elevation  of  the  stage. 
Surrounded  with  disgrace  abroad  and  distress  at  home,  he  passed 
his  inglorious  days  in  the  arms  of  actresses,  and  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  theatre.  He  built  a  private  playhouse  in  his  palace,  and 
is  said  to  have  composed  a  play  entitled  '  El  Coude  de  Sex.' 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  drama.  It  was  consigned  to  the 
same  fate  as  the  CEdipus*  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  which,  as 
Augustus  good-humouredly  observed,  the  sponge  alone  had 
rescued  his  own  Ajax.f     This,  the  golden  age  of  the  drama,  was 

*  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Jul.  Ces.  s.  56.  f  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Oct.  Aug.  c.  86. 
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the  leadea  and  lowest  epoch  of  Spanish  history.  The  son  of 
Philip  IV.,  the  imbecile  Charles  II.,  handed  over  to  the  foreigner 
the  ruins  of  the  monarchy. 

The  succession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  drama  generally,  proved  fatal  to  the  national  theatre  of  Spain. 
A  flood  of  French  fashions,  doctrines,  and  innovations,  poured  over 
the  afinghted  and  astonished  Pyrenees.  *  '  II  arrive  de  France,' 
writes  Jonville  to  Torcy,  *  une  infinite  de  femmes  perdues,  de 
gens  de  sac  et  oorde  sans  aveu,  banqueroutiers,  fripons,  tetes  sans 
cervelle :'  among  the  latter  came  bands  of  critics,  who  laid  down 
the  law  for  writing  plays  for  others,  which  they  were  unable  to 
write  themselves— dull '  La  Harpes,'  who  presumed  to  attune  the 
lyre  of  Thalia,  which  they  wanted  force  to  strike.  Lope  de  Vega 
was  termed  a  traitor  to  the  divine  unities — Calderon  was  held  to  be 
a  barbarian,  and  ignorant  of  his  own  art.  A  French  puppy,  attached 
to  the  mission  of  Marechal  Grammont,  in  1659,  details  an  inter- 
view J  with  the  veteran,  grey-headed  Calderon,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously:— ^A  sa  conversation,'  (he  writes,)  'je  vis  bien  qu'il  ne 
savoit  pas  grande  chose,  quoiqu'il  etoit  deja  tout  blanc ;  nous 
disputames  un  peu  sur  les  regies  de  la  dramatique,  qu'ils  ne 
connoissent  point  en  ce  pays  \k,  et  dont  ils  se  moquent.' 

As  the  genuine  drama  declined,  ^  car  le  degout  du  beau  amene 
le  gout  du  singulier,'  a  new  anomaly  was  introduced  by  PhiUp  V., 
who  in  his  declining  age  employed  Farinelli  (the  immortalized  by 
Hogarth)  to  administer  unto  him  those  sweet  notes  of  comfort 
with  which  David  had  soothed  the  troubled  spirit  of  Saul.  This 
modem  Orpheus,  not  content  with  extracting  the  royal  brains  of  the 
father  through  his  Midas  ears,  performed  the  same  operation,  with 
extended  success,  on  his  son  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  on  Barbara  his 
queen.  Her  princely  soul  was  engrossed  by  two  noble  affections, 
a  love  for  the  Italian  church  and  for  the  Italian  opera :  she  ruled  her 
weak  husband,  and  Farinelli  ruled  her.  He  was  the  musical  saint 
of  xtns  fanatica  per  la  musica;  he  was  her  primo  domvo,  and  her 
husband's  prime  minister ;  he  regulated  the  weighty  concerns  of  . 
the  orchestra,  and  the  lighter  labours  of  the  council  of  Castille. 
The  clergy  were  reconciled  to  this  royal  amusement  of  sounds, 
this  rox  et  prceterea  nihil.  It  was  a  sort  of  castrated  edition  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  as  innocuous  and  insipid  as  the  family  Shakspeares 
of  those  accomplished  operators  Messrs.  Bowdler  and  Plumptree. 
The  people  listened  coldly  to  these  artificial  delights  of  their 
French  rulers,  to  warblings  far  above  the  comprehension  of  a  Spa- 
nish ear,  and  most  unlike  both  in  matter  and  melody  to  aught  ever 
written  or  sung  by  black-whiskered  Spaniard,  who  thought,  like  la, 


*  Lord  Mahoii*s  War  of  Succession,  i.  27. 
t  Journal  du  Voyage  d'Kspagne,  p.  171. 
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Bruyere,  ^  Je  nc  seals  pas  comment  TOpera,  avec  mie  musique  si 
parfaitCj  et  une  depense  toute  royale,  a  pu  reussir  k  m'ennuyer.' 
This  buskin  administratioji  was  kicked  out  by  his  successor  Charles 
III.,  for  such  is  the  sad  condition  of  despotic  governments,  where 
the  wisest  regulations  are  only  of  life-tenure— during  the  reign  of 
the  actual  monarch,  ^  the  happy  accident,'  as  Alexander  defined 
himself  to  Madame  de  Stael.  Charles,  who  came  from  Naples, 
and  knew  what  Italian  singers  were,  turned  a  leathern  ear  to  his 
musical  wife ;  he  rejected  her  intercession  with  the  polite  remark, 
'  los  capones  son  buenos  sobre  la  mesa.'  *  His  passion  was  the 
chase,  *  image  of  war  without  the  guilt'  or  danger.  The  theatres 
were  all  closed,  except  those  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and  Madrid. 
At  his  decease,  the  profligate  wife  of  his  son  Charles  IV.,  removed 
the  moral  restrictions  of  her  severe  father-in-law,  under  which 
she  had  pined ;  she  prepared  the  way,  by  the  utter  degradation  of 
the  throne,  for  the  French  invasion,  and  for  all  those  recent  poli- 
tical melodrames  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  cruelty,  which,  unsettling 
everything  else,  have  tended  to  settle  the  long-disputed  struggle 
between  the  stage  and  the  pulpit,  as  far  as  the  existence  of  the 
former  is  concerned ;  although  it  will  probably  be  some  time 
before  the  theatre  becomes  a  popular  amusement  in  Spain,  or 
those  who  make  it  their  profession  will  be  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  social  relations. 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy,  although  apparently  checked, 
had  still  operated  with  a  powerful  under-current.  The  patronage 
of  Philip  IV.  did  not  extend  beyond  his  court  and  capital.  The 
priesthood  in  the  provinces  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any 
hurricane  or  epidemic,  to  renew  the  crusade  and  draw  a  sanitary 
Cordon  round  the  house  of  Satan.  Thus,f  in  1677  Don  Thyrso 
Gonzalez  succeeded  on  the  approach  of  plague  in  preaching  his 
majesty's  servants  off  the  boards  of  Seville;  perhaps  to  mark 
his  difference  from  the  Pagan  priests  of  Rome,J  who  had  first 
introduced  the  Ludi  Scenici  on  the  exactly  contrary  principle,  to 
divert  a  pestilence.  The  annals  of  Seville  abound  with  similar 
instances  of  clerical  interference.  Thus  the  theatre  was  shut 
up  in  1800  and  again  in  1809.  Before  the  French  occupation, 
the  confessors  exacted  a  promise  from  the  devout  that  they 
would  not  even  pass  through  the  street  in  which  it  was  situated. 
Mendicant  friars  ^the  most  fanatical  of  their  genus)  placed 
themselves  as  sentmels  at  the  doors  of  the  dangerous  pit. 
Shortly  after  the  downfal  of  the  'Sistema'  in  1823,  the  theatre 
at  Cordova  was  closed  because  the  nuns  of  the  opposite  convent 

•  Barettfs  Travels  in  Spain. — Vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

t  Annales  Ecclesiasticos  de  Sevilla,  1 748.    Prologo  y  prim,  ap. 

J  Tit.  Livius,  lib.  7,  c.  2. 
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saw  the  devil^  a  light-footed  Asmocleus^  dancing  a  fandango  on 
the  roof.  The  Andalosians  have  long  inherited  this  peculiar 
association  between  devil  and  actor ;  in  the  reign  of  Nero^  when 
a  Roman  Roscius  came  to  Seville  (as  Charles  Kemble  might  go 
to  New  York),  the  simple  spectators,  not  so  wise  as  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  were  so  terrified  at  his  mask,  that  they  fled  as  if  thunder- 
struck by  some  demon.  *  The  early  laws  still  operate  against  the 
Spanish  actor :  he  is  not  allowed  to  wear  embroidered  dresses, 
nor  permitted  to  assume  the  *  Don,'  the  cherished  title  of  gentility 
of  all  classes  in  Spain.f  These  legal  and  social  disabilities,  in  a 
country  where  loss  of  caste  is  so  sorely  felt,  prevent  all  who  have 
other  means  of  subsistence  from  entering  into  a  profession  by 
which  they  feel  self-degraded,  and  Spain  has  never  produced  any 
g^eat  performer  worthy  to  rank  with  a  Garrick,  or  a  Talma^ 
whose  overpowering  talent  could  have  broken  down  the  cruel 
barrier  of  conventional  exclusion.  They  appear  to  have  felt 
this  keenly,  for  the  actors  and  actresses,  like  the  kings  of  Castille, 
have  frequently  retired  from  the  busy  stage  into  a  convent,  the 
victims  of  '  el  desengano,'  that  disenchantment  of  life  so  peculiar 
to  Spanish  temperament;  and  in  their  case  increased  by  con- 
scientious compunctions,  infamy  of  career,  and  possibly  by  dimi- 
nution of  former  applause ; 

*  £u  las  sopas  y  amores, 
Los  primeros  son  mejores.' 
The  ladies  so  frequently  sinned,  sorrowed,  and  relapsed,  that  it 
was  a  remark  among  the  sage,  'que  las  Mugeres  eran  diablos  de 
poco  arrepentimiento.*  However,  the  exits  of  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  were  very  exemplary ;  La  Calderona,  the  mistress  of 
Philip  IV.,  and  mother  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  died  the  abbess 
of  a  monastery : 

*  Un  Fraile  y  una  Corona, 

Un  Duque  y  un  Cartalista, 
Anduvieron  en  la  hsta 

De  la  bella  Calderona; — 
and  the  fascinating  Maria  Baltazara  expired  in  a  hermitage  near 
Carthagena,  with  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  The  laudable  ex- 
ample of  these  ladies  was  imitated  by  Sebastian  del  Prado  (so 
excellent  an  actor  as  to  have  been  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  at  Paris), 
who  became  and  died  a  monk.  As  there  is  a  full  account  of 
these  worthies  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  of  Pellicer,J 

♦  Philo8tratu8  in  Vii  Apoll.  Tyan.  Lib.  5,  c.  2. 

t  Until  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  the  children  of  an  Hidalgo  by  a  wife  who  had 
been  an  actress  were  held  to  be  illegitimate,  and  could  not  inherit  real  property  :  by 
the  old  Roman  laws,  Senators  were  aosolutely  prohibited  from  forming  such  alliances. 

♦  Tratado  historico  de  la  Comedia  y  del  Histrionismo  de  Kspana.  Madrid,  1804  j— 
an  excellent  little  work,  written  by  the  son  of  the  best  editor  of  Don  Quixote. 
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it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  Cosme  de  Oviedo  was  the 
inventor  of  play-bills;  that  Francisco  Lopez  died  in  1667,  like 
MoUere  and  Palmer,  on  tlie  stage ;  and  that  '  el  viage  entrete- 
nido/  one  of  the  drollest  i^pecimens  of  Spanish  doggrel^  was  written 
by  Agostino  Roxas,  whose  life  on  the  boards  and  off  seems  to 
have  been  the  personification  of  the  vida  picaresca. 

The  character  of  the  Spanish  stage,  of  which  they  were  the 
ornaments,  will  be  best  understood  by  some  examination  of  the 
compositions  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which  are  better  known  by  repu- 
tation than  from  the  actual  perusal.  They  are,  moreover,  so 
Arch-Spanish,  that,  although  frequently  stplen  from  by  foreigners, 
they  have  never  been  translated.  Lope  de  Vega,  '  the  star  and 
phoBnix  of  Spain,'  *  the  prodigy  of  nature,'  &c.  &c.  &c.,  was  born 
at  Madrid  on  the  25th  of  November,  1562.  His  father  was  a 
}K)et,  and  Vega,  the  family  name,  is  one  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  arms  and  verse.  Lope,  with  that  weakness  from  which  the 
greatest  are  not  exempt,  was  very  proud  of  the  nineteen  towers  in 
his  armorial  bearings ;  he  caused  them  to  be  engraved  under  his 
portrait,  which  furnished  to  the  sarcastic  Gongora  the  subject  of 
a  stinging  epigram.  The  term  Vega  is  applied  by  Spaniards  to 
their  delicious  alluvial  valleys,  such  as.  those  of  Granada  and 
Valentia.  Lope  thus  alludes  to  it  in  an  answer  to  his  critics — 
*  Audax  dum  Vegae  rumpit  scarabeeus  in  hortos, 
Fragrantis  periit  victus  odore  rosae.* 
The  hereditary  turn  for  poetry  broke  forth  at  the  age  of  five :  he 
dictated  verses  before  he  could  write,  and  of  some  merit,  for  his 
schoolfellows  received  them  in  exchange  for  their  toys.  In  after 
Ufe,  neither  his  own  pen,  nor  that  of  his  amanuensis,  was  ever 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas.  In  his  youth  he 
was  patronized  by  the  great  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  like  the  grand 
Conde,  in  literary  leisure  and  in  the  refreshing  pleasures  of  his 
beautiful  gardens,  shook  off  the  withering,  polluting  influence  of 
power  and  politics,  and  forgot  that  fearful  career  from  which 
(though  he  entered  upon  it  with  tears)  stern  duty  to  his  Church 
and  King  had  forbidden  him  to  shrink.  Lope,  it  is  said,  was  so 
afflicted  by  the  death*  of  his  wife,  that  he  embarked  with  the  In- 
vincible Armada,  and  returned  ingloriously  to  Spain,  more  like 
Horace  frpm  Philippi,  than  his  namesake  Garcilazo  de  la  Vega,  one 
of  the  few  poets  ever  killed  in  battle.  If  the  loss  of  his  first  wife 
did  not  drive  him  into  a  battle,  the  death  of  his  second  drove  him 
into  a  convent.    Lope,  during  his  life,  was  courted  and  flattered  by 

*  So  say  all  his  biographers.   The  widower  tells  another  tale,  that  it  was  banish- 
m^nt  by  his  new  mistress,  when  he  made  use  of  his  sonnets  for  gun  wadding. 
Volando  en  tacos  del  canon  Tiolento 
Los  Papeles  de  Filis  con  el  viento.^^^a  y  Claudh, 
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pnnces  and  prelates,  and  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours.  Of  a 
vain,  careless  disposition,  of  expensive,  improvident  habits,  he  was 
poor  when  gold  was  heaped  upon  him,  discontented  when  the  idol 
of  the  public  and  his  very  name,  '  a  Lope,'  become  synonymous 
with  perfection — an  admirable  Crichton.  This  advocate  for  bigotry^ 
this  dramatist  of  intrigue,  for  he  was  all  by  turns,  in  later  life 
became  a  Franciscan,  nay,  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Theology  by  Urban  VIII.  He  then  fell  into 
thai  state  of  morbid  melancholy,  ^  una  continua  passion  melanco- 
lica,'  so  frequently  attendant  on  poetical  temperament.  His  death 
was  hastened  by  self-inflicted  flagellation  ;  the  walls  of  his  room 
being  spattered  with  his  blood.  He  died  with  tranquillity  on  the 
C6th  of  May,  1635,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  in  the  church  of  San  Sebastian, 
with  such  extraordinary  magnificence,  that  an  old  woman  meeting 
the  procession,  without  knowing  whose  it  was,  exclaimed  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  *  That  is  a  Lope  funeral ; ' — ^while  the  clergy, 
who  (until  he  had  taken  orders)  had  railed  against  him  as  the 
disgrace  and  pestilence  of  the  age,  asserted  in  their  funeral  pane- 
gyricsi  that  his  writings  were  as  superior  to  those  of  Horace  and 
Virgil  as  his  Catholicism  was  to  their  Paganism.* 

Lope  was  a  true  and  thorough  Spaniard  in  thought,  word,  deed, 
character,  national  and  religious  prejudices.  He  was  in. complete 
sympathy  with  those  whose  favour  he  had  to  gain  :  he  struck  the 
chonl  of  Spanish  feelings,  and  thus  obtained  such  a  hold  over  his 
congenial  countrymen.  His  unexampled  facility  of  composition 
was  the  wonder  and  boast  of  his  admirers ;  he  was  truly,  as  Cer- 
vantes remarked,  a  monster  of  literature.  The  number  of  his 
Jlays  is  said  to  have  exceeded  2000,  of  which  500  were  printed. 
lis  miscellaneous  poetical  works,  alone,  fill  twenty-one  volumes,  j 
The  number  of  his  verses  is  calculated  by  Garcia  to  amount  to 
21,300,000,  and  to  cover  133,225  sheets  of  paper.  This  is  'too 
bad '  a  specimen  of  Castillian  exaggeration ;  for  at  that  rate  he 
must  have  written,  during  fifty  years,  some  500  verses  a-day,  and 
a  comedy  a-week ;  and  all  according  to  his  flatterers  as  good 
as  they  were  numerous.  Certainly,  if  quantity  rather  than  quality 
be  the  criterion  of  poetical  merit.  Lope  is  the  greatest  of  bards  ; 
but,  like  Luca  Giordano  at  the  Escurial,  Lope  was  only  a  cor- 
ruptor  of  his  art  by  this  fa  preMto,  this  stans  pede  in  uno,  rapidity. 

*  Fama  Postuma.  La  viday  muerte  del  Doctor  Fray  Lope  Felix  <le  Vr^a  Carpio; 
per  Juan  Peres  Montalvan.  Madrid,  1636.  See  pp.  6. 9, 14.  He  was  his  personal 
friend. 

t  l^e  Obras  Sneltas  of  Lope  were  collected  by  Sancho,  and  published  at  Madrid 
in  1776.  An  utter  want  of  encoiu'a^ment  deterred  him  from  a  publication  of  a 
complete  edition  of  bis  plavs.  The  ongiual  editions  are  become  very  scarce.  Tbey 
would  amount  to  twenty-fiTe  volumes. 
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It  was  well  Imagined  by  the  Fray  Jayme  de  Rebulloso,  in  grantiiig 
a  licence  to  the  publication  of  the  Hermosura  de  Angelica,  to 
pray  that  God  might  inspire  Lope  to  write  an  auto  on  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgin  Martyrs  of  Cologne  (who  we  are  proud  to  say 
all  came  from  England).  This  facility  of  Lope  arose  much  from 
his  use  of  the  octosyllabic  metre,  which  tends  to  prodigality  of 
verse,  as  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  genius  in  our  own  time ;  also 
to  his  licence,  latitude,  and  extraordinary  mixture  of  all  subjects, 
tone,  matter,  and  his  utter  defiance  of  all  rule,  system,  fact,  chro- 
nology, or  literary  check.  In  every  other  branch  except  the  drama 
Lope  was  a  feeble  imitator  of  others ;  a  versifier  rather  than  a  true 
poet.  His  epics,  pastorals,  and  novels  have  been  pronounced  by 
the  most  competent  critics  of  all  nations  to  be  absurd,  tedious, 
and  extravagant,  his  taste  bad,  his  style  inflated,  and  encumbered 
with  hyperbolical  ornament  and  antithetical  trick.  This  was  less 
offensive  in  his  burlesque,  a  style  again  far  from  difficult,  as 
images  generally  appropriated  to  grave  subjects,  when  applied 
to  the  mean  and  absurd,  become  at  once  ludicrous  by  the  mere 
contrast.  Many  of  his  terse  couplets  in  his  Gatomachia,  a  Hu- 
dibrastic  Quixotic  Batrachomyomachia,  have  passed  in  Spain  into 
proverbs ;  yet  even  that  popular  work  is  overdone,  for  Spaniards 
seldom  know  when  they  have  had  enough  of  a  good  thing.  In 
truth,  the  stage  (with  which  we  have  now  to  do)  was  the  real  and 
only  arena  for  the  triumphs  of  Lope.  He  who,  in  the  other 
branches  of  his  art,  was  content  to  follow,  here  led  the  way  with- 
out a  rival.  His  plays  are  pronounced  by  the  generous  Cervantes 
to  be  a  rich,  inexhaustible  magazine,  from  whence  all  the  world 
might  select  whatever  suited  them  best;  and  certainly  the 
ore  was  largely  extracted  by  foreigners,  who  still  turned  with 
respectful  interest  towards  the  manners,  language,  and  authors  of 
a  nation  which  had  so  recently  exercised  a  paramount  influence 
over  the  politics  of  Europe.*  Dryden,  as  Spence  tells  us, 
(p.  14,)  assured  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  he  had  got  more  from 
these  plays  than  from  all  the  French  and  Italian  authors  put 
together.  Lope  pointed  out  the  road  to  excellence  to  the 
stranger;  to  his  own  countrymen  he  was  an  ignis  fatuus,  who 
seduced  them  from  truth  and  nature — '  Magistrum  respidentes, 
Naturam  ducem  sequi  desierunt.'  He  maintained  that  the 
principle  in  writing  comedy  was  that  real  life  was  to  form  the 

*  Corneille  took  his  Cid,  which  Voltaire  considered  as  the  first  pathetic  traf^y 
ever  produced  in  France,  from  the  Mocedades  of  Guillen  de  Castro ;  and,  according 
to  those  pleasant  wags  the  French,  by  so  doing,  immortalized  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  Percy,  as  at  all  events  he  did  the  proverbial  hbtorical  accuracy  of  his 
countrymen,  by  placing  the  scene  at  Seville,  at  that  time,  and  long  afterwards,  ia 
the  possession  of  the  Moors. 
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busiiiess  of  the  stage,  which  was  to  i>aint  the  manners  anH 
customs  of  the  time  being;  and  to  please  the  lower  classes,  by 
whom  the  theatre  was  supported.  This  he  might  have  done, 
from  necearity ;  for  like  Horace  and  Ariosto  he  set  no  store  on 
the  valueless  applause  of  vulgar  fools — the  ^profanum  vulgus' — 
'il  volgo  sciocco.'  He  inscribed  under  his  portrait  this  admirable 
legend  from  Seneca :  *  Lcnides  et  injuria  vulgi  in  promiscvo 
habendie  sunt ;  nee  de  his  dolendumj  nee  de  illis  gaudendum.'  In 
his  *  arte  de  hacer  Comedias  '  he  has  explained  and  defended  his 
motives ;  for,  although  every  page  he  wrote  was  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  •  Erudite  School',  yet  such  was  the 
deference  then  paid  to  scholastic  acquirement,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  opinion  of  the  learned  by  an  apo- 
1o^  for  trampling  under  his  feet  what  he  professed  in  his  real 
and  better  judgment  to  admire.  He  candidly  admits  that,  when 
he  sat  down  to  write  a  comedy,  he  locked  up  his  classics  under 
six  keys,  that  they  might  not  rise  up  against  him ;  the  unities  he 
gives  up  as  hopeless,  on  the  ground  that  the  energetic  impatience 
of  a  Spaniard  expected  to  have  brought  before  him  in  two  hours 
the  whole  events  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
till  the  day  of  judgment — 

•  Une  ample  com«5die  h  cent  actes  divers, 
Et  dont  la  sc^ne  est  Punivers.' — La  Fontaine. 

He  confesses  that,  out  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  his 
best  plays,  only  six  were  tolerably  regular,  and  which  those  six 
are  no  critics  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  determine.  He  takes 
as  his  motto  the  Ciceronian  remark,  ^  Comofedia  est  imitatio  vitae, 
speculum  consuetudinis  et  imago  veritatis,'  and  in  confining 
lumself  to  that  lay  the  secret  of  his  prodigious  success  during  his 
life,  and  of  his  comparative  neglect  at  present.  He  drew  men 
and  life  on  too  narrow  a  scale ;  he  painted  an  epoch,  a  fashion,  A 
government  of  the  most  false,  cruel,  and  treacherous  policy ;  of 
illiberal  bigotry — a  court  the  most  selfish,  profligate,  and  unprin- 
dpled,  with  no  other  character  but  viciousness,  and  deserving  only 
to  be  forgotten.  He  drew  a  particular  character  of  men,  a  variety 
rather  than  the  species,  a  limited,  artificial,  conventional  compound. 
They  have  had  their  day,  and  Lope,  like  them,  has  strutted  his 
hour  on  the  stage  and  is  heard  no  more,  while  Shakspeare,  who 
drew  mankind,  and  raised  his  theatre  on  the  only  durable  basis, 
human  nature — unchangeable  human  nature,  the  same*in  all  times 
and  places,  lives  in  the  hiunan  heart  as  immortal  as  the  principle 
on  which  his  influence  is  founded. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  his  excuse  that  Spain  at  that  period  was  not 
in  a  moral  condition  to  understand  the  highest  range  of  theatrical 
composition.     The  Spaniards  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
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modem  Italians  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  stood  to  the  Greeks^ 
drawing  largely  from  that  foreign  source  for  religion,  arts,  and 
literature,  but  never  gifted  with  their  delicate  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  or  admiration  for  the  sublime.  To  this  negative  disqua- 
lification was  added  the  positive  depressing  influence  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  a  chilling  despotic  government,  which  tended  to 
debase  the  national  character.  No  species  of  literature  would 
have  been  tolerated  which  could  contribute  to  excite  the  nobler 
and  more  generous  passions,  to  encourage  elevated  sentiments,  a 
resijstance  to  tyranny,  or  freedom  of  thought  or  conscience.  Even 
had  tragedy  been  encouraged,  it  would  have  had  few  charms  fcH* 
any  people  so  misgoverned,  still  less  for  Spaniards,  who,  like  other 
Oriental  nations  (for  such  they  are),  are  not  gifted  with  a  nice 
sense  of  pity,  pathos,  or  real  tenderness,  and  are  certainly  not 
remarkable  for  a  refined  taste  or  delicacy  in  their  passions ;  and 
who  have  never  shown  any  great  abstract  love  of  virtue,  or  detes- 
tation of  vice  or  cruelty.  Highly  refined,  elevated  sentiments,  can 
only  excite  sympathy  in  those  generous  bosoms  which  can  feel 
them.  They  are  certainly  not  implanted  by  the  brutalizing  exe- 
cution of  the  auto-da-fe,  or  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of  the  bull- 
fight, which  smothers  the  tender  emotions  of  the  heart.  The 
language  of  feigned  affliction  sounds  tame,  to  those  whose  ears 
have  drunk  the  mortal  shriek  of  human  agony,  and  whose  eyes 
have  gloated  on  the  convulsive  struggles  of  violent  death.  Again, 
a  people  long  oppressed  seek  rather  for  scenes  of  joy  than  of 
suffering  and  fear,  those  ashes  mixed  with  their  daily  bread :  they 
seek  no  fictitious  grief  who  have  tragedy  at  home ; 

*.  Joy  must  have  sorrow,  sorrow  must  have  joy.' — Faust. 
Tragedy,  again,  which  treats  of  human  nature  under  its  noblest 
forms,  and  which  invests  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  others  with 
an  air  of  superiority,  had  less  charms  for  the  self-love  of  the 
proud  Spaniard  than  comedy,  which,  ever  busy  with  the  imper- 
fections and  infirmities  of  our  fellow-creatures,  tends  to  gratify 
the  love  for  ridicule,  which  is  so  akin  to  that  of  contempt,  wid 
is  based  in  triumph  over  another.  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  did  not  intermeddle  with  church  or  state,  afforded  a  vent 
for  that  turn  for  popular  and  private  satire  in  which  the  Spaniards 
delight,  and  for  pourtraying  the  style  of  life  so  fashionable  at 
that  period,  the  gusto  picaresco  of  those  profligate  no\'els  written 
by  Spaniards*  who  had  served  in  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman 
campaigns.  Spanish  comedy,  like  them  busy  and  energetic 
in   its   progress,   brings  all   before   the   eyes,   being  as  full  of 

*  Such  as  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  by  Diego  de  Mendoia;  Las  Patrafias,  by  Juan  da 
Timoneda;  Gusmau  de  Alfarache,  by  Mateo  Alem an ;  Picara  Juatina,  by  Mateo 
Luzan,  &c.  &c 
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actk)n  as  ihe  tedious  stage  of  France  is  of  dull  description  and 
declamati<m. 

Lope  de  Vega  was  precisely  the  man  to  carry  out  this  feeling 
of  his  day.  He  was  unrivalled  in  the  complicacy  and  ingenuity 
of  his  plots,  to  which  everything  is  sacrificed ;  plots  so  intri- 
cate that  a  stranger  follows  the  labyrinth  with  difficulty,  whilst 
the  Spaniard  seizes  the  clue  instantaneously.  Lope  was  distin- 
guished for  his  fancy,  harmony,  and  matchless  command  of  Ian-' 
guage,  a  lively,  fertile  imagination,  and  an  epigrammatic  turn  of 
expression.  He  is  not  so  remarkable  for  delineation  of  character 
as  for  odd,  droll  traits,  positions,  and  ludicrous  events,  which  sur- 
prise and  amuse.  His  dialogue  sparkles  with  repartee ;  he  pos- 
sesses entirely  the  secret  of  inspiring  his  audience  with  a  sustained 
interest  and  curiosity.  He  delighted  in  overcoming  difficulties 
both  of  language  and  circumstances ;  his  knowledge  of  history, 
as  well  as  of  human  nature,  on  a  large  scale,  was  limited — and 
his  }K>rtraits  of  men  present  a  melancholy  picture  of  Spanish 
morality,  a  tissue  of  intrigue,  and  of  jealousies  arising  father 
from  vanity  and  pride  than  real  love ;  an  utter  indifference  at- 
tached to  adultery  and  assassination,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  being 
guilty  of  the  darkest  crimes ;  bad  faith  in  love  and  politics,  unre- 
strained by  laws  of  morality,  and  barely  so  by  those  of  honour 
or  even  good  taste;  a  farrago  of  imbroglios,  contrivances,  plot, 
counterplot,  adventure,  and  rendezvous,  which  no  one  but  a 
Spaniard  could  devise  or  defeat.  The  success  of  his  compositions 
was  aided  by  the  happy  costume  of  the  period ;  the  capa  and 
cMpada  (the  cloak  and  sword),  from  whence  they  took  their  name 
— ^the  sword  for  the  encounter,  the  cloak  for  the  disguise.  Co- 
medy was  thus  most  admirably  and  correctly  dressed,  when 
tragedy  was  barely  and  inadequately  got  up.  A  correctness  in 
theatrical  costume  in  drama  founded  on  foreign  subjects  required 
an  acquaintance  with  history  and  antiquity,  an  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  a  degree  of  wealth,  which  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  Spanish  stage  at  that  period.*  Such  was  Lope  de  Vega, 
the  painter  of  passing  manners  and  events ;  whose  wit  (like  that  of 
Ben  Jonson)  has  become  comparatively  pointless,  and  whose  works 
slumber  on  the  shelves.  Lord  Holland, f  his  able  biographer,  had 
only  read  fifty-six  of  his  plays ;  the  flippant  Sismondi,  thirty-six ; 
we  ourselves  can  lay  claim  to  no  such  diligence,  and  no  Spaniard 
has  probably  looked  into  so  many  as  we  have  perused. 

*  Tlie  opera  at  Paris,  where  costume  is  most  carefully  studied,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  most  freqnented  spectacles  of  Europe,  is  compelled,  like  the  ancient 
Qreek  tragedy,  to  depend  upon  support  from  the  goTemment. 

f  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  refer  our  reader  to  the  comprehensive  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Lope  de  Vega  h^  Lord  Holland ;  than  whom  few  persons 
are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature.  It  is  the  work  of  a  critical 
scholar  and  a  man  of  taste. 
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Sucb  waft  the  character  of  the  Spanish  stage.  It  has  sfaaxsed  in 
that  general  decline  of  dramatic  talent  which  of  late  years  has  come 
over  Europe.  The  standing  comedies  have  given  place  to  melo- 
drame^  to  light  vaudevilles^  and  farces  borrowed  chieflv  fnmi 
Paris>  which  is  to  Europe  now>  in  theatrical  matters^  what  Madrid 
was  in  olden  times.  These  '  Sainetes '  have  been  adapted  to  the 
national  tastes  and  manners^  and  are  admirably  acted  by  the 
Spaniards,  for  no  people  have  a  deeper  or  more  quiet  relish  for 
humour  than  all  classes  in  the  Peninsula,  from  the  sober,  sedate 
Castillian,  to  the  gay,  frivolous  Andalusian.  In  performing 
these  farces  they  cease  to  be  actors;  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  life :  while  they  fail  entirely  in  tra- 
gedy, which  is  spouted  in  a  sort  of  unnatural  rant,  something  be- 
tween German  mouthing  and  French  gesticulation.  The  principal 
character  in  these  lighter  afterpieces  is  the  '  Gracioso^'  who  has 
superseded  the  ^  Introitu,'  the  clown  or  rustic,  who  in  the  older, 
less  artificial  Spanish  plays  spoke  to  the  audience  and  explained 
what  was  going  on — a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  Greek  chorus. 
This  ^  gracioso,'  an  actor  of  the  listcoi  or  Keeley  stamp,  is  always 
en  the  best  terms  with  the  pit,  says  and  does  what  he  likes,  inter- 
lards the  dialogue  with  his  own  witticisms,  takes  advantage  of 
anything  of  the  moment,  and  is  altogether  a  very  amusing  and 
important  personage. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  the  theatoes  of  Spain,  unpatro- 
nized  by  the  wealthy,  should  present  either  magnificence  in  struc- 
ture or  splendour  in  decoration  :  these  are  reserved  for  the  con- 
vents and  churches.  The  theatres  are  small,  ill-contrived,  and 
badly  lighted,  meagrely  provided  with  scenery  and  those  gorgeous 
properties  which  in  England  have  supplanted  Shakspeare.  There 
are  only  two  playhouses  at  Madrid,  both  situated  in  nairow,  in- 
Convenient  streets,  like  our  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and 
like  them  built  on  land  which  once  was  the  property  of  a  religious 
corporation.  These  two  buildings  occupy  the  identical  sites  of 
those  erected  originally  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

As  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  theatres  of  Europe  have 
been  copied  from  these  Spanish  models,  the  preceding  remarks 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  short  account  of  their  original 
construction  and  improvements.  About  the  year  1567  some  devout 
personages  established  a  religious  association  or  guild  for  charitable 
purposes  and  the  support  of  a  hospital,  entitled  '  La  Cofradia  de 
nuestra  Senora  de  la  Soledad :'  another  institution,  almost  con- 
temporary, was  '  La  Cofradia  della  Sagrada  Pasion,'  a  fellowship 
of  flagellants,  whose  members  alternately  held  lights,  in  order 
that  the  self-inflicted  scourgings,  by  being  seen,  migh^  not  be 
evaded.  Our  Lope  would  have  been  a  worthy  associate  of  this 
society.     In  the  year  1572  the  sites  of  the  rude  theatres  of  that 
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time  were  given  to  tb»se  corporations  by  the  Cardmal  EBpinosa."^ 
The  heinousness  of  tolerating  the  theatre  was  salved  over  by  this 
cxm^romise — the  end  justified  the  means :  the  sick  were  cured 
and  the  needy  clothed  with  the  proceeds  of  this  impure  source. 
On  the  same  principle  the  modem  bull -fights  contribute  largely 
to  the  public  hospitals.  These  sites  then  consisted  of  two  open 
oourt-yai'ds — corrales;  corral  is  the  Spanish  term  for  any  farm* 
bonse  enclosure  for  cattle,  and  long  continued  to  be  synonymous 
with  a  theatre.  The  representations^  like  those  of  Thespis  of 
old^  took  place  by  day  and  in  the  open  air ;  till  the  overflowing 
audiences  attracted  and  the  great  profits  realized  by  the  Polichi- 
nello  of  Gavasa^  enabled  that  enterprising  manager^  about  the 
year  1574^  to  cover  over  his  court-yard  with  an  awnings  and 
finally  to  build  up  an  enclosure  with  masonry.  Thus  Lope  de 
y^a  and  Shakspeare  are  indebted  to  Punch  for  a  clear  stage« 
and  have  repaid  the  favour  by  tripping  up  the  heels  of  their 
benefact<»:^  and  turning  him  out  of  hiis  own  house  into  the  street. 
The  new  theatre  was  divided  into  several  parts :  the  court-yard 
itself,  which  was  paved  and  provided  with  movable  benches^  was 
called  the  Patio — the  common  name  for  the  open  court  of  the 
Hispano-Moresco  dwellings — the  pit,  the  parterre — to  which 
women  were  never  admitted.  This  was  the  place  of  resort  for 
the  critics,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  author  and  actor ;  that  for- 
midable band  was  known  in  those  early  times  by  the  nickname  of 

*  Los  Mosqueteros/  the  musqueteers^  from  the  vollies  pf  their 
fatal  hisses^  '  the  deep  damnation  of  their  bah ! '  The  grandees 
and  wealthy  sat  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  sides,  above  the  pit, 
in  the  windows  of  the  houses  which  looked  over  the  court-yard, 
which  in  many  cases  were  private  property,  and  belonged  to  the 
owners  of  the  houses.  To  this  day,  whenever  a  royal  bull-fight 
is  given  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  at  Madrid,  that  square  becomes  a 
theatre,  and  all  the  windows  and  rooms  which  look  into  it  are 
taken  possession  of  by  the  authorities,  as  was  the  case  in  1833, 
at  the  memorable  jura — the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand.  These  places  in  the  early  theatres  were 
called  ^ventanas'  (windows),  'aposentos'  (rooms);  many  retained 
their  jalousies  and  the  'reja,'  the  iron-grating  so  universal  to 
Spanish  houses,  whence  the  *  loge  grillee '  of  the  French.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  boxes  and  private  boxes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  house,  above  the  pit,  was  d  large,  open 
gallery,  or  lower  gallery,  which  is  still  csdled  by  the  name  of 

*  La  Tertulia,'  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  (who  are  fond  of 
and  happy  in  such  nomenclature)  to  the  quarter  selected  by  the 

*  The  origioal  documents  have  all  been  discovered,  and  are  quoted  at  leogth  by 
Petticer. 

*  erudite 
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'erudite  party/  among  whom,  at  that  period,  it  happened  to  be 
the  fashion  to  quote  TertulHan.  Above  the  boxes,  to  the  right 
and  left,  are  two  galleries,  destined  for  women  only,  and  into 
which  no  man  is  allowed  to  enter,  and  doubtless  the  fate  of  any 
rash  intruder  into  this  hornets'  nest  would  be  more  melancholy 
than  that  of  Acteon  or  Orpheus.  This  separation  of  the  sexes, 
and  placing  them  aloft,  is  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
Augustus,  at  Rome.  Their  quarter  is  called  la  caxuela  (the 
pipkin,  the  stewpan),  from  the  hodgepodge,  or  mixture,  therein 
congregated ;  it  was  also  called  '  la  jaula  de  las  mugeres '  (the 
women's  cage).  They  all  go  there,  as  to  church,  dressed  in  black, 
and  with  mantillas.  This  dense  assemblage  of  sable  tresses,  raven 
hair,  and  blacker  eyes,  looks  at  the  first  glance  like  the  gallery 
of  a  nunnery ;  that  is,  however,  a  simile  of  dissimilitude,  for  let. 
there  be  but  a  moment's  pause  in  the  business  of  the  play,  there 
arises  such  a  cooing  and  cawing  in  this  rookery  of  turtle-doves, 
such  an  ogling,  such  a  flutter  of  mantillas,  such  a  rustling  of  silks, 
such  telegraphic  workings  of  fans,  such  an  electrical  communica- 
tion with  the  pittites  below,  who  look  up  with  wistful  foxite 
glances  on  the  dark  clustering  vineyard  so  tantalizingly  placed 
above  their  reach,  that  all  ideas  of  seclusion,  sorrow,  or  mortifi- 
cation are  instantly  dispelled.  The  jealous  wives  in  patrician 
boxes  as  ill  brook  the  star-gazings  of  their  truant  spouses  as  in  the 
Roman  days,  when  Cynthia  cautioned  '  her  own  Propertius ' — 

*  Colla  cave  inflectas  ad  summum  obliqua  theatrum.' 
This  cazuela  is  open  to  all  classes  of  females,  who  are  dressed 
alike,  and  considered  to  be  incognito  ;  independently  of  the 
'  mixed  company,'  there  is  that  letting  out  of  the  rake  at  heart — 
(which  Pope  might  perhaps  have  said  all  Spanish  women  are, 
without  exposing  himself  to  severe  criticism) — the  boldness,  frolic, 
and  sauciness  which  break  out  when  two  or  three  flirts  are  ga- 
thered together,  and  support  and  encourage  each  other,  when 
the  individual  feels  herself  lost  in  the  number,  particularly  when 
she  is  safe,  and  out  of  danger  of  immediate  reprisals.  In  a  word, 
these  galleries  are  the  Pandora's  Boxes  of  mischief,  a  spectaculum 
in  spectaculo : — the  genius  of  Lope,  fertile  in  intrigues  and  adven- 
tures, must  bow  before  the  real  comedies  and  tragedies  which  are 
cooked  up  in  this  cazuela, — it  is  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire : 

•  El  hopibre  es  fuego,  la  muger  estopa* 
Viene  el  diablo  y  sopla.' 
Anglice — 

*  Woman  is  tow,  and  man  is  fiery  stuflF, 
Then  comes  Old  Nick  and  gives  a  little  puff.' 

Nothing  can  quiet  the  cazuela  like  the  sound  of  the  castanet 
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The  dance,  the  bol^fo— '  La  salsa  de  la  Comedia*— the  eMenoe, 
the  9ovl,  the  cream  of  the  night's  delight ;  the  sharp,  spirit-stirring 
dick  u  heard  behind  the  scenes — the  effect  is  instantaneous :  it 
creates  life  under  the  ribs  of  death — ^it  silences  the  tongues  of 
oevmtless  w<Mnen.  The  curtain  draws  up;  the  boundi^  pair 
dart  forward  from  the  opposite  scenes,  like  two  separated  lovers, 
who,  afler  loi^  search,  have  found  each  other  again.  The  glitter 
of  the  gossamer  costume  of  Andalusia  was  invented  for  this  dance ; 
the  sparkle  of  gold  lace  and  tolver  fillagree  adds  to  the  lightness 
of  their  motions ;  the  transparent  form-dengning  ifoya  heightens 
the  diarma  of  a  faultless  synunetry,  whidiit  fain  would  conceal ; 
no  cruel  stays  fetter  her  serpentine  flexibility.  They  pause- 
bend  forward  an  instant — ^prove  their  supple  limbs  uid  arms ;  the 
band  strikes  up,  they  turn  fondly  to  each  other,  and  start  into 
life.  What  exercise  displays  the  ever-varying  charms  of  female 
grace,  and  the  amtours  of  manly  form,  like  this  fasdnating  dance? 
The  accompamment  of  the  Castanet  gives  employment  to  their 
up-raised  arms.  C'e9tU  Pantomime  deV Amour.  The  enamoured 
youth — ^the  coy,  coquettish  maiden;  who  shall  describe  the 
advmce— her  timid  retneat,  his  eager  pursuit?  Now  they  gaze  on 
each  other,  now  on  the  ground ;  now  all  is  life,  love,  and  action  ; 
tiow  there  is  a  pause — ^they  stop  motumless  at  a  moment,  and 
grow  into  the  earth.  It  carries  all  before  it.  There  is  a  truth 
which  overpowers  the  fastidious  judgment.  Away,  then !  with 
the  studied  grace  of  the  French  aameuse,  beautiful  but  artifidal, 
cold  and  selfish  as  is  the  flicker  of  her  love,  compared  to  the 
impassioned  abandon  of  the  bewitching  Andaluza!  Dear,  de- 
lightful Sevilla !  immortal  in  the  memories  of  those  who  love  the 
drama,  the  song,  and  the  dance !  The  land  of  Don  Juan  and 
the  Barbiere ! — Alas,  poor  Figaro ! — Othello's  occupation's  gone ! 
<— regenerated  Spaniards,  advancing  with  the  intellectual  progress 
ci  a  reforming  age,  are  venturing  on  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation  of  self -shaving ;  the  montanea*  is  now  the  oracle  of 
gossip ; — and  female  chalanes  f  are  the  '  light-heeled  mercuries ' 
who  do  those  errands  of  Cupid,  'because  they  know  no  better,' 
which  ncme  did  better  than  thee ! 

'  Our  friend  Don  Juan '  is  no  imaginary  personi^ ;  he  really 
did  exist,  and  Was  an  Andalusian  Majo  of  rank.  En  su  Patn^ 
ningunofa  prof  eta.  Poor  Juan  is  not  honoured  in  his  country, 
and  no  Spaniard  has  ever  given  a  local  habitation  and  identity  to 
a  name  at  mice  historical  and  European. 

*  Thit  MBftll  Attorian  grocer  and  chandki^i  fthop.  ,  .     al    • 

t  Women  who  hate  aceets  to  aU  houwt  on  the  pretencerof  iopplying  the  inmates 

vithfflora,  fana,  laces,  perftimery,  and  other  little  indiipensable  necessaries  to 

fiNDSM  bem^  and  comfort. 

VOL.  LIX.    NO.  CXVII.  O  '^° 
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Don  JuAa Tcaoorio  \ra«  l^ted  ^nd  bom  a  gentlemmi^  'n  tnw 
hidalgo.'  His  father^  Alonzo  Jufre  Tenorio^  was  a  disUnguiihe^ 
admiral  in  the  service  of  Alonzo  XL  He  died  in  battle,  wd^lik^ 
Nelson^  near  Trafied^.  His  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  sail, 
was  opposed  to  seventy  men  of  war  of  the  Moon.  Alonao>  in 
sending  him  a  re-inforcement  of  six  ships>  bad  let  slip  a  remark, 
that  if  the  infideb  escaped  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the  admiral ; 
the  old  seaman  was  so  nettled  that  he  bore  down  almost  alonq  on 
the  enem  j>  and  having  lost  a  leg^  was  killed  fighting  with  his  sword 
in  one  li^ufid  and  his  flag  in  the  other.'*'  He  left  by  his  wife 
Elvira  several  children.  Alonio  Jufre>  the  eldest,  was  created 
by  Pedro  the  Cruel  (son  to  Alonao  XI.)  Alguaoilai^,t  or  go- 
vernor of  the  gate  of  Visagra  at  Toledo.  Garda,  j;  his  brother, 
took  the  part  of  the  bastard,  Henry  of  Trastamara,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  (Misoners  given  up  by  die  Black  Prince  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  legitimate  king.  Teresa  §  the  sister,  continued  to 
occupy  the  family  mansion  at  Seville  (granted  to  the  Tenorios  i|t 
the  conquest)  untd  the  year  1369^  when  it  was  confiscated  by  Don 
Pedro  because  ^she  had  iqpoken  ill  of  him,'  a  somewhat  severe 
punishment  for  a  lapsus  linguse  of  female  scandal.  He  gave  th^ 
house  to  the  nuns  of  San  Leandro>  who  built  the  present  convent 
on  the  site.  The  noble  author  of  Don  Juan  turned  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Newstead  into  a  bouse  of  revel,  i^diile  the  real  scene 
of  the  petits  wupers  of  the  real  Don  Juan,  by  an  antic^ted  re- 
tribution, had  been  purified  to  more  hallowed  purposes.  It  is 
ptobable  that  the  admiral  (his  feither)  was  a  brother  of  Juan 
Tenorio,  the  comendator  of  Estepa,  whose  scms,  Juan  (the  name 
runs  in  the  family),  Melindo,  and  Pedro,  were  banished  by  D<m 
Pedra  This  last,  Pedro,  ||  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishc^  of  Toledo.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Tenorios,  as 
bla»med  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  Order  of  the  Banda,  are,  or,  a 
lion  rampant  j)iifjMire,  charged  with  three  bends  cheeky  argeid 
and  asture.    Juan>  the  hero  of  our  tale, — 

*  In  Seville  he  was  horn,  a  pleasant  cityi 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women  ;* 
a  city  described  by  the  historians^  of  that  time  as  more  allurin|f 
and  seductive  than  Capua  itself—little*  Juan  was  the  spoilt 
child  of  the  testy  admiral ;  he  Was  an  early  associate  of  the  lioen«- 
tious  Don  Pedro, — a  congenial  disposition  united  the  prince  to 
the  subject.  Who  was,  moreover,  related  to  Maria  PadiUa,**'  the 


i 


•  Oronica  del  Rey  Alonfo  XL,  pp.  211,  S12, 

t  Cronica  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,  p«  101. 
I  Annalet  d«  Se? iUat    Zunigm  vol.  ii.  171. 
Amulet  de  Sevilla,  vol.  ii.  177.  ||  Mariana,  lib.  xviL  19. 

Cronica  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,  36.  *♦  Aqnalet  de  Sevilla,  ii.  126. 
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(kwrnie  fBagbreH.  Don  Pedro  ciMied  Juab  a  Knigfii  cdf  the 
Baiida,*  and  appointed  him  his  repoitero,  i.  e.  his  chief  butler^ 
thias  oonficUng  to  him  the  important  charge  of  the  cellar^  an  office 
wUdi  lie  dottbtiess  appreciated.  The  &M  lord  of  Don  Pedro's 
treasisny  ivas  Levi^  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  Jew>  a  Jew-d'esprit ; 
and  ikan  this  litde  pr^ninm  theie  tttravagant  jouths  extracted 
goiA  and  treasure^  nntil^  having  broken  his  bank^  they  put  him  to 
a  emel  death.  Lord  Byron's  Don  Jos^^  Dona  Julia,  and  Do&a 
IneE>  who  kiew  our  Lope  and  Galderon  by  hearty  authors  bom, 
by  the  way^  some  three  centuries  afterwards^  are  purdy  fictitioua 
cfaarM^tifers.  His  lordship  paid  as  little  attention  to  historical  facts 
as  a  Beaumarchais  cr  Rossini.  The  Admiral  and  his  wife  lived 
on  most  excellent  terms ;  in  faot^  he  owed  his  death  to  the  con- 
idential  communication  of  the  king's  speech  from  his  affectionate 
spouse.f  The  number  of  Don  Juan's  amours>  ^  Noch  in  Spanien 
etn  tausend  und  drei^'  precludes  all  attempt  to  ascertain  who 
Dona  Julia  was;  diat  class  of  'bella  mal  maridada'  was  never- 
rare  in  Seville^ — ^whose  beauty^  and  accomplishments^  and  warm 
affeetions  make  them  the  admiration  of  everybody  except  their 
husbands. 

We  have  met  with  no  historical  account  of  what  becsme  of 
Don  Juan— whether  the  chief  butler  of  Pedro  was  haqged  like 
the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh—- or  whether  the  last  soene^  which 
hands  him  over  before  his  time  to  the  devils  be  correct;  such  an 
aut6-da-fe  denouement  would  be  quite  in  character  vrith  Spanish 
habits  and  their  dramatic  mysteries.  It  will  grieve  those  worthy 
persons  to  whom  this  reprobate  has  given  just  cause  of  uneasiness^ 
to  hear  that  the  original  play^  the  source  of  all  the  evil,  was  com- 
posed by  Gabriel  Tellez,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Merced ;  J  who 
;ublished  it  at  Madrid  in  1634,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
*yrso  de  Molina.  It  was  called  '  El  Bnrlador  de  Sevilla,  o  £1 
Convidado  de  Piedra'  (the  Wag  of  Seville,  or  the  Guest  of  Stone) ; 
a  fragment  of  a  Roman  consular  statue,  near  the  Alameda  vieja  at 
Seville,  is  still  called  '  El  Convidado  de  Piedra,'  in  allusion  to  the 
statue  invited  to  supper.  The  play  became  as  immediately  and 
nnirersally  popular  among  adults  as  its  hero's  puppet-rival  Punch, 
that  rogue,  who  beats  constable,  wife,  and  devu,  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  among  children.  The  Spanish  play  was  translated  into 
the  Italian,  and  improved  upon  in  French  by  Molifere.  His 
Festin  de  Pierre  was  acted  at  Paris  on  the  15th  February,  1665. 
Moliere  was  so  severely  attacked  for  the  laxness  of  the  morality, 

*  One  vf  the  eerliest  orders  of  knighthbed,  and  lAstituted  by  Alonxo  XI.  Don 
Juan  was  Admitted  at  the  third  ehaptec  ever  held»— See  <  The  Theater  of  Honor,'  by 
A.  Fanne,  p.  166.   Loudon,  1623. 

t  Cronica  del  Rey  Alonse  XI.,  c.  212^  t  Antonio,  Bib.  NoTa.  i.  510. 
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tfaat>  hating  in  vaiiir-^(^  confess  and  be  hanged ')--»cahoelled  the 
the  more  objectionable  passages^  he  at  length  was  compelled  to 
write  his  Tartuffe  to  silence  the  animosity  of  his  critics.  Mozart 
adapted  to  music  a  comedy  of  Beaumarchais,  and  produced  a 
composition  in  which  the  hum<Mx>us,  patheticy  and  grand  are  ocmi- 
bined^  to  a  degree  which  the  Opera  was  previously  considered 
incapable  of  sustaining :  his  biographer,  the  euphonoudy  named 
SchlictergroU,  has  pronounced  him  the  Shakspeare  of  music.  Of 
the  masterly  but  unequal  Don  Juan  of  Lord  Byron  it  is  needless 
to  say  a  word — either  in  its  praise  or  dispraise. 

We  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  another 
branch  of  dramatic  entertainment,  which  is  very  popular  and  pre- 
valent in  Spain,  and  becoming  more  so  every  day,  since  the  down- 
fall of  despotism,  the  restoration  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  last  new  constitution  have  elevated  Spaniards 
to  the  rank  of  free,  liberal,  enlightened  citizens,  and  men  of  sense 
-—we  mean  the  very  pbilosopbicali  sedate,  and  moral  masquerac]Ung 
at  the  carnival. 

The  word  carnival  is  Italian,  The  Spanish  term  is  '  las  cames 
tolendas.'  The  institution  is  most  ancient,  and  is  alluded  to  as 
camia  privium  in  the  Mosarabic  ritual.  It  is  a  preparation  of 
moral  and  physical  cachesia,  on  which  the  homilies  and  fastings 
of  Lent  are  to  operate.  In  despite  of  the  deplorable  abuses,  it  is 
almost  of  a  religious  observance  among  Spaniards,  who  cast  off 
dull  care  and  give  way  to  pious  mirth  as  vigorously  as  any  good 
Pagans— 

Dii  quoque,  ut  k  cunctis  hilar!  pietate  colantur, 
Tristitiam  poni  per  sua  festa  jubent.* 

Even  in  the  days  of  r  erdmand,  when  the  coward  rulers  were 
so  tremblingly  alive  to  any  assemblage  of  the  people,  and  appre- 
hended the  hatching  of  plots  in  balls  and  festivities,  they  never 
dared  to  prohibit  the  time-hallowed  buffoonery  of  Barcelona,  for 
Catalonia  is  the  land  of  the  masque.  In  Spain,  these  masque- 
radings  are  not  confined  to  the  period  of  the  carnival;  they 
form  part  of  all  public  rejoicings,  whether  the  birth  of  an  In- 
fanta, or  the  celebration  of  a  tutelar  saint.  Masquerading  is  to 
the  Spaniard  what  the  saturnalia  were  to  the  Roman  slaves ;  it 
is  an  outpouring  of  all  the  pent-up  gravity,  decorum,  economy^ 
and  etiquette— dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.  All  ranks  and  ages 
plimge  into  the  temporary  delirium  with  the  genuine  and  bois- 
terous mirth  of  school-boys  let  loose  to  play.  That  the  same 
feeling  prevails  in  Lisbon  may  be  collected  from  a  remark  of  the 
fastidious  Beckford: — 'Two  or  three  of  my  servants  accompa- 
nied my  tailor  to  the  fete,  and  returned  enraptured  with  the 

*  0?id,  Ep.  ex  l^tkU  ii,  1.  9. 

affable. 
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aflable,  {Settling  maimers  of  ihe  foreign  mUUtwrs  and  nathe  no* 
bilky.' — lialu  oand  Spain,  vol.  ii.  let.  15. 

At  Granada  the  masqumg  begins  in  the  day^  and  it  is  interest* 
ing  to  behold  the  city  of  the  Moor  and  the  fairy  Alhambra  re-peo- 
pled wkh  the  turbwed  Saracen — a  very  favourite  disguise  among 
the  Spaniards.  At  Seville  the  masquing  takes  place  at  nightj 
which  adds  to  the  illusion  of  a  tinsel  (kess  and  painted  vizor.  The 
pit  of  Uie  theatre  is  boarded  over  level  with  the  stage^  and  the 
whole  interior  thrown  open  to  the  public^  with  a  communication 
continued  to  some  neighbouring  cafe  or  restaurateur.  The  ex- 
cellence and  high  breeding  of  the  Spanish  character  are  conspi- 
cuous in  these  moments  of  freedom  and  disguise,  where  liberty^ 
onacx^ustomed  liberty,  hovers  on  the  verge  of  license ;  there  is  no 
excess  in  refreshments,  no  violence  or  rudeness  of  behaviour,  no 
coarseness  of  language,  no  breach  of  decorum,  no  offensive  remark 
towards  the  authorities^  who  even  if  unpopular  mingle  unmasked 
arncmg  the  motley  crowd.  All  meet  to  be  amused,  and  with  a 
sincerity  and  good-nature  that  forgives  the  ever  fond  display  of 
mecaution  in  Spain,  when  the  staff  of  the  alguazil  and  the  spark- 
ling bayonet  of  the  sentinel  would  affiight  timid,  innocent  mirths 
like  the  skeleton  of  the  Egyptian  banquet.  It  is  a  remark  of 
Warton's  on  the  old  Masquerades '*'  of  our  Henry  VIII.,  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  diversion  to  display  humor  or  character ; — their 
chief  aim  was  to  surprise  by  the  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vizor^ 
or  the  nngularity  and  splendour  of  the  dresses.  Thus  few  attempt 
in  Spain  to  sustain  a  character;  one  unvaried  question  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  in  one  unvaried  squeak,  *  me  conosces  ?*  (dost  thou 
know  me?)  always  in  the  familiar  tu — a  question  which,  when 
addressed  to  a  stranger,  who  would  not  know  them  without  any 
disguise,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  These  interesting 
interrogations  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  squeeze,  recal  the 
remark  of  Madame  de  Stael  on  our  intellectual  London  assemblies, 
'dans  vos  routs  le  corps  fait  plus  de  frais  que  Tesprit.'  It  will 
readily  be  imagined  that  there  are  squeaks  and  questions — 
fcinenra  <rufBV(H(Ji — ^which  are  perfectly  intelligible,  fraught  with 
wit,  pr^iEiant  with  meaning,  and  sweeter  than  the  strains  of  Fari- 
nelli  himself.  Spanish  nationality  shows  itself  in  the  dresses; 
few  characters  are  assumed  unconnected  with  themselves  or 
their  history.    They  are  Romans,  Goths,  Moors,  Spanish  knights, 

*  The  Ponpa  of  the  Romans.  Such  a  masque  was  nren  at  Madrid  in  1833  by 
Iho  mnoicipality,  in  nhich  mythological  and  all^riau  subjects  were  represented 
by  torch-tight,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace.  Mascara  by  some  is  derived  from 
ttie  SpajuA  *  mas  caia,'=plu8  quam  fades.  The  etymology  of  Dncange  is  the 
Bsro  probable ;  from  '  masca,'  a  witch,  to  terrify)  turpnse. 
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Don  Qukotei,  or  arrayed  in  iht  pictnresqiie  coflmie  of  tkeir 
different  provinces,  espedally  the  Miijo  of  Andalusia^  a  dress^ 
t^hicb  is  hoisting  the  signal  of  fun  and  frolio,  of  ^  sal  caBela  y  re- 
quiebros.'  A  hiqppy  trick  was  played  off  at  Grsutiada  on  the 
custom-house  o£5cers  of  the  barrier.  A  party  entered  cm  horse- 
back masked,  and  in  the  full  costume  of  the  Andalusian  contra- 
bandistas — and  laden  with  a  large  cargo ;  such  they  really  were,  and 
a  considerable  booty  was  smu^led  into  the  city  undiscovered.  No 
attempt  to  ridicule  anything  connected  with  governm«fit  or  religion 
would  be  tolerated,  nor  is  it  ever  thought  of.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, even  these  awe-inspiring*  matters  were  made  subject  to 
masquerading  mockery.  No  women  are  allowed  to  assume  the 
male  attire,  which  in  the  days  even  of  Juvenalf  was  infamous. 
The  fair  or  rather  the  dark  sex  generally  verify  the  sneer  rf 
Pope — ^  most  women  have  no  characters  at  all.*  They  are  simply 
guided  by  what  they  think  the  best  becoming  to  their  air  and 
figure.  Their  roguish  black  eyes  which  sparkle  beneath  spiritlesfl, 
lackadaisical,  fixed-featured,  varnished  masks — and  their  pretty 
little  feet  in  embroidered  Cinderella  slippers,  which  peep  beneath 
the  deep-fringed  basqtdfiay  cannot,  however,  be  disguised.  When 
the  face  of  woman  is  covered,  her  heart  is  bared ;  a  mask  gives 
courage,  and  conceals  a  blush;  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter. 
Their  disguises  are  sedulously  concealed  beforehand,  lest  some 
Marplot  should  spoil  the  jest  by  breach  of  confidence. 

Those  who  know  the  town  and  are  known  in  it,  if  they  can  brave 
a  confessional,  go  unmasked,  and  meet  plenty  of  good-natured 
friends,  who  tell  them  their  peccadillos  and  '  relacioncitas,'  yet  all 
in  a  good-humoured  way,  quit^  parliamentary,  and  meaning  no 
offence.  Husbands  and  wives  keep  sedulously  apart,  for  if  recog- 
nized together,  they  would  become  a  butt  to  the  malice  of  the 
masquerade,  and  be  informed  of  all  those  little  family  secrets 
which  are  so  often  (and  happily)  known  to  all  the  world,  except 
the  parties  the  most  interested.  Masquerades  given  in  private 
houses  are  conducted  with  much  caution ;  a  confidential  friend  is 
placed  in  the  '  Zaguan,'  the  door  porch,  to  whom  the  Coryphaeus 
of  each  arriving  party,  *la  comparsa,'  unmasks,  and  gives  the 
number  of  those  introduced  under  his  wing,  and  for  whom  he  is 
responsible.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families,  and  wolves  steal  in,  in  the  fleeces 
of  Merinos.  Manjr  houses  are  open  to  receive  masks  on  the 
same  evening  in  different  parts  of  the  town :  the  company  go 
from  one  to  another,  with  tambourines,  castanets,  and  guitars, 

♦  Apuleiuf,  Metam.  lib.  xi;  p.  244.  f  Juvenal,  Sat  vi.  251.    Deut  xxif.  5. 
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SajEkdng  laid  anging,  ^qtden  ctmta  to*  mialest  e^anta,'  firigliltn* 
mg  and  vexing  the  doll  eari  of  the  owls^  who  are  never  to  be 
asuiied^  and  inquire  with  Ovid— ^ 

Cm*  vaguB  incedat  tota  tibicen  in  Url^e, 
Quid  sibi  peiBonse,  quid  atola  lon^  volunt? 

Fast.  vi.  654, 
Those  who  are  ^  at  home'  provide  no  manner  of  refreshment^  unless 
they  intend  to  be  covered  with  glory^  'salir  muy  luddo ;'  space^ 
lights  and  a  little  bad  music,  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  ^fun- 
qimi  de  carnaval>'  to  amuse  these  merry^  easily-pleased  souls^  and 
satisfy  their  frugal  bodies.  With  those  who  by  hospitality  and 
entertainment  can  only  understand  eating  and  drinking^  food  for 
man  and  beast»  such  hungry  proceedings  will  be  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  These  matters  depend 
much  on  latitude  and  longitude.  The  st<Hnach  faints  and  the 
qpirita  flag  in  our  dull>  damp>  chilly^  sea-coaly  country^  the  re* 
nowned  land  of  beef,  beer>  and  liberty.  '  liberty  (according  to  a 
very  great  authority)  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  fine  climate/  *  and 
we  w^  venture  most  respectfully  to  add>  for  a  good  c^nival  at 
Seville. 

Quien  no  ha  visto  a  Sevilla 

Ko  ha  visto  una  meravilla! 


Art.  v.— 1.  Vwage  de  VAroim  Petriej,  par  Leon  de  Labcvde 

et  LinanL    Pmli4  pw  Leon  de  Laborde.    Gr.  fol.  Pari% 

1830.  pp.  87. 
0.  Journey  ikrough  Arabia  Peltem  to  Mount  Sinai  and  the  aarcch 

voted  e^  cfPetra,  the  Edom  of  the  Prophecies.    By  M.  I^on 

de  Laborde.    8vo.  IxHidon>  1 837.    pp.  33 1 . 

OUR  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  mention — mcideptal 
as  it  viras — which  we  made  towards  the  conclusion  of  our 
review  of  •  Keith  on  the  Prophecies '  (Quarterly  Remew,  vol.  liii 
p.  144)  of  M.  Laborde*s  splendid  volume  on  Arabia  Petniea, 
which,  amongst  much  curious  but  less  important  matter,  gives  us 
a  detailed  description  of  that  wonderful  city  which  Burckhardt 
had  discovered  amongst  the  mountains  of  Edom — that  'monU' 
menial  miracle*  as  we  ventured  to  call  it — ^which  beyond  all 
hope — suddenly  re-appeared,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness — a 
new  vox  clamantis  in  aeserto — ^to  proclaim  the  literal  and  visible 
fulfilment  of  some  of  the  scripture  prophecies,  which  had  hitherto 

*  'Estaj  OB  Natwnal  Character.  Bf  a  6«ntleina»  who  has  left  kit  Lodgioj^* 
p.  51.  (18*44.)  Vi«.  l-ord  .[oho  Riw^U— whose  lodgings  were  not  then  in  Downing 
Stieet. 
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appiBaied  the  most  obscure  and  inoomprdieiiisible.  Although 
we  on  that  occasion  produced  in  Doctor  Keith's  quotations 
from  M.  Laborde,  and  added  from  our  own  consideration  of  the 
subject^  ample  confirmation  of  the  general  scope  of  the  pro- 
phetic denunciations  against  Edom,  we  intimated  our  inten- 
tion of  returning,  at  a  future  opportunity,  to  a  more  general 
examination  of  M.  Laborde's  work,  with  the  intention  of  giving 
our  readers  a  detailed  and  topographical  view,  not  merely  of  the 
miraculous  city  of  Petra,  but  cJso  of  the  whole  journey  of  M, 
Laborde  through  the  Sinaic  peninsula — a  tract  so  imperfectly 
known,  yet  so  interesting  and  important  in  scriptural  history.  We 
were,  however,  induced  to  defer  executing  this  intention  by  leam« 
ing  that  a  translation  of  the  work  was  in  progress,  which  was  likely 
to  be,  in  many  views,  more  suited  to  our  purpose  than  the  original, 
which,  from  its  unwieldly  size  and  its  confused  and  desultory 
arrangement,  is  altogether  unfitted  for  common  use.  M.  Laborde 
had  separated  his  materials  into  three  disUnct  parts — ^first,  an 
Introduction,  which  contains  a  general  historical  and  statistical 
view  of  the  ancient  and  the  actua^l  state  of  the  Arabian  peninsula ; 
secondly,  a  series  of  rather  superficial  Notes,  in  explanation  of  the 
numerous  drawings,  made  by  him  and  M.  Linant,  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  they  fell  in  with;  and,  lastly,  a  succinct 
Itinerary,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  topographical  journal  of  their  route, 
as  far  as  Petra,  where  it  is  ^scontinued,  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  wanted.  We  cannot  understand  why  this 
order,  or  rather  disorder,  was  adopted,  and  why  the  transac- 
tions and  objects  of  one  day  and  one  spot  are  thus  scattered  into 
different  and  distant  pages  of  an  unmanageable  folio.  M .  Laborde 
states,  indeed  Tp.  73  and  passim),  that  he  intends  to  publish 
a  regular  narrative  of  his  journey,  more  carefully  considered,  better 
arranged,  and  in  a  more  corwenient  form.  This  announcement 
on  the  part  of  the  author  is  a  candid  admission  of  the  defects 
of  ,his  book  in  its  .presfent  state ;  but  why,  with  such  an  opinion 
and  such  an  intention,  he  should  have  given  to  his  imperfect 
sketches  so  magnificent  a  size  and  form,  seems  to  us  unaccount- 
able— ^particularly  as  seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  Im  great  volume,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  the 
appearance  of  the  better  digested  work  which  we  were  promised. 
Whatever  may  have  been  M.  Laborde's  motive  for  this  incon- 
venient mode  of  publication,  the  loss  of  the  English  reader  is 
considerably  diminished  by  the  translation  now  before  us,  which, 
though  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  supply  the  defects  of 
the  original  work,  has  remedied  two  of  its  most  striking  incon- 
veniences by  bringing  together  into  one  view  the  disjecta  membra, 
and  by  reducing   to  a  portable   size  and  a  readable  narrative 
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the  diffetent  dmrnons  of  the  destiltory  folio.  We  do  not  mean  %a 
%8Lj  tkat  the  translator's  use  of  the  materials  is  always  that  which  we 
shoold  have  advised — far  from  it ;  nor  has  he  strictly  followed 
out  his  own  principle^  of  working  up  all  the  parts  into  a  con- 
tinuous whole ;  for  he  has^  we  know  not  why^  omitted  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dates  of  time  and  place  furnished  by  the  topographical 
journal.  There  are  several  other  objections'*'  of  detail  which  we 
could  make  ;  but  on  the  whole  this  publication  is  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  unwieldy  disorder  and  extravagant  expeujfte  f 
of  the  original^  of  which  it  contains  the  whole  substance,  and 
almost  every  sentence,  while  it  elucidates  the  text  with  extracts 
from,  and  references  to,  the  travels  of  Burckhardt,  Henniker, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Bankes,  &c.—- on  several  points  which  M. 
Laborde,  en  attendant  his  better  digested  narrative,  had  treated 
too  slightly.  Nor  has  the  work  suffered  any  injury,  in  point  of  em- 
bellishment,  from  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  size  and  the  in- 
considerable dkninution  of  the  number  of  the  graphic  illustrations 
— all  that  have  any  interest  or  beauty  (and,  indeed,  rather  more) 
have  been  copied ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  both  of 
the  lithographies  and  the  wood-cuts,  appear  to  us,  notwithstanding 
their  diimnished  size,  to  be,  in  almost  every  case,  equal,  and  in 
some,  superior  to  the  originals.  The  most  important  omisnon 
is  of  the  plates  which  affect  to  exhibit  the  topographical  details 
of  M.  Laborde's  route ;  but  these  are  so  confused,  and  sometimes 
so  inconsistent  with  the  narrative,  that  the  book  is  really  better 
without  them.  So  much  for  the  English  volume.  We  shall  now 
pursue  the  general  subject. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  several  travellers,  who  had  heard 
from  the  Arabs  strange  accounts  of  architectural  ruins  of  great 
beauty  and  extent  in  the  desert,  had  endeavoured  to  reach  them, 
but  in  vain.  The  inhospitable  prohibition  first  addressed  by 
the  Edomites  to  Israel, '  Thou  ahalt  not  pass  throuah '  (Numbers 
XX.  18),  and  afterwards  reiterated  against  themselves  as  a  penal 
denunciation,  '  None  shall  pass  through  it '  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  10), 
appeared  to  be  still  in  full  force.  Seetzen,  Mr.  Joliffe,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker,  successively  failed.  But  the  time  was  at 
last  arrived  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  the  full  and  perfect 

*  The  tranalatum  is  on  the  whole  very  well  done»  but  in  some  few  j>lAce8  the 
translator  has  mituken  (he  author's  meauiog,  as,  in  p.  106,  he  mistakes  a 
species  of  rabbit,  called  the  oueber,  or  wtber^  for  the  gaztlU*  This  whimsical  error 
was  occasioned  by  an  ambiguitv  in  the  original,  which  says  that  the  Arabs  went  out 
to  hunt  the  gaselle,  and  came  back  triumphantly  with  four  animait  they  had  riip. 
tiired— these  animals  the  tranidator  supposed  must  needs  be  gaselles,  but  in  fac( 
they  were  webers* 

t  We  beUeve  that  the  subscriptioD  price  was  about  10^    The  London  pnce  is  I2i, 
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aieooin]^lmient  of  a  kmg  line  of  pro^ecies^  and  in  \%\  1  Bnrck-* 
hardt^  under  the  name  of  Sk^k  Arahim,  and  in  the  diiguite  of  a 
poor  Arab,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  valley  of  Petra, 
which  exceeded  all  Aat  the  Arab  rumours  had  pronused,  and  at 
once  cleared  away  all  the  clouds  and  difficulties  which  had 
hitherto  involved  the  divine  denunciations  against  f^m.  Incited 
by  Burckhardt's  success,  and  the  important  consequences  with 
which  this  signal  discovery  was  pregnant.  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  of  the  British  navy,  with  Messrs.  Bankes  and  Legh,  re-* 
solved  in  1818  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  of  Edom! 
they  accordingly  set  out  on  the  6th  May  from  Jerusalem,  and 
after  a  violent  resistance  from  one  party  of  the  natives,  which  was 
overcome  by  the  perseverance  of  another  whose  protection  the 
travellers  had  obtained,  they  succeeded,  on  the  24th  May,  in 
reaching  the  city  of  Petra,  situated  in  a  complication  of  rocky 
glens,  (^led  by  the  general  name  of  Wady  Meusa,  or  the  valley 
of  Moses.  Their  stay  was  abridged  to  two  days,  and  their  ob- 
servations much  circumscribed  and  impeded  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  ne^hbouring  tribe.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  printed  and 
distributed  to  their  acquaintance,  but  have  not  miUished,  an 
account  of  their  travels,  in  which  this  virit  to  Petra  formed 
much  the  most  striking  feature;  Mr.  Bankes  is  said  to  have 
made  drawings  of  the  chief  objects,  but  only  one  of  them  has 
reached  the  public*  We  cannot  comprehend  why  our  ingenious ' 
countrymen  left  to  M.  Laborde  the  dclat  of  revealing  the  details 
of  these  extraordinary  scenes  to  the  world :  but  so  it  is.f 

M.  Leon  Laborde — the  son  of  Count  Alexander  Laborde^ 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of '  Travels  in  Spain,' 
and  some  other  works — ^being  at  Cairo  in  18^8,  after  having  just 
completed  a  tour  in  Egypt,  conceived  the  project  of  visiting 
Arabia  Petrsea,  and  especially  its  capital :  he  naturally  wished 
to  have  a  companion  in  his  tour,  and  proposed  to  associate  him- 
self with  '  some  Englishmen  whose  enterprizing  disposition  har- 
monised with  his  own ;'  and  joint  preparations  were  accordingly 
made;  but  ^difficulties  connected  with  the  future  publication  of 
their  notes  were  found  insuperable,'  and  the  intended  partnership 
was  abandoned.  At  this  moment,  M.  Linant,  a  Frenchman, 
who   seems  to  have  been,  as  well  as  M.  Laborde,  a  skilful 

*  lu  Fmdon'g  Landscape  lUustratioiis  of  the  Bibltt. 

t  The  translator  baa  inserted  in  his  secMid  chapter  the  account  given  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  of  their  expedition  to  Petra,  which,  as  a  verbal  description,  is 
puch  be^  thfta  tbiat  Oif  M*  M«l^ 
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dtmvgfbtsialan,  Mrrifedfiiam  Upper  Egypt^  wd  he  and  M.  Labov^ 
pFeBendjf  cattie  ta  an  undentanding  with  each  other^  and  agreed 
to  make  die  tour  to  Petra  tc^eth«r. 

We  Bhall  not  eeonpy  our  spaee  with  more  of  M .  Laborde*8 
preparations  hr  his  nnaertaldng  than  the  desoriptkm  of  his  partj 
and  esoori-^ 

*  ToBfdeb,  ef  ike  tribe  of  Oualcd  Said,  who  was  well  known  to  M> 
iinant,  was  sent  km  to  Sinai :  npon  my  part  I  engaged  Hussein,  whom 
I  had  often  met  at  the  Giedc  omy^t  in  Caixo,  and  whose  appearance 
iospred  me  with  etmfidenoe  in  his  integrity.  These  two  persona  were 
duurged  with  the  whole  of  our  arrangements.  We  directed  them  19 
procure  for  us  two  other  Arabs  as  guides,  men  of  character  and  firmness : 
and  also  nine  dromedaries.  M.  Linant  took  ¥rith  him,  moreover,  an  old 
friend  of  his,  who  had  the  care  of  his  house  at  Cairo,  M.  Petit-Jean,  a 
veteran  d^core  of  the  grand  army ;  who,  after  having  gone  through  the 
campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  those  of  the  empire,  including 
Waterloo,  was  among  the  first  of  the  Europeans  who  were  employed  to 
drill  the  negroes  and  Fellahs,  and  to  teach  them  military  mMioeuvres  in 
the  camps  of  Assouan.  His  was  one  of  those  ir<m  firames  upon  which 
ftftigae,  wennds)  and  maladies  appeared  to  ha^  left  no  trace :  his  very 
aool  aeemed  bnmzed,  and  devoid  of  aU  faith  except  in  the  temper  of  his 
good  swevd,  and  the  charms  of  a  good  dinner.  Petit-Jean  wfis,  in  faotf 
A  charact^  such  as  our  nation  alone,  and  our  twenty-five  years  of  war, 
could  have  exhibited.  During  our  journey  he  was  an  unfailing  resource 
in  danger,  an  active  auxiliary  in  all  our  exigencies,  and,  even  when  cir- 
cumstances proved  most  adverse  to  our  hopes,  his  cheerfulness  seemed 
inexhaustible.  My  dragoman  also  attendal  me,  the  good-natured  and 
faithful  Bellier,  of  whose  excellent  qualities  I  had  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
my  former  joumies,  the  most  satisfectory  experience.  We  employed  a 
Berber  for  menial  services.*— pp.  42,  43. 

*  On  the  25ih  Febmary,  the  Tohrats,  our  Arab  guides^  made  their 
appearance  in  front  ef  our  house,  with  nine  dromedaries,  which  kneU 
down  at  their  command.  The  whole  street  was  in  confusion.  The 
eries  of  the  animals,  mingled  with  the  equally  hoarse  shouts  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  passengers,  gave  peculiar  animation  to  the  scene.' — ^p.  bh 

The  party  thus  described  accomplished  the  journey  to  Suez  in 
four  days,  and  arrived  at  that  town  in  the  evening  of  the  28th. 
That  night  the  dromedaries  forded  the  Red  Sea — 

^  Some  writen^  suppose  that  it  was  by  this  ford  the  Israelites  traversed 
the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  ford  in  question  is  too  near 
the  northern  shore  to  be  rendered  consistent  with  the  recorded  history 
of  that  event :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  effected  the  passage 
at  a  place  much  more  to  the  souths  where  the  Amm  frequently  cross  the 
gulfy  even  at  the  j^e  sent  day  ^  as  I  think  I  can  show;  but  these  observa- 
tions would  require  too  muoi  extent  to  be  introduced  here.' — p.  70. 

Of  this  soiidAem  ford  we  find  no  subsequent  mention,  and  we 
cx>nld  not  have  a  stronger  instance  of  the  nnsatisfectory  style  of 
M.  Laborde's  observations,  than  that  be  should  have  treated  in  so 
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loose  a  way  such  a  very  important  geographical  fact — ^not  giving 
lis  the  least  indication  of  the  part  of  the  Red  Sea  where  this 
ford  is  to  be  founds  but  only  adding^  that  he  meant  in  a  future 
work  to  show  that  Ayoun  Mousa — the  fourUaim  of  Moses,  which 
are  near  the  ford  of  Suez^  could  not  have  been  in  the  line  of  the 
march  of  the  Israelites.  We  know  not  what  arguments  M« 
Laborde  may  have  in  store  on  this  pointy  but  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  the  fact  on  which  we  suppose  his  theory 
rests^  namely^  a  ford  much  to  the  south  of  Suez,  is  wholly  un- 
founded. Firsts  no  other  traveller  mentions  such  a  ford^  aiod  in 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  Burckhardt  found  the 
country  when  he  returned  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez^  such  a  ford  would  have  been  of  so  much  importance^ 
that  it  must  have  been  mentioned ;  but^  moreover^  the  East  India 
Company  have  lately  published  an  admirable  chart,  made  from 
actual  survey  by  Captain  Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless  of 
their  navy^  by  which  ^it  appears  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  ford 
anywhere  to  the  southward  of  Suez,  there  being  a  depth  of  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  whole  gulf  of  from  twenty  to  forty  fathomsi. 
About  four  or  five  miles  south  of  Suez^  nearly  opposite  Ayowi 
Mousa,  the  shores  approach  a  little,  and  there  is  about  eight 
fathom  water  at  that  part — ^but  eight  fathom  (forty-e^t  feet)  is 
no  more  a  ford  than  eighty  fathoms ;  and  besides,  according  to 
M.  Laborde*s  hints,  the  pretended  ford  must  have  been  much  to 
the  southward,  in  which  direction,  as  we  have  said,  there  is 
nothing  like  one.  We,  on  the  contrary,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  Scripture  narrative  and  of  the  local  circumstances^ 
are  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  general  opinion  that  the  Israelites 
crossed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayoun  Mousa  either  at  the  eight- 
fathom  strait  we  have  just  mentioned,  or  more  probably  at  the 
still  existing  ford — ^wluch  is  only  occasionally  practicable — and 
where,  though  M.  Laborde's  camels  crossed,  those  of  Pococke 
and  Burckhardt  could  not,  and  were  therefcNre  ob%ed  to  go 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

Pococke  and  Bruce  do  not,  as  we  recollect,  notice  this  ford, 
and  seem  to  believe  that  the  Jewish  passage  was  effected  at  what 
we,  after  the  late  survey,  have  called  the  eight-fathom  strait, 
though  Bruce  says  it  is  fourteen  fathom  deep.  But  Niebuhr 
and  Burckhardt,  and  other  modem  authorities,  argue  that  the 
passage  was  made  at  the  existing  ford.  As  this  questicm  is  not 
only  of  great  interest  in  itself,  but  has  lately  given  rise  to  an 
imi)ortant  theological  discussion,  perhaps  we  shall  be  forgiven  for 
developing  the  reasons  which  incline  ns  to  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr 
and  Burckhardt.     The  question  is  one  of  very  grave  interest. 

Tt^ugh  Bruce  does  not  particularly  mention  the  ford,  yet 
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he  discnnes  the  question  (which  liad  been  put  to  him)  whether 
the  passage  might  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the 
Etesian  windft^  or  other  natural  causes.    On  this  he  remarks — 

•  That  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  the  passage  was  a  miraculous  one ; 
and  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  natural  causes:  if  we  do  not  be- 
Kcvc  Moses,  we  need  not  believe  the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is 
firom  his  authority  alone  that  we  derive  it.  If  we  believe  that  God  made 
Uie  sea,  we  must  hdieve  that  he  could  divide  it  when  he  sees  proper.  It 
is  no  greater  miracle  to  divide  the  Red  Sea  than  to  divide  the  river 
Jordan.' — Bruce^  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

And  we  know  that  persons  of  a  graver  authority  even  than 
Bruce  have  been  offsnded  at  any  attempt  to  explain  scriptural 
mirades^  and  particularly  that  of  the  passage  of  the  IsraeUtes, 
in  connexion  with  any  natural  causes  ;  '  because/  say  they^  ^  it  was 
«t  easy  for  the  Almighty  to  pass  his  people  through  the  vridest 
and  deepest  parts  of  the  sea>  as  the  narrowest  and  most  shallow.' 
But  we  think  this  doctrine — which  abstractedly  is  undeniable, 
and  wUch  we  do  not  mean  at  all  to  deny — ^may  be  pushed  too  far, 
and  that  it  might  lead  to  a  dangerous  misconception  of  the  true 
ebaracter  of  the  scriptural  miracles — ^which  are  distinguishable 
from  the  wide  and  general  operations  of  Omnipotence,  by  being 
special  and  exceptional,  and  produced  by  cmd  for  particular 
occasions :  the  faith  in  them  is  therefore  not  invalidated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fortified  by  tracing  the  particular  circumstances 
which  called  for  and  accompanied  the  special  interference.  Let 
us  examine  the  proposition  in  its  strict  application  to  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  we  shall  see  into  what  a  labyrinth  the  doctrine 
of  divesting  mirades  of  all  local  or  personal  appropriateness  would 
lead  us. 

We  are  told  that  the  short  and  direct  road  of  the  Israelites 
fr6m  Egypt  to  Canaan  would  have  been  through  the  country 
of  the  Plnlistines ;  but  from  that  they  were  '  turned '  on  account 
of  the  superior  military  ski^  of  the  Philistines,  and  directed 
towards  the  sea-shore  (Exodus  xiiL  n,  xiv.  1).  Now  it  would 
Lave  been  as  easy  for  the  Almighty  to  have  so  intimidated 
and  weakened  the  Philistines,  or  to  have  so  encouraged  and 
strengthened  the  Israelites,  that  the  latter  might  have  been 
enabled  to  follow  the  direct  road,  as  to  have  passed  them  through 
the  Red  Sea.  This,  however,  it  was  not  His  pleasure  to  do, 
and  He  turned  them  back  to  the  sea-shore,  where  Pharaoh, 
hearing  ^  they  were  intangled  in  the  land,'  was  induced  to  pursue 
thttU  with  his  characteristic  obstinacy,  and  so  to  consunnnate  his 
ownfate.  Again ;  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  Almighty  to 
have  passed  the  Israelites  over  the  gulf  per  saltum,  and  to  have 
consumed  the  Egyptians  by  (ire,  or  buried  then!  ui  the  jutnds  of 
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the'ddwrti  i^  to  have evei^v^helfned  tli^m  in  Ae  ste;  Imt  mdi! 
was  mt  His  pleasure.  It  seems>  as  &r  as  human  reason  mmy^ 
presume  to  guess  at  the  motives  of  Omnipotence,  that  He  de^ 
signed  that  Pharaoh's  destruction  should  be^  in  a  certain  degree, 
h^  own  act— one  at  least  which,  had  his  heart  been  less  obdurate,- 
he  might  have  escaped ;  and  it  seems,  further,  to  have  been  the 
Divine  will  that  each  of  the  whole  Series  oi  nunicles  attending  on 
the  ezode  of  the  Israelites  should  be-^s  indeed  all  miracles 
whatsoever  seem  to  have  been-^limited  to  the  oocanon  in  hand — 
to  an  adequate  manifestation  of  the- Divine  power,  with  as  little 
further  disturbance  of  the  general  laws  of  natiu*e  as  might  be* 
Grod  leads  the  Israelites  into  a  barren  land»  whose  condition  even 
at  this  day  testifies  that  they  could  not  be  subsisted  widicmt  a 
miracle— into  an  arid  desert,  where  water  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  supernatural  gushing  of  the  rock.  When  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  (as  miraculously  foretold  by  the  prophecies)  overthrown,  the 
Almighty  did  not  disdain  to  use  the  Romans  as  His  instruments ; 
and  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  himself — ^for 
example,  the  change  of  water  to  wine,  the  multiplication  ot  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  the  miraculous  draught,  &c. — seem  to  have 
regarded  existing  events  and  localities.  Miraculous — ^passing 
human  power  or  inu^pjiation — they  all  were ;  but  peiformed  und^ 
drcumstances  of  time  and  place  reasonably  appropriate,  and 
likely  to  produce  the  greater  effect  from  their  connexion  with 
the  natural  sympathies  of  those  for  whose  benefit  or  instruction 
they  were  p^ormed :  and  this,  we  think-^^m  the  deepest  oon^ 
sideration  we  can  give  tiie  subject — ^will  be  found  to  be  the  only 
mode  in  which  miracles  covld  be  made  to  operate  beneficially  on 
such  beings  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  us.  God  might  have 
created  us  automaia,  acting  by  an  unerring  rule  or  instinct ;  or 
he  might  have  made  us  the  subjects  of  a  perpetual  miracle  by 
ordering  all  our  voHtions  and  movements  by  a  constant  and  im- 
mediate interpositicHi.  H«  has  done  so,  in  some  degree,  with  the 
inferior  oreatores  bnd  the  vegetable  world;  but,  since  it  hnsi 
pleased  His  'Divine  wisdom  to  constitute  man  with  a  free-will 
swayed  .between  human  passi<m  and  infirmity  on  the  one  handi 
and  by  spiritual  hopes  and  aspirations  on  the  other,  it  is  clear^ 
even  to  human  reason,  that  it  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
our  nature  that  the  direct  and  visible  interference  of  the  Deity 
should  supersede  our  personal  volition,  or  be  exerted  beyond  the 
individual  case  whidi  He  might  think  worthy  of  a  special  dis-* 
•pensation«  It  might  have  pleased  God  in  the  first  days  of  tiie 
world  te  have  averted  the  original  Fall,  and  to  have  n^ade  hi« 
creatures  perfect  from  the  beginning — ^in  short,  to  have  made  a 
d^brmU  world,  inhabited  by  a  d^eretii  qpeci^  of  creature ;  but 
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in  f«e&»m)rU,  and  M  peopled  afOuis&cittidlyiB^  iieithar  ^nxnaa 
temotk  nor  human  £uicy  can  imagino  any  other  mode  of  theocraey 
than  that  under  which  the  Scriptures  lead  us  to  believe  that  we 
have  been  managed^^that  is  to  say^  by  very  rare  direct  inter*, 
ierences^  and  by  an  approximation^  even  on  such  supernatural 
ocoaswds^  to  the  geneial  rules  of  what  is  called  nature — that  is» 
Ae  wdnanm  estaUiidied  hy  God  from  the  beginnings  for  the  creation, 
ptescrvation,  and  govermnent  of  lus  creatures.  It  is  ther^ere,  iQ 
our  humble  view,  not  merely  consistent  vnth>  but  indispensable 
tOy  a  rational  fiadth  in  the  Scriptural  mirades,  to  connect  them 
with  the  naktral  circumstances  in  which  they  were  performed. 

To  these  general  observations  some  others^  more  local  and  cirj 
cumitantiali  may  be  added.  The  ichnography  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
well  known  to  both  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians.  Moses  was  a$ 
iamiltar  with  one  shore  as  the  other^  and  had  probably  crossed  the 
ford  of  the  sea  more  than  once ;  and  when  he  found  ihaX  he  could 
not  venture  to  force  a  passage  through  Philistia^  he  would  nfttut 
rally  have  directed  his  course  to  the  next  nearest  passage  *  and 
Pharaoh — ^finding  that  the  Jews  had  taken,  this  direction^  and 
knowing  the  difficulty  and  short  duration  of  the'ford  at  any  time> 
and  its  precariousness  in  bad  weather  (they  were  now  in  the  equi« 
nox) — resolved  to  take  the  chance  of  overtaking  them  there.  In«- 
deed^  considering  the  NRrhole  account>  there  seems  no  other  reason 
why  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  to  the  particulaT  paH  of  the 
coast  where  he  found  the  Israelites^  than  that  he  had  mxae  pre^ 
vious  reason  to  suppose  that  thereabouts  they  intended  to  pascr. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  he  should  have  been  so  insane^  or 
bis  people  so  infatuated^  as  to  have  plunged  into  the  awful  defile 
of  waters,  if  they  had  not  had  some  expectation,  arising  from  their 
previous  knowledge  of  the  locality^  that-  they  had  a  chance  of 
being  able  to  cross. 

Again ;  the  Red  Sea  ean  be  approached  from  the  interior^  on 
either  side,  only  by  eertain  valleys  and  passes.  Unless  it  bad 
pleased  God  to  alter  the  whole  face  of  nature,  the  lM:aelites-^ 
even  if  they  had  not  been  in  audi  numbers-and  so  incumbered*-^ 
could  neither  have  reached  nor  left  either  shore  but  through  such 
passes — and  Bishop  Pococke  makes  no  doubt  that  they  travelled  by 
one  of  the  umal  roads  leading  from  Cairo  to  the  north  part  of  the 
Red  Sea.— (p.  151.) 

And  agun;  the  way,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  across  the 
ford,  or  the  sandy  shallows  of  the  gulf  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Snei^  is  oomparatively  smooth  and  practicable— while  in  the  depths 
of  a  coralline  "'^  sea  the  surface  would  be  so  uneven,  so  tangled, 

so 

*  Bnice  saya,  *  Large  trees  or  plants  of  coral  spread  tvir^htre  dvet'tlre  bottom 
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90  impervious,  that  the  Israelites^  with  their  womoa^  diildreB, 
cattle,  and  beasts  of  burthen,  could  not  possibly  have  pasted 
within  any  reasonable  time ;  nor  could  the  Egyptians  have  thought 
of  following  them  with  horses  and  chariots  into  such  an  imprac- 
ticable chaos.  So  that  if  the  Israelites  had  passed  through  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  "or  anywhere,  indeed,  but  towards  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  the  whole  face  of  nature  must  have  been  extensively 
chai^;ed,  and  an  hundred  miracles  have  been  necessary  instead 
of  one. 

All  this  is  placed  in  a  still  stronger,  indeed,  an  irresistible 
light,  by  the  analogous  case,  to  which  Bruce  alludes,  of  the  imra^ 
culous  passage  of  ^e  Jordan  under  Joshua : — 

*  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  people  removed  from  their  tents  *—* 
[on  the  left  bank]-~*  to  pass  over  Jordan,  that  the  waters  which  came 
down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap ;  and  those  that 
came  down  towards  the  [Dead]  Sea  failed,  and  were  cut  off:  and  the 
people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho.  And  the  priests'  that  bare  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  stood  firm  on  dry  ground,  in  the  midst  of  Jordan, 
and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground.' — Joshua^  ill.  14-17. 
Here  is  a  miracle  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Jordan  was  fyrdable—ior  the 
m^n  pf  Jericho  bad  previously  pursued  Joshuas  spies  '  into  the 
fords '  of  the  river  (Joshua,  ii.  5) ;  but  the  ford,  luce  that  of  the 
R^  Sea,-  was  not  practicable  at  all  times,  nor,  within  any  given 
time,  for  such  a  multitude.  At  this  period,  too,  it  was  peculiarly 
difficidt ;  '  for/  says  the  Scripture,  '  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his 
banks  all  the  time  of  harvest* — (i6.)  The  Almighty  might  have 
dried  up  all  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea  also — but  He  was  pleased 
rather  to  conduct  His  people  to  the /ord,  and  to  limit  His  mi- 
raculous interference  to  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  so  far  is 
He  Himself  from  discountenancing  inquiries  into  the  locality  and 
limited  extent  of  the  miracle,  that  He  commanded  that  stones 
should  be  set  up,  both  on  the  shore  and  in  the  stream — 
*  That  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you,  when  your  children  ask  in  times 
to  come,  saying,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  ?  Then  ye  shall  answer 
them,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord.' — ih.  iv.  6-7. 

Yet  the  place  thus  n^arked  by  God  was  a  ford ;  and  is  to  this 
day  a  ford,  varying,  however,  in  difficulty,  according  to  the  season 
— :  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  crossed  it  with  considerable  danger 

of  the  Red  Sea.'— i.  237.  Pococke  sfates  that  the  madreporet  grow  so  thick  and 
high  as  to  be  dangerom  even  to  thipt ;  and  Pinati,  ipeakini^  of  hie  Tojrsge  on  tha 
Red  Sea,  layt  that  the  water  was  so  transpaient  that  he  amused  himself  bv 
obierring  the  peculiarity  of  the  depths  beneath  him,  'where  weeds  and  coraU 
grow  to  SQch  a  size  and  so  disposed  as  ahnost  to  have  the  appearance  of  giofes  and 
gardens,*— (I-tfe  of  Finati,  yoK  i.  p.  142.) 
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(as  did  also  lome  plundering  Arabs,  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
tbem),  at  the  very  season  in  which  we  are  told  (I  Chron.  xii.  15) 
that  David^s  allies  crossed  over  to  join  him,  notwithstanding  the 
height  of  the  water.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  interesting  and 
edifying  to  trace  the  scene  of  this  miracle  to  the  ford  of  the  Jordan^ 
and  yet  the  contrary  to  suppose  the  earlier  and  analogous  miracle 
to  have  been  performed  at  the  ford  of  the  Red  Sea  ? 

From  all  this  we  conclude  that  it  would  in  no  degree  derogate 
from  a  due  respect  for  Almighty  power,  to  believe — as  all  tradition 
seems  to  assert,  and  as  all  the  localities  warrant — that  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites  was  made  at  a  ford^  miraculously  rendered 
practicable  at  a  season  and  for  a  period,  when  it  was  not  naturally 
so ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  consideratbns,  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  reason  will  be  best  satisfied,  and 
fisith  best  confirmed,  by  admitting  that  miracles  were  not  mere 
vague  exhibitions  of  Almighty  power,  but  were  limited  to  the 
occasion,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances — ^nay,  that  they  were 
sometimes  a  mere  extension  of  a  natural  incident — such  an  ex- 
tension being,  the  moment  it  passes  nature,  as  miraculous  as  an 
event  wholly  out  of  nature.  Because  an  event  is  miraculous,  it 
does  not  foUow  that  it  must  be  unreasonable — on  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  reason,  and  not  vague  and  credulous  enthusiasm, 
is  the  true  road  to  faith,  and  eventually  to  salvation.* 

We,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that 
the  passage  was  effected  near  Suez,  because  those  localities  seem, 
in  our  judgment,  to  agree  better  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Israelites,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  event,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  coast ;  and  we  cannot  see  that  Scripture  authority 
is  at  all  impugned  by  those  who  suppose,  with  Niebuhr  and 
Burckhardt,  that  it  happened  at  the  present  ford.  If  M .  Laborde 
could  dengnate  his  southern  ford,  we  should  revise  our  Ojnnion, 
but  this  we  are  confident  he  cannot  do. 

M.  Laborde,  who  deems  it  a  sufficient  reason  to  take  little 
notice  of  a  place  if  '  it  does  not  offer  an  object  for  the  pencil,' — 
(p.  76)— throws  no  new  light  on  the  march  of  the  Israelites.  He 
makes,  indeed,  a  few  occasional  observations,  but  professes  to 
reserve  for  his  promised  work  a  detailed  dissertation  on  that  point  : 
we,  however,  cannot  omit  a  very  curious  particular,  which  seems 
to  prove  that  the  march  was  along  the  sea-shore  as  far  as  a  valley 
called  Wady  Garendel,f  the  line  followed  by  Pococke,  Niebuhr, 

and 

•  There  is  a  vmy  curiont  paMage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii.  p.  122,  which 
iMordt  a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  thai  on  cm 
oeemum  ta  aneiemi  timet  there  had  been  such  a  reflux  of  the  sea  that  one  portion  of 
the  bottom  was  left  drv,  while  in  other  porU  the  waters  were  proportionably  ekratcd. 

f  The  word  fFad^  u  probably  from  the  same  root  as  the  Lstm  trndmn^^  P^sage 
VOL.  LIX.   NO.  CXVII.  H  —which 
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and  Burckhardt>  and^  in  a  great  part^  by  Laborde.  Pooooke  and 
Niebuhr  had  found  at  Garendel  a  station  which  agreed^  in  dis- 
tance and  other  circumstances,  with  Elimy  the  place  of  the  'seventy 
pabn  trees  and  twelve  springs/  the  second  (that  is^  the  fourm 
day's)  resting-place  mentioned  by  Moses ;  but  Niebuhr  had  not 
found  the  bitter  fountain  of  Marah,  which  was  the  first  halt  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  third  day^  and  which,  therefore,  should  have 
been  met  before  Oarendel,  supposing  tf  to  be  EUm.  This,  of 
course,  threw  some  doubt  on  Niebuhr *s  conjecture,  with  those 
who  did  not  know  that  Pococke,  who,  like  Niebuhr,  identified 
Elim  and  Garendel,  had  discovered  a  salt  well,  near  a  place  still 
called  El  Marahy  which  lies  between  Ayoun  Mousa  and  Garendel> 
at  the  proportionate  distance  which  Marah  would  occupy  between 
the-  ford  above  Ayoun  Mousa  and  the  station  at  Elim.  And 
Burckhardt,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  Pooocke's 
statement,  when  following  the  same  direction  sixty  years  later,  also 
found,  what  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  bitter  well,  though  he  calls  it 
Howara,  We  need  not  solicit  our  reader's  attention  to  the  value  of 
such  fortuitous  concurrences  of  testimony,  given  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  conjecture,  which  it  tends  so  forcibly  to  corroborate. 

But  we  must  follow  M.  Laborde  : — he,  as  the  other  travellers 
did,  struck  into  the  mountains  to  the  left  or  eastward,  and  arrived 
at  the  singular  collection  of  Egyptian  tombs  and  funeral  monu- 
ments at  Sarbout  el  Cadem,  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr,  of  which 
M.  Laborde  has  given  both  general  and  detailed  views,  and  which 
Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  (quoted  in  one  of  the  translator's  notes,) 
with  true  English  simplicity  and  force,  describes  as  a  'temple 
and  a  variety  of  upright  stones — ^the  tout  ensemble  resembling  a 
[ruined]  church  and  churchyard.' — (p.  83.)  This  resemblance  is 
exceedingly  strong  in  M.  Laborde's  drawing.  His  account  of 
these  ruins  is  as  follows : — 

*  We  reached  the  fiineral  monuments,  which  rise  like  so  many  appa- 
ritions in  the  midst  of  this  strange  and  gloomy  wilderness.  The  first 
i^pearance  of  these  tomhs  astomshed  us;  consisting  as  they  did  of 
stones  standing  up,  carved  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  placed  amidst  soli- 
tude and  silence,  without  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  neighbour- 
ing desert.  .  .  .  These  remains,  doubtless  of  great  antiquity,  occupy  a 
space  of  about  seventy-five  paces  in  length,  by  about  thirty-five  in 

— which,  though  it  usually  means  a  ford  across  a  river,  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
bed  of  ^e  fiver,  as  well  as  for  any  other  poMtage,  Most  of  these  Wadyt  are  the  beds 
of  torrents.  But  thit  Garendel,  which  runs  up  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  into 
the  hills,  must  not  be  confounded  (as  U  done  by  the  translator,  p.  140)  with  another 
Garendel  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  descends  from  the  naighboui^ 
hood  «f  Wady  Mousa  into  Wady  Araba.  Neither  Buitkhardt  or  Labords  make 
the  distinetion  between  these  two  Garendtls,  which  they  piobaUy  thought  too  oh» 
▼tout  to  M^uifs  aotiee,  as  they  are  diitam  from  each  other  fiiil  two  dsgtsci  of 
loBgitude. 
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breadth.  The  grave-stones,  about  fourteen  in  number,  are  partly  thrown 
down ;  a  few  are  still  standing,  and  their  fronts,  which  are  much  fretted 
by  the  northern  blasts,  still  exhibit  the  traces  of  hieroglyphics.  They 
vary  in  height  from  five  to  eight  feet ;  in  breadth,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches ;  and  in  thickness,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  We  ob- 
served here,  also,  a  wall  belonging  to  some  inclosure ;  a  portion  of  a 
sanctuary,  and  of  a  small  temple ;  some  sepulchral  chambers ;  a  small 
boOding,  the  roof  of  which  is  sustained  by  a  pilaster ;  the  fragments  of 
some  Egyptian  statues  mouldered  by  time ;  and  some  square  capitals, 
presenting  on  each  side  the  graceful  head  of  Isis,  with  elongated  eyes 

and  oxen  ears I  wandered  for  some  time  amidst  the  heaps  of 

mins  that  lay  around,  and  sketched  many  of  the  details,  in  order  that 
nothing  should  escape  my  attention.  But  they  were  in  such  a  state  of 
disorder,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  forms 
in  which  they  appeared  when  fresh  from  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  I 
have  copied  from  them,  however,  two  sets  of  hieroglyphics,  which  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  these  monuments.' — ^pp.  79,  80-3. 

These  two  specimens  are  very  perfect — the  stones  themselves 
are  exactly  the  shape  of,  though  somewhat  higher  than  the  head- 
stones of  a  country  church-yard  in  England,  and  some  of  the  figures 
are  so  clear,  that  if  we  ever  discover  a  certain  key  to  Egyptian 
hleroglyphica,  the  inscriptions  will  be  as  easily  read  as  a  page 
of  our  Review.  M .  Laborde  asserts  that  they  are  the  reliques 
of  a  ocdony  of  Egyptians  whom  he,  somewhat  gratuitously,  sup- 
poses to  nave  settled  here  for  the  purpose  of  working  certain 
mines,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  speaks  very  positively,  but 
without,  as  we  understand  him,  any  other  proof  than  that  the  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  stained  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  exhibit  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  copper.  We  do  not  partake  his  opinion  : 
these  ruins  seem  too  costly  and  too  extensive  for  the  mere  ceme- 
tery of  working  miners ;  and  considering  the  peculiarly  interesting 
region  in  which  they  are  found,  we  should  feel  grateful  to  any 
proficient  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  who  could  give  us  anything 
V!ke  an  ezplanaUon  of  them.  Who  can  say  that  they  would  not 
throw  uofme  important  light  on  profane  or  even  sacred  history  ? 

From  this  M.  Laborde  directed  his  course  along  a  great  glen 
called  Wady  Cheick,  which — with  Wady  Feiran  running  down 
westwards  towards  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  Wady  Zackal,  which 
runs  south-east  towards  the  Elanitic  gulf,  the  north-eastern  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea — forms  a  path  across  the  Sinaic  peninsula.  We 
shall  give  one  sketch  of  the  interior  of  this  rocky  desert : — 

*  While  retuniing  by  Wady  Cheick  we  traversed,  at  the  embrochure 
of  a  ravine,  a  narrow  passage  formed  by  an  isolated  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley.  This  place  is  called  El  Bmieh.  The  sides  of  the  valley 
become  wider  as  they  get  lower,  disclosing  to  view  a  high  mountain, 
through  which  there  is  no  passage  except  a  nanow  opening  between  two 
perpeodicolaT  walls  of  great  height.    At  an  angle  made  by  two  turnings 
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of  this  gigantic  defile,  the  point  where  its  seclusion  protects  it  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  voice  of  man  and  the  cry  of  the  camel  are  re- 
flected back  in  sonorous  echoes,  stands  a  remarkable  isolated  rock  seven 
feet  in  height.  Our  Arabs  dismounted  silently  from  their  camels,  and 
approaching  it,  passed  the  right  hand  over  its  surface,  which  is  rendered 
smooth  by  Uie  frequency  of  these  touches,  and  then  drew  it  back  again 
to  the  forehead,  crying  out,  "  £1  fatha,"  the  usual  invocation  during 
journeys  and  dangers  of  any  description.  Our  catde  having  stopped, 
as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  ceremony,  we  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Arabs ;  and  our  gravity  during  this  religious  formality 
pleased  them  much.  The  spectacle  of  our  caravan  halting  in  the  midst 
of  this  magnificent  defile,  representing  as  it  did  a  striking  trait  in  the 
manners  of  the  desert,  was  highly  picturesque ;  but  it  was  a  scene  which 
demanded  a  more  skilful  pencil  than  mine  to  paint  it  to  advantage. 
Tradition  relates  that  Moses  rested  on  this  stone,  while  he  was  stiU  a 
shepherd,  meditating  his  projects  for  the  deliverance  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  conquest  of  an  entire  country,  and  that  he  was  disturbed  from 
his  reflections  by  one  of  the  goats  of  the  herd  of  Jethro,  which  happened 
to  be  straying  about.  Another  version  of  the  story  fixes  upon  this  stone 
as  the  resting-place  of  Mahomet,  while  he  was  still  a  camel  driver,  and 

on  his  way  to  Syria 

On  quitting  this  passage,  the  traveller  perceives  Mount  Sinai,  whose 
prominent  point  is  overhung  by  the  mountain  of  St.  Catherine, 
which  is  more  rounded  in  its  form.  They  were  both  then  capped 
with  snow,  and  their  dark  bases  seemed  to  bring  out  their  whitened 
summits  in  bolder  relief  upon  the  azure  ground  of  the  sky.  We 
emerged  from  Wady  Cheick,  and  afler  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  a 
mountain,  which  forms  a  grand  point  of  intersection  between  two  de- 
clivities, we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Zackal,  which  continues  on 
to  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  The  route  on  which  we  now  entered  was  the 
most  smgular  that  the  imagination  can  picture.  The  valley,  shut  in 
within  a  width  of  about  fifty  paces  by  masses  of  granite,  of  from  a  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  often  rose  like  perpen- 
dicular walls  even  to  their  very  tops,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a 
Cyclopean  street,  the  ravines  branching  out  from  which,  on  each  side, 
seemed  to  be  adjoining  streets,  all  belonging  to  some  ancient  and  aban- 
doned town.  The  extraordinary  shape  and  immensity  of  the  masses 
accumulated  on  the  right  and  left  were  calculated  to  terrify,  and  almost 
overwhelm  the  mind ;  an  efiect  which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the 
enormous  fissures  that  occurred  here  and  there,  presenting  huge  frag- 
ments which  had  tumbled  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
silence  prevailing  all  round  us  was  that  of  the  grave :  the  wind  was  un- 
heard amidst  these  almost  subterraneous  passages ;  the  sun  touched  with 
its  golden  hue  only  the  most  elevated  points ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
place  would  have  been  undisturbed,  had  not  every  step  and  every  sound 
of  our  voices  been  re-echoed  from  the  steeps  on  each  side  as  we  pursued 
our  way.'— pp.  86-90. 

Through  these  valleys  the  traveller,  leaving  Sinai  to  the  right,  de- 
scended to  Dahab,  on  the  Elanitic  gulf,  and  thence  pursued  his 

way 
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way  northward  along  the  uninteresting  shore  to  Akaba^  a  town 
or  rather  fort  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  is  now  generally 
called  by  its  name.  Akaba  consists  of  a  few  houses  protected  by 
the  fort,  which  M.  Laborde  calls  a  citadel,  built  probably  by  the 
crusaders,  who  have  left  us  still  more  massive  evidence  of  their 
sojourn  in  an  extensive  fortress  on  an  island  near  Akaba,  called 
by  M.  Laborde  Grcda,  but  on  the  last  charts  of  the  Red  Sea 
Juxerai  Faraun.  By  a  visit  to  this  island — (where  M.  Laborde, 
though  he  could  only  reach  it  on  a  raft  and  stark-naked,  was  so 
puerile  as  to  plant  the  French  flag — an  exploit  which  would  have 
justified  his  arrest,  and  a  prohibition  of  his  further  proceedings) — 
and  by  some  other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  M.  Laborde 
diverted— dully  enough,  it  would  seem — the  time  (from  the  1 2th 
to  the  24th  of  March)  which  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  a  message,  which  he  bad  sent  to  Ahned  Raschid,  the  chief  of 
the  Alaouins,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  these  parts,  for  permission 
and  an  escort  to  visit  Wady  Mousa.  At  length  the  messenger  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him,  not  as  was  expected,  Akmed  Raschid, 
but  one  Abou  Raschid,  the  brother,  and  three  or  four  younger  men, 
nephews  of  Akmed,  together  with  an  old  chief  called  Abou  Djazi, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  first  in  rank  and  importance.  As  the 
practicability  of  visiting  Petra  is  a  matter  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  M.  Laborde  and 
of  all  former  travellers,  that  whether  it  is  to  be  approached  from 
the  south  by  Akaba,  or  from  the  northward  by  Jerusalem  and 
Kerek,  these  Alaouins  are  the  people  to  be  dealt  with,  we  shall  be 
more  copious  in  our  extracts  on  this  point  than  would  be  otherwise 
necessary : — 

*  The  first  question  was  put  on  our  side,  our  object  being  to  know  if 
we  could  go  to  Wady  Mousa  mounted  on  our  dromedaries.  Abou  Djazi 
assured  us  that  we  could ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be 
answerable  for  them,  and  would  look  upon  them  as  his  own.  We  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  promise ;  but  our 
Tohrats  forthwith  proceeded  simultaneously  to  exclaim,  and  to  protest 
that  they  would  not  enter  a  territory  where  they  had  no  guarantee  for 
their  safety.  On  the  other  side,  the  Alaouins  vociferated  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  inasmuch  as  engagements  were  made  in  their  behalf 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor  ana  the  topschi  (the  gunner  of  the  fort). 
"And,**  cried  out  Hussein  solemnly,  standing  up  at  the  same  time,  "if 
one  of  our  party  be  killed,  we  shall  have  two  Alaouins  in  exchange."  Upon 
this  the  clamour  became  still  louder ;  each  man  was  anxious  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  ranged  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We 
knew  not  how  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  uproar,  as 
our  Tohrats  no  longer  listened  to  us,  we  arose  and  returned  to  our 
apartments,  doubting  whether  some  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  our 
journey  might  not  proceed  from  our  own  guides.    They  followed  us ; 
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but  judge  of  our  astoniehmcnt  when  we  were  alone,  on  seebg  diem 
break  out  into  a  burst  of  laughter,  saying  that  all  this  clamour  was 
nothing  more  than  a  ruse^  in  order  to  compel  the  Alaouins  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  their  promises,  and  to  establish,  before  setting  out,  all  the 
conditions  of  the  bargain  in  the  most  positive  manner.  They  added, 
that  they  had  quitted  Cairo  to  accompany  us  during  our  journey,  and 
that  they  risked  not  only  their  dromedaries  but  their  heads  if  it  failed. 
We  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  submissiveness  which  they  showed 
on  this  occasion ;  they  had  already  accustomed  us  to  it,  and  we  had  no 
reason  to  think  it  insincere.  It  only  remained  for  us  to  admire  the 
tactics  by  which  they]contrived  to  conceal  their  real  fears  imder  the  mask 
of  simulated  passion  throughout  this  discussion.  The  whole  of  this 
comic  scene,  so  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  these  tribes,  served  as  a 
lesson  to  us  for  the  future,  teaching  us  to  extract  all  the  benefits  we 
could  from  the  "  hubbub  wild"  of  these  Arabs.'— pp.  129,  80. 

We  suspect  that  M.  Laborde  did  not  discover  the  real  motive 
of  this  squabble — that  assigned  by  the  Tohrats  is  evidently  insuf- 
ficient^ and  indeed  absurd.  The  sequel  will  probably  induce  our 
readers  to  be  of  our  opinion : — 

*  We  then  returned  with  all  due  gravity  to  the  divan,  having,  as  we 
wished  it  to  be  supposed,  succeeded  in  persuading  our  guides  to  come  to 
terms ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  go  to  Wady  Mousa,  to 
Mahan  and  Shobek,  in  short,  to  every  place  under  the  authority  of  the 
Alaouins.  Old  Djazi  seemed,  however,  dissatisfied  with  our  wishing  to 
visit  Shobek ;  alleging  that  he  was  unwilling  to  conduct  us  thither,  as 
his  people  had  killed  one  of  its  inhabitants  the  year  before,  and  he  was 
apprehensive  of  reprisals.  We  were,  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  well 
pleased  with  the  frankness  and  civility  which  these  people  eidiibited  on 
this  occasion ;  and  we  had  nothing  more  to  insist  upon,  except  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  time  we  were  to  remain  at  Petra.  We  were  re- 
soh^d  on  having  this  point  fixed  beforehand,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  liberality  of  our  reward  should  depend  when 
we  returned.  A  sojourn  for  any  time  in  the  valley  of  Mousa  was  de* 
nied  to  all  our  predecessors ;  but  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  we 
could  hope  to  render  our  journey  usefid.  We  did  not  intend  merely  to 
see  Petra,  but  also,  as  our  Arabs  said,  to  carry  it  away  in  our  portfolios. 
This  matter  was  attended  with  as  little  difficidty  as  the  others.  "  Please 
God,"  exclaimed  old  Djazi,  "  you  shall  remain  there  twenty  days — a 
month  if  you  like !"  No  bargain  was  made  as  to  the  amount  of  pecu- 
niary compensation  we  were  to  give;  that  was  left  over  for  fixture  settle- 
ment, according  to  the  discretion  of  each  party.  Our  departure  was  fixed 
for  the  next  day. 

*  A  conversation  arose  about  the  travellers  who  had  preceded  us  to 
Wady  Mousa.  We  questioned  our  new  friends  as  to  Burckhardt's  visit: 
they  did  not  remember  having  seen  or  heard  of  any  Frank  at  that  period. 
We  the  more  admired  the  circumspection  of  that  celebrated  traveller, 
who.  had  thus  succeeded  so  well  by  his  costume  aud  manners  in  de- 
ceiving a  people  who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  strangers.    We  next 
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spoke  of  the  Europeans  who  had  penetrated  ten  years  before  into  the 
mysterious  valley,  imder  the  guidaiice  of  their  relative  Akmed  Raschid. 
We  alluded  to  the  journey  of  Mr.  Bankes  and  his  companions,  of  whom 
we  were  anxious  to  hear  some  details.  But  we  no  sooner  entered  pn 
this  subject  than  we  found  it  was  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the  Ala- 
ouins.  There  was  a  confusion  in  their  replies,  which  clearly  gave  us  to 
understand  that  they  wished  we  should  pass  to  some  other  topic.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  before  whom  they  were  de- 
sirous of  keeping  their  mouths  shut.  Djazi  himself  made  no  answer  at 
all.  We  did  not  discover  the  reason  for  this  mystery  until  afterwards.' 
'—pp.  130-2. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  old  Djazi  was  out  of  hearing, 
one  of  the  young  men  gave  tbem  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Bankes's  visit : — 

'  "  That  Christian,"  said  Akmed  in  alow  voice,  which  he  accompanied 
so  well  by  his  animated  countenance,  "  came  one  day  from  Karak  to  the 
tents  of  my  uncle,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  go  to  Wady  Mousa  to  see 
the  old  buildings.  Akmed  Raschid  said  in  reply,  that  he  would  con- 
duct him  thither,  and  that  he  might  remain  there  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
Old  Abou  Djazi,  however,  who  at  that  time  commanded  nearly  the  half 
of  our  teibe,  and  was  not  upon  good  terms  with  us,  learned  at  Gaza, 
where  he  happened  to  be,  that  Akmed  was  about  to  accompany  a 
European  to  Wady  Mousa.  Having  resolved  on  preventing  Akmed 
from  doing  any  such  thing,  he  quitted  Gaza,  induced  the  Fellahs  to  join 
him,  and  persuaded  them  that  the  only  ol^ect  which  the  Frank  had  in 
view  was  to  take  away  the  treasures  wnich  he  might  find  in  the  place, 
to  dry  up  all  the  wells,  and  to  prevent  the  rains  from  ever  falling  there 
again.  They  were  thus  prevailed  upon  to  oppose  his  entrance  into  the 
valley ;  even  our  uncle  was  told  that  he  should  not  put  his  foot  within 
Wady  Mousa.  Seven  days  passed  in  discussions  upon  this  subject,  in 
demands  on  one  side,  and  refusals  on  the  other.  At  length  the  Chris- 
tian said  to  Akmed  Raschid,  *  They  have  guns,  so  have  you ;  let  us  see 
who  is  the  stronger,  and  let  us  go  on.'  Our  uncle  complied  with  his 
suggestion ;  he  directed  all  our  horsemen  to  mount  their  horses,  and 
we  forced  an  entrance  into  the  valley  in  spite  of  the  guns  of  the  Fellahs 
and  their  hollow  rocks.  But  as  we  were  continually  annoyed  by  the 
inhftbitants  as  well  as  by  Abou  Djazi's  people,  we  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  quitting  the  vidley  the  day  after,  and  we  brought  away  the 
Christian  with  us,  who  regretted  our  premature  departure  very  much."  * 
—pp.  144-146. 

As  M.  Laborde  seems  to  have  seen  the  work  of  Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles,  we  are  surprised  that  he  does  not  notice  scnne  incon* 
sistencies  between  his  account  and  theirs*  In  the  first  place,  the 
protector  of  the  English  oflScers  was  not  called  Akmed  Rascbi^. 
but  Abou  Raschid ;  and  from  the  personal  description  that  each 
party  gives  of  the  Arab  whom  they  both  call  Abou  Rasdiidi  it  is 
hardly  pebble  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  persra ;  and  M. 
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Laborde,  in  the  early  part  of  his  work,  repeatedly  (pp.  35  and  46) 
calls  the  chief  to  whom  he  was  to  apply  Abou,  though  he  within 
two  or  three  pages  changes  the  name^  without  assigning  any 
reason,  to  Akmed,  It  seems  also  that  the  person  who  opposed 
the  party  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  was  not  called  Abou 
Djazi,  but  Abou  Zeitoun,  who  was  one  of  the  Wady  M ousa 
people — and  that  a  man  called  Ebn  Jarzee,  who  probably  is 
the  same  person  whom  Laborde  calls  Djazi,  appeared  rather 
to  act  as  a  mediator  between  Abou  Raschid,  the  friend  of 
the  travellers,  and  Abou  Zeitoun,  their  adversary.  The  con- 
clusion we  incline  to  draw  from  all  this  is,  that  the  self-same 
parties  who  had  presented  themselves  to  the  English,  now,  at 
the  intenal  of  ten  years,  oflFered  themselves  to  the  French  travel- 
lers— ^with  a  mere  change  of  the  characters  they  were  to  act 
—Djazi  being  now  the  protector,  and  Raschid  a  sulky  spectator  : 
perhaps  the  rivals  may  have  so  divided  their  district,  that  the  one 
profits  by  travellers  from  the  north,  and  the  other  by  travellers 
from  the  south  ;  or  may  not  the  squabbles  of  all  kinds  which  these 
people  exhibited  in  both  cases  have  been  got  up  for  the  occasion 
with  some  view  to  intimidation  or  extortion  ?  One  thing  seems 
certain — that  provided  travellers  (in  addition  to  personal  pre- 
cautions— the  best  of  which  is  to  have  it  well  known  that  they 
have  little  property  with  them)  will  steadily  resist  the  payment  of 
the  rewards  to  the  guides  till  their  return,  the  valley  of  Petra  may 
be  as  safely  visited  as  any  part  of  Palestine  or  the  Sinaic  district. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  March  they  set  out  from  Akaba 
about  mid-day,  and  pursued  their  course  nearly  north,  along  a  great 
valley — in  all  respects  resembling  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  river 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  once  fallen  into  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  This  is  called  the  Wady  Araba — the  valley  of 
the  wheel  or  chariot : — it  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  its 
having  been,  in  all  times,  the  great  and  only  level  passage  into 
Arabia  from  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  from  it  perhaps  the  region 
itself  has  its  ordinary  name. 

This  remarkable  valley,  of  which  Burckhardt  was  the  first 
modem  European  discoverer,  opens  some  interesting  speculation 
on  another  event  of  sacred  history,  of  the  most  remote  period, 
and  yet  still  of  great  curiosity  and  interest — the  miraculous 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  If  there  be  any  scriptural 
relation  which  has  more  than  another  excited  the  ridicule  of 
scoffers  and  the  doubts  even  of  the  sober,  it  is  this — ^which 
appears  so  much  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  so  little 
vouched  by  any  local  evidence,  as  to  have  exceedingly  perplexed 
the  best  expounders  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  discovery  of  Wady  Araba  can   explain  the  details  of  that 
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stupendous  mirade;  but  it  proves^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm^ 
that  some  such  great  and  (except  as  a  miracle)  unaccountable 
convulsion  of  nature  did  actually  occur  ;  nay^  we  will  go  further, 
.and  say^  that  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
existing  the  evident  proofs  of  a  miraculous  interference^  in  all  re- 
spects according  with  the  scriptural  narrative.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  river  Jordan^  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  chain  of 
mountains  called  And- Lebanon,  flows  down  to  the  plain^  where 
it  spreads  out  into  a  lake,  called  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Galilecj 
after  which  it  becomes  again  narrowed  to  a  river,  and  flows 
through  a  tolerably  fertile  plain  till  it  again  expands  into  what  is 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  which  has  now  no  visible  outlet,  and  which 
therefore  is  salt  even  to  bitterness,  and  has  some  other  remarkable 
qualities,  arising  as  well  from  its  being  impervious,  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  and  subjacent  soils.  The  basin  of  this 
sea  was  supposed  to  have  been  naturally  formed,  by  its  being 
enclosed  by  mountains  on  all  sides,  save  where  the  Jordan  enters 
it ;  and  the  constant  flow  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dissipated  partly  by  exhalation,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
by  some  secret  subterranean  outlet.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  this 
state  of  things  did  not  dways  exist.  Those  who  have  travelled 
round  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Dead  Sea  found  that  it  ended 
in  a  bay,  beyond  which  it  occasionally  overflowied  some  marshes, 
which  marshes,  being  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills  nearly  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  prevented  the  escape  of  the  waters  on  that  side. 
So  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  saw  it : — 

*  Leaving  this  hill' — [down  which  they  descended  into  the  valley 
where  the  Dead  Sea  ends]  —  'the  plain  opens  considerably  to  the 
south,  and  is  bounded,  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  by  a  sandy 
cliff,  which  runs  directly  across  and  down  the  valley  of  Ghor,  thus 
forming  a  margin  for  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  south- 
ward, when  its  waters  are  at  their  greatest  height.  We  were  told  that 
the  plain  on  the  top  of  this  range  of  cliffs  continues  the  whole  way  to 
Mecca,^ — Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  353. 

These  intelligent  observers,  we  see,  had  no  idea  of  an  outlet  in 
this  direction  ;  and — although  several  modem  writers  concluded 
that  the  waters  of  Jordan,  if  ever  they  had  flowed  to  the  sea, 
must  have  taken  this  direction — yet  no  one,  we  believe,  before 
Burckhardt,  suspected  that  this  was  the  valley  of  Jordan ;  and, 
indeed,  Burckhardt  himself,  who  crossrd  but  did  not  follow  this 
valley  Araba,  makes  only  a  general  obser\'ation  upon  it, — 
*  That  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ghory  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.' — p.  441. 
But  he  does  not  state  that  it  is  ob\iously  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
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Jordan^  through  which  the  river  must  have  at  some  period  ao- 
tually  flowed^  till  it  threw  itself  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Akaba« 

Now  let  us  observe  what  the  Soipture  says>  when  Lot  was 
desired  by  Al^aham  to  choose  whatever  portion  of  the  country  h* 
might  prefer  for  his  own  abode — 

*  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan^  that  it  was 
well  watered  every  where^  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gd- 
morrahy  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt** — Oen. 
xiii.  10. 

And  one  part  of  this  plain  of  Jordan  was  called  the  valley  cf 
Siddim,  '  where/  says  the  Scripture,  '  is  now  the  Salt  Sea^' 
(Gen.  XIV.) 

Here  we  have  a  clear  statement  that  the  Jordan  flowed  through 
fertile  plains — even  as  the  Nile  waters  Egypt — and  that,  where 
the  Salt  Sea  now  spreads  its  fetid  waves,  there  was  once  the  beau- 
tiful and  populous  valley  of  Siddim.  What,  according  to  all  the 
earlier  local  evidence,  could  seem  less  credible  than  this  ?  And 
where  on  earth  is  there  a  greater  natural  contrast  than  between 
the  lifeless  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  teeming  banks  of  the 
Nile  ?  Yet  it  now  seems  indubitable  that  such  must  have  been  the 
original  aspect  of  the  coimtry  before  it  pleased  God  to  alter  its 
face  by  a  great  convulsion. 

Hear  what  M.  Laborde  tells  us — 

*  This  valley  of  the  Jordan,  Wady  Arabay  which  was  for  a  long  dme 
unknown,  though  discovered  again  by  Burckhardt,  who  traversed  it  to 
some  extent, — [this  is  mistranslated,  it  should  be — who  crossed  it,} — ^has 
never  been  fiilly  explored  by  any  European  traveller.  I  have  described  its 
direction  and  appearance  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty-two  leagues, 
{sixty  miles — aboVe  half  its  whole  length,]  and  no  doubt  can  now  remain, 
I  imagine,  that  at  a  remote  period  the  Jordan  flowed  through  it  to  the 
sea.  This  opinion  harmonises  perfectly  with  the  account  we  have  in 
Genesis  of  the  interruption  of  the  course  of  the  river 

*  Without  discussing  the  different  opinions  of  authors,  some  ftf  whom 
hold  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,— others  that,  through  the  indignation 
of  the  Omnipotent, — the  slime  pits  were  ignited,  which  are  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  xiv.  10,  it  appears  evident,  that  they  were  the  origin  of  the 
volcano  which  destroyed  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
plain  between  them ;  and  that  they  formed,  by  the  irruption  <^  voleanic 
matter,  a  large  basin  into  which  the  Jordan  precipitates  itself,  thus 
ceasing  its  course  towards  the  Red  Sea.  Afterwards,  subterraneous 
drains,  as  well  as  a  considerable  evaporation  always  going  on,  have  pre- 
vented this  species  of  tunnel  from  overflowing. 

*  Wady  Araba,  since  it  has  been  deserted  by  the  river,  has  become 
encumbered  in  some  parts  with  heaps  of  sand ;  but  enclosed  as  it  is 
between  mountains  of  granite  and  porphyry,  ^ere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Ms  naUirid  and  aacient  direction.' — pp.  260-262. 
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'  Cokxiel  Leake>  the  ingenious  editor  of  Borckhardt's  Travek 
in  Syria,  had,  from  his  author's  obsenrations,  come  to  the  same 
oondosions ;  but  M.  Laborde's  more  extensive  examination  leaves 
mo  doubt  of  the  exactness  of  the  scriptural  description  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Asphaltic  Sea,  and  of  the 
consequent  probability  (setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  Dirine 
revelation)  that  it  was  formed  by  some  such  accident  as  the  Scrip- 
tures relate !  We  cannot  pursue  all  the  details  of  this  interesting 
subject;  but  there  is  a  slight  circumstance  which  has  not  been 
before  noticed  which  we  think  deserving  attention — the  part  of 
the  ralley  where  the  Jordan  now  enters  the  Dead  Sea  is  called 
Ohor,  and  the  continuation  of  the  valley  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  now  an  arid  desert,  is  also  called  Ohor,  Ghor  we 
know  is  a  descriptive  name  for  one  class  of  valleys  ;*  but  nothing 
in  nature  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  present  appearance 
of  these  two  places :  is  it  not  therefore  probable  that  the  descriptive 
appellation  dates  from  the  time  when  the  whole  was  one  fruitful 
valley,  and  that  the  name  of  Ohor  has  survived  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  originally  given  ? 

M.  Laborde  now  again  fell  in  with  the  track  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  and  every  step,  as  far  as  he  describes  it, 
affords  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Scripture  narrative  :— 

*  When  the  IsraeUtes  were  defeated  by  the  Amalekites  and  the  Ca- 
naaneansy  and  refused  admission  into  the  country  of  the  Edomitesi  they 
descended  into  Wady  Araba,  the  way  to  the  Rea  Sea,  in  order  to  turn 
Idumea.  Already  wearied  by  the  continued  privations  which  they 
ciperienced  during  an  expedition  that  appeared  at  first  so  inviting,  from 
the  fertility  of  the  countries  they  passed  through^  on  arriving  in  this 
TsUey  their  eufferines  were  still  further  augmented  by  the  multitude  of 
serpents  which  assailed  them  on  all  sides.  The  hci  thus  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Arabs,  who  told  us 
that  scorpions  and  serpents  abound  in  this  part  of  the  desert,  as  well  as 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  those  reptiles  which  we  found  two  leagues  to  the 
east  of  this  place,  on  our  return  to  Akaba. 

*  These  reptiles  are  expressly  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy : — "  Who 
led  thee  through  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery 
serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water?  who 
brought  thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint?'' 

^  In  the  book  of  *'  Numbers  "  mention  is  made  of  Mount  Akrahbim, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  mount  of  scorpions,  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea : — "  And  your  border  shall  turn  from  the  south  to  the  ascent 
of  Akrahbim,  and  pass  on  to  Zin."    The  same  name  occurs  in  Joshua, 

*  HabHftcuU  auten  mtis  Lot^-mare  f^tMum  ntque  ad  Baiaan  et  Tiberiadem 
vocaatur  Okattr  (^00MMat),  quia  Tidelicai  tit  planitiet  qnsdaa  inlsi  dnoi  moatOT, 
-^^^eoff.  IM.  a  G,  Sioi^a  ei  J.  ti^m^mtm.  Par.  1619,  p.  HU 
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and  ill  the  book  of  Judges.  The  mountain  took  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  serpents  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  any  detail  here  as  to  the  various  researches  of  which  the  serpent 
has  been  die  subject :  it  will  be  sufi^ent  to  state,  that  the  ^*  fiery  ser^ 
pents  "  are  so  called,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  from  the  burning  effect  of 
their  bites.'— pp.  138,  139. 

The  travellers  had  now  reached  that  part  of  Wady  Araba 
whence  a  series  of  rocky  defiles  leads  to  the  capital  of  Edom. 
They  were  within  sight  of  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  was  buried, 
and  on  its  top  discerned  an  edifice  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
venerated  as  his  tomb.  It  was  probably  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood that  Moses  entered  into  his  unsuccessful  n^notiation 
with  the  Edomites.  The  proceedings  of  the  Israelites  are  accu- 
rately, though  succinctly,  described,  by  the  editor  of  Burckhardt, 
in  a  passage  which  the  translator  of  M.  Laborde  has  very  properly 
subjoined  to  the  scanty  notices  of  his  original : — 

'  In  the  course  of  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh,  the 
Israelites  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  neighboiuring  Canaanites ; 
but  giving  up  at  length  all  hope  of  penetrating  by  the  frontier,  which 
lies  between  Gaza  and  the  Dead  Sea,  they  turned  to  the  eastwaid,  with 
a  view  of  making  a  circuit  through  the  countries  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  lake.  Here,  however,  they  found  the  difficulty  still 
greater;  Mount  Seir  of  Edom,  which,  imder  the  modem  names  of 
Djebal  Shera,  and  Hesma,  forms  a  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  rises 
abruptly  from  the  valleys  £1  Ghor  and  £1  Araba,  and  is  traversed  from 
west  to  east  by  a  few  narrow  Wadys  only,  among  which  the  Gheoyr 
alone  furnishes  an  entrance  that  would  not  be  extremely  difficult  to  a 
hostile  force.  This  perhaps  was  the  "highway,"  by  which  Moses, 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  a  passage,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain 
his  object  by  negotiation,  requested  the  £domites  to  let  him  pass,  on  ^e 
condition  of  his  leaving  the  fields  and  vineyards  untouched,  and  of  pur- 
chasing provisions  and  water  from  the  inhabitants.  But  £dom  ^*  refused 
to  give  Israel  passage  through  his  border,"  and  "  came  out  a^nst  him 
wim  much  people,  and  with  a  strong  hand."  The  situation  of  the 
Israelites,  therofore,  was  very  critical.  Unable  to  force  their  way  in 
either  direction,  and  having  enemies  on  three  sides,  (the  £domites  in 
front,  and  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  on  their  left  flank  and  rear,) 
no  alternative  remained  for  them  but  to  fallow  the  valley  £1  Arabs 
southwards,  towards  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  Mount  Hor,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  that  valley,  "by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom," 
Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  which  tradition 
has  preserved  as  the  site  of  his  tomb  to  the  present  day.  Israel  then 
^*  journeyed  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass 
the  laud  of  £dom,"  ....  and  then  issued  into  the  great  elevated  plains 
which  are  traversal  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  pilgrims  on  the  way  to 
Mekka,  after  they  have  pass^  the  two  Akabas.    Having  entered  these 
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plains,  Moses  received  the  divine  command,  "You  have  compassed  this 
mountain  long  enough,  turn  you  northward.*' ' — Burckharat^  Preface^ 
pp.  xiv.-xvi. 

This  supposition  M.  Laborde^  who  travelled  the  same  road, 
fully  confirms.  But  he  was  now  able  to  make  his  way  into  the 
heart  of  Edom,  which  had  been  denied  to  the  Israelites.  He 
struck  out  of  the  Wadv  Araba  to  the  right>  or  eastward^  and, 
after  winding  for  some  time  through  a  rocky  desert,  which  resem- 
bled '  a  chaotic  sea,  the  waves  of  which  had  been  suddenly  petri- 
fied,' he  reached  Petra: — 

*  We  arrived  from  the  south,  and  descended  by  a  ravine.  By  ad- 
vancing a  little  in  that  direction  we  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
city  covered  with  ruins,  and  of  its  superb  inclosure  of  rocks,  pierced 
with  myriads  of  tombs,  which  form  a  series  of  wondrous  ornaments 
all  aroinid.' — pp.  152,  153. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  our  limits,  or,  indeed, 
within  any  limits  without  the  assistance  of  numerous  plates,  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  this  wonderful  place.  Our  readers 
must  therefore  be  contented  with  a  general  description  extracted 
firom  Burckhardt,  Mangles,  and  I^borde,  the  latter  of  whom, 
however,  is  very  deficient  in  the  narrative  and  topogi*aphical  parts ; 
thinking,  we  suppose,  that  his  admirable  drawings  superseded  the 
necessity  of  any  great  detail  in  his  text :  but  that  is  not  quite 
the  case ;  for  there  are  several  points  in  which  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  plates  with  the  explanation  which  accom- 
panies them. 

It  has  been  always  known  that  the  Nabathean  Arabs,  the 
Edomites  of  Scripture,  possessed  a  capital  city,  known  under  the 
name  of  Petra — the  rock  or  the  rocJcy — which  is  as  perfect  a 
description  of  the  identical  place  as  a  name  can  be.  The  accounts 
which  the  ancients  give  us  of  Petra  are  but  meagre.  Ptolemy 
gives  only  its  name  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petraea,  but 
assigns  its  geographical  position  with  tolerable  correctness  ; — 

*  Pliny  states  that  "  the  Nabataei  inhabit  a  city  called  Petra,  in  a  hol- 
low somewhat  less  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
inaccessible  mountains,  with  a  stream  running  through  it.  It  is  distant 
from  the  town  of  Gaza,  on  the  coast,  600  miles,  and  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  122."*— [iVo^.  Hist.  vi.  28.]  Strabosays,  "The  capital  of  the 
Nabatsei  is  called  Petra ;  it  lies  in  a  spot  which  is  in  itself  level  and 
plain,  but  fortified  all  round  with  a  barrier  of  rocks  and  precipices ; 
within,  it  is  fiirnished  with  springs  of  excellent  quality  for  the  supply 
of  water,  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens;  without  the  precinct,  the 
cofontry  is  in  a  great  measiire  desert,  and  especially  towards  Judeea.'* 
jSirab.  1.  xvL  p.  779.]'— p.  16. 

*  The  figures  here  mtuit  be  transposed.  Petra  it  four  timet  as  far  from  the  Persian 
Golf  at  from  Gaia. 
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We  are  infenned  by  Diodoras  that  about  310  a.  c.  Athensns^ 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  and  subsequently  that  monarch's  son, 
Demetrius,  invaded  the  Nabatheans ;  the  first,  after  plunderii^ 
the  town,  situated  on  a  rock,  during  the  absence  of  its  inhabitants 
at  a  neighbouring  emporium,  was  himself  surprised  and  his  army 
cut  to  pieces ;  the  second  was  glad  to  give  up  the  siege  of  the 
rock  after  a  negotiation — ^but  it  seems  to  us  doubtful  whether  this 
rock  was  Petra;  because,  first,  says  Diodorus,  hri  irirpocf  rlvos,  which 
Rodoman  renders  '  in  rupe  quadam/ — a  certain  rock, — though  he 
afterwards  translates  the  same  form,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name,  ad 
Petram:  secondly,  that  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  steep  ascent  to 
it  made  by  hands,  ovoa^  /Mias^  ayaQotaeus  yj^ip(moin  rov  (Dio.  Sic.  xii. 
724) :  and  thirdly,  that  the  details  of  the  two  attacks  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  localities  of  Petra,  but  rather  with  those  of  Kerek, 
(a  word  also  signifying  a  rock,)  the  Mons  Regalis  of  the  middle 
i^es.  The  great  emporium  at  which,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rock  were  absent  when  Athenaeus  took  it,  may  have  been  Petra, 
Dean  Vincent  collected  evidence  that  Petra  was  a  great  commercial 
emporium : — 

*  "  The  capital  of  Edom  or  Seir,  the  Idumeea  or  Arabia  Petraea  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Nabatea  considered  both  by  geographers,  historians,  and 
poets,  as  the  source  of  all  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East  '*  (Com. 
of  the  Anc.  ii.  263).'— p.  1*7. 

Arrian,  or  whoever  wrote  the  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  tells  us 
that  Leuke-Come  is  the  port  whence  people  go  to  Petra,  aUirirpav, 
and  not,  as  Diodorus  always  has  it,  sU  riov  ^rirpav.  Pompey  is  said 
to  have  marched  against  it.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ^liua 
Gallus  was  sent  to  plunder,  it  is  said,  the  country.  Trajan  be- 
sieged and  took  the  dty  :  and  Arabia  Petraea  becoming  a  Roman 
province,  Petra  continued  to  be  its  capital. 

This,  we  believe,  is  nearly  all  that  classic  literature  tells  us  of 
Petra,  in  which  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
this  city ;  of  these  nothing  was  known  before  the  visit  of  Burck- 
hardt,  who  first  discovered  this  existing  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  denunciations  against  Eden — 

'  that  it  should  become  a  desoloHon^  a  reproach^  a  waste^  and  a  curse  ; 
and  all  the  cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  wastes,  Loy  I  will  make 
thee  small  among  the  heathen^  and  despised  among  men.  Thy  terri- 
bleness  hath  deceived  thee^  and  the  pride  of  thine  hearty  O  thou  thai 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocky  that  holdest  the  height  of  the  hiU. 
Though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  (u  high  as  tlte  eaghy  I  will  bring 
thee  doumfrom  thenccy  saith  the  Lord.* — ^Jcr.  xlix.  1 — 18, 
That  these  words  could  apply  to  a  city,  which,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  was  the  capital  of  a  Roman  province^  and  then 
and  long  before  the  busy  emporium  of  all  the  comm«ree.of  the 
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East^  who  could  imagine?  Nay,  did  not  the  very  expressioni 
seem  to  all  our  previous  ideas  vague  and  inconsistent?  How 
was  pride  of  heart  shown  by  dwelling  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  by 
holdmg  the  height  of  the  hill,  and  by  making  the  nest  as  high  as 
the  eagle?  Generally  speaking,  such  kind  of  habitations  were 
only  resorted  to  by  those  who  could  find  no  others^  and  these 
expressions  were  therefore  considered  merely  as  typical  of  arro- 
gance and  obduracy.  St.  Jerome  himself,  in  lus  commentary 
on  these  passages,  is  perplexed  by  this  apparent  inconsistency — 
'  guum^iie  habites  in  speluncis  imo  in  cavemis,  humilis  et  pauper* 
euhts ;'  and  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  allusion  an  '  <Bmgma* 
(Hieron,  op.  omn,  iii.  1458.  Ed.  1704.)  Whereas  it  turns  out  to 
be  literally  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
local  features  of  the  cities  of  Edom. 

Peira  itself  occupied  a  valley  or  dell  many  hundred  feet  lower 
than  the  surrounding  country ;  the  sides  of  this  dell  are  for  the 
most  part  stupendous  walls  of  bare  rock,  so  precipitous,  that  the 
only  entrance  to  the  valley  is  by  a  chasm  or  ravine^  through 
which  the  brook  of  Wady  Mousa  has  forced  its  way,  and  which 
is  as  narrow  as  any  lane  in  the  City  of  London,  while  its  lateral 
walls  are  everywhere  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
sometimes  twice  as  high.  This  gigantic  lane  opens  into  an  ir- 
r^ularly  shaped  area  about  a  mile  wide,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,*  the  surface  of  which  is  very  unequal,  though,  compared  with 
&e  neighbourhood,  Strabo  might  be  justified  in  calling  it  a  plain. 
Over  this  area,  and  into  some  collateral  ravines  was  spread  the 
ancient  city,  of  which  vast  fragments  are  strewed  around,  but 
nothing  remains  standing  but  an  isolated  and  much-defaced 
Column  of  one  temple — ^parts  of  the  walls  of  another,  with  frag- 
ments of  its  frieze,  entablature,  and  pilaster — and  three  ragged 
piers  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  a  very  florid  style  :  there  is  also  a 
theatre,  the  seats  of  which  being  cut  out  of  the  soUd  rock,  are 
tolerably  perfect.  The  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  did  not  allow 
either  Mr.  Bankes^s  party  or  M.  Laborde  to  make  any  re- 
searches among  the  ruins  that  cover  the  valley — but  the  fragments 
themselves  testify  that  the  original  edifices  were  of  the  most 
sumptuous  diaracter : — 

*  That  part  of  the  valley  which  presented  a  level  space  the  inhabitants 
sought  to  extend  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  construct  upon  it  a 
continuation  of  their  forum,  or  rather  a  grand  avenue,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sumptuous  monuments.  Hence  the  river  passes  under  a  vaulted 

*  M.  Laborde's  plan  makes  it  about  1400  yards  by  1000;  but  from  some  of  his 
iriridenttU  obaervations  we  conclude  it  must  be  much  more. 
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oovenng,  and  the  square  extends  ovcfr  both  banks,  the  pavement  being 
formed  of  large  slabs.  The  collection  of  temples  and  tombs  which  were 
to  be  seen  from  that  place  all  round  the  horizon  must  have  presented  a 

most  magnificent  spectacle  when  Petra  was  in  its  glory We 

continued  our  course  through  the  ruins  of  these  monuments,  which  time 
and  man,  who  is  also  an  active  destroyer  of  his  own  works,  had  scat- 
tered in  confusion.  Amongst  them  we  easily  distinguished  a  colossal 
temple,  whose  entire  destruction  appeared  to  be  spontaneous,  for  its  ruins 
were  placed  in  an  order  analogous  to  the  positions  which  they  had  occu- 
pied in  the  building.  Here  are  coliunns  whose  different  component 
parts  from  the  base  to  the  capital  follow  each  other  on  the  ground,  and 
near  the  latter  are  the  entablatures  as  well  as  the  cornices  which  it  had 
sustained.  Here  also  are  seen  the  foundations  uncovered,  which  seem 
waiting  for  the  first  layer  of  stonesi  It  looks  like  a  vast  pile  asleep 
ready  to  get  up.' — pp.  160-162. 

But  these  magnificent  remains  are  at  Petra  secondary  and 
subordinate  objects.  The  rocky  precipices  which  inclose  the  valley 
and  its  ravines  present  an  aspect  infinitely  more  striking  and 
extraordinary — for  not  only  do  they  exhibit^  even  at  inaccessible 
heights^  innumerable  excavations  in  the  surrounding  clifis^  but 
the  face  of  the  rock  itself  has  been  cut  into  a  great  variety  of 
architectural  facades,  all  wonderful,  and  some  of  singular  beauty; 
and  behind  each  faqade  the  interior  rock  has  been  hollowed  out 
into  chambers  of  greater  or  less  size,  but  quite  plain,  and  bearing 
no  analogy  to  the  somewhat  florid  magnificence  of  the  exterior. 
These  countless  excavations  are  generally  considered  as  tombs, 
and  certainly  most  of  the  interiors  that  have  been  \isited  seem 
by  their  small  and  unadorned  features  to  sanction  that  supposition, 
and  to  justify  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  calling  the.  valley 
'  a  vast  necropolis  f  but  the  inspection  of  all  the  travellers,  in- 
cluding even  M.  Laborde,  was  so  hurried  and  superficial,  that 
there  is  little  eridence  on  this  point  beyond  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  any  other  use  to  which  these  excavations  could  be 
applied.  But  besides  the  scriptural  description  of  the  Edomites 
as  '  dwellers  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,'  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  some  at  least  of  these  excavations  were  human  residences. 
St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Obadiah  against  Edom,  says — ^in  explanation  of  the  text,  Uiou 
who  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock — '  This  refers  to  the  nature 
of  the  place ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  southern  region  of 
Idumaea,  from   Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Aila — which  is  the 

n session  of  Esau — have  small  dwellings  in  caverns  (in  specubus 
dtatiunculas) ,  and  on  account  of  the  too  great  heat  of  the 
sun,  use  this  subterraneous  shelter.'  (Hieron,  in  Abdianu  ubi 
supra.)  And  Edrisi — commonly  called  the  Nubian  Oeographer — 
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(CUmate  iii.  par.  5,  p.  1 10,  Ed.  1619)  gives  a  perfect  description 
of  the  site  of  Petra,  under  the  name  of  Hagiar*  (a  rock),  and  adds; 
*  that  the  houses  were  excavated  in  the  rock — domus  excis<B  in 
petra  f  and  although  this^  as  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  remark, 
'could  not  be  vuioersally  true,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  stones  employed  in  the  lesser  kind  of  edifices  which  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  site ;  yet  it  is  true  that  there  are  grottoes 
in  great  number  which  were  certainly  not  sepulchral.' — p.  426. 

Some  of  these  grottoes  were^  from  their  internal  distribution^ 
obviously  dwelling-places,  but  none  of  this  dass  of  excavations 
seem  to  have  any  remarkable  external  decoration.  This  is  natural ; 
the  rich  inhabitants  would  prefer  building  a  commodious  house  at 
probably  less  expense  and  trouble  than  would  be  required  to 
carve  an  architectural  front  to  an  inconvenient  cavern — though 
the  passage  before  quoted  from  St.  Jerome  leads  to  a  conjecture 
that  some  of  these  architectural  fronts^  which  accord  so  ill  with  the 
character  of  tombs,  may  in  fact  have  been  summer-houses,  in  which 
the  rich  occasionally  enjoyed  subterranean  shelter  from  the  exces- 
sive heat.  But  many  of  the  excavations  are  certainly  tombs,  for 
they  have  niches  and  cells  of  the  size  and  shape  suited  to  recep- 
tacles of  the  dead,  and  two  have  inscriptions — one  at  least  of  which 
seems  to  prove  that  particular  monument  (and  by  inference 
odiers  of  the  same  kind)  to  be  sepulchral. 

*  We  found  here  a  Latin  inscription  in  thre^  lines,  carved  on  a  tablet, 
the  only  inscription  we  discovered  at  Petra,  It  is  of  importance,  as  it 
gives  the  name  of  the  officer,  Quintus  Prsetextus  Florentinus,  who  died 
in  this  capital  while  he  was  governor  of  this  part  of  Arabia.  It  appears 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Adrian,  or  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  sepulchral 
chamber,  like  the  others,  does  not  contain  any  kind  of  ornament,  and 
seems  to  have  been  intended  not  for  a  single  individual,  but  for  a  whole 
femflv./— pp.  179-89. 

This  extract  is  an  example  of  the  very  loose  way  in  which  M. 
Laborde*s  notes  are  sometimes  made — he  calls  this  ^  the  only  in- 
scription discovered  in  Petra,'  though  he  had  just  before  (p.  l65) 
given  us  an  account  of  '  a  Greek  inscription'  which  he  had  copied, 
but  could  not  translate ;  and  he  makes,  we  see,  several  statements 
about  the  date  and  purpose  of  this  Latin  monument,  without  saying 
whedier  he  derives  them  from  the  inscription  or  not.  Why  did 
he  not  give  us  a  copy  of  the  inscription  ?  and  why  did  he  not  also 
£svour  us  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  'Greek  inscription'  which  he  says 
he  copied  ?  For  though  he  and  his  Parisian  friends  have  not  been 
able  to  decipher  it,  others  might  be  more  fortunate ;  and  we  need 
not  say  of  what  extreme  importance  and  interest,  as  regards  the 

*  Dr.  Vinceut  gajs  that  Kdrisi  calln  Petra,  Thomud.  This  seems  to  be  an  error— 
Sdrisi  says,  *  Hagiar  est  arx  pulchre  sita  iater  moDtes>  in  quibus  comorebatur 
fmmlia  Tiomud^  &c.  (af6i  wpra,) 

VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxvii.  I  monumentii 
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moxramaiU  of  Petra,  these  probably  tsoiitemjJorary  inactqitkida 
must  be*  The  omission^  therefore,  of  them  in  A  Tirork  of  thi» 
kind,  which  gires  m  many  inferior  details,  seems  io  us  veiy 
strai^e,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  acooilnt 
given  of  them  by  M.  Laborde  does  not  correqxmd  with  that 
given  by  the  English  travellers  of  the  only  two  which  tftey  saw, 
and  which  were  neither  Oreek  nor  Latin,  nor  any,  to  them,  in- 
telligible language.  We  suspect,  however,  that  what  M.  Laborde 
calls  Greek  is  what  the  English  gentlemen  describe  as  'well  cut 
and  in  wonderful  j[ireservation,  but  the  form  of  the  letters  such 
as  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before,  except  Mr*  Bankes,  who 
thought  them  similar  to  those  scratched  on  the  Oibel  Mokcdteb,  or 
Written  Mountains,  near  Sinai ;' — of  which  we  shall  see  something 
by  and  by. 

M.  Laborde,  both  in  his  text  and  on  the  face  of  his  engraved 
plan,  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  ravine  down  which  the  torrent  of 
Wady  Mousa  forces  its  way,  and  through  which  Bui-ckhardt  and 
Mr.  Bankes'  party  both  arrived,  is  '  the  on/y  entrance  into  the 
valley' — which  is  another  strange  inconsistency,  as  it  Was.  tut  by  it 
that  M.  Laborde  himself  either  entered  or  left  it-^ilor  amidst  his 
profusion  jo(  sketdies  does  he  give  any  idea  of  his  own  route  m  or  tnU 
-^though  if  it  was,  as  he  seems  to  imply,  more  difficult  tham  the 
ravine  Sirough  which  the  other  travellets  passed,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable  The  truth,  we  suppose,  is,  &at  the  eastern 
ravine  is  the  only  road,  or  remains  Of  a  road,  by  which  the  dty 
can  or  e\'er  could  be  ai>proached,  but  that  there  are  passes  both 
from  the  scfuth  (by  which  M.  Laborde  came)  and  other  points, 
down  which  meti  alid  even  camels  ftnd  horses  cdn  scramble. 
Burckhardt  says,  that '  the  way  to  Gaza  from  Wady  MoUsa  pro- 
ceeds weslvxird  by  Mount  Hor  and  the  tomb  of  Aaron>  and 
though  very  difficult  for  beasts  of  burden,  is  still  frequented  by 
the  people  of  Maan  and  the  Bedouins.' — (p.  430.)  As  M.  Laborde 
has  hot  given  us  any  indications  of  bis  route,  we  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby,  lead  our  Readers  down 
the  ravine — the  common,  if  not  the  only,  road  into  Fetra. 
.  On  the  higher  level  of  the  country,  a  few  miles  eastward  of 
petra,  rises  from  a  copious  spring  the  stream  of  Wady  Mousa. 
Jt  flows  at  first  through  a  cultivated  valley,  which  by  degrees 
narrows  itself  to  a  mere  chasm,  descending  between  stupendous 
precipices  to  the  city.  The  way  at  the  bottom  of  this  deft  seems 
to  have  been  once  regularly  formed  or  paved  with  large  stones, 
thqugh  it  is  now  broken  up  and  encumbered  by  rocks  rolled  down 
ly  the  torrent,  which  in  floods  must  be  very  violent ;  there  are  in 
the  sides  of*  the  rock  evident  remains  of  watercourses  and  dams 
made  to  conduct  and  regulate  the  course  of  the  Ateam  for  the 
tllM  of  the  town  below.  The 
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The  excarftlkms  of  Petra  commence  in  the  upper  railey; 
a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  «pring.  Many  doorways  are 
risible  cut  upon  different  levels  itt  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
along  the  road  side  are  architectural  monunlentis  fashioned  out  of 
the  rock — one  %i  these  is  a  wide  faqade  of  a  rather  low  proportion, 
loaded  with  ornaments  in  the  Roman  style,  but  in  a  bad  taste> 
with  an  infinity  of  broken  lines  and  unnecessary  angles  and  pro- 
jections, and  multiplied  pediments  and  half  pediments,  andpedes- 
tals  set  upon  columns  that  support  nothing.  It  has  more  the  air  of 
a  fantastical  scene  in  a  theatre  than  an  architectural  work  of 
stone,  and  the  English  trarellers  who  saw  it — ^(which,  unluckily, 
M.  Laborde  did  not,  at  least  he  does  not  mention  it) — thought,  that 
for  unnecessary  riches  of  decoration  and  poverty  of  conception,  it 
resembled  the  style  with  which  Borromini  debased  Roman  archi- 
tecture about  two  hundred  years  ago.  After  passing  thisand  some 
similar  monuments — which  form  as  it  were  a  suburb  to  the 
town — the  sides  of  the  valley  become  still  more  precipitous, 
with  high  detached  masses  of  rock  standing  here  and  there^ 
hewed  into  the  shape  of  towers: — the  greater  number  of  these  face 
the  road,  but  some  stand  back  in  the  wild  nooks  and  recesses  of 
the  mountain.  At  last  the  valley  narrows  into  a  ravine,  and 
as  the  traveller  proceeds,  the  natural  features  of  the  defile  grow 
mord  and  more  imposing  at  every  step,  and  thfe  excavations  and 
sculptures  more  frequent  on  both  sides,  till  at  last  it  presents 
a  continual  street  of  what  the  travellers  call  tombs  ;  beyond  which 
the  rocks,  gradually  approaching  each  other,  seem  all  at  once  to 
close  without  any  outlet.  On  a  nearer  approach,  however,  one 
narrow  and  frightful  chasm  was  discovered,  through  which  the 
stn»m  finds  its  way,  and  which  was,  say  the  English  travellers, 
'  anciently  the  only  avenue  to  Petra  on  this  side,'  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  awful  or  sublime  than  this  approach ; 
the  width  is  nowhere  more  than  just  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  two  horses  abreast ;  the  sides  are  in  all  parts  perpendicular, 
varying  from  400  to  800  feet  in  height,  and  they  often  so  overhang, 
though  without  meeting,  that  the  sky  is  intercepted  and  Completely 
shut  out  for  a  hundred  yards  together,  and  there  is  little  more 
light  than  in  a  cavern.  The  grottoes  at  each  side  of  this  deep 
glen — running  east  and  west,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
and  refreshed  with  the  perennial  fall  of  water — would  be  delight- 
folly  cod,  and  afford  just  the  kind  of  httbitatiunculas  propter 
fski^  eedores  mentioned  by  Jerome. 

*  Here  and  there  large  slabd  indicated  the  ancient  pavement,  which 
conferred  upon  the  ravine,  though  at  present  so  feavage  ill  appearance, 
and  encumbered  by  mine,  the  character  of  a  fine  avenue  created  by  na- 
ture, and  improved  to  magnificence  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  man. 

i2  After 
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After  making  many  turns  through  this  almost  subterraneous  street,  the 
rocks  at  the  top  nearly  touching  each  other,  and  after  having  already  felt 
a  degree  of  admiration  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  exceeded,  we 
were  enchanted  by  the  view  of  an  object  which  I  should  in  vain  endea- 
vour to  describe.  A  grand  triumphal  arch,  erected  over  the  ravine  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancients,  who  usually  constructed  similar  arches  at 
the  entrance  to  their  cities,  boldly  spans  the  two  lofty  walls  of  rock  on 
each  side.  The  savage  wildness  of  the  situation  has  no  parallel.  The 
impresi^on  which  it  produces  at  the  moment  of  entering  this  almost 
covered  way  is  inexpressible.'* — ^p.  172. 

This  half  subteiTanean  passage  continues  for  nearly  two  miles ; 
the  prospect  to  which  it  opens  towards  its  termination  we  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  the  English  travellers,  because  M.  Laborde's 
course  was  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  he  himself  tells  us  that 
the  '  impression  is  much  greater  to  those  who  arrive  by  the  proper 
entrance :' — 

*  We  followed  this  sort  of  half  subterranean  passage  for  the  space  of 
nearly  two  miles,  the  sides  increasing  in  height  as  the  path  continually 
descended,  while  the  tQ|>s  of  the  precipices  retained  their  former  level. 
Where  they  are  at  the  highest,  a  beam  of  stronger  light  breaks  in  at  the 
close  of  the  dark  perspective,  and  opens  to  view,  half  seen  at  first 
through  the  tall  narrow  opening,  columns,  statues,  and^'comices  of  a 
light  and  finished  taste,  as  if  fresh  from  the  chisel,  without  the  tints  or 
weather  stains  of  age,  and  executed  in  a  stone  of  a  pale  rose  odour, 
which  was  warmed,  at  the  moment  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  with  the 
ftiU  light  of  the  lyioming  sun.  The  dark  green  of  the  shrubs  that  grow 
in  this  perpetual  shade,  and  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  passage  whence 
we  were  about  to  issue,  formed  a  fine  contrast  with  the  glowing  colours 
of  the  edifice.  We  know  not  with  what  to  compare  this  scene ;  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  resembles  it.  Only  a  portion  of 
a  very  extensive  architectural  elevation  is  seen  at  first ;  but  it  has  been 
so  contrived,  that  a  statue  with  expanded  wings,  perhaps  of  Victory, 
just  fills  the  centre  of  the  aperture  in  front,  which,  being  closed  bdow 
by  the  sides  of  the  rock  folding  over  each  other,  gives  to  the  figure  the 
appearance  of  being  suspended  in  the  air  at  a  considerable  height ;  the 
ruggedneas  of  the  clifPs  below  setting  off  the  sculjpture  to  the  highest  ad- 
vantage. The  rest  of  the  design  opened  gradusuly  at  every  pace  as  we 
advanced,  till  the  narrow  defile,  which  had  continued  Urns  far,  without 
any  increase  of  breadth,  spreads  on  both  sides  into  an  open  area  of  a 
moderate  size,  whose  sides  are  by  nature  inaccessible,  and  present  the 
same  awfiil  and  romantic  features  as  the  avenues  which  lead  to  it :  this 
opening  gives  admission  to  a  great  body  of  light  from  the  eastward. 
The  position  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  imagined  for  the 
front  of  a  great  temple,  the  richness  and  exquisite  finish  of  whose  deco* 
rations  offers  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  savage  scenery  which 
surrounds  it.' — Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  419. 

*  A  view  of  this  arch  over  the  ravine  is  given  in  the  Landscape  lUuBtiations  to 
Iii9  Bible. 

The 
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The  monument  here  denominated  a  temple,  and  which  Laborde 
supposes  to  have  contained  the  tombs  of  its  founders^  is  now 


called    the  Khasne  Faraoun,  or   Treasury  of  Pharaoh,  and  is 
the  most  important  object  now  remaining  in  Petra^  both  in  origi- 
nal 
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n^l  elegai^ce  of  flpsign^  sn^  la  its  prei^efv^UpD.  M.  Lal^ovde  and 
his  copnpaniqnhave  dr^wn  i^  with  great  diJig©ncp  and  ^kill,  giving 
views  fronts  oblique,  and  interior,  plan,  elevation,  section,  and 
restoration ;  but  he  has  given  no  verbal  description,  and,  indeed, 
any  verbal  description  would  be  inadequate  to  give  a  precise  idea 
of  so  extraordinary  an  object.  We  have,  therefore,  copied  in  the 
foregoing  and  following  wood-cuts,  M.  Laborde's  front  view  and 
\\\%  section  of  the  ^basne,  which,  inferior  as  they  necessarily  are 
to  the  original  plates,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  Petra  than  ten 
pages  of  description. 

VVith  these  before  them,  our  readers  will  have  no  diflSculty 
in  uriderstanding  the  account  of  the  English  travellers : — 

*  It  is  of  a  very  lofty  proportion,  the  elevation  coipprising  two  stories. 
The  taste  is  not  ps^ctly  tp  p^  pommpuded,  but  P^ftuy  of  the  details  and 
ornaments,  and  the  size  and  pfppo^tion  of  the  great  ^Pprway  especially, 
to  which  there  ^}p  five  steps  of  asppnt  from  tl^e  portjpo,  are  very  noble. 
No  pf^rt  is  built,  the  whole  lieing  purely  (^  wprk  of  excavation,  and  its 
minutest  emhellishmeii^ts,  wherever  the  nand  ftf  mm  hw  not  purposely 
eflaced  and  oblj^rated  tbe?p,  arp  no  perfept,  that  it  ipay  be  doubted 
whether  any  work  of  ^^^  wicipnts,  e^ceptii^g  perhaps  some  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  hav§  ppme  down  tp  pur  time  sp  ])Hle  injurpd  by  the  lapse  of 
ages.  There  is,  \n  fact,  scarciBly  ft  bui^Jng  pf  forty  years'  standing  in 
England  so  well  nfeserved  in  |hp  greater  p^rt  of  its  architectural  deco- 
rations. Qf  thp  Wger  members  of  the  a^rphitppture  nothing  is  deficient, 
excepting  a  9ipg}|;  polumn  of  the  pprtipQ :  the  statues  are  numerous  and 
colossal.  1?hose  pn  each  side  of  the  portico  represent,  in  groups  each  of 
them,  a  pentaur  |pc[  a  young  maq.  This  part  of  the  work  only  is  im- 
perfept,  having  peen  mutilated,  probably,  by  the  fanaticism  of  early 
Christians  P|f  M^8«uln^eQ,  di^pctea  gainst  idolatry,  and  particularly  the 
human  foro^.  |^  thp  upper  tier  the  figures  are  females  ;  two  arc 
winged,  an4  ^Q  ftppear  to  h^ve  bepn  dancing,  or  much  in  action,  with 
some  instruif^pi^ti  lifted  above  their  heads,  of  which  that  on  the  left 
hand  appears  to  h^  the  Amaaspnian  bipennis.  Unfortunately,  the  centre 
figure,  uhtch  tva^  doubtless  thp  principal  pne,  is  too  much  defaced  for 
her  attributes  tu  ^  deterniine^^  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  ornaments 
that  could  (^imhlu  i^s  to  discpver  to  wh^t  divinity  the  temple  has  been 
[ledic^teU.  Thp  pppcipal  phi^nb^)^  of  the  inferior  is  large  and  remark- 
ably lofiy,  but  qifite  B^i^  wi<^h  the  exception  of  the  door-frames  and 
architraves,  of  which  uiefe  are  three,  one  at  the  further  end,  and  one  at 
each  aide,  all  opening  into  small  and  plain  cells.  There  is  also  a  late- 
ral chamber  on  each  side,  opening  from  the  portico,  of  a  rude  form. 
The  centre  of  the  superstructure,  which  comprises  the  second  story,  is  a 
circular  elevation,  surrounded  by  columns,  with  a  dome  surmount^  by 
an  urn.  This  latter  has  not  escaped  or  failed  to  excite  the  covetousness 
of  the  natives.  We  heard  of  it  as  the  deposit  of  a  vast  treasure,  ''Hasr 
nah  el  Faiaoun  '^  (Treasure  of  Pharaoh)  as  i^Eir  as  Jerusalem  |  ai^  that 
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h  had  been  lepcatedlv  aimed  at  by  musket  sbot  there  are  evident  proofs 
in  the  marks  of  bullets  in  the 
stpne.  IJq  6ne,hpweyer,  seem^ 
t9  have  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
it  by  climbing,  which  would 
indeed  be  a  (iimcult  task.    Tlie 
green    stains    on    either   side 
would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  handles  had  been  of 
bronze.    It  is  doubtful  whether 
one  of  the  perforations  by  a 
musket  ball  does  not  show  that 
the  urn  is  hollow.     Above  the 
monument  the  face  of  the  rock 
is  left  overhanging;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  the  excellent  pre- 
servation of  its  details  is  to  be 
ascribed.     The  half-pediments, 
which  terminate  the  wings  of 
the  building,  are  finished  at  the 
top  with  eagles,  which,  com- 
bined with  a  style  of  architec- 
ture differing   little  from  the 
Roman,  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
this  great  effort  of  art  is  poste- 
rior to  the  time  of  Trajan's  con- 
quest.'—  Jrhy  and  Mangles^ 
pp.  419-431. 

There  can  b^i  W^  suppose^  no  doubV.  that  these  gentlemen  are 
right  in  tbpir  iflpa  that  this  work  is  of  thb  time  of  Tnyan,  or  later. 
The  stylp  is  fjven  n^ore  florid  than  anything  wc?  know  of  that  day  ; 
but  if  th^t  be  |o,  ^  jpajority  of  these  sculptured  mountains  must 
be  equally  mP^^f  0  >  i^^  the  same  style  may  bo  sai^  to  run 
throngh  all ;  and  in  two  ^ eYnar]cablc  instances^  the  very  form  and 
distribution  of  the  Kha^n^  l^ave  \iQen  repeated — once  rudely  fur- 
ther on  in  the  valley — and  again  on  a  still  larger  scale  than  the 
Khasne  itself,  in  a  grand  faqade  called  by  the  Arabs  El  Deir,  or 
the  Convent,  situated  beyond  the  valley  to  the  north,  which  the 
English  travellers  were  not  permitted  to  visit,  but  of  which  M. 
Laborde  gives  us  a  perfect  drawing.  Its  general  character  is,  as 
we  have  jijst  said,  that  of  the  Khasne,  but  of  greater  dimensions, 
with  les3  unity  of  design,  and  less  elegance  of  detail.  Indeed, 
on  the  latter  point  we  are  inclined  tq  suspect  the  details  of  El 
I)cir  werp  f^ever  finiahedj,  for  the  capitals  of  the  columns  seem  to 
0S  to  be  in  the  state  in  which  Ionic  capitals  are  now  \^  be  seen  in 
stone-yards,  before  the  volutes  are  worked  out;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  p)(un  circular  pallets  between  the  tryglyphs  of 

the 
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the  frieze^  which  are  capable  of  being  sculptured  into   either 
wreaths  or  pateras. 

But  whatever  be  the  dates  of  these  monuments^  the  cify  itself,  of 
which  the  finest  of  them  were  only  suburban  ornaments,  must  have 
already  been  of  great  wealth  and  splendour,  and  probably,  from 
the  early  days  in  which  the  Edomites  inhabited  the  mere  '  clefts  of 
the  rock,*  had  gone  on  advancing  (under  occasional  vicissitudes) 
in  impor^nce,  till,  having  reached  its  acme  of  grandeur,  it  was> 
we  know  not  how,  reduced  to  the  state  of  desolation  denounced 
against  it  in  the  Scriptures — the  sculptured  mountains  only 
remaining  to  contrast  with  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  to  testify 
additionally  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies.  In  order 
to  explain  more  clearly  the  mode  in  which  these  works  were 
executed,  we  insert  the  view  of  an  unfinished  tomb  or  temple. 


*  Tins  iifforcls  a  clue  to  the  plan  which  was  pursued  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  other  monuments.  The  rock  was  at  first  cut  down  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  leaving  buttresges  on  each  side,  which  preserved 
their  original  form.  The  front,  which  was  thus  made  gmooth,  was 
next  marked  out,  according  to  the  style  of  the  architecture  adopted  for 
the  purpose ;  and  then  the  capitals  of  the  columns  were  fashioned. 
Thus  the  monuments  of  Petra,  so  peculiar  in  their  appearance,  and  so 
different  in  many  respects  from  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  are  still  more 
strongly  characterized  by  the  extraordinary  mode  in  which  they  were 
constructed,  the  workmen  beginning  at  the  top  and  finishing  at  the 

bottom. 
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boUonL  It  was,  in  fact,  necessary  to  proceed  in  that  way,  by  separat- 
ing from  the  rock  the  upper  part  of  the  column  in  the  first  instance, 
allowing  the  weight  of  the  material  to  rest  on  the  ground  until  the 
monument  was  completed.  With  respect  to  the  tomb  in  question,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  great  expense  of  the  work,  exceeding  perhaps 
the  means  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged,  caused  them  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  completing  it  externally.' — pp.  156,  157. 

Opposite  the  Khasn^  the  defile  widens  so  as  to  afTord  an 
area  about  fifty  yards  wide^  in  front  of  the  temple^  after  which  it 
resumes  for  three  hundred  yards  its  narrow  and  awful  character, 
with  a  variety  of  sculptured  tombs,  or  at  least  grottoes^  *  both 
Arabian  and  Roman,'  on  each  side.  This  pass  conducts  to  the 
theatre  already  mentioned : — 

*  And  here  the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view  in  their  full  grandeiur 
shut  in  on  the  opposite  side  by  barren,  craggy  precipices,  from  which 
numerous  ravines  and  valleys,  like  those  we  had  passed,  branch  out  in 
all  directions.  The  sides  of  the  mountains,  covered  with  an  endless 
variety  of  excavated  tombs  and  private  dwellings,  presented,  alto^ther, 
the  most  singular  scene  we  ever  beheld.  We  must  despair  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  rocks  tinted  with  most  extra- 
ordinary hues,  whose  summits  present  us  with  nature  in  her  most  savage 
and  romantic  form,  whilst  their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the  symme- 
try and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades  and  pediments,  and  ranges  of 
corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicidar  surface.' — /r.  8^Man»  pp.  35,6. 

If  an  eye-witness  thus  despairs  of  conveying  to  his  readers  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  wonderful  scene,  we  can  have  no  excuse  for 
attempting  any  further  details,  and  we  therefore  must  content 
ourselves  with  saying  generally  that  those  details  are  not  more 
curious  in  their  individual  character^  than  interesting  and  important 
in  elucidation  of  the  Scriptural  denunciations  against  Edom. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  observations  which  we  have  already 
quoted  and  made  on  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  we  can 
most  conscientiously  say,  that  the  discovery  of  this  singular  place 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  clearest  and  most  unquestionable  confirmation 
of  Scriptural  prophecy  which  has  occurred  since  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  We  are  aware  that  some  persons  do  not  see  this 
matter  in  the  same  important  light,  and  think  that  works  so  com- 
paratively recent  as  the  days  of  Trajan  or  Adrian  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  ancient  prophecies.  We  confess  we  do  not  under- 
stand this  objection.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  greater  and  the 
more  recent  the  civilization^  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  explain  this 
vast  change  from  causes  merely  natural;  and  what  natural 
differences  are  to  be  found  between  the  days  of  Trajan  and 
our  own  ?  These  monumental  remains  are  at  least  proofs  of  the 
population,  wealth,  and  magnificence  of  a  city,  of  which  now 
nothing  is  to  be  traced  but  what  the  prophets  emphatically  call 
'  the  iUmesof  emptiness  and  the  line  ofcot^usion. — They  shall  call 
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the  nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  and  none  shall  be  there,  and 
all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing — and  thorns  shall  come  tmon  her 

falaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fastnesses  thereof,  ana  it  shall 
e  an  habitation  for  dragons  [scorpions],  and  a  court  for  owls* 
— Isaiah  xxxiv.  11-13. 

In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  towards  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
stands  e^  lofty,  conical  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  cro^^ed 
^ith  ruined  buildings — probably  the  Arx  specially  mentioned  by 
Jerome  and  other  writers,  a  kuid  of  acropolis — where  ^  they  held  the 
height  of  the  hill,  and  made  their  nest  as  high  as  the  eaale's  / — but 
i  will  bring  them  down  thence,  saith  the  Lord,  and  Edom  shaU  he 
a  desolation'  (Jer.  xlix.  l6,  and  Obed.  ili.) — and  He  ha^  brought 
them  down,  and  Edom  is  a  desolation — :and  this  once  proud 
acropolis  is  a  heap  of  such  undistinguishable  ruins — such  a  line 
of  confusion,  and  $u>ch  stones  of  emptiness — that  none  of  the  tra- 
velers were  able  to  ascend  it,  or  even  tp  selept  any  portion  for 
description  either  by  pen  or  pencil. 

.  But  it  was  moreover  distinctly  foretold  that  the  cities  of  ^doip 
should — after  at  least  one  desolation,  and  a  subsequent  resto- 
ration— be  made  desolate  again,  and  for  ever.  *  Whereas  Edom 
saith,  "  we  are  impoverished,  but  we  wUl  return  and  build  the 
desolate  places,'' — thu>s  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts — *'  They  shall 
build,  but  I  will  throw  doum.'^  * — (Mai.  i.  4.)  This  remarkable 
prophecy  would  have  no  meaning,  if  the  cities  of  Edom  had 
not  been  restored  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  last  of 
the  prophets.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  these  prophecies 
do  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Petra  alone — they  apply  to  the 
whole  land  of  Edom ;  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  there 
are  scattered  over  the  desert  the  remains  of  numerous  cities, 
which  afford  as  certain,  though  not — as  yet,  at  least — such  striking 
and  picturesque  e^ndence  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  as 
Petra  itself.  We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  apprme  the 
zeal  which  endeavours  by  straining  texts  on  one  hand,  ami  facts 
on  the  other,  to  establish  the  literal  accomplishments  of  what 
were  probably  meant  as  general  denunciations ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  some  of  even  the  minutest  circumstances  of  the  Divine 
denunciations  seem  to  be  still  in  existence  and  operation.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  prophecy — ^being,  as  it  unquestionably  i», 
accomplished  in  all  its  parts — may  be  considered  as  exhausted ; 
and,  as  we  before  said,  if  the  valley  of  P(?tra  were  now  to  become 
as  much  frequented  as  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  it  woukl  not 
derogate  from  the  prophetic  truth  already  fulfilled ;  but  Dr.  Keitk 
may  be  excused  for  observing,  that  up  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  which  various  travellers  have  made,  the  denunciatiQn> 
'  and  none  shall  pass  through  it,'  is  unimpaired.  No  one  seems  to 
haye  yet  passed  through  it,  and  all  the  visits — even   M.   La- 
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borders,  wbich  was  the  longe«t — ^have  been  only  feverisE  halts, 
prippled  and  curtailed  by  frequent  danger  and  constant  alarm : 
but  ihis^  though  curious,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  any  real 
importance — the  phrase  ^  none  $kall  pass  through,^  is  not,  we 
think,  to  be  taken  in  the  mere  literal  sense  that  a  common  tra- 
Veller  or  a  wandering  Arab  should  not  be  able  to  find  his  way 
through  the  valley.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  at  any  time  there 
existed  a  road  right  through  it — ^the  great  ravine  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  main  passage  both  in  and  ouL  The  prophecy  was 
pronounced  agauist  Edom  when  it  was  a  great  and  flourishing 
emporium,  the  heart  and  thoroughfare  of  all  the  traffic-  between 
the  eastern  and  western  world  t  it  was  in  that  sense,  and  to  that 
•tate  of  affairs,  that  the  denunciation  mu^t  ha^e  been  pointed, 
and  it  was,  when  uttered,  as  significant  in  its  local  meaning,  and 
as  incredible  as  to  its  future  accomplishment,  as  a  similar  interdict 
would  now  be  against  Cheapside,  the  Pont  Neuf,  or  any  other 
channel  through  which  '  the  great  tide  of  human  existence  flows.' 
M.  Laborde  seems  (for  his  account  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  somewhat  obscure)  to  hj^ve  left  the  valley  by  the  way 
be  entered  it.  He  did  not  visit  Mount  Hor,  nor  the  iomb  of 
Aaron,  as  the  English  travellers  had  been  able  to  do  ;  but  if  he 
could  not  do  so  without  sacrificing  some  of  the  time  dcdieated 
to  his  beautiful  drawings,  lye  wilj  readily  admit  that  he  was  better 
employed — as  there  was  on  the  summit  of  Hor  little  to  delineate, 
and  nothing  to  tell  that  the  English  travellers  had  not  already 
told.  Vet  we  woijder  that  he  should  not  have  felt  a  strong  desire 
\Q  visit  personally,  when  so  near  it,  the  scene  of  an  event — the 
earliest,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  mankind  to  which  an  exact 
local  identity  cun  be  authentically  assigned.  It  is  clear  that  M. 
Laborde,  though  he  does  not  enter  into  any  details  on  the  subject, 
was  during  his  stay  in  this  neighbourhood  under  constant  and 
confider^le  apprehensions  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Fellahs,  the 
tribe  to  which  Wady  Mousa  terriioricdly  belongs ;  and  though  he 
boasts  that  be  and  M.  Linant  had  passed  an  entire  week  where 
Burckhar4t  could  pass  only  a  few  hours  and  Mr.  Bankes's  party 
but  two  days^  yet  he  incidentally  confesses  that  ^  they  endeavoured 
by  every  means  to  conceal  their  arri^'al,'  (p.  159) — 'that  their 
novem^nls  were  circumscribed  by  fear  of  the  Fellahs,'  (p.  J  74) — 
a^d  &at  they '  departed  furtively'  (p.  190)  '  and  in  haste,'  (p.  195) 
'  withput  baving  ventured'  (p.  175)  to  visit  either  the  curious 
works  which  the  English  travellers  had  seen  at  the  eastern 
efttrsace  cf  the  great  ravine^  or  the  tomb  of  Aaron^  which  our 
oonntrymen  had  explored.  We  notice  all  this  bcc«^use,  though 
)!4.  Laht^^i  in  his  ^Mixiety  to  surpass  his  predecessors,  slurs  it 
over,  it  is  an  inpcNrtant  consideration  for  future  travellers;  and  a» 
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these  Fellahs  of  Petra  have  intercourse  with  Gaza  (p.  201),  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  this  latter  city  would  be  a  better  point  of 
departure  from  Petra  than  either  Kerek  or  Akaba,  whence 
Messrs.  Bankes  and  Laborde  were  obliged  to  proceed,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Alaouins,  who  seem  to  be  in  rivalry,  if  not  in 
hostility,  with  the  Fellahs.  It  was  from  Oaza  that  Messrs. 
Strangways  and  Anson  reached  Petra,  as  it  is  said,  without 
diflSculty,.and  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  Arab. — (p.  132.) 

On  quitting  Wady  Mousa,  M.  Laborde  proceeded  in  a  southern 
direction,  and  soon  reached  the  valley  of  Sabra,  which  is  a  smaller 
Petra : — 

*  We  had  scarcely  proceeded  an  hour's  distance  down  the  rapid  de- 
clivity of  Wady  Sabra,  leading  ova  dromedaries  after  us,  when  the 
supporting  walls,  ruined  buildings,  and  well  preserved  benches  of  a 

theatre  attracted  our  attention The  ruins  of  Wady  Sabra,  as  well 

as  those  of  Wady  Pabouchebe,  indicate  these  places  to  have  served  as 
suburbs  to  the  capital, — the  yoimg  swarms  sent  forth  from  the  parent 
hive.  Had  we  b^n  enabled  to  explore  the  whole  of  the  valleys  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wady  Mousa,  we  should,  doubtless,  have  found  on 
all  sides  similar  establishments,  which  the  enormous  population  of  Petra 
sustained.' — p.  195. 

This  is  remarkable.  The  prophets  had  not  only  denounced  the 
desolation  of  the  capital,  but  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 

*  Set  thy  face  against  Mount  Seir^  and  prophecy  against  it.  I  wili 
stretch  out  my  hand  against  thee^  and  I  vnll  make  thee  most  desolate; 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste ^  and  thou  shall  he  desolate.  I  will 
make  thee  perpetual  desolations^  and  thy  cities  shall  not  return. — 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  to  the  mountains y  and  to  the  hillsy  and  to  the 
rivet's  and  to  the  valley s^  to  the  desolate  wastesy  and  to  the  cities  that  are 
forsaken,  which  became  a  prey  and  derision  to  the  residue  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about — surely  have  T  spoken  against  the  residue  of  the 
heatlxeny  and  against  all  Idumeea !' — £zek.  xxxv.-vi. 

Mount  Seir — still  called  Mount  Shera — is  the  range  of  hills 
which  M.  Laborde  was  now  traversing ;  but  what  and  where  are 
these  cities  ?  Who  had  heard  of  them  ?  The  sceptics  laughed, 
and  the  commentators  were  perplexed  at  the  idea  of  cities,  nu- 
merous and  flourishing,  in  a  stony  desert  which  can  hardly  feed  a 
tribe  of  Bedouins.*  At  length  Volney  reported  (ii  317)  that  'he 
had  heard  from  the  Arabs  of  Bakir  and  the  people  of  Gaza  who 
go  along  the  pilgrim's  track  to  Maan  and  Kerek,  that  there  are  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  within  three  days'  journey, 

*  The  whole  of  this  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  *  I  believe,'  layi  Buick- 
hardt,  *  that  the  population  of  the  entire  peninsula,  south  of  a  line  from  Akaba  to 
Sues,  does  not  exceed  4000  souls/  p.  560.  The  district  north  of  Akaba,  in  which 
Petra  stands,  is  even  still  less  populous.  Between  Akaba  and  Petra  M.  Laborde  did 
not  hear  of  a  human  being  but  the  small  tribe  of  Wady  Mousa  (tielt 
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upwards  of  thirty  ruined  towns  entirely  deserted— several  of  them 
hare  large  edifices  with  columns  that  may  have  belonged  to  the 
ancient  temples^  or  at  least  to  the  Greek  churches.'  These  re- 
ports the  subsequent  travellers  in  Idumaea  had  partly  confirmed^ 
and  finally,  M.  Labbrde's  resiearches  and  testimony  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  numerous  and  once  splendid  but  now  desolate  cUiet  oi 
Edom.  In  this  very  place,  Sabra>  there  exists  a  monument  of  art 
and  luxury,  for  which  even  the  evidence  of  Petra  had  not  pre- 
pared us : — 

*  One  of  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town,  which  may  be  said,  however, 
to  be  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  display  a  greater  d€^ee  of  skill  in  its 
arrangements,  is  the  theatre,  or,  as  I  call  it,  the  Naumachia,  It  was 
not  without  surprise  that  we  discovered  in  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  a  naumachia  for  naval  games.  The  inhabitants,  annoyed 
every  year  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  which  ravaged  their 
plantations,  bethought  themselves  of  erecting  barriers  against  them  to 
restrain  their  violence.  Considerable  traces  of  these  works  may  still  be 
seen  extending  across  the  valley.  Observing  that  a  part  of  the  waters 
discharged  themselves  through  an  adjoining  ravine,  they  took  advantage 

of  it  in  order  to  prevent  them  passing  away A  reservoir  was 

hollowed  out  from  the  rock,  and  benches  were  left  in  relief,  cut  with 

great  regularity The  overflow  of  the  reservoir  was  conducted 

by  a  pipe  into  the  arena  of  the  theatre,  which  was  hewn  perpendicularly 
to  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  Being  coated  with  mastic,  which  is  still  well 
preserved,  it  would  contain  the  water  for  the  naval  games,  a  singular 
entertainment  in  the  midst  of  the  general  aridity  of  the  desert.' — 
pp.  196,  1. 

From  Sabra  M.  Laborde  returned  to  Akaba  along  the  ridge 
of  the  hills  which  form  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  Araba,  a  course 
nearly  parallel  to  his  former  route.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  called  El  Nakb,*  M.  Laborde  was  struck  by  a  pano- 
rama of  rocky  desert,  '  the  sad  and  mournful  character  of  which,' 
he  adds,  '  it  is  difficult  to  represent  even  with  the  aid  of  a  pencil ; 
the  strong  and  lofty  language  of  Ezekiel  is  alone  adequato  to  the 
description  of  this  mighty  desolation.' — (p.  198.) 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  to  whom  no  suspicion 
of  superstitious  credulity  can  attach. 

Again ;  falling  in  with  some  cultivated  spots  in  this  rocky 
wilderness^  he  says  : — 

^  The  wonderful  fertility  of  these  rare  patches  of  earth,  in  the  midst 
of  a  steril  country,  seemed  intended  to  remind  us  that  one  day  that 
region  had  been  happy,  before  a  powerful  hand  had  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  it 

*  There  is  to  be  found  at  Kerek  a  species  of  bearded  wheat,  that 
justifies  the  text  of  the  Bible  against  the  charges  of  exaggeration  of 

^  Any  iteep  decUfi^  is  called  by  the  Bedoaias  Nakk.    (Burckbardt,  p.  537.) 
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which  It  has  been  the  object;  and  th6  Tines,  also,  of  this  country,  of  the 
finit  of  which  we  saw  some  specimens,  account  for  the  eiiormous  ^pea 
which  the  spies  sent  out  by  Mbses  brought  back  from  the  places  ihey 
had  visited.'— pp.  203,  204. 

These  grapes,  we  find  from  the  j^edmen  copied  by  M.  Laborde, 
to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  in  their  longer,  and  seven-eighths  of  an 
incliin  their  shorter  diameter. 

As  he  approached  the  town  of  Ameime,  about  half  way  between 
Petra  and  Akaba,  he  fell  in  with  another  object  of  art : — 

*  We  dbserved  with  astonishment,  as  we  pursued  our  way  down  the 
mountain,  the  ancient  aqueduct  ^hich  conveyed  the  water  from  the 
wells  bf  Gaha  and  Guman  to  the  town  of  Ameinl^,  which  was  built  in 
the  plain  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Aila.  This  aqueduct,  extendmg 
beyond  three  leagues  [nine  miles],  follows  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  coimtry,  above  which  it  never  rises.  It  could  only  have  been  by. 
attending  most  carefully  to  the  undulations  of  the  soil,  and  by  a  remark- 
able proficiency  in  the  scientific  operations  for  takinglevels,  that  the 
projectors  were  enabled  to  succeed  in ,  preserving  a  regular  descent  for 
the  waters  over  so  great  a  distance.' — ^pp.  206,  201. 

Nothing  of  any  particular  interest  occnri-ed  in  the  remainder 
of  his  route  to  Akaba,  nor  in  his  farther  journey,  till  he  reached 
Mount  Sinai,  and  here  he  has  little  to  teli  that  had  not  been 
already  told  by  former  travellers.  His  plafcSy  however,  of  the 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai  (commonly,  and  by  M.  Laborde,  called 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  but  really  dedicated  to  the  Trans- 
figuration),  as  well  as  those  of  Mount  Sinai  itself,  ami  of  the 
Gibel  Mokatleb,  or  Written  Mountains,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
We  must  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  explanations  of  these 
plates  for  the  use  of  those  readers  who  may  not  have  the  accounts 
of  former  travellers  in  their  recollection,  and  we  shall  subjoin  a 
tew  observations  on  one  or  two  important  points  which  occur  in 
the  narrative : — 

*  Coiltinuing  our  course  towards  the  north,  we  arrived  within  sight  of 
Sinai,  by  a  scries  of  valleys  which  expand  or  become  narrow  according 
to  their  composition  and  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  that  flow  through 
them.  After  passing  a  considerable  ridge,  we  perceived  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine,  standing  silently  in  the  midst  of  the  majestic  moun- 
tains by  which  it  id  commanded.  On  the  left  riseS  >tount  Horeb,  a 
prolongation  of  Sinai ;  and  in  the  distance  extends  the  plain  where  the 
people  of  Israel  encamped  on  their  journey  through  the  wilderness.  .  .  • 

'  The  convent  of  Smai  is  built  in  an  oblong  fonn,  and  lias  only  one. 

great  gate,  which  opens  to  the  north-west The  walls  are  of  un-- 

equal  height,  as  they  follow  the  inequalities  of  the  earth As  the, 

prmcipal  gate  is  always  barricaded,  [loaiied  vp,  we  beheve]  to  prevent 
surprises  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  whoever  wishes  to  enter  the  convent" 
must  take  hold  of  a  cord,  and  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  up  to  a- 
wii^dai^  tiutty  ffet  hlgh^  fbhned  in  ih6  waH^  wWch  laOsh  towards  die 
Mtth^east *  The 
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*  The  window^  whieh  id  the  only  entrance^-*the  ecfrd^  ii^hich  is  th& 
only  communication  with  the  external  world, — give  to  the  whole  df  this, 
building  a  grave  and  solemn  appearance.  When  I  was  drawn  up  fay 
means  of  this  machine^  I  felt  the  same  impression  ^  if  I  heard  the 
creek  of  the  hinges  of  a  large  door  which  closes  on  the  visitor  who- 
enters  through  curiosity  a  state  prison.  .  *  .  .  .  * 

•  When  we  entered  the  content  we  wete  surprised,  after  having  jtist 
quitted  the  desert,  where  we  had  seen  otily  a  wretched  and  unsettled 
people,  lo  find  the  interior  so  neatly  arranged  and  in  such  excellent  otdfer, 
and  inhabitM  by  so  many  cheerful  and  healthy-looking  monks.  Ascend-* 
iiig  to  their  apartments,  we  beheld  from  them  that  magnificent  prospect, 
to  which  no  artificial  addition  has  been  made  to  increase  the  charm  bf- 
redity.  The  air  of  tranquillity^  however,  which  we  observed  is  far 
from  being  unifbrm :  clouds  frequently  lower  over  this  peaceaUe  horizon. 
During  my  sojourn  there,  a  pilgrim  received  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  skil-' 
fully  aimed  at  him  by  a  Bedouin,  who  thought  he  was  paying  off  one  of 
the  monks  to  whom  he  owed  some  oprudge.  He  had  remained  some, 
time  on  the  watch  for  his  prey,  upon  tne  top  of  one  of  the  rocks  which- 
command  the  walls.  The  convent  was  all^  in  alarm,  for  tlieir  disputes 
with  the  Bedouins  seldom  proceeded  to  the  eltent  of  bloodshed.  A  parley 
was  held ;  and,  doubtle8a,the  afikir  was  arranged  after  my  departure.* — 
pp.  228-239. 

The  tonvent  is  situated  on  the  side  of  '  Mount  Horeb,  ^hicii,*' 
says  M.  Laborde,  *  forms  a  kind  «f  breastwork  from  tl^hich  Sinai 
riseS;  the  foritier  being  otily  seieh  from  the  valley,  ^hich  accounts 
for  the  appearancte  of  the  burning  bush  On  that  ttuotintaih  and  not^ 
on  Sinai,  and  the  Spot  of  this  miraculous  appearance  is  supposed  to, 
be  included  in  the  walls  of  the  convent.'  We  are  aware  th^t  it  k 
a  cothmon  opinion  that  Horeb  and  Sinai  are  merely  different 
names  for  the  same  mountain ;  though  Some  believe  that  they. are 
rather  different  parts  of  the  mountain;  and  in  the  appropriation 
of  these  names  M.  Laborde  follows  Pococke,  and  what  are,  we 
believe,  thought  the  best  authorities.  But  we  confess  ourselves 
to  have  considerable  doubts  on  this  subject,  which — howeVer  pre- 
sumptuous they  may  Seetn  to  be  at  this  day — ^we  t<^ill  venture  to 
slate — they  have  been  Suggested  to  US  by  a  comparison  of  La- 
bbrde*s  and  Bui^ckhardt's  accounts  of  the  rock  shbivn  as  that  ffom 
which  MosfeS  produced  the  miraculous  gush  of  water. 

M.  Laborde  says : — 
'  bescendine  by  tbe  ravine  which  separates  Sinai  from  Mount  ^t.  CJa-' 
therine,  we  found,  amidst  numerous  traces  of  the  veneralion  formerly 
paid  to  all  these  places,  the  stone  from  which  Mos^s  caus^  water  to 
spring  forth  by  the  command  of  Gckl.* — p.  244. 
And  he  Subjoins  the  passage  from  Scripture  wbich. relates  the 
miracle:—  .  .  v 

'  And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  joiimeyed  from  the 
wiUenieji^  of  Sio,  aft»r  th«r  |o«ymeys^  aseiording  io  tte  ^ttokiadmeitt 
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of  the  Lord,  and  pitched  in  Rephidim:  and  Uiere  wot  no  ytxUer  for  the 
people  to  drink. 

*  Wherefore  the  people  did  chide  with  Moses,  and  said,  Give  us  water 
that  we  may  drink.  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Why  chide  ye  with 
me?  wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord? 

*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gro  on  before  the  people,  and  take 
with  thee  of  the  eld6rs  of  Israel ;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith  tlwu  smotest 
the  river,  take  in  thine  hand,  and  go. 

*  Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there,  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb  ; 
and  thou  shalt  smite  the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that 
the  people  may  drink.  And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of 
Israel.' — ^pp.  244,  245. 

Pococke  and  Shaw  both  saw  this  stone,  and  do  not  state  any 
local  objection  to  its  identity.  On  the  contrary,  Pococke  states 
that  the  vale  in  which  it  stands  is  ^  certainly  the  valley  of  Riphidim* 
(i.  143),  and  Shaw  says  of  the  holes  or  water  channels  which  its 
surface  exhibits,  that '  neither  art  nor  chance  could  by  any  means 
be  concerned  in  the  contrivance  of  these  boles,  which  formed  so 
many  fountains.' — (Obser.  352.)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
this  were  the  miraculous  rock,  this  part  of  the  Sinaic  range  would 
be  Horeb,  or  conversely,  if  this  were  Horeb,  this  block  might  be 
the  miraculous  rock;  but  Burckhardt,  besides  observing  that  the 
tradition  was  discredited  by  the  fact  that  the  openings  by  which  the 
water  was  supposed  to  have  gushed  were  obviously  factitious  and 
forgeries  of  the  monks,  raises  a  still  more  important  objection. 
'  In  this  part  of  the  peninsula,'  he  says, '  the  Israelites  could  not 
have  suffered  from  thu'St ;  as  the  Upper  Sinai  is  full  of  wells  and 
springs,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  perennial ;  and  on  whichever 
side  the  pretended  rock  of  Moses  is  approached,  copious  sources 
are  found  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  it '  (p.  579)  ;  and  there 
are  two  fine  springs  within  the  convent,  which  are  as  near  to  the 
plain  in  which  the  Israelites  must  have  encamped,  as  the  rock  in 
question. 

Now,  as  the  miracle  was  certainly  performed  in  Horeb,  this  objec- 
tion would  place  Horeb  at  a  certain  distance  from  Sinai  and  its 
water-springs ;  and  that  such  was  the  fact  seems  dearlj  stated  in  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Israelites.  *  They  pitched 
in  Rephidim,  where  there  was  no  water ; '  and  Moses  '  smote  the 
rock m  Hor^' — (Exodus  x\u,  2-6.)  Rephidim  and  Horeb  were 
therefore  the  same  or  nearly  adjoining  places,  and  thereabouts  was 
the  battle  with  the  Amalekites.  But  after  that  battle  the  Israelites 
continued  their  march.  ^  For  they  were  departed  from  Rephidim^ 
and  were  come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  had  pitched  in  the  wil- 
demess,  and  there  Israel  camped  before  the  mount' — (Ezek.  xix.  2.) 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  Rephidim,  and  of  course  Horeb,  must  have- 
been,  at  least,  one  day's  march  bom  Sinai.     All  this  seems  quite 
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clear ;  whence  then  the  general^  and  we  believe  up  to  thia 
moment  unquestioned  opinion^  tliat  Horeb  and  Sinai  are'  the 
same  ?  First,  there  is  the  text  in  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus, 
ver.  1,  which  states  that  Moses^  during  his  exile  from  Egypt,  'led 
his  flock  to  the  bach  Hide  of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the  mountain 
of  God,  even  to  Horeb^*  where  God  appeared  to  him  in  the 
burning  bush,  and  gave  him  his  mission  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel.  Secondly,  the  text  from  Deuteronomy,  in  which  Moses 
tells  the  people  that '  the  Lord  our  God  mad^  a  covenant  with  us 
in  Horeb,'  (v.  2,)  meaning,  as  is  evident  in  the  sequel,  the 
delivery  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  Thirdly,  the  text  in 
1  Kings,  viii.  9— that  there  was  'nothing  in  the  ark  but  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord 
made  the  covenant  ;*  and  another,  ib.  xix.  8,  that  Elijah  journeyed 
from  Beersheba /or^y  days  and  forty  nights  vnto  Horeb,  the 
mount  of  God,  AH  these  and  other  similar  texts  seem  to  imply 
that  ISinai  and  Horeb  were  the  same — which  is  contrary  to  the 
import  of  the  former  passages,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance 
of  water  near  Sinai. 

The  only  attempt  we  know  of  to  reconcile  these  apparent  incon- 
sistencies is  an  incidental  suggestion  of  Doctor  Hales,  who, 
although  he  says  that  ^  this  famous  mountain  is  called  indiscrimi- 
nately in  Scripture  Horeb  and  Sinai,'  yet  immediately  adds  an  im- 
portant distinction — '  Horeb  seems  to  be  the  general  name  of  the 
whole  mountain,  signifying  *'  a  desert ;''  Sinai  appropriated  to  its 
highest  summit.'  {Analys,  of  Chron.  i.  407.)  This  explanation, 
which  still  identifies  the  place,  is  not  consistent  with  the  march 
from  Horeb  to  Sinai,  or  with  the  springs  near  Sinai ;  but  if,  on 
Doctor  Hale's  hint  that  Horeb  is  the  general  name  for  a  desert,  we 
suppose  it  to  belong — not  to  one  mountain  or  part  of  a  mountain, 
but — to  the  whole  Sinaic  district,  the  difficulties*  are  considerably 
lessened  if  not  altogether  removed,  and  all  passages  seem  recon- 
cilable. There  is  a  remarkable  text,  and  one  of  great  authority, 
which  seems  to  support  this  conjecture.  St.  Stephen,  in  his 
apologetical  address  to  the  Jews  (Acts  vii.  30),  states  the 
miracle  of  the  burning  bush — ^which,  as  we  have  seen,  occurred  in 
Horeb — ^to  have  hapjiened  '  in  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai  — 

*  The  chief  difficuKy  is  that  (he  scene  of  the  btirniii);  buth  in  <  Horeb  *  is  called 
also  '  ike  MvufUam  •/*  God^  and '  Holy  Ground^  terms  which  are  held  to  be  apptih- 
pria/e  to  Sinai ;  but  thin  seems  not  quite  conclusive.  At  the  time  spoken  of  (long  before 
the  Exode)  Simai  itself  had  no  claim  to  be  called  '  Holy  Ground/  oV '  the  Mountain  of 
God  ;*  and  though  no  doubt  it  might  be  so  called  by  anticipation,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
the  place  where  that  miracle  was  performed  was  called  *  Ho/y  Ground  \  with  respect 
to^tbe  actual  presence  of  God  on  that  occasion,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
lon^  subsequent  events  which  made  Sinai  also '  boly  ground.' 
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iv  r^  eqiifAO)  rov  ipovs  2«va — thus  making  Horeb,  and — not '  Sinai ' 
but — '  the  wUdemess  of  Sinai/  synonymous.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is,  we  think,  clear  that  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for 
calling,  as  M.  Laborde  and,  we  believe,  most  modem  travellers 
do,  one  of  the  shoulders  of  Mount  Sinai  by  the  distinctive  title  of 
Horeb — and  still  less  for  assigning  the  miracle  of  the  water  from 
the  rock  to  that  very  part  of  the  mountain  where  natural  water 
abounds :  particularly  as  Dr.  Pococke  found  another  rock — also 
traditionally  believed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miracle — which  does 
lie  in  the  line  of  the  Israelite  march,  about  the  distance  that  Re- 
phidim  probably  was  from  Sinai.  Pococke  believing  the  rock  in 
Sinai  to  have  been  that  of  the^r«^  miracle  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
ascribes  to  the  more  northern  rock  the  second  miracle  mentioned 
in  Numbers  xx.  1 1,  though  it  seems  clear  that  the  latter  event  did 
not  take  place  in  this  neighbour nood.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is 
idle  to  look  for  any  existing  traces  of  these  miracles — ^none  can 
i'emain ;  and  the  holes  and  channels  which  pious  fraud  has  cut  in 
both  those  rocks,  to  imitate  apertures  worn  by  water,  are  not 
merely  obvious  but  idle  forgeries ;  for  there  is  no  warrant  for 
supposing  the  water  to  have  flowed  long  enough  to  have  worn 
channels  in  stone. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  because,  when  every  new  discovery 
in  the  Holy  Land  seems  to  afford  additional  proofs  of  the  exact  truth 
irf  Holy  Writ,  we  could  not  but  feel  some  degree  of  surprise  and 
vexation  at  Burckhardt's  weighty  objections  against  the  received 
locality  of  Horeb — objections  to  be  met  only  by  showing,  as  we 
hope  to  have  done  in  some  degree,  that  the  tradition  which  M. 
Laborde  adopts,  and  Burckhardt  overthrows,  does  not  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  plain  inter- 
pretation is,  that  the  miracle  took  place  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  water  springs  of  Mount  Sinai. 

We  shall  now  make  a  summary  of  M.  Laborde's  '  pilgrimage  * 
to  the  summit  of  Sinai : — 

*  None  of  the  monks  were  disposed  to  accompany  me ;  they  lent  me 
therefore  one  of  their  Arabian  servants,  a  sort  of  Helots  among  the 
Bedouins,  to  be  mv  guide  as  well  as  to  carry  the  provisions  which  were 
necessary  for  this  fatiguing  journey.  I  fkstened  myself  to  the  rope,  and 
the  windlass  being  turned  round,  I  was  gently  deposited  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls.  The  rope  was  rapidly  drawn  up  again  to  assure  the  poor 
momks  that  they  were  perfectly  isolated  in  the  midst  of  this  hostile 
desert.  .••... 

*  Our  course  towards  the  summit  of  Sinai  lay  through  a  ravine  to  the 
south-west.  The  monks  had  arranged  a  series  of  large  slabs  in  tolerably 
regular  order,  which  once  formed  a  convenient  staircase  lo  the  top  of 
the  mountain.    The  rains,  however,  have  disturbed  them^  and,  as  no 
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repaifB  had  been  for  a  long  time  attended  to,  the  stairs  were  in  inaihy 
places  in  ruins.  Just  before  reaching  the  foot  of  Sinai,  immediately 
after  quitting  Horeb,  the  traveller  sees  a  door  [way]  built  in  the  form  of 
aD  arch ;  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  a  cross  has  been  carved 

*  An  affecting  custom  used  to  take  place  near  this  door ;  one  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent  employed  himself  there  at  prayer,  and  heard  the 
confessions  of  the  pilgrims,  who  when  thus  nearly  at  the  end  of  their 
pilgrimage,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  it  until  after  they  had 
obtained  absolution. 

'  We  passed  another  similar  door  before  arriving  at  a  small  level  spot, 
whence  we  discovered  the  summit  of  Sinai,  and  the  two  edifices  which 

lurmount  it.     One  is  a  chapel,  the  other  is  a  mosque We 

climbed  with  difficulty  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  resting  at  eadi  cleft  or  salient 
part  of  the  rock,  to  which  some  traditions  have  been  annexed  by  the 
inventive  faculty  of  tlie  monks,  who  have  communicated  them  to  Uie 
Arabs,  always  ready  to  listen  to  narratives  of  this  description.  Arrived 
on  the  summit,  I  was  surprised  by  the  briskness  of  the  air.  The  eve 
sought  in  vain  to  catch  some  prominent  object  amid  the  chaos  of  rocks 
which  were  tumbled  roimd  the  base,  and  vanished  in  the  distance  in  the 
Form  of  raging  waves.  Nevertheless,  I  distinguished  the  Red  Sea,  the 
mountains  of  Africa,  and  some  summits  of  mountains  which  I  easily 
recognised  by  their  shapes — Schommar  being  distinguishable  by  its 
rounded  masses,  Serbal  by  its  shooting  points,  and  Tin  by  its  immense 
probn^tion. 

'  I  visited  the  ruins  of  the  mosque  and  of  the  Christian  church,  both 
of  which  rebuke,  on  this  grand  theatre  of  the  three  religions  that  divide 
the  world,  the  indifference  of  mankind  to  the  creeds  which  they  onct 
professed  with  so  much  ardour.' — pp.  238-243. 

On  his  descent  from  the  summit,  he  passed,  as  we  have  alireftdj 
seen,  by  the  rock  of  Moses,  in  the  valley  between  what  he  calb 
Horeb  and  Mount  St.  Catherine :  but  it  it  strange  that  he  doei 
not  so  much  as  allude  to  the  celebrated  Sinaic  inscription,  nor  to 
any  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  former  travellers  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sinai. 

He  now  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Suez,  winding  round  Mount 
Serbal,  and  descending  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  through  the 
celebrated  Wady  Mokatteb,  or  valley  of  the  Written  Mountains. 
It  was  in  1722  that  these  inscriptions  were  brought  into  notice  by 
the  superior  of  the  Franciscans,  who,  on  his  return  from  a  pious 
risit  to  Mount  Sinai,  was  astonished  to  behold  the  two  fronts  of 
the  rocky  valley  covered  for  the  length  of  an  entire  league  with 
ancient  inscriptions.  '  These  mountains,'  he  says,  ^  are  called  Gebel 
el  Mokatteb,  that  is  to  say,  the  Written  Mountains ;  for,  as  soon 
as  we  quitted  the  mountains  of  Faran,  we  p^sed  along  others, 
during  a  whole  homr,  which  were  covered  with  insoipdoiis  in  an 
unknown  character,  and  carved  in  these  hard  rocks  of  marble  to 
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a  height  which,  in  some  places,  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  and,  although  we  had  amongst  us 
men  who  understood  the  Arabian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  English,  Illyrian,  German,  and  Bo- 
hemian languages,  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  characters  engraved  in  these  hard  rocks  with 
great  labour,  in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  either 
to  eat  or  drink.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  characters  con- 
tain some  profound  secrets,  which,  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
were  sculptured  in  these  rocks  by  the  Chaldeans  or  some  other 
persons.'  This  description  M.  Laborde  found  accurate,  except  only 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  which,  instead  of  being  hard,  is,  in  fact, 
crumbly  freestone.  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  pubhshed  the 
Prior's  narrative,  and  offered  a  reward  to  any  traveller  who  should 
bring  back  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  Pococke  and  Wortley  Mon- 
tague brought  over  copies  of  some  of  them.  In  1 762  Niebuhr  was 
sent  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  explore  Arabia,  but  especially  to 
copy  the  inscriptions  on  Wady  Mokatteb — ^subsequently,  other  tra- 
vellers made  transcripts,  and  at  last  Mr.  Grey  published,  says 
M.  Laborde,  187  inscriptions  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  but  no  satisfactory  attempt  has  been  hitherto  made  at  de- 
ciphering them:  and  judging  from  the  rude  and  irregular  forms 
of  what  seem  to  be  letters  and  the  disproportionate  and  childish 
sketches  of  men  and  animals  with  which  the  inscriptions  are  in- 
tersj)ersed,  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  that  they  contain  '  pro- 
found secrets,'  or  were  even  the  works  of  men  with  any  degree  of 
literature  and  civilization ;  they  look  like  the  letters  and  figures 
which  the  village  boys  in  England  are  in  the  habit  of  scratching 
wherever  they  find  a  sand-stone  soft  enough  to  yield  to  their 
puny  tools,  and  probably  are  of  no  greater  value.* 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  M.  Laborde's  journey  and 
publication,  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  geographical  and 
Scriptural  literature ;  less,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  by  its  nar- 
rative, which  contains  i?erj/  lUtle  novelty,  than  by  its  illustrations, 
which  are  infinitely  more  copious  and  more  accurate  than  any 
which  we  before  possessed  concerning  these  interesting  regions, 
and  which  have  powerfully  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 

*  The  copy  in  the  English  work  of  M.  Laborde's  i>late  of  the  Qibel  Mokatteb  is 
the  only  one  of  which  we  see  any  reason  to  complain.  The  original  expresses  very 
distinctly  the  figures  engraved  on  the  rocks — the  copy  is  only  a  wood  vignette, 
which,  though  cleverly  done  as  a  Kcneral  view,  does  not  make  these  details  (which 
are  the  real  curiosity  of  the  scene;  sufficiently  visible.  We  must  also  observe,  that 
M.  Laborde's  designation  of  the  vignette  in  p.  88  as  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai  is 
eironeoiw;  it  vuttt  be  a  y'viw/rom  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai. 
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tant  objects  to  which  literature  can  be  directed — the  elucidation 
and  confirmation  of  Scriptural  truth.  It  seems  to  us  indicative  of 
the  little  taste  that  exists  in  France  for  such  inquiries^  that  not 
only  has  M.  Laborde  not  yet  given  us  his  promised  narrative,  but 
that  there  should  have  been  no  smaller  edition  of  his  great  work 
for  general  use.  For  us,  such  an  edition — valuable  as  we  hav6 
stated  it  to  be — was  by  no  means  so  necessary  as  in  France.  We 
have  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Shaw,  Joliffe,  Burckhardt,  Irby, 
and  Mangles,  Legh,  Henniker,  &c.,  which  relate  nearly  all  that 
M.  Laborde  has  to  iell,  and  his  plates  of  the  chief  wonders  of 
Edom  have  been  opened  to. the  British  public  by  copies  in  the 
late  editions  of  Dr.  Keith's  work  on  the  Prophecies,  and  in  that 
beautiful  and  most  interesting  work,  Finden's  Illustrations  of 
the  Bible^ — of  which  let  us  say,  en  passant y  that  the  admirable 
execution  of  the  plates,*  and  the  style,  spirit,  and  learning, 
of  the  accompanying  commentaries,  make  it  a  work  gratifying 
at  once  to  taste  and  to  piety.  But  with  no  subsidiary  works 
of  this  sort  to  satisfy,  in  any  degree,  public  curiosity,  the  French 
literary  world  has  for  seven  years  remained  content  with  an 
enormous  and  ill-arranged  folio,  which,  from  its  size  and  cost, 
can  have  had  but  a  very  limited  vogue. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  we  are  not  very  hopeful  that  M . 
Laborde  will  ever  publish  '  the  more  regular  and  better  digested 
work'  which  he  promised.  We  suspect  that  we  already  have  in 
this  publication  most  of  the  pZi/rws  of  his  pudding,  and  that  he  could 
now  do  little  more  than  make  dissertations  on  facts  before  stated, 
for  which  we  confess  ourselves  not  at  all  anxious  ;  but  we  heartily 
wish  that  he  would  give  us  an  octavo  edition  of  his  folio  work, 
placing  his  notes  in  their  natural  order  and  connexion,  supplying 
some  obvious  deficiencies,  and  adding  the  matter,  such  as  it  may 
be,  which  he  tells  us  he  had  kept  back  for  his  second  publication. 
Nor  need  he  fear  that  the  diminished  size  of  the  work  would 
deteriorate,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  beauty  of  his  embel- 
lishments ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  English  volume  now 
before  us  has  reproduced  all  that  is  of  any  value  in  his  plates  in 
a  way, — to  say  the  very  least  of  it, — perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

*  We  could  ha?e  ivished  that  Mr.  Turner's  fantastical  skies  and  other  gra- 
tuifous  additions  to  the  original  sketches  had  been  spared.  They  derogate  some- 
what fVum  the  sober  truth,  which  is  the  best  characteristic  of  tlie  re&t  of  the 
publication. 
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Art.  VI. — Semihuso  in  Africa;  Adomiures  in  Algiers  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  tfy  Prince  Piickler  Muskau.  3  vols. 
London.     1837.  /■  ,     /      '      /  . 

SIONOR  Semilasso — alias  Meinherr  Puckler  Muskau^  re- 
joices in  the  title  of  a  Silesian  prince,  a  dignity  which  we 
believe  he  obtained  through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was 
nearly  related  to  the  minister  Hardenberg.  The  princess,  how- 
ever, pever  accompanies  her  illustrious  husband  on  liis  travels, 
probably  because  his  highness  has  observed  that  nothing  '  can  be 
more  tiresome  than  man  and  wife '  (vol.  i.  p.  155).  Silesia,  we 
ure  informed  by  the  young  gentleman  who  conducts  the  foreign 
geographical  department  for  Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  province  in 
Germany,  which,  apparently  exhausted  by  having  given  birth  to 
Bliicher  and  Puckler,  now  only  produces  fine  flints  and  coarse 
linens.  Be  all  these  things  as  they  may,  this  princely  handle  to  a 
name,  qui  se  prete  au  ridicule^  has  proved  to  the  bearer  a  good 
passport  into  the  society  of  his  betters,  and  what  was  of  more 
miportance  to  so  professed  an  epicure,  procured  him  divers  invi- 
tations to  excellent  dinners.  Although  gratitude  is  not  the  pre- 
dominant feature  of  his,  or  indeed  of  any  vain  character,  we  must 
do  Piickler  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  is  fully  sensible  of  what 
he  owes  to  his  rank,  to  which  he  seldom  omits  any  opportunity  of 
allusion,  however  ill-timed.  The  useful  travelling  rwm  de  guerre 
of  a  Silesian  '  Fiirst,*  about  equivalent  to  the  exalted  titles  of  an 
Italian  count  and  a  French  marquis,  is  undeniably  more  sub- 
stantial than  that  borne  by  the  myriads  of  highnesses  in  Poland, 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  where,  by  an  imperial  ukase,  no  semi- 
barbarian  may  write  himself  prince,  unless  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  lands,  estates,  domains,  territories,  lordships,  pala- 
tinates, and  principalities  to  the  clear  value  of  forty  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  Such  an  indiridual  being,  therefore,  four 
times  richer  than  one  of  our  newly  created  electoral  senators  of 
reform,  is  entitled  to  four  times  the  quantum  of  respect  which  is 
paid  by  the  Liberals  to  a  ten-pounder  when  talking  him  over  in 
private,  and  not  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 

We  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  observing  this  Silesian 
comet  in  all  its  phases,  from  its  rising  in  the  sandy,  nebulous 
plains  of  Prussia,  to  its  glorious  perihelion  in  Africa.  The  first 
glimpse  we  caught  of  his  highness  was  at  Dresden,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  where  the  simple  Saxons  were  astounded  by  his  equi- 
page and  outer  man.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  still 
remember  the  portrait  with  which  he  then  favoured  us  of  him- 
self:— 
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self : — '  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form^  the  observed 
of  all  observers' — ^that  pensive  melancholy,  tinged  with  a  sarcastic 
bitterness  of  smile — that  restless  glance  of  an  intelligent  eye,  that 
star-adorned  bosom — that  simple  recherche  of  costmne — that  lady- 
killing  whole,  &c.  &c. — in  short, 

*  A  something  between  Abelard  and  old  Blucher.' 

His  highness,  when  stripped  of  this  mantle  of  romance,  was  a 
plain,  ordinary  middle-aged  Prussian  personage,  of  unusual  bad 
taste  and  pretension  in  his  whole  demeanour  and  dress.  Ger- 
many, paradoxical  Germany,  renowned  for  sausages,  sour-crout, 
and  tailors,  the  land  of  Staubs  and  Stultzes,  the  best  dressers  of 
the  human  form  divine,  is  proverbial  for  the  worst  dressed  men 
and  dinners.  Pickler,  *  for  ii  twice  dotted  is  pronounced  like  i,' 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  been  anything  but  happy  in 
his  attempt  to  combine  Parisian  elegance  with  English  simplicity. 
His  unlucky  destinies  soon  afterwards  dipped  him  in  ink,  and 
exhibited  in  black  and  white  the  character  of  his  princely  mind, 
and,  what  old  Goethe  called  in  the  twaddle  of  dotage,  '  his  moral 
manifestations.'  His  first  work  was,  we  believe,  a  sketch  of  his 
sojourn  in  England,  which  had  the  unmerited  distinction  of  being 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  whose  right  feelings  and  good  taste 
induced  her  to  throw  a  veil  over  many  of  the  indecencies  and 
absurdities  of  her  original.  It  was  put  forth  in  Germany  under 
the  name  of  '  Extracts  from  the  Papers  of  a  Deceased  Person,' 
which  was  faithfully  rendered  by  the  shrewd  English  publisher 
as  the  *  Letters  of  a  German  Prince.'  The  worshipful  bibliopole 
being  well  aware  that  a  dead  man  who  has  no  frienas  would  prove 
a  far  less  attractive  title  than  a  live  prince,  especially  in  England, 
which  then  could  only  boast  of  Prince  Hoare,  Prince  Leopold, 
and  the  recollections  of  a  Prince  Regent,  the  consequence  of 
this  introduction  was,  that  the  book  was  bought  and  read  with 
avidity. — Such  is  the  character  of  this  free  land,  where  now,  as  in 
Leon  s  time,  the  learned  pate  ducks  to  the  titled  fool. 

We  had  occasion,  on  the  appearance  of  his  first  work,  to  admi- 
nister a  little  of  that  wholesome  gentle  criticism  which  induces 
many  ingenious  authors  to  renounce  a  trade  for  which  they  are 
manifestly  unfit,  or  at  least  to  bestow  additional  correction  on 
their  subsequent  performances.  He  who  spareth  the  rod 
spoileth  the  author.  And  how  many  of  our  best  and  most 
successful  writers  would  gladly  recall  the  hasty,  flippant,  and  ill- 
digested  productions  of  their  early  years !  It  has  always  been  our 
endeavour  to  direct  the  march  of  intellect  into  an  orderly  and  dis- 
ciplined advance,  and  to  curb  the  vagaries  of  these  German  flii- 
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gelmen — these  frivolous,  theatrical,  tinsel  metaphysicians — these 
extravagant,  unhealthy,  immoral,  un-English  sentimentahsts — 
these  selfish  egotists,  who,  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  families, 
betray  confidences  unhappily  misplaced,  and  requite  private  hos- 
pitality by  public  ingratitude.  His  highness,  by  taking  that  high 
line,  had  clearly  determined  never  to  return  to  England,  nor  ad- 
venture into  the  society  of  Enghshmen,  and  now,  when  we  had 
forgotten  him, '  his  carriage  and  people,'  his  '  marvl  manifestations* 
and  his  book,  bored  alike  with  both,  he  rises  a  modern  Leo  Afri- 
canus  from  his  supposed  grave  in  Africa — the  hemisphere  of  real 
boars  and  real  lions. 

Some  of  our  brother  reviewers  were  a  few  years  ago  so  com- 
pletely deceived  by  some  nonsense  about  a  project '  gracefully  ex- 
pressed' by  Pickler  of  his  leading  a  patriarchal  life  in  Ireland, 
that  they  ingeniously  concluded  their  article  by  remarking,  *  There 
is  about  it  [viz.  the  nonsense]  a  soundness,  a  charitableness,  and 
cheerfulness,  which,  if  the  feeling  be  genuine,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  it  to  be  otherwise,  will  assuredly  some  day 
rectify  most  of  his  defects  of  understanding,  replace  his  thought- 
less ill-nature  by  a  more  uniform  consideration  of  others,  and 
give  a  concentration  and  dignity  to  those  scattered  and  feeble 
elements  which  seem  floating  up  and  down  his  character  at  pre- 
sent, irresolutely  enough.'*  Before  we  examine  how  far  these 
amiable  predictions  of  rectification  of  spirits  have  been  verified  in 
the  works  of  his  maturer  age,  we  will  just  remark  that  a  tour  into 
Africa  was  precisely  calculated  to  concentrate  the  best  points  of 
our  author's  talents  and  character  :  he  is  undoubtedly  gifted  with 
considerable  powers  of  description,  some  taste  for  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  a  lively  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  although 
too  often  tinctured  with  the  morbid  exaggerations  of  the '  romantic 
CBstlielical '  school,  and  soaring  into  those  regions  of  thin  air,  which 
have  been  so  long  assigned  exclusively  to  his  countrymen.  Africa, 
a  new  '  un- European  continent'  [!],  full  of  contrasts,  inhabited 
by  a  wild  uncivilised  people  of  oriental  manners,  costume,  and 
rehgion,  the  sea,  the  sun,  and  the  desert,  heightened  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  opposed  habits,  the  disciplined  armies  and  fastidious 
polish  of  the  French,  were  all  excellent  themes  for  his  sketchy  and 
dramatic  style,  his  turn  for  the  burlesque,  and  his  strongly  deve- 
loped craving  for  Quixotic  adventure,  the  oflspring  partly  of  in- 
ordinate vanity,  and  a  remnant  of  the  love  for  'renomiren' — 
the  renowning  of  a  German  university.  No  accurate  information, 
either  useful  or  scientifical,  moral  or  political,  no  statistical  data, 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  liv.,  p.  406. 
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geographical  discoveries,  or  any  classical  investigations  were  to  be 
expected  from  so  frivolous  and  superficial  an  author ;  for  all  these 
subjects  he  is,  as  he  honestly  admits,  most  undeniably  unqualified. 
The  present  work  is  composed  in  the  form  of  episUes  addressed 
to  certain  uncouth-named  grafs,  barons,  and  Prussian  vons,  all, 
doubtless,  persons  of  eminent  consideration,  with  whom  a  prince 
must  naturally  be  supposed  to  correspond.  The  first  volume 
opens  with  a  letter  to  his  Ulear  Lucie,'  the  'princess  of  P.  M.,' 
•  the  friend  of  his  heart,'  and  is  indited  on  the  Mediterranean, 
'  from  the  bosom  of  the  crocodile,'  and  from  his  bed.  He 
was  still  sicky  and  squeamish,  but  had  just  done  his  dinner  in 
'  company  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  brown  beetle 
wretches,  some  of  which  he  could  not  avoid  swallowing  with  every 
dish.'  His  highness  calls  them  the  '  first  Africans  with  whom  he 
had  made  acquaintance.'  Why  these,  or  any  other  diminutive 
travelling  companions,  brought  either  from  France  in  a  French 
ship,  or  from  Germany  about  the  person  of  his  highness,  are 
to  be  pronounced  African,  when  on  the  high  seas,  and  some 
hundred  miles  from  that  continent,  is  a  piece  of  entomolo- 
gical information — a  poetical  licence  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. Before,  however,  his  highness  and  his  suite,  '  sein 
Durchlaucht  nebst  begleitung,'  actually  arrive  in  Africa,  he 
recurs  to  his  parting  adventures  in  Europe.  He  was  so  '  afflicted 
by  the  bad  news  he  had  received,'  that  during  the  ten  days  he 
spent  at  Toulon  he  only  went  invariably  to  the  theatre,  where, 
on  one  occasion  being  taken  by  a  French  actress  for  an  English- 
man, '  an  honour  which  often  happens  to  him,'  he  only  escapes 
from  her  proffered  love  by  '  referring  her  to  Lord  Brougham, 
whom  he  had  just  espied  hid  in  a  comer.'  The  real  Englishman 
was,  however,  quite  a  match  for  these  tricks  upon  travellers. 
'His  good  genius  whispered  to  him  something  of  the  impending 
danger,  for  while  my  neighbour,  who  had  a  strong  smell  of  yrog, 
was  beginning  her  strategic  operations  to  approach  him  unper- 
ceived,  he  (Lord  B.)  quitted  the  house,  and  did  not  return.' 
Probably,  as  the  witch  in  Macbeth  perceived  the  approach  of 
e\'il  by  '  the  pricking  of  her  thumb,'  so  his  lordship  smelt  a  rat 
by  the  warnings  of  the  faithful  sentinel  of  his  olfactory  organs. 
His  highness  whiled  away  his  mornings  and  his  melancholy  at  the 
arsenal,  where  he  *:  always  found  something  new  among  a  society 
of  '^counts"  and  gentlemen,  who  in  any  other  coimtry  would 
have  been  hanged  and  quartered ;'  in  whose  school  he  arrived  at 
the  profound  conclusion  '  that  theft,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  murder, 
is  in  some  certainly  an  incurable  disease.'  (vol.  i.  p.  8.)  The  last 
day  of  his  stay  was  dedicated  to  an  excursion  to 
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^  the  garden  of  the  Mayor  of  Hieres,  who  has  married  a  grand-datu^ter 
of  Stultz,  the  rich  London  tailor :  this  well-known  man  terminatedhis 
glorious  career  here  a  few  years  ago,  as  we  learn  &om  a  marble  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  churchyard.  Certainly  the  life  of  the  deceased  did 
honour  to  his  intelligence.  Although  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom 
in  Germany,  he  was  clever  enough  to  become  immensely  rich  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  life's  closing  scene  came  on,  he  was  poetical  enough 
to  die  at  Hieres,  and  be  buried  beneath  orange  trees.  No  doubt  he  is 
now  in  heaven ;  and  thus  he  has,  rising  step  by  step,  finely  illustrated 
my  idea  of  perfectibility,  traced  by  the  following  gradations,  stone, 
plant,  animal,  German,  English  tailor,  poet,  angel.  God  be  with  him !' 
r-p.  13. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  our  author's  turn  for  the  burlesque, 
although  we  do  not  quite  see  the  necessity  of  the  geological  and 
vegetable  stages  in  the  perfect  development  of  even  so  good  a 
tailor  as  Mr.  Stultz.  A  live  ass  will  have  his  joke  against  a  dead 
lion^  and  probably  none  are  so  serious  to  the  complete  man  of 
sheers  and  thimble  as  the  past  favours  and  patronage  of  his  high- 
ness, who,  having  thus  paid  ofiF  the  late  Mr.  Stultz,  returns  faint, 
tired,  and  hungry,  to  his  table  d'hSte,  where,  to  his  surprise  and 
delight,  he  meets  fifteen  or  sixteen  guests,  and  all  Germans! 
After  due  greetings  in  the  coffee-room,  huggings,  kissings, 
Bcreediings^  pawings,  slobberings^  and  Teutonic  gesticulations, 
down  they  sit  to  their  repast  with  all  the  voracity,  tenacity,  capa- 
city, and  continuity  of  appetite  which  distinguish  Germans  in  the 
perfectibility  of  graminivorous  and  carnivorous  capabilities.  Not- 
withstanding '  they  were  all  unknown  to  him  except  one  of  the 
ladies,*  a  former  watering-place  acquaintance,  the  whole  sixteen 
immediately  conceive  the  sudden  thought  of  swearing  an  eternal 
friendship  with  their  countryman,  and  having  cemented  it  by 
energetic  eating  and  deep  potations  to  '  ever  dear  fatherland,'  '  it 
was  not  till  late'  that  his  highness  '  entered  his  airy  tilbury,  attended 
to  the  door  by  the  greater  part  of  the  company.'  His  highness 
reaches  Toulon  late  at  night,  and  gains  admittance  by  a  princely 
device.  '  On  the  way  the  wind  robbed  me  of  my  last  English 
bat.'     (He  is  always  falling  among  thieves.) 

*  and  although  d  tout  risque^  I  left  my  somewhat  phlegmatic  hackney 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  recover  the  fugitive  if  possible. 
I  was,  however,  unable  to  regain  possession  of  it :  rolling  down  a  deep 
declivity,  it  disappeared  as  though  some  provoking  spirit  had  carried  it 
oflF.  Nothing  more  would  have  been  wanting  but  that  my  horse,  to 
whom  I  had  returned  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  search,  snould  have 
run  after  it.'  [Where  were  the  *  people,'  the  master  of  the  horse  to  his 
highness,  &c.  ?]   *  I  figured  to  myself  this  probability,  not  without  some 
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f««r  as  I  was  climbing  up  Uie  acGlifity;  but  the  good  beast  had  not 
stirred,  nay>  he  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep  standing.' 
The  steed  of  this  airy  tilbury  clearly  was  of  the  true  Swabian 
immoveability,  one  of  those 

* slow  brutes,  whom  hundsfoot  and  verflucter 

Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor.' 
He  arrives,  half-frozen,  'at  the  gate  of  Toulon,  as  midnight  was 
striking,  and  finds  it  shut ;  he  called  loudly,  but  no  soul  made  his 
appearance/  He  then  tries  another  gate,  where  'he  espied  a 
sentinel  on  the  wall,  and,  after  much  parley,  during  which  he  re- 
presented himself  as  a  French  courier ,  he  at  length  gets  admitted* 
We  readily  acquit  the  poor  sentinel  and  doorkeepers  for  giving 
credit  to  this  representation^  supported  by  the  collateral  eridence 
of  the  perfect  resemblance  of  his  hatless  highness,  with  one  of 
those  useful  but  not  most  distinguished  looking  members  of  the 
travellers*  club.  Pickler  '  tharJes  God ! '  for  the  success  of  his 
lie.  Among  the  many  '  moral  manifestations  *  in  his  early  work, 
none  occurred  with  more  painful  frequency  than  his  utter  dis- 
r^ard  for  truth,  and  rea(Uness  to  use  falsehood  whenever  any 
object,  however  trifling,  was  to  be  attained :  his  veracity  was 
always  sacrificed  to  his  convenience,  on  the  old  principle  of 
Herodotus  (who  certainly  practised  what  he  preached), — '  when 
telling  a  lie  will  be  profitable,  let  it  be  told.'  *  He  may  lie,'  said 
Plato,  (who  reasoned  well,)  *  who  knows  how  to  do  it  in  a  suit- 
able time.'  His  highness,  when  in  Ireland,  in  company  with 
some  jovial  Roman  Catholic  prelates  at  Cashel,  passed  himself 
offi  over  the  toddy,  as  a  brother  bishop  ;  one  inpartilms  infideliutn, 
we  should  imagine.  His  highness,  when  in  Wiltshire,  obtained 
admission  into  Wilton  House  by  affirming  that  he  was  related  to 
Count  Woronzow,  a  connexion  of  the  Pembroke  family.  His 
highness,  in  Africa,  tells  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  conciliate  them, 
'^  that  be  was  born  in  a  country  formerly  conquered  and  possessed 
by  the  Arabs,  so  that  his  blood  was  half  Arab,  and  he  had  taken 
this  long  journey  to  associate  as  much  as  he  could  with  his 
Bedouin  brethren.' — (i.  276.)  It  is  from  Rousseau  that  the  whole 
romantic  school,  and  our  author  particularly,  have  learnt  that 
fedmgs  are  the  true  standards  of  morality.  '  I  have  only  to  con- 
sult myself  concerning  what  I  do ;  all  that  I  feel  to  be  right  is 
r^ht ;  whatever  I  feel  to  be  wrong  is  wrong ;  all  the  morality  of 
our  actions  lies  in  the  judgment  we  ourselves  form  of  them.'  A 
pretty  convenient  code  for  an  Epicurean  Egoiste, 

The  second  letter  finds  Pickler  in  the  Algiers  roadstead,  on 
the  exact  spot  from  which  Lord  Exmouth  bombarded  the  city. 
Although  it  is  midnight,  and  in  the  middle  of  January, 
^  the  moon  shines  so  brightly,  that  it  seems  almost  day-light : — a  mild, 
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sjephyr  fans  my  cheeks,  and  sweet  perfiimes  are  wafled  from  the  shore. 
Everything  is  as  if  it  were  the  middle  of  summer :  the  blue  sea  glitters, 
smooth  as  a  mirror ;  before  us,  faintly  illumined  by  three  minarets,  is 
a  white  collected  mass,  lying  like  a  creature  without  life,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain : — city  !  no — this  strange  object  seems  but  the  ghost  of  a 
city  swathed  in  an  immense  winding-sheet :  but  for  the  minarets  which 
blaze  above  it  like  candelabras,  I  should  have  taken  it  for  an  enormous 
fragment  of  chalk.' — pp.  17,  18. 

This  is  pretty,  and  we  will  suggest  to  his  highness  not  the  less  so 
for  being  true,  for  truth  and  nature,  as  Byron  observed,  are  stronger 
than  fiction,  in  the  pleasing  as  well  as  the  heart-rending  realities  of 
life.  The  morning  light  gives  him  a  clearer  view  of  the  white 
close-packed  town,  a  dense  mass  leaning  against  the  mountain 
like  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  top  broken  off.  His  translator  makes 
him  say  that  the  town  looks  as  if  it  were  built  entirely  of  biscuit, 
evidently  mistaking  those  dry  masses  of  baked  paste  eaten  on 
shipboard,  and  recommended,  but  not  eaten,  by  Abernethy,  for 
the  delicate,  white,  unglazed  porcelain  called  '  biscuit^  We  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  original  German ;  but  the 
translation,  in  many  places,  bears  the  mark  of  a  careless  and 
second-rate  performance.  His  highness,  on  landing,  with  his  *  Pa- 
risian badand  gentleman,'  tel  mattre  tel  valet,  gets  nearly  pulled 
to  pieces  by  '  hundreds  of  black  and  brown '  bipeds,  not  beetles, 
but  Algerine  tide-waiters,  cads  in  bernouses,  who  dispute  for  the 
honour  of  carrying  his  portmanteau  and  sac-de-nuit  to  the  hotel. 
They  proceed  among  the  riiins  of  the  narrow  street,  encumbered 
with  the  ^  repairing  and  beautifying '  of  the  French,  those  de- 
stroyers of  cities,  amidst  a  crowd  of  black  Kabyles  in  white  cloaks. 
Moors  in  splendid  many-coloured  dresses,  Niegroes  in  harlequin 
jackets,  elegant  French  officers,  Parisian  waiting-maids,  and 
Moorish  matrons — intermingled  with  as  strange  a  medley  of 
animals : — 

*  We  arrived  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  levelled  houses,  which  was 
announced  as  our  hotel.  I  shuddered  at  the  prospect.  Climbing  with 
difficulty  over  the  rubbish,  we  penetrated  through  a  narrow  half-demo- 
lished  archway,  when,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  whole  scene  was 
instantly  changed :  an  elegant  Moorish  saloon,  surrounded  with  arcades 
supported  by  handsome  marble  pillars,  the  arches  tastefully  decorated 
with  tablets  of  coloured  porcelain '  [that  is,  inlaid  with  small  squares  of 
glazed  tiles  of  diflferent  tints]  :  'in  the  middle  a  well-supplied  buffet, 
with  a  Parisian  demoiselle,  dressed  in  the  newest  fashion,  entlironed 
behind  it :  munbers  of  small  round  tables  covered  with  smoking  dishes, 
at  which  were  seated  happy  guests ;  and  the  whole  rendered  doubly  in- 
viting by  the  smell  of  a  good  French  kitchen.  After  one  has  been  at 
"sea,  the  first  repast  on  terra  firma  is  always  a  little  feast,  under  auspices 
in  ever}'  respect  so  favourable.  It  was  doubly  so  to  us,*  [his  highness 
and  his  valet ;]  *-and  believe  me  I  did  not  forget  to  drink  to  your  health 
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my  first  glass  of  chanipagne  in  Africa,  as  I  had  done  previously  in  many 
interesting  parts  of  Europe.' — p.  25. 

*  Dis  moi  ce  que  tu  manges,  et  je  te  dirai  ce  que  tu  es,'  is  an 
aphorism  of  Brillat  Savorin^  one  of  the  high  equity  magistrates 
of  France,  and  judge  without  appeal  on  gastronomic  questions. 
Accordingly  his  Highness  seldom  fails  to  throw  out  indications 
of  character  by  manifestations  of  the  details  of  his  '  concentrated  * 
eating  propensities.  The  enumeration  of  stews  and  sauces,  the 
gloating  over  the  reminiscences  of  fricandeaus  and  fricassees  which 
smell  M  through  his  works>  is  enough  to  make  his  female  readers 
sick,  and  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  morbid  ascetic  temperance 
of  the  biscuit  and  soda-water  diet  of  the  wayward  fanciful  Byron, 
the  Magnus  Apollo  of  his  school,  whose  white  hand,  tall  brow, 
dark  curling  locks,  and  violent  passions ;  whose  aristocratic  con- 
tempt for  mankind  and  their  received  opinions — [Germanice,  tiefe 
welt  irome] — whose  alternations  of  melancholy  and  excitement, 
w^hose  excruciating,  imaginary,  self-inflicted  tortures  have  turned 
half  the  flaxen-haired  chowder-heads  of  half  the  dirty-handed 
Burschen  of  Gottingen  and  Jena.  Byron,  indeed  a  great  original 
genius,  seized  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  satiety  and  exhaustion 
consequent  on  the  fierce  excitement  of  treasons,  murders,  battles, 
and  convulsions,  the  deadly  fruits  of  the  French  revolution. 
He  carried  out  the  prevailing  feeling  of  Europe  in  words  that 
breathed  in  thoughts  of  fire ;  while  his  ignorant  imitators,  unable 
to  fathom  or  keep  pace  with  his  deep  and  mighty  torrent,  thought 
they  raised  themselves  by  aping  those  defects  and  errors  which 
disfigured  their  apostle.  Picklei',  one  of  his  bastard  analpgists 
in  prose,  seeks  to  combine  the  interesting  effect  produced  by  self- 
denial,  that  pale  transparent  forehead — the  evidence  of  midnight 
thought  and  daily  abstinence — with  the  gross  and  fleshly  comforts 
of  three  full  meals  a-day.  Pickler,  the  most  eupeptic  of  pigs  and 
princes,  claims  the  tender  pity  attached  to  a  sensitive  mind  and  a 
delicate  digestion,  being  all  the  while  endowed  with  a  hard  heart 
and  a  good  stomach,  which  French  philosophers  consider  the  acme 
of  human  felicity  in  this  transitory  world.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting vulgarisms  of  the  German  school  is  that  'odeur  des 
graillons,'  that  stink  of  frying  which  runs  through  their  pages, 
from  the  greasy-fingered  Charlotte,  who  captivates  Mein  HeiT 
Werther,  the  sentimental  adulterer,  by  her  grace  in  spreading 
bread  and  butter,  down  to  our  dragon  among  the  chambermaids. 
Prince  Pickler  Muskau.  Philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  entire 
business  of  existence,  is  with  them  nothing  more  than  a  branch  of 
the  cumne — in  which  Count  Stackelberg  used  to  assert,  and 
justly  we  admit,  that  the  whole  of  diplomacy  was  concentrated. 
Xhus  we  find  Pickler,  in  one  of  his  works,  meditating  a  retire*- 
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ment  from  the  world,  one  of  his  gracefully-expressed  patriarchal 
projects,  into  the  romantic  country  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  land  of 
exquisite  scenery  and  chateau  margaux,  of  mountain  torrents  and 
delicious  trout,  where  he  might  prolong  a  dreamy,  visionary,  gas^ 
tronomic  life  amid  forests  and  castles,  tru£3es  and  patSs  de  fine 
gras.  We  can  'assuredly*  assure  our  northern  colleagues  that 
his  Highness  will  never  settle  down  among  the  finest  pisantry  on 
earth,  amid  praties  and  potheen,  and  other  bogtrotting  delicacies 
of  wild  Irish  patriarchal  cookery.  His  Highness  has  indeed,  in 
the  work  before  us,  hinted  at  his  two  last  new  projects,  one  for 
what  remains  to  him  of  this  life,  and  the  next  for  his  'future 
human  existence;^  for  he  is  a  Pythagorean.  His  plan  for  the 
present  is  to  engraft  a  feudal  existence  on  Moorish  sensualism 
(i.  115);  his  hope  as  to  the  future  is,  that  his  destinies  may  in  his 
next  metempsychosis  call  him  into  the  beneficent  sphere  of  action 
of  becoming  king  of  regenerated  Tunis  (iii.  267).  We  admit  the 
dose  and  legitimate  union  between  literary  and  gastronomic  pur- 
suits :  a  day  of  study  is  never  better  closed  than  in  agreeable  and 
instructive  society.  'The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ' 
are  never  so  fully  elicited  as  when  the  cuisine  would  satisfy  an 
Apicius,  and  the  wines  a  Horace  or  Anacreon.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  when  on  our  travels,  a  good  dinner,  when  it  is  to  be  had,  is 
a  great  resource,  and  few  people  are  ever  then  so  bored  as  at  the 
grand  dinnerings  of  the  London  season.  We  plead  guilty  to  all 
this,  and  claim  not  the  martyr-glories  of  teatotalism :  but  we  pro- 
test against  all  cookery  books  except  those  of  the  honest  Rundle 
and  Ude  class.  If  his  Highness  will  eat,  let  him  do  so,  as  the 
silent  pig,  which  gets  the  most  pudding ;  but  even  so  he  must 
never  expect  to  pass  as  a  veritable  hero  even  among  kitchen-maids 
and  bar-maids,  the  chief  objects  of  his  attentions  in  England  and 
Ireland.  They  will  exclaim  of  him  and  his  hastily  gobbled  up 
crudities  as  the  Frenchman  did  to  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  '  c'est 
toujours  la  meme  chose;  nous  avons  toujours  de  la  fricassee 
(de  I'Afrique  assez).' 

Having,  greatly  daring,  dined,  his  Highness  proceeds  to  see 
the  lions  with  a  Mons.  Pied  de  Vache  (had  it  been  Pied  de  Veau, 
he  would  have  longed  to  convert  him  into  a  jelly)  ;  and,  inter 
alia,  he  beholds  with  much  interest  the  Christian  mosque,  as  it  is 
called,  a  mosque  which  has  been  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
church : — 

*  It  is  a  magnificent  temple,  precisely  in  the  form  of  a  square  room, 
with  arcades  Si  round.  Those  on  the  second  story  contain  betwewi 
each  pillar  a  small  separate  arched  chapel,  the  ceilings  of  which  arc 
ornamented  with  great  taste,  each  in  a  different  style,  and  h  beautiful 
dome,  coloured  and  gilt,  covets  the  whole.  SmaH  painted  windows  dif- 
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(use  over  all  a  dim  religious  light ;  carpets  ornament  the  floor;  and  it  is 
almost  with  astonishment  and  disgust  that  the  eye  falls  on  the  ualy 
grand  altar ^  frightfully  ornamented  with  a  cdarselj-painted  wooden 
image  of  the  Virgin,  arui  a  distorted  crucified  Christy  which,  in  the 
midst  of  Arahic  inscriptions  and  passages  from  the  Koran,  seem  intro^ 
duced  solely  to  spoil  Uie  unity  and  elegance  of  the  whole.' — pp.  21,  28. 

Much  allowance  must  be  made  to  the  French  clergy,  who  pro- 
bably were  unable  to  provide  a  more  suitable  place  for  public 
wordbip;  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  have  not  so  entirely 
neglected  their  duty  at  Algiers  as  at  Bona,  where  our  consistent 
believer  thus  expresses  himself : — 

*  A  great  privation  for  me  here  in  Bona,  is  the  want  of  a  Christian 
Church;  one  must  live  like  a  Heathen^  for  one  dare  not  go  into  a 
mosque,  even  if  one  should /<?e/  oneself  at  all  affected  with  Islamism. 
The  French  here  appear  to  have  left  their  religion  behind  them  in  Paris ; 
but  fortunately  the  Creator  has  built  a  magnificent  temple  around  us. 
I  dare  not,  however,  give  utterance  to  any  of  the  mous  things  which  are 
hovering  on  my  lips,  in  a  letter  intended  for  puolication ;  for  a  Berlin 
lady,  one  of  my  reviewers,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  severe,  has 
declared  that  nothing  disgusted  ner  more  than  when  I  began  with  my 
hypocritical  rehgion.' — ^vol.  ii.  49. 

We  beg  leave  to  express  our  entire  concurrence  vrith  the 
disgust  entertained  by  our  fair  Prussian  colleague.  At  one  time 
he  tells  UB  he  is  ^a  jnrofessed  Sybarite  and  Epicurean'  (vol.  iii. 
p.  42) ;  then  that  '  he  believes  firmly  in  another  future  kwman 
existence '  (vol.  iii.  269) ;  and  praises  the  Berbers  for  '  believing 
(like  himself)  in  witches,  enchanters^  vampires,  unlucky  numbers, 
evil  eyes,  &c.'  (vol.  ii.  177.)  The  greatest  romancers  are  gene- 
rally the  most  credulous^  and  Pickler  is  one  of  those  gobe-mouches 
who  believe  in  everything,  except  the  Bible.  In  another  passage 
he  calls  into  action  bis  '  familiar  demon  '  to  give  a  clearer  account 
of  these  matters ;  a  very  fitting  interprets.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  a  mysterious  alliance  mth  spirits  of  evil  is  essential 
to  all  the  Fausts  and  Manfreds  of  the  Romantic  School : — 

^  I  think  it  better  to  communicate  to  the  public  what  my  poor  doubles 
ganger  said  on  the  subject,  when  by  magic  power  he  was  constrained  to 
enter  my  soul.  "It  is  peremptorily  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that  for 
once  I  speak  plainly,  though  briefly,  upon  a  point  which  has  led  my 
friends  to  form  an  unjust  opinion  of  me,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  my 
enemies  a  poisoned  weapon.  Gkjd  and  the  world  are  at  least  to  owr 
earthly  capacities  very  different  things :  we  find  in  the  world  much  that 
is  stupid,  evil,  nay  disgusting ;  and  in  religion^  which  appears  the 
nearest  thing  to  God  in  the  worlds  there  exists  the  most  cUsgraceftU 
disorders.  If  I  attack  these,  am  I  therefore  an  enemy  of  God?"* 
(vol.  ii.  49.) 

A  few  pages  later  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
Christian  relij^  and  that  of  Mahinnet,  having  pr^aised  ^  that 
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some  of  the  modern  English  writers  are  so  much  afraid^  in 
speaking  of  religious  affairs,  of  shocking  the  pious  decorum  which 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  that  they  approach  to  absolute  imbe- 
cility.' (vol.  ii.  p.  168)  We  are  surprised,  if  religion  be  the 
fashion,  that  his  Highness,  who  has  such  an  underbred,  roturier 
craving  to  be  considered  as  recherche,  did  not  at  least  assume  the 
appearance  of  it,  if  only  for  the  spring  season. 

'  Mahomet,'  he  proceeds  to  observe,  '  a  man  of  destiny  and 
gigantic  character,  was  doubtless  of  opinion  that  the  purely  philo- 
sophical and  ideal  doctrines  of  the  Christians  would  never  procure 
the  temporal  power  at  which  he  aimed ;  he  therefore  mingled  in 
liis  system  a  large  proportion  of  Hebrew  elements,  for  a  Jewish 
God  of  Battle  and  Vengeance  was  necessary  for  his  purpose.' 
(vol,  ii.  170.)  ^H^,  Mahomet,  like  God  in  Paradise,  forbad  the 
tree  of  knowledge.'  (vol.  ii.  171.)  *  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun :  even  the  doctrines  of  Christ  may  be  traced  in  what  has 
been  said  before  him.'  (vol.  ii.  170.)  Pickler  when  at  Keruan 
professes  these  doctrines  to  the  Arabs :  *  I  found  at  the  Caid's 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  who  appeared  pleased  with  the 
veneration  I  manifested  for  Mahomet.'  (vol.  iii.  62.)  In  conse- 
quence of  this  Mahomedan  manifestation,  one  of  these  heads 
afterwards  calls  upon  him,  '  and  kindly  repeated  his  approval  of 
my  excellent  Mussulmanish  way  of  thinking.'  (vol.  iii.  71.)  His 
'  ideal  of  Christ  is  realised  for  the  first  time,'  (vol.  iii.  I69)  by 
the  sight  of  a  Bedouin  Arab,  six  feet  three  in  stature,  with  his 
youthful  son,  whom  he  compares  to  St.  John !  He  rejoices  in  an 
opportunity  of  describing  the  absurd  paintings  of  a  French  rene- 
gade near  Tunis.  Our  author  observes,  'from  Adam  and  Eve, 
who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  toads  (the  only  animal,  by  the 
way,  a  Frenchman  never  thought  of  eating,  even  if  he  did  psdnt 
it*),  to  the  last  judgment,  nothing  was  omitted :  God  the  Father, 
and  Satan,  the  former  naked,  and  the  latter  waggishly  aiTayed 
in  canonicBtls.'  (vol.  iii.  262.)  Pickler  never  omits  any  opening 
for  a  sneer ;  accordingly,  '  a  very  edifying  private  sermon  of  the 

♦  Freochmen,  who  eat  frogs  practically,  only  eat  toads  metaphorically,  '  i  la 
crapaudine.'  The  genus  hipes  toad-cater  attains  its  most  perft^ct  development  in 
England,  the  land  of  money  and  country  houses.  The  toad,  who,  like  a  liero  of 
romance,  *  bears  a  precious  jewel  in  his  h^ad,*  is  rather  an  eater  than  an  eatee :  our 
gardener  always  keeps  a  real  live  toad  in  each  forcing  frame  to  eat  up  those  *  little 
nrown'  beetles,  &c.,  which  swarm  about  Pickler's  bed  and  in  most  dung  pits ;  so  in 
lordly  halls  and  castles  the  fundion  of  the  human  toad-eater  is  to  eat  moral  diit 
and  excellent  dinners.  The  *  Jack  Nasty  *  in  a  great  establishment  is  the  substitute 
fbr  the  capped  and  baubled  fool  of  our  ancestors :  he  makes  love  to  the  host^s  eye> 
brow,  and  has  a  new  laugh  for  an  old  jest :  he  is  his  tine  quo  non,  his  factotum,  hU 
everMthing,  which  is  the  true  derivation  of  the  word  toad-eater.  The  handy  little 
black  slaves,  who  formerly  attended  the  grandees  in  Spain,  were  called '  mi  todo,'  and 
in  the  affectionate  diminutive,  *  mi  todito,*  « mi  todita,'  rmf  ioad-tattr, 
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missionary  of  the  English  Bible  Society/  which  he  hears  at  Tunis, 
affords  a  rich  text  for  his  pious  remarks.  He  begins  with  approving 
of  the  sale  rather  than  the  gift  of  the  Bibles  to  the  Jews>  for 
they  will  '  read,  in  order  to  have  something  for  their  money,  and 
we  may  hope  for  everything,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Such  are  the  cheering  prospects  of  the  cause  at  Tunis  ;  and  as 
it  is  only  two  years  ago  since  the  Bible  Society  began  its  opera- 
tions, one  cannot  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  sale 
of  Bibles,  not  a  single  convert  has  been  made :  the  time,  however, 
is  certainly  too  short  for  so  satisfactory  a  result.  It  is  enough  that 
the  good  seed  has  been  sown — prayed  for — and  will,  therefore, 
doubtless,  bring  forth  in  due  season.'  (vol.  ii.  129.)  To  all  this 
irony  he  appends  a  note  : — 

*  In  this,  however,  alas!  our  hopeful  young  man  {i,e.  Semilasso  ipse] 
was  mistaken,  for  the  dreadful  discovery  was  made  a  short  time  afler 
that  some  Maltese  butchers  had  bought  large  Bibles  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  waste  paper,  because  the  godless  wretches  thought  they  could 
nowhere  get  it  cheaper;  and  one  might  see  in  the  open  market-place 
the  horrible  spectacle  of  leaves  torn  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  wrap 
up  lumps  of  beef  and  mutton.  Some  Moorish  cheesemongers  are  said 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  sacrilege.  This  missionary  thinks  him- 
self especially  "  called  '*  to  his  present  office,  as  he  was  formerly  a  Jew, 

then  a  Basle  Calvinist,  and  lastly  an  English  Christian 

When  I  consider  with  what  splendid  success  our  Prussian  endea- 
vours at  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  have  been  attended  at  home,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  what  a  much  more  abundant  harvest  for  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  might  be  reaped  in  this  country ;  I  may,  therefore,  perhaps 
hope,  without  flattering  myself  too  much,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
information,  if  not  a  consul,  at  least  a  Berlin  missionary,  will  be  accre- 
dited here,  who,  as  well  as  the  trade  in  Bibles,  might  supply  the  profane 
with  wood  and  iron.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  130. 

We  shall  not  insult  the  good  feelings  of  our  readers  by  offering 
one  word  of  comment  on  these  and  other  tirades.  Our  author 
proceeds  from  this  desecrated  temple  of  the  prophet  to  the  once 
beautiful  palace  of  the  Dey,  now  a  desolated  mass  of  ruin : — 

•  The  Cassuba  is  situated  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  town.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  been  wantonly  destroyed,  the  arcades  walled  up,  the 
gardens  broken,  while  itself  now  serves  as  a  barrack  for  thirteen  hundred 
men,  officers  included.  An  idea  may  be  formed  from  this  both  of  its 
imposing  size  and  of  the  neglect  and  uncleanliness  into  which  it  has  been 
Buffered  to  fall.  All  the  kiosks  once  richly  gilt,  the  grand  callery  of 
mirrors,  the  fine  marble  pavements  have  disappeared ;  even  the  party- 
coloured  tablets  of  porcelain  that  produced  so  pretty  an  effect  as  a  con- 
nection between  the  stories  and  in  the  door  and  window  borders,  are 
neai'ly  all  broken ;  the  terraces,  affording  such  beautiful  views,  are  de- 
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filed  by  ike  most  disgusting  filth,  and  of  the  thousand  trees,  only  one 
enormous  plantain  and  a  few  orange-trees,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
remain ;  scarcely  a  shadow  of  its  ancient  splendour  exists ;  yet  the  whole 
has  an  imposing  effect,  strange,  disfigured  and  mutilated  as  it  is.  In 
the  Cassuha  there  is  also  a  handsome  mosque  with  most  magnificent 
marhle  columns,  but  in  a  similar  state  of  dilapidation.' — ^pp.  28, 9. 

Similar  descriptions  of  the  more  than  Hunnish  barbarity  of 
Gallic  devastation  occur  throughout  the  work.  Wherever  these 
modern  Thalabas,  these  deadly  ministers  of  wraths  have  passed, 
the  earth  appears  scorched  and  withered  by  their  fatal  inflaence. 
The  grass  will  not  grow  where  the  French  armies  have  trod ;  they 
have  spared  nothing ;  the  temples  of  religion,  the  palaces  of  state, 
the  beautiful  gardens,  the  ornaments,  and  conveniences  of  elegant 
ancl  cirili;^  life  have  been  alike  sacrificed  to  the  brutal  violence 
and  loathsome  abominations  of  a  profligate^  heartless  soldiery. 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  his  Highness  takes  a  long  ride  in 
the  environs  with  Mons.  Baccuet,  a  *  yoimg  banker,'  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  old  horse, 

*  which  he  lent  to  me  for  our  excursion.  I  did  not  believe  that  an  old 
horseman  like  myself,  who  have  acquired  reputation  even  in  that  respect, 
could  have  experienced  what  I  did.  The  horse,  at  least  twenty  years 
old,  was  so  strong  and  fiery,  that  after  half  an  hour,  feeling  myself 
seriously  ill  from  exhaustion,  for  I  was  unable  any  longer  to  manage 
him,  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  with  an  almost  insupportable  headache. 
I  must  add  that  our  way  was  constantly  up  a  steep  hill,  and  on  a 
road  freshly  covered  with  broken  granite ;  but  the  hooft  and  legs  of  the 
animal  were  of  iron'  [as  were  the  spurs  and  heart  of  his  rider] ;  *  his  lungs 
seemed  inexhaustible,  and  his  temperament  half  wild.  For  several  days 
af^rwards  my  arms  felt  as  if  they  had  been  broken.  It  is  true  that  the 
animal  was  badly  bridled,  and  before  1  mounted  him  I  was  already 
unwell ;  but  notwithstanding,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  the  result 
possible,  had  it  been  told  me  beforehand.  I  felt  therefore  rather  ashamed, 
but  not  the  less  charmed  on  that  account,  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
this  African  wild  horse,  which  would  make  an  excellent  acquisition  to 
our  studs.  The  violent  headache  I  had  to  thank  him  for,  and  which  did 
not  leave  me  for  twenty-four  hours,  unfortunately  hindered  me  from  con- 
tinuing the  journey,  and  also  from  sharing  in  the  pleasant  dinner  which 
awaited  our  return  at  Mons.  Baccuet's.' — vol.  i.  pp.  33,  4. 

Your  banker  is  therefore  as  clearly  the  man  to  dine  with  in 
Africa  as  in  Europe.  Those  who  have  ever  looked  into  any  of 
the  earlier  books  of  his  Highness,  will  remember  the  Munchausen 
accounts  of  the  sayings  and  doings  on  highways  and  byeways,  on 
high-trotting  horses,  that  is,  when  lent  him  by  his  friend,  and 
ridden  with  his  own  spurs.  If  he  could  manage  to  ride  these 
Arab  barbs,  no  country  would  better  suit  him  than  Africa  in 
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that  respect: — 'We  have    such  a  choice  of    excellent  horses 
efered  far  our  use,  and  we  are  CLccastomed  to  spare  them   so 
Kttle,  that  half  our  ride  is  generally  a  race ;  a  great  treat  to  a 
rider  Kke  myself.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  6.)    Set  a  Pickler  on  horsebadc>  and 
he*ll  ride  to  the  devil.     He  seldom  spares  these  faithful  animals : 
thus  on  another  excursion^  Mrhen  ^  capitally  momited '  by  Colonel 
Rigou,  he  and  some  companions  similarly  momited  force  their 
friends*  horses  over  such  dreadful   precipices,   that  *they  fell 
almost  all  once  or  oftener, — but  one  only>  that  of  a  Turk,  broke 
its  neck,  and  remained  lying  on  a  rocky  prominence  in  the  river, 
while  the  Arabs  uttered  the  loudest  lamentations,  and  occupied 
half  an  hour  in  undressing  it.  The  vultures,  probably,  profited  by 
the  accident.*  (vol.ii.  33.)  Our  princely  vulture  was  less  fortunate, 
and  ends  his  account  with  regrets  that  so  '  much  time  had  been 
lost,  which  vexed  him  the  more,  as  the  General  expected  him  to 
dinner.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  44.)     His  usual  pace  when  riding  one  of  these 
dinner  chases  is  fifteen  miles  an  hour  over  the  most   rugged 
ground*     Thus  when  'engaged  to  take  dinner '  (is  it  physic?)  at 
the  Danish  consul's,  he  rides  even  quicker,  and  after  a  long  pre- 
vious day  of  galloping,  '  being  always  too  late.'     He  was  too  late, 
even  when  the  Roi  Citoyen  Louis  Philippe,  whais  obliged  to  ask 
all  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  of  Paris,  condescended  to  invite  him 
to  the  Tuileries.     '  I  am  often  reproached  for  failing  in  my  duty 
in  this  particular,  and  alas !  not  always  without  cause.'  (vol.  ii, 
p.  241 .)     We  hold  this  underbred  affectation  of  coming  late  to  be 
an  unanswerable  eridence  of  ingratitude  to  the  Amphitryon,  of 
injustice  to  the  cook,  and  of  the  rudest  vulgarity  in  the  diner-out, 
although   Pickler  may  deem  it  to  be  '  consequential,'  and  only 
what  he  calls  ^a  necessary  piece  of  decent  impertinence/  (vol.  iii. 
p.  60.)     His  Highness,  when  performing  these  equestrian  mani- 
festations, must  have  been  a  caricature  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Cnddkshank ;  a  Quixotic,  Frenchified  German  dandy,  with  that 
courier  look  which  took  in  the  poor  sentinel  at  Toulon,  mounted 
on  a  wild  Arab  Bucephalus,  suffering  all  over,  from  head  to  tail, 
a  priori  et  a  posteriori^  with  his  lanky  legs  extended  like  a  split 
radish,  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  foreigners  who  are  learning 
to  trot  a  VAnglaise.    We  ourselves  have  no  agreeable  recollection 
of  the  fidgety,  jerking,  dislocating  action  of  Arab  horses,   and 
have  no  wish  that  our  studs  should  be  enriched  by  a  draft  from 
the  stable   of  this  Algerine  banker,  which  occasioned    to  poor 
Kekler  the  loss  of  so  much  leather  and  dinner.     The  Moorish 
mules  are  no  better.     Sir  Grenville  Temple,  '  asking  a  driver 
why  he  was  battling  with  them,  is  answered,  **  Ja  Sidi,  Baghellafa 
voler  fare  Iroppa  muebo  goddam,"  which  -being  rendered  into 
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English  means,  "Oh,  Prince,  the  mule  wants  to  get  Qn  too  fast." '  * 
(vol.  i.  p.  286.)  Our  traveller,  after  his  recovery  from  his  first 
•  ride,  waits  upon  the  governor  of  Algiers,  ^  Count  Erlon,  who 
had  lived  much  in  Germany,  a  cheerful^  friendly  old .  man,  ode 
of  the  "  old  shot  and  corn,"  as  we  say.'  (p.  34.)  He  is  pressed  '  to 
stop  to  dine,'  which  he  does ;  for  he  never  appears  to  refuse  such 
invitations,  being  one  of  those  gentlemen  who,  according  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  are  by  no  means  unwilling  to  dine  gratis.  He  is 
here  introduced  to  the  old  shot  and  corn*s  '  amiable  daughter,' 
whom  he  describes  '  as  quite  like  a  Oerman,^  and  his  beautiful 
daughter-in-law,  who  '  resembles  the  Spanish  ladies.'  We  sus- 
pect these  French  ladies  will  consider  comparisons  as  odious,  and 
by  no  means  complimentary,  although  his  Highness  clearly  in- 
tended the  first  to  be  so,  eis  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  second  was. 
Amongst  the  other  remarkable  personages  he  meets  with  in  this 
society,  his  attention  is  chiefly  attracted  by 

*  a  remarkably  handsome  Turk,  splendidly  dressed  in  violet  velvet  and 
gold,  his  turban  of  deep  scarlet,  who  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  the  famous  Jussuf,  the  commandant  of  the 
French  Spahis  in  Bona,  who,  suffering  from  fever,  had  come  to  Algiers 
for  the  recovery  of  bis  health.  This  man's  real  origin  is  unknown,  and 
he  himself  never  speaks  about  it,  perhaps  aware  that  what  is  the  least 
known  is  always  the  most  attractive,* 

According  to  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  'Yussuf  is  by  birth  a 
Frenchman,  his  name  Louis  Tesser,  and  his  father  was  an  in- 
tendant  of  Napoleon's  police  at  Elba.  Young  Louis,  having  run 
away  from  school  at  Leghorn,  was  with  one  of  his  comrades  in  a 
cafe,  when,  being  invited  by  some  Tunisians  who  were  there  at 
the  time  to  visit  their  ship,  they  repaired  on  board,  and  whilst 
employed  in  eating  sweetmeats  below,  the  vessel  put  to  sea.' 
(vol.  i.  p.  79.)  Whatever  Pickler  may  think,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  early  history  of  Master  Joseph  these  sweetmeats  were  very 
attractive.     His  subsequent  biography,  which,  the  Prince  says, 

'  I  learned  from  Jussufs  own  mouth,  is  so  strange  and  romantic^  and 
appeared  so  chivalrous,  and  narrated  with  so  much  simplicity y  even 
wfien  describing  scenes  of  the  utmost  cruelty ^  enacted  by  this  almost 
boyish  Turk,  who  appeared  to  me  quite  a  sentimental  Lion,  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  introducing  him  in  his  own  words. 
As  I  wrote  down  what  he  said  immediately  after,  he  is  sure  not  to  differ 
from  me  in  any  material  point.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  35,  6. 

Pickler  boasts  that  he  drew  the  gentle  Turk  out,  and  '  that  he 
was  the  first  to  whom  these  details  were  communicated,'  (vol.  L 

*  Excunions  in  the  Mediterranean,  Algiers,  and  Tunii;  2  vok.  1635. 
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p.  78,)  which  he  has  lost  no  time  in  exposing  to  the  world,  pre- 
ferring to  sacrifice  his  friend  rather  than  lose  his  jest.  Pickler  is 
such  an  insinuating  fellow,  that  there  is  no  resisting  his  seductions.. 
Accordingly,  '  it  did  not  appear  at  all  disagreeable  to  the  young 
Turk  when  I  told  him  that  I  rejoiced  the  more  at  having  made 
his  acquaintance,  because  his  reputation  was  become  almost 
European.' — It  is  no  fault  of  his  thiat  it  be  not  quite  so  now,  and 
somewhat  disreputably. — '  And  I  had  heard  his  name  pronounced 
in  Paris  from  many  pretty  lips,  which  the  sight  of  him  would  cer- 
tainly diminish.'  (vol.  i.  p.  84.)  In  another  place  he  describes  this 
bewitching  Mussulman : — 

*  The  most  interesting  figure  at  this  hall  was  Jus8uf»  who  with  his  ro- 
mantic face  dark  and  proudly  smiling ^  dressed  now  in  Mameluke  cos- 
tume, completely  black,  having  a  costly  red  shawl  with  blue  flowers 
rolled  round  his  head,  and  a  large  diamond  on  his  while  handy  com- 
pletely realised  to  my  imagination  the  idea  of  Byron's  Corsair.* — vol.  i. 
p.  197. 

He  soon  swears  an  eternal  friendship  with  this  poetical  per- 
sonage : — 

*  In  fact,  Jussuf  Is  one  of  those  who  must,  I  am  sure,  greatly  interest 
everybody,  bvt  he  strikes  me  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  attraction  is  in  some  degree  mutual.  In 
old  Europe,*  continues  the  prince,  *we  are  all  become  more  or  less 
thinkers ;  here  I  saw  one  of  our  antipodes,  a  man  all  action  ;  he  is  a 
true  natural  hero,  handsome,  amiable,  humane,  and  gentle,  as  he  de- 
scribes himself;  but  at  the  same  time  all  that  a  hero  of  romance  ought 
to  be.  We  of  the  civilised  nations  are  an  enervated,  exhausted  race,  in 
the  last  degree  of  moral  inanition,  and  incapable  of  producing  anything 
like  such  a  character  as  Jussuf;  nothing  greater  than  a  gigantic  intel- 
lectual machine,  such  as  was  Napoleon,  could  be  possible  among  us  as 
the  highest  sum  and  representative  of  the  ability  of  the  times ;  but  a 
primitive  nature,  such  poetry  in  action,  as  this  Turk,  can  never  again 
grow  on  our  soil.  If  his  influence  here,  owing  to  circumstances,  be  only 
slight  and  local,  he  is  still  a  subject  of  wonder  for  the  inquirer :  besides, 
whoever  desires  to  fancy  him  in  an  historical  and  spirit-stirring  point 
of  view  has  only  to  place  him  in  imagination  on  an  Asiatic  throne.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  85. 

We  have  extracted  somewhat  at  length  these  moral  and  phy- 
sical manifestations.  Jussuf  is  the  hero  of  the  work,  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  point  out,  in  the  very  words  of  his  '  mutually  attracted ' 
biographer,  the  practical  manner  in  which  these  romantic  theories 
work.  We  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
heartfelt  congratulation  to  the  male  and  female  sexes  of  Great 
Britain  '  that  our  soil  is  incapaUe  of  producing  such  a  character 
as  Jussuf.*     He  was  taken  at  sea  when  scarcely  four  years  old, 
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and  brought  np  until  his  twelfth  year  amongst  the  women  in 
the  seraglio  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  for  whose  daughter  Kabbuhra 
he  formed  a  violent  attachment.  When  removed  from  her  society, 
these  children  meet  at  night  on  ^  the  terrace  of  my  beloved,  where 
we  were  pretty  safe  from  surprise,  as  no  male  eye,  under  pain  oi 
being  put  out,  dare  come  there.'  (vol.  i.  p.  37.)  We  should  have 
thought  those  female  eyes  that  may  and  do  come  and  look  there, 
might  have  set  some  female  tongues  in  motion.  They  manage 
these  things,  however,  better  in  Tunis  than  in  Algiers,  where  an 
acquaintance  of  Pickler  tells  him  that  '  he  was  forced  to  quit 
his  lodging,  because  every  morning  from  the  window  he  was  ob- 
liged to  witness  the  toilet  of  a  negress  on  the  terrace  of  the  next 
house.'  (p.  25.)  We  have  ourselves  frequently  both  looked  down 
on  and  from  the  terraces  of  Africa,  and  never  saw  any  of  these 
black  Bathshebas.  Meantime  Jussuf  buys  an  ^  immense'  Greek 
$lave,  and  gives  him  to  the  Pacha  as  his  pipe-filler.  The  noc- 
turnal caterwaulings  with  Kabbuhra  continue :  as  billing  as  two 
sparrows  on  a  housetop,  they  seem  to  have  been  both  innocent 
and  unamusing : — ^  Sometimes  we  laughed  together,  sometimes 
cried,  and  used  to  sink  tired  of  caresses  and  overpowered  by  the 
heat  into  each  other's  arms,  till  the  waiting-maids  awaked  us.' 
Jussuf  one  unlucky  night  goes  unarmed  to  the  terrace,  and  having 
sunk  into  the  usual  Platonic  snoosing,  is  startled  by  the  treacherous 
Greek  pipe-filler.  He  bribes  him  to  silence  by  tfie  diamond  but- 
tons, thiat  he  tears  from  his  own  and  Kabbuhra's  dress,  which  seem 
to  have  been  more  numerous  and  larger  than  those  of  Madame 
Rothschild.  When  he  gets  home  *  he  feels  himself  no  longer  a 
hero,  but  a  Jew,  for  having  been  illused  by  this  Christian  dog.' 
Rather  an  unkind  cut  upon  his  friend  poor  Pickler,  who,  though 
he  looks  very  Israelitish,  still  wishes,  we  believe,  to  be  considered 
a  Christian.  Jussuf  takes  immediately  to  his  bed,  suffocated  with 
rage  and  indignation.  The  Greek  comes  to  see  him,  and  they 
become  friends,  Jussuf  undertaking  to  give  him  40,000  francs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  jewels,  which  might  have  been  missed.  Our 
readers  are  of  course  aware  that,  as  in  the  melodrames  at  Astley's, 
all  heroes  of  the  romantic  school  have  their  sac  de  rmit  as  well 
crammed  with  bank-notes  as  Pickler  had  in  England,  and  that 
the  most  humdrum  matter-of-fact  man  never  presumes  to  doubt 
or  inquire  into  the  source  of  these  treasures,  or  even  ask  that 
impertinent  question,  is  it  so?  When  the  Greek  brings  the  last 
diamiond  Jussuf  was  ready  in  bed  with  his  dagger  concealed  under 
the  clothes : — 

'  *'  I  feel  myself  very  sick  to-day,"  said  I,  as  the  Greek  laid  the  well- 
known  bracelet  on  my  bed :  "  here  is  the  key  of  my  press;  just  open  it; 
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you  win  find  a  lack  of  sequins,  and  you  can  take  out  of  it  the  lum  I  owe 
you."  The  fool  greedily  swallowed  the  bait,  took  the  sack,  and  knelt 
down  on  the  carpet  to  reckon  out  the  money.  My  heart  throbbed  in  my 
bosom.  "  I  do  not  know,"  continued  I,  "  what  extraordinary  disease 
I  have  got,  but  I  am  obliged  to  get  out  of  bed  every  minute."  As  I 
uttered  these  words  I  rose,  with  the  blanket  over  me,  as  if  going  some- 
where, but  turning  suddenly  round,  and  seizing  the  Greek  by  his  long 
black  hair,  I  threw  him  down  on  the  floor,  while  I  cried  in  his  ear, 
'*  Didst  thou  think,  doe,  to  master  Jussuf  at  so  cheap  a  rate?" 
While  I  spoke  I  stabbed  him  with  such  force,  that  the  dagger,  after 
penetrating  through  his  hearty  and  passing  through  the  carpet,  entered 
two  inches  deep  into  a  join  in  the  marble  floor,  he  meanwhile  crying  in 
vain  for  assistance.  Even  now,  when  I  remember  the  moment,"  said 
Jussuf,  his  eyes  sparkling, — "  when  I  remember  that  moment  I  feel 
delight  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  my  heart.' " — pp.  42,  3. 
When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 
This  is  pretty  well  for  the  maiden  effort  of  our  sentimental 
stripling,  who  commences  '  that  distorted  and  convulsive  life' 
so  lauded  by  the  Romanticists  with  a  lie  and  a  murder  in 
the  morning,  and  a  seduction,  as  we  shall  see,  the  next  evening. 
A  promising  lad  this !  A  good  day's  work.  Master  '  Poetry  in 
Action ! '  He  seems  to  have  been  as  much  amused  with  the 
Greek  hallooing  for  help,  while  his  heart  was  pinned  through 
the  floor,  as  any  other  cruel  boy  in  a  school  is  with  the  sufferings 
of  a  poor  cockchafer.  As  to  the  revealer  of  these  and  other 
family  secrets  confided  to  him  alone,  should  he  adventure  back 
into  England,  he  will  only  be  cut  ;  whereas^  if  he  put  his  head 
into  Algiers  again,  this  interesting  Turk  will  probably  not  only 
cut  up,  but  pickle  poor  Pickler  into  the  bargain.  For  the  story 
eontinues — 

*  But  hear  all.  I  had  carefijdly  prepared  a  cask  of  spirits  of  wine, 
salt,  and  unslacked  lime,  and  the  materials  necessary  for  walling  up 
an  old  niche.  These  materials  I  had  hidden  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  My  first  business  was  to  cut  the  body  into  pieces  ana  put  it  into 
the  cask,  with  the  consuming  ingredients ;  after  which  I  walled  up  the 
hole  in  the  nook  near  my  bed,  and  pulled  over  it  the  velvet  hangings 
which  covered  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  I  only  preserved  the  right 
hand,  the  eyes,  and  the  tongue  of  the  Greek ;  and  after  I  had  prepared 
them  like  the  rest,  I  put  the  hand  into  a  costly  casket,  the  eyes  into  a 
smaller  one  ornamented  with  diamonds  and  perfumed  with  essence  of 
roses,  and  the  tongue  into  a  gold  snuff-box.'— p.  43. 

How  could  the  amiable  Jussuf,  having  'taken  immediately 
to  his  bed/  get  these  cumbrous  materials  conveyed  into  the 
Pacha's  palace^  through  myriads  of  suspicious  guards,  without 
observation?  How  attained  he  all  bis  chemical  knowledge  of 
pickling  and  preserving,  (although  he  was  fond  oi  iweetmeats 
when   even  a   schoolboy) — to   say   nolhing  of  masonry?      He 
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Qut-Herods  the  innkeeper  in  Dalmatiai,  who  used  to  kill  little 
hoys,  salt  them^  and  sell  them  as  pork  to  his  customers^  till 
found  out  by  San  Nicolas^  the  Old  Nick  of  our  exclamations. 
If  this  scene  had  not  occurred  at  Tunis,  Jussuf  would  certainly 
have  cut  off,  what  the  Dey  of  Algiers  is  afraid  of,  his  ears.  We 
venture  to  surest,  too,  as  a  critical  emendation  to  Pickler,  in 
case  of  a  second  edition,  that  the  nose  would  be  more  appro- 
priately put  into  the  '  gold  snuff-box '  than  the  tongue.  However, 
— '  in  less  than  two  hours  all  was  finished  ;*  that  is,  the  kilUng, 
pickling,  and  mason's  work.  He  then  goes  to  the  Greek's 
room,  and  plunders  his  presses;  for  one  good  turn  deserves 
another.  The  next  evening  he  meets  Kabbuhra  on  the  terrace, 
and  gives  her  the  three  relics : — '  Here  have  you  the  hand 
that  dared  to  seize  you,  here  the  eyes  that  watched  us  mali- 
ciously, here  the  tongue  that  threatened  us  with  shame.'  (p.  45.) 
Kabbuhra,  gentle  and  romantic,  and  hardly  in  her  teens,  was  of 
course  'soon  tranquillised  by  the  details  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  still  trembling  at  my  danger,  dissolved  in  love !'  (i.  45.)  Thus 
did  this  Algerine  Othello  win  his  Desdemona,  whom  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  some  day  that  he  has  killed,  and  whom, 
as  Pickler*  obiter  tells  us,  he  has  already  deserted.  We  pass 
over  the  details  of  the  effects  produced  by  this  soothing,  anodyne, 
tranquillising  scene,  and  those  'rapturous  remembrances  which 
ever  more  and  more  attracted  the  most  ardent  attention '  of  Pickler, 
who,  as  a  pupil  of  the  romantic  school,  entertains  (or  wishes  it  to 
be  so  supposed)  a  burning  idolatrous  adoration  for  woman,  ma- 
terial woman.  The  idiosyncracy  of  men  of  the  finest  imagination 
and  genius  is  too  often,  and  to  their  own  undoing,  allied  with  a 
passionate  temperament ;  but  their  imitators  are  always  disgusting 
their  readers  with  stuff  about  raptures  and  transports,  which  eveiry 
manor  woman  of  common  sense,  and  half  the  age  of  Pickler,  must 
know  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  Pickler  ingeniously  asks,  in 
one  of  his  works,  why  '  a  heart  so  loving  as  his  own  is  not  social  ?' 
Simply,  we  opine,  because  he  is  a  cold  selfish  sensualist,  loving 
woman  not  for  herself,  but  for  himself,  as  a  mere  instrument  of 
his  pleasures.  Jussuf,  who  had  received  a  Tunisian  education, 
naturally  enough  entertained  rather  a  Turkish  feeling  towards 
the  fair  sex.     He  thus  draws  the  portrait  of  his  Kabbuhra : — 

*  Who  can  describe  what  a  heavenly  being  that  girl  was,  what  an 
inestimable  treasure  of  feeling,  prudence,  and  strength  of  character, 
reposed  in  her  tender  bosom,  and  what  irresistible  graces  encircled  a 
soul  breathing  nothing  but  love  V — p.  45. 
This  epitome  of  '  feeling  and  prudence'  (and  we  trust  Master  Jus- 

*^  On  the  13th  of  April  Jussuf  calls  on  Pickler  at  Bona,  *  having  be^n  too  lonj; 
dtttainedatAlgiertbj  a*  fieie^  Kabbuhra.*    >       • 
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snf  may  yet  find  he  has  caught  a  Tartar)  gave  soon  after  a  proof 
of  the  strength  of  her  arm  as  well  as  of  her  character.  The  lovers' 
are  surprised  one  night  by  a  black  eunilch  sent  by  the  Pacha  to 
inquire  after  his  daughter's  health,  who  had  prudently  shammed 
sickness  to  gratify  her  soul,  which  breathed  nothing  but  love. 
The  eunuch,  on  seeing  Jussufsfeet  '  under  the  Psyche' — it  is  all 
a  la  Cupid  and  Psyche — quits  the  room  horrified,  as  he  well 
might,  at  the  intrigues  of  this  heavenly  spinster : — 

*  At  the  same  moment  I  saw  Kabbubra,  half-naked,  spring  up  like 
lightning '  [in  another  place  he  describes  her  as  following  him  "  with  the 
activit}^  of  a  squirrel'* — i.  13],  *  and  seizing  my  kanjar,  dart  out  of  the 
room  after  him.  I  heard  a  stifled  cry,  when  my  beloved,  whom  I  was 
hastening  to  follow,  rushed  back  again,  covered  with  bloody  with  the 
dagger  in  her  right  hand,  and  fell  half  senseless  into  my  arms.  "  He  is 
dead,"  said  she,  drawing  a  deep  hreath ; — [one  of  her  love-breathing 
draughts] — ^**  he  was  just  hurrying  up  the  stairs,  when  I  plunged  the 
dagger  into  his  ugly  black  body."  [What  an  irresistible  treasure  this 
pretty  fair  body  is !  ]  "  It  was  our  only  chance,  Jussuf,  and  I  had  no 
time  for  reflection.  Now  help  me  to  consider  what  we  must  do  next." 
She  drew  me  with  these  words  into  the  next  room,  where  lay  the  corpse 
of  the  eunuch,  now  watched  by  the  attendant  who  before  had  slumbered 
on  her  post ;  so  that  she  did  not  perceive  his  entrance.  We  threw  a 
woollen  covering  over  the  body  to  absorb  the  blood,  washed  clean  the 
marble  floor  which  it  had  stained,  and  then  prepared,  since  there  was  no 
other  way  of  disposing  of  it,  to  conceal  the  body  in  the  garden,  where 
the  ruin  of  an  ancient  archway  would  much  favour  our  design.  With 
the  help  of  another  girl  who  was  still  awake,  we  completed  our  difficult 
task,  after  an  hour  of  excessive  anxiety.  *'  I  must  here,"  continues 
Pickler,  "interrupt  Jussuf,  to  point  out  a  very  cliaracteristic  tmk^ 
namely,  that  after  this  liiile  interruption,  the  enamoured  pair  returned 
quietly  to  their  couch,  and  continued  together  till  morning!"' — pp. 
217,218. 

We  hope  and  believe,  for  the  honour  of  humanity  and  woman- 
hood, that  his  Highness  is  'romancing/  and  that  all  this  dreadful 
account  of  blood-exdted  lust  is  but  a  piece  of  homage  to  that 
craving  after  more  than  ordinary  guilt  which  characterise  the 
'  distorted  and  convulsive  life  '  of  French  and  German  melodrame. 
It  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  servile  imitators  to  carry  the  peculiarities 
of  their  model  into  depraved  and  absurd  extremities.  Thus 
Fickler,  who  sees  in  Jussuf  a  personification  of  the  Corsair,  has 
probably  borrowed  a  Gulnare  from  the  original  poem.  .  The 
eagle  plume  stolen  from  the  mighty  Byron  by  this  German  jay 
is  misplaced  and  dishonoured  with  an  equal  want  of  taste  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Conrad,  whose  unrelenting  scimitar, 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  battle,  deals  death  around,  cannot  even 
imagine  that  Gulnare  could  be  so  cruel  and  imfepiinme  as  to  de- 
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stroy  her  tyrant  even  to  obtain  tbe  safety  of  her  lover  and  himflelf . 
'  Thanks  to  that  softening  heart>  she  could  not  kill !'  One  little 
stain  on  her  forehead,  ^  'twas  but  a  spot,'  reveals  the  dreadful 
guilt,  and  at  once  freezes  every  vein. 

^  That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 

Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek. 

Blood  he  had  view'd,  could  view  unmoved  I  but  then 

It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men.' 

Corsair^  x. 
Whatever  wildness,  romance,  or  poetry,  may  exist  in  these  ori- 
ental incidents,  the  spell  is  dissolved  when  the  sacred,  immutable, 
universal  laws  of  the  human  heart  are  trampled  upon.  The 
reader  can  only  feel  disgust  at  the  recital,  and  contempt  for  an 
author,  whose  object  is  merely  to  produce  a  morbid  unnatural 
effect.  This  Greek- cutting-up-and-pickling  Jussuf  is  but  an 
Algerinc  Greenacre;  and  tins  Kabbuhra,  that  treasure  of  woman, 
a  more  hardened  principal  than  Mrs.  Gale,  his  wretched  para- 
mour and  housekeeper.  The  romantic  system,  when  carried  into 
private  practice,  is  most  likely  to  produce  both  felons  and  strum- 
pets in  great  abundance.  Pickler  favours  us  with  the  recipe  for 
the  perfect  character  of  a  romantic  heroine.  It  requires  to  be 
made  up  of  the  following  twenty  qualities,  neither  more  nor 
less : — 

*  1.  Beauty.  2.  Youth.  3.  A  striking  qucdity,  4.  Gentleness.  5. 
Fidelity.  6.  She  must  exhibit  the  movements  of  a  soul  which  seeks 
for  love  unconsciously  to  itself.  7.  The  growth  of  the  emotions,  suddeu 
blushing  and  turning  pale — soft  thrills.  8.  The  flaming  up  of  a  heart 
that  seeks  to  devote  itself  to  its  lord.  9.  The  half-mocking  gaiety 
which  parodies  the  behaviour  of  the  lover,  his  endeavours  and  his 
vows.  10.  The  expression  of  the  tender  passion,  making  itself  mani- 
^t  in  the  glances,  in  the  trembling  of  the  voice,  in  the  whole  being. 
11.  Forgetfulness  of  the  whole  world,  involuntary  absence  of  mind, 
characterising  the  passion.  12.  Passion  mounting  still  higher;  disre- 
gard of  self  in  consistent  actions,  neglect  of  all  things,  even  of  dress, 
13.  Uneasiness  and  tenderness,  bitterness  and  joy.  16.  Silent  expression 
of  love  returned.  17.  A  relapse — affectation  ;  she  repulses  the  ca- 
resses of  one  whom  she  inwardly  adores.  18.  Modesty  seeking  to  con- 
ceal the  violence  of  desire  which  struggles  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul. 
19.  The  triumph — ^the  development  of  the  soul  and  all  the  senses.  20. 
The  happy  time^  when  one  no  longer  conceals  the  felicity  which  one 
receives  and  imparts,  but  boldly  displays  it  to  the  world,  when  the 
person  is  more  adorned,  in  order  to  please  the  more,  to  increase  and 
render  perpetual  the  rapturous  intoxication  to  which  the  soul  entirely 
surrenders  itself.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  208, 209. 

Strip  this  disgusting  trash  of  its  flimsy  verbiage,  and  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  harlot's  progress  (any  allusion  to  marriage  is  of 
course  too  unromantic),  where  the  loss  of  virtue  is  succeeded  by 
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bra]fe»-£GU)6d,  rouged^  imshrinldiig  profi%acy ;  and  yet  U>  such  a 
hermne  as  this  does  our  German  prince^  a  countryman  of  Schlegel^ 
dare,  in  his  relentless  ignorance^  to  oompare  the  gentle^  feminine^ 
and  beautiful  Juliet  of  Sbakspeare !  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work 
he  favours  us  with  an  abstract  of  the  rights  of  womanj  that  is>  of 
romantic  woman^  perfect  in  all  her  moral  and  phytioal  mamfes- 
iations : — 

*'  She  belongs  only  where  she  has  freely  given  her  heart,  and  only  so 
long  as  he  to  whom  it  is  given  knows  how  to  keep  it !  The  corUraiy  U 
violence  to  sacred  nature^  and  is  barbarous,* — vol.  iii.  p.  331. 

Jussuf  and  his  Kabbuhra  continue  their  intrigue^  to  which  a  con- 
stant zest  is  added  by  the  '  little  incidents'  which  we  have  extracted, 
and  the  difficulties  of  meeting.  The  Bardo  or  palace  of  the  Dey 
'  is  built  over  a  labyrinth  of  subterranean  passages/  in  which  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals  are  ^carelessly  abandoned.'  He 
proceeds  through  a  catacomb  of  ^  skeletons  and  heaps  of  bones,' 
lighting  his  way,  not  with  one  of  Davy's  lamps,  but  ^  by  striking 
fire  with  his  dagger  from  the  stone  walls.'  These  night  daggers  are 
of  the  greatest  service  in  Algerine  amours.  Jussuf  in  the  day 
'  wore  a  superb  Persian  dagger  in  his  belt,  which  after  dinner  the 
company  eagerly  admired: — when  the  graceful  Coimtess  d'Erlon 
(the  spouse  of  '  old  shot  and  com  )  took  it  into  her  hand,  he  said, 
with  the  sweetest  smile,  ^  Madame,  vous  pouvez  le  toucher  hardi- 
ment^  avec  ceLui-la'^e  n*ai  pas  encore  coupe  de  tete.'  (vol.  i.  p.  87.) 
Innocent,  romantic  simplicity !  Jussuf  made  himself  quite  at 
ease  in  the  vault,  where  *  he  was  often  obliged  to  stay  three  or 
four  hours  resting  upon  bones,  and  more  than  once  did  he  vary 
the  position  of  the  skulls,  that  he  might  rest  more  comfortably.' 
How  this  bone-grubbing  indolence^  this  bed  of  roses  of  a  delicate 
Ghoul,  would  have  delighted  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett !  When  all  the 
palace  lights  were  put  out,  he  emerges  into  the  garden,  having 
bribed  honest  Andrea,  the  gardener,  who  helps  him  up  ^  an  aque- 
duct, where  poor  Kabbuhra  used  to  wait  for  me  half  the  night.' 
Time  flies !  A  rival  appears,  whose  skull  he  pares  off,  like  a 
turnip^  at  one  blow,  and  '  Mohammed  was  obliged  ever  after  to 
wear  a  silver  cap,'  which  we  conclude  is  the  romantic  phrase  for 
being  trepanned.  In  due  time  Kabbuhra  proves  in  that  state 
which  gives  such  pain  to  unmarried  lovers:  this  furnishes  the 
pretty  pair  with  another  romantic  incident.  ^  An  old  negress  un- 
dertook to  procure  a  miscarriage ;  and  although  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded by  means  only  knovm  in  the  East,  Kabbuhra  was  for  several 
days  in  danger  of  her  Hfe.'  (vol.  i.  p.  52).  A  ^  brief  respite'  of 
tranquil  repose  succeeds  to  this  new  murder.  The  Pacha,  in 
setting  bis  house  in  order  and  making  some  repairs^  finds  the 
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task  of  picklefd  Gfeek  in  Jusunifs  niche :  all  the  lie«  our  hero 
can  tell^  and  he  does  lie  like  a  trooper^  avail  him  nothmg ;  he  is 
taken  to  be  beheaded  in  the  well-known  subterranean  vault ;  but 
at  the  fatal  moment^  lo !  the  latnp  is  accidentally  extinguished — 
he  escapes  in  the  charnel-house  labyrinth^  where  he  remains 
'three  days  and  three  nights'  without  other  nourishment  than 
the  loathsome  slimy  vrater,  and  a  sort  of  mushroom  that  grew  on 
the  humid  walls,  (vol.  i.  p.  58.)  '  Rather  a  worse  diet  than  the 
iced  champagne  and  champignons  aux  croutons  of  his  Highness. 
He  gropes  his  way  at  last  to  the  wfell-known  garden  door,  and 
^  sinks  down  with  indescribable  delight  on  his  old  bed  of  repose, 
the  well-known  skeletons,  which  he  tenderly  hugged  as  his  de- 
liverers.' (vol.  i.  p.  58.)  He  then  '  stumbles  against  a  rough 
body,  and  hears  a  hollow  sound.'  Horror  gave  him  new  energy. 
'  With  my  dagger  I  stabbed  the  unknown  being.'  (This  man 
'  all  action'  is  remarkably  handy  with  that  tool.;  '  Something 
heavy  fell  oh  me,  uttering  a  loud  groan :  at  the  same  moment  I 
felt  a  stream  of  warm  blood  pour  over  me.*  (vol.  i.  pp.  58,  9.) 
Bravo !  This  grand  opening  terminates,  however,  in  sad  bathos ; 
the  iriurdered  groaner  turns  out  to  be  the  ass  of  Andrea,  which 
he  had  been  ass  enough  *  to  tie  up  for  the  night  at  that  place.' 
Jussuf  '  curses  his  unhappy  fate.  Why,  we  cannot  imagine  ;  ex- 
cept the  regret  that  he  had  not  killed  a  man.  However,  it  is  an 
ill  wind*  that  blows  no  good,  and  he  turns  this  mere  deed  of  an 
unromantic  butcher  to  a  glorious  account.  It  is  the  sign  of  genius 
to  extract  pedrls  out  of  a  dunghill.  '  Nature  demanded  her 
rights,  and  the  blood  of  the  diead  ass,  which  I  swallowed  greedily, 
probably  preserved  me  from  a  complete  loss  of  my  remaining 
strength.'     What  poetry  in  action ! 

Jussufy  invigorated  by.  this  agreeable  draught,  which  operates 
like  steel  wine  (a  medicine  he  prescribes  for  others),  gets  a  bath 
and  a  clean  shirt  at  the  gardener's,  rejoins  Kabbuhra,  and  tells 
hii  innocent  tale  to  the  sweet  girl ;  '  whose  joy  now  bordered  on 
madness :"  finally,  he  makes  his  peace  with  the  Pacha  by  a  long 
story  (stiflRciently  ill  related  in  many  pages)  of  conquering  some 
rebels  in  the  mountains,  where  he  does  wonders  on  his  Arab 
barb  '  Sheitan  haila,  literally  the  hottest  of  Devils,' — (vol.  i.  p.  62) 
the  only  horse,  to  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  which  Pickler 
never  seems  to  have  borrowed.  Our  mild  Jussuf,  mounted  on 
this  devil  incarnate  of  quadrupeds,  surrounds  the  enenly,  *  about 
six  hundred  strong,  in  a  defile,  where  they  were  crowded  together, 
arid  deaf  to  the  supplications  and  offers  of  the  vanquished  to  sur- 
rehder,  I  ordered  (he  says)  that  they  should  all  be  put  to  the 
sword :  in  half  an  hour  every  one  of  (hem  had  ceased  to  exist.     I 
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will  not  deay  that  this  massitcre  may  be  called  cruel ;  but  I  felt 
so  irritated  at  the  repulse  I  had  met  with,  I  was  so  convinced  that 
these  barbikraua  mouataineers  deserved  to  be  treated  in  a  bar- 
barous manner,'  (how  humane  and  gentle !)  '  that  regarding  only, 
my  oum  interest,  feeling  assured  that  a  bloody  victory  was  neces- 
sary, no  other  consideration  prevailed.'  (vol.  i.  p.  67.)  Here  is 
Rousseau's  doctrine  of  feeling  carried  out  to  those  lengths  to 
which  such  a  standard  must  infallibly  tend.  This  skivering  and 
skeivering,  this  showing  no  mercy,  this  indiscriminate,  wholesale 
African  massacre,  is  justified  with  precisely  these  arguments  by 
the  advocates  of  Mina  and  Christina,  The  prudent  regard  of 
self-interest  only  is  thus  lauded  by  Pickler : — '  A  certain  unfeeling 
egotism  [egoismel,  united  with  prudence  and  light-heartedness, 
produces  more  recU  happiness  and  practical  enjoyment  of  life  than 
the  boasted  morality  of  the  schools  and  pulpits '  /.'/  His  Highness, 
we  calculate,  goes  the  whole  hog  in  eating  and  ethics.  Jussuf 
having  completed  his  career  of  murder  in  all  its  varieties,  from 
an  ass  to  a  heidiecatomb,  'stroking  his  handsome  brown  beard 
with  a  white  hand  ornamented  with  rings,'  observes  to  his  ad- 
miring listener  and  reporter,  who  has  also  a  Byronian  admiration 
of  his  own  soft,  tender,  beringed  hand,  (vol.  i.  137,)  *here  the 
first  act  of  my  draipa  closes.' 

The  second  act  opeijks  with  three  years,  of  dalliance  with  Kab- 
buhra,  which  repeated  murders  render  a  bli^sful  repose ;  '  for 
it  was  necessary  to  take  the  same  precautions  for  the  sake  of  her 
reputation,  and  give  no  edat  to  the  intrigue.'  (i.  p.  71.)  They 
resolve  at  length  to  elope  from  Tunis.  Then  ensues  a  length- 
ened account  of  their  escape  by  night,  laden  with  diamonds ;  the 
failure  of  the  ship,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  final  discovery  of  the 
project.  The  Pacha,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkably  mild 
old  gentleman,  imprisons  Jussuf  in  the  Darloala,  a  huge  fortress, 
from  whence,  however,  he  still  manages,  by  means  of  bribes,  to 
see  hia  Kabbuhra.  From  this  we  deduce  that  cash  is  as  omni- 
potent in  Africa  as  in  Europe,  and  that  Mahomet  and  Jupiter 
both  laugh  at  brazen  towers  and  locked-up  Danaes.  Jussuf  con- 
tinues his  narrative  '  with  his  irresistibly  amiable  smile.'  (i.  p.  78.) 
They  are  again  discovered,  and  the  Pacha,  who  already  had 
shown  the  patience  of  a  Jpb,  now  sends  the  chief  of  the  Mame- 
lukes to  our  hero  with  a  cup  of  poison.  Jussuf  having  been  fore- 
warned (it  is  always  so  in  a  romance),  manages,  by  means  of  '  Mons, 
Lesseps,  the  son  of  the  French  consul,'  to  escape  in  the  frigate 
Adonis  (i.  p.  80)  ;  '  a  name,'  as  Pickler  observes, '  which  could  myt 
be  more  appropriately  chosen  for  the  person  it  was  to  bear.' 
This  scion  of  the  consulate  will  not  thank  our  author  for  revealing 
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these  extra-official  servicer  against  the  sovereign  to  whom  IhiT 
father  was  accredited.  We  will  here  remark,  that  conBuls  (great 
everywhere)  are  transcendently  so  in  Africa,  from  the  saup^on  of 
diplomacy  spread  over  their  mercantile  duties.  They  have  very 
large  salaries  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  and  drink  iced  chant* 
pagne,  which  all  travellers  report  to  be  delicious  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  96^  in  the  shade.  '  Being  isolated  and  deprived  of  amuse^ 
ment,  they  live  in  a  state  of  squabbling  envy,  hatred,  and  jealousy,* 
and  most  undiplomatically  push  this  so  far,  as  even  to  renounce  the 
merely  official  intercourse  with  each  other.'  (iii.  p.  302.)  Pickler, 
who  seems  to  have  dined  with  all  the  consuls,  gives  them  a  rare 
roasting,  which  will  be  considered  as  very  unofficial  from  Tangiert 
to  Tunis.  Our  Adonis  embarks  in  the  Adonis,  as  Pickler  did  in 
the  Crocodile,  ^  having  sent  a  thousand  loves  to  poor  dear  Kab- 
buhra.'  He  then,  with  due  regard  to  self-interest  and  number 
one,  '  fills  a  casket  with  all  his  jewels,  worth  more  than  a  millumy 
and  sews  up  some  diamonds  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  his  waistcoat,  which  afterwards  praoed  very  fortunate  to 
him,*  (i.  p.  81.)  We  dare  swear  they  did,  as  they  would  to  his 
Highness  and  the  whole  academy  of  romanticists,  whether  French 
or  German.  He  is  met  on  his  way  to  embareation  by  a  patrol 
— but  our  beau  sabreur  cuts  them  down  right  and  left,  escapes 
into  the  French  service,  and  '  takes  Bona  in  company  with  his 
friend  d'Armandy,*  of  whom  more  anon.  Jussuf  in  this  afiair 
developes  all  those  gentle,  humane,  and  other  qualities  which 
become  a  hero  of  romance.  He  generally  performs  himself  Ae 
duties  of  Jack  Ketch, '  in  which,*  (says  his  enthusiastic  biographer,) 
'  conformably  to  his  singular  character,  he  always  mingled  some- 
thing of  dramatic  interest*  We  suspect  that  the  concluding 
scene  of  this  dramatic  hero  will  smell  somewhat  of  the  brimstone 
of  Don  Juan  or  the  Freischiitz. 

Mons.  D'Armandy,  the  bosom  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Jussuf> 
'  has  for  thirty-five  years  led  the  life  of  one  of  Ariosto's  heroes  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.'  (i.  p.  £29.)  Pickler  describes  him  'as  a 
handsome  stately-looking  man,  with  that  noble  tranquillity  of 
manner  which  seems  to  indicate  most  surely  a  lofty  character, 
and  with  that  happy  physiognomy  which  wins  the  heart  at  a 
glance.'  (i.  p.  348.)  The  Baron,  at  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  was  a  captain  of  artillery.  'His  youthful  ardour  and 
boundless  dew)tion '  for  Napoleon  *  caused  him  not  only  to  receive 
his  dismissal,  but  also  to  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
haute  police.'  He  escapes,  intending  to  enter  the  Egyptian  service, 
pushes  on  to  India,  serves  against  the  English  until  his  new 
master  is  annihilated;    then  retires  to  'Muscat  (nc^'Moskau), 
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Ae  liell  of  Asia/  and  oommands  for  a  while  a  frigate  of  the 
Imaum ;  falls  sick^  goes  to  Persia^  and  is  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Khan,  and  covered  with  orders  of  diamonds ;  (all  Picker's 
heroes  are  monstrous  fond  of  these  pretty  stones ;)  leaves  Persia^ 
and  is  rohbed  by  the  Sinds  near  Hyderabad;  nearly  loses  his 
Kfe,  and  does  lose  all  his  jewels.  •  He  is  preserved  by  crossii^ 
the  English  border,  where  his  earKer  vieios  being  unktumon,  he  was 
kindly  received,  and  obtained  the  means  of  returning  to  Europe,' 
(L  p.  232).  In  ]B2d  he  reaches  Marseilles,  and  proceeds  to 
Paris  with  his  Persist  title  and  his  Persian  passport,  where  his 
'  oriental  costume,'  &c.,  create  a  sensation.  He  wins  the  favour 
of  Chateaubriand,  that  arch  charlatan,  and  is  made  consul  at 
Mocha ;  acts  *  compromised  there  by  means  of  a  Greek  Corsair 
on  the  Red  8ea,'  and  is  nearly  poMoned  by  the  Arabian  authorities ; 
takes  refuge  on  board  an  English  frigate,  and  at  last  is  appointed 
consul  at  Damietta.  The  results  of  the  three  glorious  days  of 
1850  deprive  him  of  his  civil  office,  but  he  is  reinstated  in  his 
artillery  rank  by  Soult.  '  This  was  the  man  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Jussuf,  acted  as  one  heart  and  one  soul.*  (i.  p. 
£34.)  This  pair  of  Algerine  Arcadians,  the  Pylades  and  Orestes 
of  Africa,  the  Siamese  youths  of  the  desert,  swear  an  eternal 
friendship  with  our  Silesian  traveller.  He  is  admitted  into  a 
soul-and-body  co-partnership ;  for,  as  he  says,  *  les  beaux  esprits 
se  rencontrent.' 

This  trio  do  not  seem  to  have  behaved  with  equal  cordiality 
to  an  honest  member  of  the  French  foreign  mercenary  legion, 
now  deceased ;  and  yet  this  hero  appears  to  us  to  have  fought 
Ins  way  on,  with  the  same  exclusive  regard  to  his  own  interests, 
and  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
as  our  'gentle  and  humane  '  Jussuf.  It  is  true  that  he  was  poor; 
and  not  quite  so  much  in  the  Rundle  and  Bridge  line  as  the 
Baron  and  his  friend,  vrith  whom  diamonds  are  always  as  plenty 
as  biackberries,  and  who  have  as  many  about  their  persons  as  his 
Highness  of  Muri^au  has  of  those  little  troublesome  animalcule 
which  he  with  an  amusing  naivete  calls  '  African  brown-beetles.' 
Pickler  opens  his  account  of  this  new  character  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  rivet  our  attention.  *  Strange  fates  are  those  com- 
bined with  the  foreign  legion :  to  know  them  all  were  to  find  a 
rich  mine  for  almanack  tales;*  and  criminal  cases,  which  find 
fmofUT  in  so  many  eyes,  would  not  be  wanting.  Take  a  slight 
sketch  found  among  his  papers  cfter  his  death'  (i.  p.  123.)     Am 

*  Not  almanacks  of  Francis  Mooce,  but  de  Gotha,  into  which  the  choicest  non* 
is  admitted  as  ifliU  our  annuaUh  -    • 
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den  papieren  ernes  verstorbenen,  we  believe  m^ans  in  English  the 
•  Leiters.  of  a  German  Prince.' 

The  patriotic  legionary  makes  his  debut  in  his  quarters  at  the 
Escurial^  where^  with  his  Serjeant^  they  rob  and  murder  solitary 
travellers.  One  victim  having  only  '  nine  sous  in  his  pocket/  his 
conscience^  for  the  first  time^  reproaches  him  so  bitterly  'for 
having  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  to  ^ain  such  a  paltry  sum,' 
(i.  p.  19,5,)  that  he  quarrels  with  his  Serjeant  and  kills  mm  for 
nothing.  He  then  deserts^  and  enters  the  National  Guard ;  con- 
tracts debts^  '  laments  with  much  honesty  his  inabiUty  to  pay  them ;' 
makes  love,  and  having  *  about  this  time  the  misfortune  to  be/ 
as  he  facetiously  expresses  it>  Uhe  illegitimate  son-in-law  of  a 
respectable  merchant/  makes  ofi>  and  '  devotes  himself  to  freedom 
and  Poland/  He  is,  however,  caught  by  the  Russians ;  '  escapes, 
and  travels  with  a  Polish  groom,  who  passed  himself  off  as  a 
colonel,  and  laying  claim  in  every  shape  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  friends  of  Poland,  finds  his  way  comfortably  back  to  France 
again.'  (i.  p.  125.)  How  much  he  had  pocketed  from  our  Philo- 
Polish  Committees,  Philo- Polish  Balls,  &c.  &c.  we  regret  to  say 
we  are  not  distinctly  told ;  but  we  gather  that  he  was  in  high 
request  for  a  time  among  some  of  the  gaping,  gulping  circles 
of  our  second-rate  liberal  aristocracy,  and  fifteenth-rate  blue- 
stockingism.  However,  having  got  back  to  Paris,  where  grooms 
do  not  so  easily  pass  muster  for  Polish  colonels,  he  soon  wearies 
of  the  pave,  and  '  for  another  change,  enlists  in  the  service  of 
Don  Pedro,  to  go  to  Portugal.  The  miserable  transport  was 
shipwrecked,  nearly  the  whole  crew  drowned ;  he  and  two  com- 
rades alone  being  saved  by  the  mercy  of  Providence.'  (i.  p.  125.) 
He  '  begs  and  plunders  his  way  to  Mentz,*  where  he  settles  down 
as  a  smuggler,  and  does  pretty  well  until  he  is  discovered,  when, 
having  killed  one  of  the  preventive  service,  he  starts  for  Strasburg 
with  some  of  his  companions ;  and  there  '  they  enlist  in  the  foreign 
legion,  and  reach  Algiers  in  good  health.'  He  concludes  his  story 
with  this  remark,  '  I  like  this  place  very  well,  and,  tired  of  wan- 
flering,  1  think  I  shall  soon  send  for  one  of  the  wives  I  obtained 
during  my  long  travels  in  various  countries.'  (vol.  i.  p.  130.) 

Such  was  this  French  foreign  legionary,  '  a  patriot  from  prison 
and  prejudice  freed.'  His  raiment,  according  to  Sir  Gr^iviHe 
Temple,  was  a  sort  of  Devil's  Own ;  it  was  called  ^  La  Legion  de 
Paris,  and  composed  originally  of  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the 
population  of  the  French  capital,  whose  irregular  and  insubordi- 
nate conduct  soon  gained  for  them  from  the  troops  of  the  line  the 
nickname  of  ''  Bedouins  de  Paris."  '  (vol.  i.  p.  28.)  This  corps 
has  since  that  gone  to  Spain,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Constituti<Hial 
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goverilment,  and  put  down  the  Inquisition  and  Don  Carlos.  We 
naturally  feel  proud  in  the  reflection  that  our  mercenaries  were 
young  men  of  another  stamp — of  an  honest  character^  earning  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  learning  the  art  of  war  under  General 
Evans,  *  without  any  regard  for  pay,  and  solely  animated  by  the 
glorious  cause  of  freedom.' 

*  Reason,  philosophv,  fiddledum  diddledum, 
Peace,  and  fraternity,  higgledy  pigglcdy.* 
We  have  alluded  to  the  life  of  this  French  legionary  to  show 
how  the  system  works,  whether  high  or  low,  when  stripped  of  the 
diamonds  of  rcnnance,  and  carried  into  private  life.  '  This  dis- 
torted and  convulsive  existence,'  which  combines  the  vicious 
practice  of  French  sensualism  with  the  impure  infidel  theories  of 
German  metaphysics,  will,  we  apprehend,  meet  with  few  advo- 
cates amongst  respectable  merchants,  solitary  travellers,  charitable 
philanthropists— -or  even  among  young  women,  whether  single  or 
married,  seduced  or  deserted. 

Such,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  epitome  of  the  first  volume  of  Semi- 
lasso  in  Africa.  The  original  work  was  published  at  Stutgardt 
in  five  volumes.  The  two  last  of  the  English  translation  are 
somewhat  less  objectionable,  being  more  descriptive  of  the  wild 
scenery  and  people  among  whom  the  author  made  excursions. 
His  accounts  are  often  amusing,  whether  enlarging  on  his  own 
or  other  people's  costume, — ^his  own  or  other  people's  eating; 
riding,  smoking,  and  suffering  from  wind  and  weather — the 
mountains  he  ascends,  for  he  is  the  Auldjo  of  Silesia— or  the 
temples  and  towers  he  intends  to  erect '  in  his  park  at  Mu3kau'— ^ 
which  will  ecUpse,  by  and  by,  le  plus  beau  chateau  du  monde,  that 
of  the  great  Westphalian  Baron  de  Thunder-ten-tronckh,  which 
had  a  door  and  a  window.  Pickler  scnnetimes  mingles  his  sub- 
lime, his  pathos,  with  the  bathos,  and  moralizes  gastro-pathetically 
over  dung  beetles  (vol.  iii.  p.  58)— or  speculates  on  water-leeches 
which  get  into  people's  stomachs  and  kill  them  (vol.  iii.  p.  5S) 
those  poor  bloodsuckers  which  get  into  his  ostrich  iron-digesting 
duodenum,  will  have  the  worst  of  it.  At  another  time  he  enlarges 
on  attacks  on  boars  and  attacks  from  lions ;  then  he  descends 
to  the  fleas  which  worry,  the  bugs  which  bite,  and  the  muskitoes 
which  sting ;  then  he  informs  us  that  he  is  taken  off  by  the  court* 
fools  of  the  Kaids,  who  are  great  mimics  (vol.  iii.  p.  212);  then 
that  he  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  traveller  of  unusual  distinction  ; 
at  others  treated  as  a  dealer  in  candles,  as  at  Duera  (vol.  i« 
p.  106).  There  is  rather  too  much  about  endless  salams  and 
tedious  ceremonials  of  visiting  pachas,  their  horses,  women, 
mamelukes,  pipes,  and  coffee ;  the  eternal  cactus,  and  oleander 
and  obelisk-like  sable  cypresses  in  all  and  everything.     There  is, 
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moreover^  too  much  of  himself^  ^  hii  suite/  ^  my  lieutenant/  '  my 
secretary/  and  'my  eye-glass/  He  gets  sentimental,  hungry^ 
and  facetious  at  Utica,  where  he  drinks  to  the  health  of  Cato  in 
Elysium,  and  '  exclaiming  with  Cato,  Now  I  am  master  of  my- 
self, seized,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  wing  of  a  fowl'  (vol.  iL 
p.  106).  Sir  Grenville  Temple  infonns  us  that  Utica  is  now 
called  Boo  Shater,  '  the  father  of  talents  abUiiy,'  Shater  being 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Cato  (i.  $56). 

At  Tunis  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  English  Consuls  Sir  Thomas 
Reade,  and  is  courtly  enough,  in  order  to  please  mine  host,  to  join 
in  a  slap  against  Napoleon,  who  elsewhere  is  the  standing  hero 
of  his  idolatry.  He  informs  us  that  the  emperor,  ^  when  he  was 
opened,  was  foimd  as  much  in  flesh  as  if,  according  to  Sir  Thomas's 
jocular  expression,  he  bad  been  regularly  fattened  up '  (vol.  iii. 
p.  £91)*  This  jocularity,  '  for  gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a  joke,' 
reminds  us  of  the  behaviour  of  certain  animals  to  the  sick  hon  in 
the  fable.  Pickler,  if  he  had  remained  longer  in  these  consular 
quarters,  would  probably  have  cut  up  even  fatter  from  '  the  sodal 
breakfasts,'  in  which  he  there  revelled — ^followed,  after  a  gallop  to 
some  mountain  top,  by  '  the  sohd  dinner,  iced  champagne,  and 
excellent  claret,  with  the  necessary  oondusion  of  a  glass  of 
madeira,  which  has  passed  the  J^ine '  (vol.  iii.  p.  29d)*  All  this  is 
ifurpassing  good  in  bis  highnesses  line.  Indeed,  all  traveller9 
make  grateful  mention  of  the  goodness  of  these  consular  caterers; 
particularly  Pickler,  who  swajlows  any  ginen  quantity  of  wine, 
without  asking  any  more  questions  than  a  monk  of  the  middle 
ages ;  'pour  on,  and  I'll  endure ! ' 

'  Funde  vinum  fuude,  tanquam  sint  fluminis  und«, 
Nee  queeras  unde,  eed  funde  semper  abunde !  * 
Sir  Thomas  having  bad  adieu  to  St.  Helena,  lives  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  and  if  he  weeps,  he  does  so  more  like  a  Gruyere 
pheese  than  a  Scipio  or  Marius.  These  ruins  were  redolent  of 
good  cheer,  and  resonant  with  joking  and  jollification  so  Jong  back 
as  the  visit  of  that  Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who  wrote  half  ft 
volume  about  Carthage,  having  only  gone  once  to  the  spot,  during 
ft  residence  of  six  weeks  at  Tunis.  He  tells  us  that '  Les  ruinea 
de  Carthage  entendoient  le  son  d'un  violon  Franks;  on  ne 
s'embarrassoit  ni  de  Scipion,  ni  d'Annibalj  ni  de  Marius,  ni  de 
Catpn  d'Utiquo,  qu'on  eut  fait  boire  (car  il  aimoit  le  vin),  s'il  se 
fut  avise  de  venir  gourmander  I'assepiblee.'  (vol,  iii.  p.  1^0 
pickler  having  cackled  and  gormandised  with  oiu*  consular  knighl 
-—oh  I  noctes  coenaeque  Deum — ^having  discussed  these  delicacies, 
^d  dissected  Buonaparte,  gives  us  a  slight  lecture  on  Cadis  and 
Tunisian  law,  from  which  we  collect  that  much  depends  on  iixe 
length  of  the  judge's  and  the  strength  of  the  culprit*s  fooi  as  lo 
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die  qiumtnm  of  Bastinado.  His  work  is  a  perfect  olla-podrida : 
part  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  with  telling  stories  in  a 
Uvouac,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Africa^  and  are  the  com- 
mon ghost  and  murder  tales  of  German  horror,  or  the  vulgar 
pastimes  of  beer-swilling  students.  Letter  xxxii.  professes  to  give 
an  abstract  of  the  history  of  Tunis,  Mahometanism,  and  the  Jews  : 
it  is  addressed  with  an  '  eagle  feather '  pen  to  '  Privy  Councillor 
Gravell !  in  Wolfshayn,  the  man  with  the  eagle  glance.'  The 
letter  is  long  and  dry,  as  Pickler  admits  (vol.  vl  p.  146).  It  con- 
sists of  information  derived  from  a  Mr.  Noah  and  Mariano  Stinka, 
the  secretary  to  the  bey.  This  functionary  would  have  been  an 
appropriate  authority  for  the  minute  accounts  which  his  highness 
sent  to  the  princess  of  P.  JIftiaitrau  of  '  the  dirt  and  stinks  *  of 
Tunis,  with  which  we  will  not  incommode  our  readers  bevond 
rmnarking,  that,  as  his  penultimate  work  was  entitled  '  Tutti 
Frutti,'  Tutte  Stinke  would  have  been  just  the  thing  for  his 
chapter  on  Tunis,  a  town  as  renowned  for  natural  bad  smells  as  it 
is  for  the  fragrance  of  its  artificial  perfumes. 

Neither  will  we  make  any  extracts  from  the  clasttcal  and 
antiquarian  part  of  his  romance, — all  that  is  a  most  decideth 
lulore.  His  observations  of  ruined  buildings  and  their  localities 
are  hasty,  slight,  and  devoid  of  every  kind  of  geographical  or 
architectural  knowledge,  although  he  'travelled  with  a  pocket 
Virgil,  and  a  Shaw  in  folio.' — (iii.  p.  44.)  His  highness  delights 
in  picking  a  hole  in  the  excellent  book  of  this  honest  old  traveller, 
from  whose  pages,  whatever  is  really  Valuable  in  his  own  has  been 
extracted :  we  would  back  the  Doctor's  account  against  the  Prince's 
in  every  particular,  and  at  large  odds.  His  highness  cannot  con- 
descend to  the  drudgery  of  measuring  columns  and  deciphering 
inscriptions  (iii.  p.  l6l).  *  My  secretary '  was  fully  occupied  in 
writing  down  his  dictations.  His  highness  '  often  regretted  that 
no  professed  antiquarian  in  Europe  should  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  join  him,  and  that  his  government  should  not  have 
thought  proper  to  attend  to  his  suggestions  on  that  point '  (iii. 
p.  45).  It  has  often  been  remarked,  to  the  credit  of  the  autocrats 
of  Berlin,  that  they  have  omitted  no  useful  or  practical  opportunity 
of  obtaining  and  diffusing  knowledge  among  their  countrymen ; 
and  we  calmly  consider  their  conduct  towards  the  prince  as  a  proof 
of  discretion  and  soundness  of  judgment:  he,  in  fact,  has  no 
feeling  wha;tever  for  the  past ; — '  these  inquiries  belong  rather  to 
the  lovers  of  such  things  for  themselves  than  answer  any  real 
purpose,  when  there  are  no  geographical  or  historical  riddles  to 
be  solved  by  them ;  exeept  in  this  point  of  view,  what  is  dead 
and  past  possesses  value  and  interest  only  inasmuch  as  they  are 
again  reflected  by  the  present,  a  principle  which  I  in  my  own 
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person  continually  maintain '  (iii.  p.  280).  Dr.  Johnson>  who  wat 
no  conjuror  to  solve  riddles  like  a  Pickler,  thought  whatever 
removed  us  from  the  present  tended  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale 
of  moral  and  intellectual  dignity.  From  the  number  and  worth- 
lessness  of  the  inscriptions  with  which  Pickler  has  larded  his 
pages,  we  do  believe  that  he  is  telling  the  truth  when  he  observes, 
by  way  of  a  slap  at  Sir  Ghrenville  Temple,  *  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  observing  that  I  became  a  very  negligent  inscription  hunter  so 
soon  as  I  discovered  that  nothing  new  or  curious  was  to  be  found 
in  them ;  one  really  feels  sorry  for  the  paper  when  one  sees  bow 
much  useless  rubbish  of  this  sort  has  been  printed  *  (iii.  p.  M5). 
His  great  feats  are,  in  fact,  performed  with  his  knife  and  fork, 
or  on  horseback  or  assbadc  (iii.  p.  275)  :  the  latter  animal  plays 
a  fiddle  second  only  to  himself; — it  est  de  rigueur,  since  the 
days  of  Sancho  Pansa,  from  Sterne  to  Pickler,  that  a  sentimental 
tale  should  have  its  ass.  We  have  already  touched  upon  some  of 
the  high-wrought  scenes  in  which  this  '  hairy  fool '  enacts  such  a 
distinguished  part ;  but  Pickler  rides  his  hobby-ass  so  irresistibly 
Ihat  we  must  give  one  more  specimen : — 

'  My  tent  had  been  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a  stud  of  asses ' — [probably  a 
deUcate  attention  from  one  of  the  Kaid's  fools] — '  whose  continual  criea 
allowed  me  but  little  quiet :  it  was  one  consolation  that  my  knowledge 
•f  natural  history  was  so  far  increased  that  I  ascertained,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  one  ass  does  not  bray  like  another :  on  the  contrary,  I  found 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  expression  of  their  feeliuKs ;  a  whole  gamut  of 
tender  inflections,  of  intense  feeling,  of  almost  religious  resignation  to 
their  burden-carrying  duties,  which  surprised  me.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Schefer,  we  are  unjust  to  animal  nature,  which  yet  in  many  re- 
spects so  closely  resembles  our  oton,  when  we  deny  a  soul  to  beasts.' — 
vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

To  what  amiable  asinine  variety  Herr  Schefer  belongs  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining ;  it  is  clear  that  Pickler  is  not  one  of  the 
genus  asinirmm  Cajmchinum  religiosum.  It  is  told,  in  the  Golden 
Legend,  that  St.  Francis  was  interrupted  in  a  sermon  by  one  of 
that  variety,  who  put  in  his  word  by  braying  in  the  unknown 
tongue :  the  mendicant  monk  mildly  remonstrated  with  this 
brawler,  'Brother,  brother,  suflFer  me  first  to  finish  my  preaching  ;' 
whereupon  the  *  religiously  resigned '  animal  held  his  peace.  Had 
his  highness  civilly  begged  these  Moorish  asses  to  be  quiet,  we  are 
Satisfied  that  no  donkey  among  them  would  have  been  so  un- 
brotherly  as  to  force  his  conversation  on  him. 
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Abt.  VII. — An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Cmtoms  of  the  Ma- 
dem  Egyptians,  written  in  Egypt  during  the  years  1833,-34, 
axid  35,  partly  from  Notes  made  during  a  former  visit  to  that 
country,  in  the  years  1825,-26,-27,  and  28.  By  Edward 
William  Lane.     2  vols.     London. 

MR.  LANE'S  '  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modem  Egyptians '  forms  an  admirable  pendant  to  the 
•  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Chinese,'  by  Mr.  Davis.  These  two 
authors  are  perfect  masters  of  their  subjects.  Both  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages,  and  both  have  been  domesticated 
with  the  people  of  the  two  countries  respectively,  whose  manners 
and  customs  they  have  undertaken  to  describe ;  the  former  after  a 
residence  of  seven,  the  latter  of  nearly  twenty  years.  These 
circumstances  give  their  books  a  strong  claim  to  be  considered 
as  books  of  standard  value. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  and  their  expulsion 
by  the  English,  opened  a  wider  door  to  that  ancient  country, 
and  gave  a  facility  to  the  researches  of  travellers,  which  had  not 
jnreviously  existed ;  and  many  learned  and  intelligent  men,  both 
French  and  English,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded.  The  attention,  however,  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  visiters  has  chiefly  been  drawn  to  the  extraor- 
dinary antiquities  dispersed  over  almost  every  portion  of  this 
territory; — its  tombs,  its  temples,  its  obelisks,  and  its  pyramids : 
while  a  few  others,  both  on  the  spot  and  at  home,  have  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  decipher  a  language,  which 
has  lain  dormant  for  some  thousand  years,  and  of  which  we  have 
at  last  obtained,  or  think  we  have  obtained,  something  like  an 
alphabet,  made  out  from  those  hieroglyphical  chwacters  sculptured 
on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  the  sides  of  the  obelisks ;  but 
which,  after  all,  appear  to  designate  little  more  than  the  names 
of  certain  Kings  and  High  Priests.  Of  whatever  little  progress 
has  been  made  into  this  research,  an  account  will  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  our  Journal,  commencing  with  the  first  discovery 
of  these  characters — from  a  close  examination  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Rosetta  stone,  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Young,  down  to 
the  present  time  ;  and  to  these  articles  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  feel  an  interest  in  such  matters;  intending  to 
confine  our  attention,  in  the  present  instance,  solely  to  Mr.  Lane, 
as  he  has  done  exclusively  to  the  state  of  modern  Egypt  and  its 
inhabitants.  So  closely,  indeed,  has  he  stuck  to  his  subject,  that 
we  verily  believe  the  words  obelisk,  pyramid,  tomb,  temple,  never 
cmce  occur  throughout  the  two  volumes ; — not  a  mummy  even  once 
crosses  his  path. 
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Mr.  Lane  may  safely  be  set  down  for  an  honest  writer :  be 
not  only  tells  truths  and  the  whole  truth,  but  a  great  deal  mote  of 
it  than  was  necessary  to  make  his  work  pleasant  to  his  readers. 
What  we  mean  is  this ;  whole  pages  are  employed  in  an  endless 
repetition  of  the  idle  ejaculations,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  Koran, 
by  which,  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  the  Egyptians  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  to  a  degree  that  is 
absolutely  revolting. 

While  we  are  thus  hinting  at  a  fault,  we  may  as  well  touch  on 
another  which  we  think  must  prove  a  serious  stumbling-block  to 
the  general  reader  :  it  is  this  :  the  Arabic  name,  generally  placed 
in  a  parenthesis  and  in  italics,  is  almost  invariably  given  for  evfary- 
thing,  however  trifling,  which  Mr.  Lane  has  occasion  to  mention, 
in  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  cteation ;  for  every  article 
of  dress,  every  domestic  utensil,  every  trade,  occupation,  office^ 
or  distinction  among  men;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  general 
name,  we  are  frequently  presented  with  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine genders,  and  the  singular  and  the  plural  numbers  of  each 
word.  Now  this  we  deem  to  be  a  very  serious,  as  it  certainly  is 
an  unnecessary  obstruction.  To  take  up  Mr.  Lane's  book,  as  we 
beard  a  young  lady  observe,  is  like  setting  out  to  enjoy  a  walk 
across  a  verdant  meadow,  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  finding 
some  ugly  ditch  or  spiteful  stile  every  moment  intervening  to 
interrupt  the  pleasure  of  the  walk. 

Another  objection,  and  we  have  done :  the  orthography  of  all 
these  words,  above  alluded  to,  is  so  difierent  from  any  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  so  uncouth,  that  even  the  old  familiar  words  are  scarcely 
any  longer  recognized: — thus  we  have  Hharee'm  for  Harem» 
Ckoor-a'n  for  Koran,  Durwee'sh  for  Der\ise,  Khalee'feh  for 
Cediph,  Hha  gg  for  Hadj  or  Hadj'e,  and  so  on.  The  letter  h, 
winch  in  some  languages,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Russian^  is  no 
letter  at  all,  acts  a  most  important  part  in  Mr.  Lane*s  ortho- 
graphy, having  in  many  instances  a  five-horse  power,  as,  for  ex-- 
ample,  in  hkash'sha sheen — '  noisy  and  riotous  people,  who  smoke 
or  eat  hemp  ;  *  ffiaJJishesh'eh,  &c.  Mr.  Lane  says  he  writes  than 
according  to  a  particular  system,  best  calculated  to  enable  an 
English  reader  to  pronounce  them  with  tolerable  correctness :  it 
may  be  so;  but  the  pronunciation  is,  to  us  at  least,  ike  from 
easy«  Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  clearly  to  comprehend  what  this 
^  new  system'  is.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  feature  in  it,  that, 
in  the  many  thousand  Arabic  words  in  these  volumes,  there  is 
probably  not  one,  of  two  or  more  syllables,  that  has  not  one  or 
two  or  more  apostrophes  in  it.  No^  Mr.  Lane  tells  us,  what  is 
new  in  grammar,  that  '  an  apostrophe  denotes  a  guttural  sounds 
to  whidi  no  letter  of  our  alphabet  approximates :  it  is  like  thai 
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which  U  heard  in  the  bleating  of  sheep*  Here,  then,  we  have 
in  the  word  mem'a'leekeeyeh  (mamlukes)  no  lem  than /our  &Iea^«- 
inae;  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it  pronoiinced;  or 
this,  ahahh'hhateh  (a  female  b^gar)^  with  the  two  bleatingt 
and  the  sextuple  h\  Even  in  such  short  words  as  ar'am,  we  lees, 
we  cannot  understand  what  the  apostrophes  are  meant  for ;  in 
the  WGtd  ba'sha,  the  first  syllable  may,  no  doubt,  be  pronounced 
like  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  so  may  any  other  beginning  with  ba* 

We  entreat  Mr.  Lane  not  to  imagine  that  these,  which  we  ac< 
oount  as  blemishes^  are  noticed  for  the  sake  of  finding  fault,  but 
with  the  sole  view  of  drawing  his  attention  to  them,  and  to  advise 
him  to  discard  altogether,  in  a  new  edition,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  called  for,  what  really  has  the  appearance  of  conceit,  and 
to  adopt  an  orthography  more  congenial  with  our  language,  and 
on  the  plan  which  has  heretofore  been  followed  and  recommended 
t^  most  of  the  learned  men  in  the  Arabic  language,  Sir  William 
Jones,  SRr  Charles  Wilkins,  Mr.  Halhed,  Dr.  Wilson,  by  the 
Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Calcutta,  and  also  by  the  Oeo« 
graphical  Society  of  London,  in  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  the 
names  of  places  in  Marocco. 

But  pass  we  on  to  the  matter,  which  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  tiM  manner ;  and  from  this  we  shall  have  to  make  copious 
extracts,  as  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  mode  of  conveying  to 
our  readers  some  notion  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes ;  and, 
after  all,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  transferring  to  our  pages 
a  nnall  fractional  part  only. 

*  There  is  one  work,'  says  Mr.  Lane,  '  which  presents  most 
admirable  pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  it  is  '^  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,"  or  *' Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments:"  if  the 
English  reader  possessed  a  dose  translation  of  it  with  sufficient 
illustrative  notes,  I  might  almost  have  spared  myself  the  labour  of 
the  present  undertaking/  It  is  true  the  Arabs  are  now  just  the 
same  the  Arabs  ever  were,  even  long  before  that  entertaining  work 
was  composed — they  have  improved  in  nothing :  on  the  contrary, 
tbej  have  deeply  degenerated  in  everything.  It  is  also  true  they 
bttve  still  their  caliphs  and  cadis,  their  muftees  and  dervises,  their 
^lejks  and  agas ;  they  have  also  their  slaves  and  eunuchs,  and 
every  part  of  the  same  machinery ;  but  the  master  mind  to  work  it 
in  wanting.  The  pasha,  Mahommed  Ali,  is  a  different  kind  of 
being  from  our  friend  the  caliph  Haroun  el  Raschid. 

To  begin,  as  is  meet,  with  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  which  we 
ctSl  Cairo,  and  the  natives  Must,  Mr.  Lane  states  it  to  occupy  a 
space  equal  to  about  three  square  miles.  It  was  built  towards 
the    latter    end  of   the   tenth    century,    and  subsequently   sur^ 
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rounded  by  Saladin  with  a  wall,  the  gates  of  which  are  shut 
at  night ;  the  streets  are  unpaved,  narrow,  and  irregular.  The 
houses  have  small  wooden  grated  windows,  sufficiently  high  to 
render  it  impossible  for  a  person  passing  by  in  the  street,  even  on 
horseback,  to  see  through  them ;  but  the  females  within  have  a 
view  of  what  passes  in  the  street  through  the  open  lattice-work. 
In  the  architecture  of  the  mosques,  fountains,  and  private  houses, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable.  Those  inhabited  by  the  upper 
classes  are  large,  and  contain  a  harem,  or  women's  apartments,  and 
a  bath ;  the  latter  either  within  them  or  in  the  court-yard.  The 
appearance  of  the  city  is  sadly  disfigured  by  being  surrounded 
with  lofty  mounds  of  rubbish  from  fallen  houses  and  dust  taken 
out  of  the  town : — they  are  so  large  that  the  French,  during  their 
occupation  of  Egypt,  availed  themselves  of  them  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  forts  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  them 
have  been  removed  by  Mahomed  Ali,  with  considerable  labour ; 
and  if  the  whole  were  cleared  away  an  inestimable  benefit  would 
be  conferred  on  Cairo. 

We  have  understood  that  the  finest  specimens  of  Arabian 
architecture  in  Cairo  are  completely  in  ruins,  and  that  few  of  the 
mosques  remaining  are  objects  worthy  of  admiration.  A  recent 
traveller  says,  many  of  the  300  minarets  of  the  mosques  are  light  and 
elegant,  but  almost  all  are  out  of  the  perpendicular.  We  cannot 
indeed  look  at  the  drawings  of  two  of  those  given  in  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's work  without  feelings  of  regret  at  the  fate  which  so 
speedily  awaits  them.  The  houses  are  grotesque,  with  overhang- 
ing windows  on  the  second  story,  so  that  opposite  neighbours  niay 
almost  shake  hands  across  the  narrow  street.  We  think  it  is  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker  who  says  there  is  but  one  street  in  Cairo  as 
wide  as  Cranboum  Alley.  But  this  lively  baronet,  who  encoun- 
tered a  few  adventures,  and  got  into  some  scrapes  in  Egypt,  has  a 
laconic  way  of  describing  objects:  thus  he  says,  *  the  port  of 
Alexandria  has  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  mad  dog,  and  rocks  like 
teeth — ^protruding,  foaming,  and  threatening.' 

*  Very  few  large  or  handsome  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cepting in  the  metropolis  and  some  other  towns.  The  dwellings  of  the 
lower  orders,  particularly  those  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very  mean  de- 
scription :  they  are  mostly  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented  togedier 
with  mud.  Some  of  them  are  mere  hovds.  The  greater  number, 
however,  comprise  two  or  more  apartments;  though  very  few  are  two 
stories  high.  In  one  of  these  apartments,  in  the  houses  of  tlie  peasants 
in  .Lower  Egypt,  there  is  generally  an  oven  (foom),  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  entrance,  and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  chanibcr.  It 
resembles  a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and  is  about  breast-high :  it  is  con- 
structed of  brick  and  mud;  the  roof  arched  within,  and  flat  on  the  top. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  night-covering 
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tidring  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of  the  oven,  having  previouely 
lighted  a  fire  within  it ;  or  the  hushand  and  wife  only  enjoy  thia  luxury, 
and  the  children  sleep  upon  the  floor.' — Lane^  vol.  i.  pp.  23>  24. 

All  the  principal  specimens  of  architecture  in  Cairo  and  other 
Egyptian  towns  date  after  the  arrival  of  the  Fatemites.  The  most 
ancient  is  said  to  be  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  el  Hakem^  bearing  an 
inscription  of  the- year  393  of  the  Hegira — 1003  of  our  era.  This 
mosque^  though  less  striking  in  its  architecture  than  those  of  a 
subsequent  epochs  is  highly  interesting,  both  by  its  showing  the 
pointed  arch  to  have  been  then  in  common  use  among  the  Arabs, 
and  by  the  record  it  presents  of  the  pretended  prophetic  mission 
of  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Druses,  whose  mysterious  tenets 
are  preserved  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  so  opposed  to  the  religion 
of  Islam. 

But  the  most  interesting  work  in  Cairo,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  is  that  of  Ahmed  ebn  e'  Tooloon,  which  stands  on 
what  is  called^  the  K^lat-el-Kebsh,  a  rock  situated  beyond  the 
original  walls  of.  Cairo,  but  enclosed  within  the  new  circuit 
of  Saladin.  It  also  has  pointed  arches ;  and  having  been 
built  in  the  year  879^  shows  that  this  style  was  used  by  the 
Saracens  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  it  was  known 
in  our  country,  and  even  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years 
previous  to  the  Norman  conquest :  a  fact  not  only  recorded  by 
Arab  writers,  but  by  Cufic  inscriptions  still  existing  in  the  mosque 
itself.  Like  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  and  all  the  oldest  mosques,  it 
is  square,  with  a  large  open  court,  surrounded  within  by  a  peri- 
style on  every  side.  The  tombs  of  the  Memlook  kings  stand 
outside  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  though  beautiful  specimens  of 
architecture,  worthy  of  that  attention  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment which  would  ensure  their  preservation,  they  are  doomed  to 
go  to  ruin ;  and  in  fifty  years  it  is  probable  that  little  will  remsdn 
of  these  splendid  monuments  save  their  crumbled  walls. 

Most  of  the  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  are  situated  upon 
eminences  of  rubbish,  the  materials  of  former  huts,  which  rise  a  few 
feet  above  the  reach  of  the  inundation  of  the  river,  surrounded 
generally  by  palm  trees.  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  like  those  of 
most  rivers,  increase  in  height  as  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  by 
depositions,  and  the  inclination  of  the  alluvial  plain  is  towards  the 
interior,  affording  thus  a  great  advantage  to  the  cultivators  by  the 
increased  facility  of  irrigation.  A  mat  or  two  to  sleep  upon,  a  few 
earthen  vessels,  and  a  hand-mill  to  grind  the  com,  comprise  the 
furniture  of  one  of  these  dwellings.  Pigeon-houses,  in  the  form 
of  sugar-loaves,  stand  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  consisting  of  earthen 
pots,  each  pot  having  its  pair  of  pigeons. 

The  population  of  Egypt  is  not  easily  ascertained,  to  any  degree 
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of  accnracj.  Computations  have  been  made^  founded  on  the 
number  of  houses^,  and  the  result  was  rather  more  than  two 
millions  and  a  half^  but  Mr.  Lane  thinks  it  is  now  reduced. 

*  Of  2,500,000  souls,  say  1,200,000  are  males;  and  one-third  of  this 
number  (400,000)  men  fit  for  military  service :  from  this  latter  nimibcr 
the  present  Ba'sha  of  Egypt  has  taken,  at  the  least,  200,000  (that  is, 
one-naif  of  the  most  serviceable  portion  of  the  male  population)  to  fbrra 
and  recruit  his  armies  of  regular  troops,  and  for  the  service  of  his  navy. 
The  further  loss  caused  by  withdrawing  so  many  men  from  their  wives, 
or  preventing  their  marrying  during  ten  years,  must  surely  far  exceed 
300,000 :  consequently,  the  present  population  may  be  calculated  as 
lees  than  two  millions.     The  numbers  of  the  several  classes  of  which 
the  population  is  mainly  composed  are  nearly  as  follow  : — 
Mooslim  Egyptians  (fellalihee'n,  or  peasants  and 

townspeople)  .  .  .  •         1,750,000 

Christian  Egyptians  (Copts)        .  .  ,       150,000 

Osma'nlees,  or  Turks  .  .  10,000 

Syrians  .  •  .  .  «  •  5,000 

Greeks  .  .  .  .  •  5,000 

Armenians  ....  *  2,000 

Jews   ......  5,000 

Of  the  remainder  (namely,  Arabians,  Western  Arabs,  Nubians,  Negro 
slaves,  Memloolcs  [or  white  male  slaves],  female  white  slaves,  Franks, 
&c.)>  amounting  to  about  70,000,  the  respective  numbers  are  very  un- 
certain and  variable.  The  Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  ought  not 
to  be  included  among  the  population  of  Egypt.' — vd.  i.  pp.  25,  26. 

Of  the  ^40^000  inhabitants  which  Mr.  Lane  gives  to  Cairo^ 
190,000,  he  says,  are  Egyptian  Moos'lims  or  Arabs;  about 
10,000  Copts,  3,000  or  4,000  Jews,  and  the  rest  strangers  from 
Various  countries.  In  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  the  population  of 
Egypt  has  been  conjectured,  vaguely  enough,  at  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions. That  it  was  a  flourishing  and  fertile  country^  and  exported 
grain,  we  know  from  among  other  facts  in  the  Bible,  that  of  Jacob 
having  sent  his  sons  thither  to  purchase  com.  M .  M  engin,  who  says 
he  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  population,  makes  the  whole 
amount  to  2,5 14,400 ;  but  that  of  Cairo  to  200,000  only.  The  Copts 
in  all  Egypt  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  150,000.  These  mixed 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  more  favour  shown  to 
them  by  the  pasha  than  his  own  people.  They  are  unmolested 
in  their  religion ;  their  patriarch,  resident  in  Cairo,  though  called 
of  Alexandria,  is  respected ;  they  are  exempt  from  ^the  military 
conscription  ;  and  being  a  sober,  steady  race,  they  are  employed 
as  secretaries,  accountants,  registrars,  &c.  in  the  government 
offices.  The  service  of  the  church  is  performed  in  the  Coptic 
language,  which,  however,  is  so  far  in  disuse  among  the  ]>eople» 
that  it  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  explain  it  to  them  in  Arabic. 
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Tb«  Jews  in  Cairo  are  pretty  much  in  tlmt  degraded  and  de- 
spised condition  as  in  most  other  countries ;  and  jet  the  pasha 
finds  it  convenient  occasionally  to  make  use  of  them^  and  some- 
times to  hang  them>  as  in  the  following  instance^  related  by  Mr. 
Lane.  The  pasha  had  reduced  the  value  of  a  Turkish  coin 
called  adUee^yeh  from  sixteen  to  fifteen  piastres  each.  A  Mooslim 
had  offended  against  this  order^  and  was  brought  before  the  pasha. 

*  The  ba'sha,  however,  disbelieving  him,  or  thinking  it  necessary  to 
make  a  public  example,  gave  a  signal  with  his  hand,  intimating  that  the 
delinquent  should  be  beheaded.  The  interpreter  of  the  court,  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  man,  begged  the  ba'sha  to  spare  his 
life.  *'  This  man,"  said  he,  **  has  done  no  more  than  all  the  money- 
changers of  the  city :  I  myself,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  received 
'adWyehs  at  the  same  rate."  "  From  whom  ?"  exclaimed  the  ba'sha. 
"  From  a  Jew,"  answered  the  interpreter,  "  with  whom  I  have  trans- 
acted business  for  many  years."  The  Jew  was  brought  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged;  while  the  Moos'lim  was  pardoned.  The  interpreter,  in 
the  greatest  distress  of  mind,  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  life  of  the  poor 
Jew :  but  the  ba'sha  was  inexorable :  it  was  necessary  that  an  example 
should  be  made ;  and  it  was  deemed  better  to  take  the  life  of  a  Jew 
than  that  of  a  more  guilty  Mooslim.  I  saw  the  wretched  man  hanging 
at  a  window  of  a  public  fountain  which  forms  part  of  a  mosque  in  the 
principal  street  of  the  city,' — vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Egypt  generally  has  greatly  de- 
teriorated under  the  government  of  the  present  pasha^  active  and 
intelligent  as  he  is.  If  he  lives  long  enough,  his  ambition  is  likely 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  country  by  the  destruction  of  its  agri- 
culture. He  sends  one  army  to  perish  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Arabia — another  to  share  the  same  fate  at  Shendi  and  Senaar — 
and  a  third  into  Syria,  where  they  are  said  to  be  dying  by  hun- 
dreds— and  all  these  vacancies  have  been,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  filled  up  by  the  industrious  fellahs.     Mr.  Lane  observes ; — 

*  How  different,  now,  is  the  state  of  Egypt  from  what  it  might  be : 
possessing  a  population  of  scarcely  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  number 
that  it  might  be  rendered  capable  of  supporting !  How  great  a  change 
might  be  effected  in  it  by  a  truly  enlightened  government ;  by  a  prince 
who  (instead  of  oppressing  the  peasantry  by  depriving  them  of  their 
lands,  and  by  his  monopolies  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
soil ;  by  employing  the  best  portion  of  the  population  to  prosecute  his 
ambitious  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  and  another  large  portion  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  rival  European  manufactures)  would  give  his  people  a 
greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  make  Egypt  what 
natttre  designed  it  to  be — almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country  t 
Its  produce  ef  cotton  alone  would  more  than  suffice  to  procure  all  the 
articles  of  foreign  manufiacture,  and  all  the  natural  productions  of  foreiga 
countries,  that  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  demand.' — vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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Though  Nature  is  stilly  after  many  thousand  years,  as  laTish  uf 
her  favours  as  she  was  of  old  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  the  want  of  a  steady  government,  we  ought  to  say,  the 
infliction  of  an  oppressive  government,  has  reduced  them  to 
a  state  of  most  afflicting  poverty, 

*  It  is  melancholy  to  compare  the  present  state  of  Effjrpt  with  its 
ancient  prosperity,  when  the  variety,  elegance,  and  exquisite  finish  dis- 
played in  its  manufactures  attracted  the  admiration  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  its  inhabitants  were  in  no  need  of  foreign  commerce  to  in- 
crease their  wealth,  or  to  add  to  their  comforts.  Antiquarian  researches 
show  us  that,  not  only  the  Pharaohs  and  the  priests  and  military  chiefs, 
but  also,  a  great  proportion  of  the  agriculturists,  and  other  private  in- 
dividuals, even  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  at  a  yet  earlier  period,  passed 
a  life  of  the  most  refined  luxury,  were  clad  in  hnen  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  reclined  on  couches  and  chairs  which  have  served  as  models 
for  the  furniture  of  our  modern  saloons.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  L 

To  painting  and  sculpture  they  have  no  pretensions,  nor  appear 
ever  to  have  had  much,  though  some  of  the  outlines  found  on 
ancient  structures  are  characteristic  enough.  In  fact,  the  repre- 
sentation of  living  objects  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Mabome- 
dan  religion.     Mr.  Lane  says, 

*'  The  art  in  which  the  Egyptians  most  excel  is  architecture.  The  finest 
specimens  of  Arabian  architecture  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  metrojHolis 
and  its  environs ;  and  not  only  the  mosques  and  other  public  buihungs 
are  remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  bwiuty,  but  many  of  the  private 
dwellings,  also,  attract  our  admiration,  especially  by  their  interior  struc- 
ture and  decorations.  Yet  this  art  has,  of  late  years,  much  declined, 
like  most  others  in  this  country ;  a  new  style  of  architecture,  partly 
Oriental  and  partly  European,  and  of  a  very  plain  description,  being 
generally  preferred.  The  woodwork  of  the  doors,  ceilings,  and  windows 
of  the  buildings  in  the  older  style,  which  have  already  been  described, 
display  considerable  taste  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  and  so,  also,  do  most  of 
the  Egyptian  manufactures ;  though  many  of  them  are  rather  cliunsy,  or 
ill  finished.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  3.       ' 

The  prints  that  Mr.  Lane  has  given  of  the  open  lattice-work  for 
their  windows  are  as  varied  almost  as  the  figures  exhibited  in  a 
kaleidoscope.  Among  their  manufactures  they  are  still  justly 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  prepai*ation  of  Morocco  leather. 
Their  glass,  once  so  highly  estimated,  is  now  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  and  so  is  their  pottery ;  it  mostly  consists  of  porous  bot- 
tles, and  jars  for  cooling  as  well  as  keeping  water.  The  palm- 
tree  affords  them  a  great  variety  of  manufactures : — of  the  branches 
they  make  seats,  coops,  chests,  bed-frames,  &c. ;  of  the  leaves, 
baskets,  panniers,  mats,  fly-whisks,  and  many  other  domestic 
utensils ;  and  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  made  most^of  the 
ropes  used  in  the  country.     Almost  every  trade  that  can.be  m«i- 
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tinned  is  carried  on  in  Cairo.  Shops  of  very  small  dimensions 
abound  in  all  the  frequented  streets  of  the  capital ;  generally 
one  entire  street^  or  considerable  portion  of  a  street^  containing 
chiefly^  or  solely,  shops  appropriated  to  one  particular  trade. 

Shops  also  for  the  sale  of  coffee,  tobacco,  hemp,  opium,  and  other 
stimulants,  abound  in  Cairo.  Wine  is  prohibited,  which  makes 
these  the  more  sought  after.  Mr.  Lane  says  the  mild  kinds  of 
tobacco  have  a  gentle  effect ;  they  calm  the  ner\'ous  system,  and 
instead  of  stupifying  sharpen  the  intellect ;  the  number  of  coffee- 
shops  are  said  to  exceed  a  thousand.  The  use  of  the  small  leaves 
and  capsules  of  hemp  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  still  preva- 
lent over  all  India  and  the  East,  under  the  name  of  bang,  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  exhilirating  intoxication.  The 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  a  custom  of  burning  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  in  religious  ceremonies ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the 
bystanders  became  intoxicated  with  the  fumes.  Mr.  Lane  tells 
us  the  term  hhash-sha  sh,  which  signifies  *  a  smoker  or  eater  of 
hemp/  is  an  appellation  of  obloquy,  and  that  the  plural  hliash- 
sha sheen  is  the  origin  of  our  word  'assassin.*  The  learned 
Orientalist,  de  Sacy,  had  said  so  before  him.  The  late  Mr. 
Marsden,  however,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Marco  Polo,  says, 
*  the  romantic  story  of  the  ^'  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain^  the 
Prince  of  Assassins,''  is  evidently  taken  from  the  excellent  tale 
of  Abu  Hassan  in  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'*  ' 

Of  the  introduction  of  coffee  as  a  beverage,  Mr.  Lane  gives 
the  following  account : — 

Mt  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  refreshing  beverage  afforded  by 
the  berry  of  the  coffee  plant  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  a  certain  devotee,  named  the  Sheykh 
Omar,  who,  driven  by  persecution  to  a  mountain  of  the  Yemen,  with  a 
few  of  his  disciples,  was  induced,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  make  an 
experiment  of  the  decoction  of  coffee  berries,  as  an  article  of  food ;  the 
coffee  plant  being  there  a  spontaneous  production.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  about  two  centuries  after  this  period  that  the  use  of  coffee 
b^an  to  become  common  in  the  Yemen.  It  was  imported  into  Egypt, 
(towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  or  a  little  more  than  a  century  before  the  introduction 
of  tobacco  into  the  East,)  and  was  then  drunk  in  the  great  mosk  £1* 
Az'har,  by  the  fack<fers  of  the  Yemen,  &c.,  who  found  it  very  refreshing 
to  them,  while  engaged  in  their  exercises  of  reciting  prayers,  and  the 
praises  of  God;  and  freely  indulged  themselves  in  it.  About  half  a 
century  after,  it  was  introduced  into  Constantinople.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  29, 30. 

The  plant  grows  wild  also  in  Abyssinia,  and  an  annual  ex- 
portation of  the  berries  is  made  to  the  Yemen,  from  whence  it  is 
again  exported  as  Mokhah  coffee ;  and  one  of  the  two  kinds  known 
imder  ^t  name  in  Cairo  is  probably  this  Abyssinian  production. 

Sandys, 
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Sandys,  who  travelled  in  I6IO,  mentions  coffee  as  a  recent  intro- 
duction at  Constantinople,  and,  after  describing  it  '  black  as  soot, 
and  tasting  not  unlike  it,'  asks  '  why  it  may  not  be  the  black  broth 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ?'  He  likewise  notices  the  rigorous  measures 
adopted  by  the  Turkish  government  to  prevent  the  use  of  tobacco, 
then  becoming  habitual  among  the  Osmanlis,  as  well  as  opium, 
of  which  last  he  says,  ^  they  are  incredible  takers,  and  whereof 
the  Lesser  Asia  affordeth  great  plenty.'  The  tobacco  Hhey  take 
thorow  reeds,  that  have  joyned  unto  them  great  heads  of  wood  to 
containe  it.  I  doubt  not,'  he  adds,  '  it  is  lately  taught  them,  as 
brought  them  by  the  English,  and  were  it  not  lookt  into  (for 
Morat  Basha  not  long  since  commanded  a  pipe  to  be  thrust 
thorow  the  nose  of  a  Turk,  and  so  to  be  led  in  derision  thorow 
the  city),  no  question  but  it  would  prove  a  principal  commodity. 
Nevertheless  they  will  take  it  in  corners,  and  are  so  ignorant 
therein,  that  that  which  in  England  is  not  saleable,  doth  pass  here 
amongst  them  for  most  excellent.' — bk.  i.,  p.  82. 

The  question  respecting  the  propriety  of  smoking  was  long 
agitated  among  the  Moslems,  and  the  Wahdbees  continue  to  ab- 
stain from  and  condemn  its  use.  But  no  opinion  upon  this  subject 
has  ever  equalled  in  absurdity  that  pronounced  in  a  Russian  assem- 
bly, little  more  than  a  century  ago ;  when  Voltaire  was  assured 
by  a  person  of  credit,  '  qu'il  avoit  assiste  a  une  these  publique 
ou  il  s'agissoit  de  savoir  si  I'usage  du  tabac  k  fumer,  etoit  un 
pech^ ;  le  repondant  pretendait  qu'il  etoit  permis  de  s'enivrer 
d'eau-de-vie,  mais  non  de  fumer,  parceque  la  tres  sainte  ecriture 
dit  que  ce  qui  sort  de  la  bouche  de  I'homme  le  souille,  et  que  ce 
qui  y  entre  ne  le  souille  point.' — Charles  xii.,  liv.  i. 

Mr.  Lane  says, — *  The  turner  like  most  other  artisans  in 
Egypt,  sits  to  his  work.'  The  same  custom  is  shown,  by  the 
sculptures  of  Thebes  and  other  places,  to  have  been  common 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  either  sat  on  the  ground  or  on  low 
stools  ;  but  the  idle  habit  of  smoking  during  their  labours  did  not, 
as  at  present,  impede  the  workman.  The  power  given  to  the 
masters  over  their  men  does  not  appear  to  have  been  less  in  an- 
cient than  in  modern  times,  and  the  sculptures  represent  the  free 
use  of  the  stick,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  their 
tasks. 

Glass-making  is  a  very  ancient  art,  and  was  known  in  Egypt  at 
least  as  early  as  the  year  1800  before  our  era,  or  indeed,  judging 
from  paintings  at  Beni  Hassan,  which  appear  to  indicate  the 
protess,  much  earlier;  and  a  glass  bead  bearing  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who  lived  at  the  period  alluded  to,  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  early  invention  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

*  They  were  not  only  acquainted  with  glass/  says  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
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*  bat  excelled  in  the  art  of  Btaining  it  of  divers  hues,  and  their  ingenuity 
lud  pointed  out  to  them  the  mode  of  carrying  devices  of  various  colours 
directly  through  the  fused  substance.  Of  the  early  epoch  at  which 
glass  was  known  in  Egypt,  I  must  observe,  that  besides  finding  the 
process  represented  at  Beni  Hassan  and  Thebes,  I  have  seen  a  ball  of 
this  substance  which  bears  the  nameof  Amunneitgori,  who  lived  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  about  1500  B.C.  .  .  Its 
specific  gravity  is  25*23,  being  the  same  as  English  crown  glass.' — 
Egypt  and  Thebesy  pp.  258,  259. 

The  estrthenware  jars  of  Egypt  were  always  noted  for  their 
excellence.  Athenaeus  and  other  writers  mention  those  of  Coptos 
as  being  in  great  repute  among  the  Roqaans^  and  sold  at  a  high 
price ;  and  the  innumerable  fragments  lying  scattered  amidst 
the  ruins  of  ancient  towns,  often  forming  the  principal  portion 
of  the  lofty  mounds  of  rubbish  which  mark  their  sites^  suffici- 
ently testify  the  great  use  made  of  different  kinds  of  pottery  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Keneh,  which  has  succeeded  Coptos  in 
the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea^  has  also  taken  from  it  the  manufactory 
of  porous  jars,  and  the  clay  peculiarly  suited  for  this  purpose 
lies  in  great  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  when 
mixed  with  the  dust  of  burnt  grass  (the  poa  cynosyroides)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  Keneh  water  bottles. 

'  Egypt  has  lost  the  celebrity  it  enjoyed  in  ancient  times  for  its  fine 
linen :  the  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  cloths,  and  the  silks  now  woven  in 
this  country  are  general^  of  co^irse  and  poor  qualities.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  3, 4. 

If  wo  judged  from  the  ordinary  texture  of  the  cloth  discovered 
on  the  Biummies,  no  very  exalted  notions  would  be  formed  of  the 
iamed  *  fine  linen'  of  ancient  Egypt ;  but  as  they  were  contented 
with  an  inferior  kind  of  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased,  the  coarsest  being  always  used  for  the 
innermost  envelopes,  we  cannot  there  expect  to  meet  with  linen 
of  the  same  quality  worn  upon  their  persons.  Some,  however, 
has  been  discovered  of  a  very  superior  texture :  we  have  our« 
selves  seen  a  piece  so  fine  and  soft  to  the  touch  as  to  resemble 
3ilk,  and  the  celebrated  chemist.  Professor  Thomson  of  Glasgow, 
hu  lately  described  another  specimen  as  not  inferior  in  quaUty  to 
our  most  delicate  cambric. 

That  the  mummy  cloths  are  in  all  cases  linen,  and  not  cotton, 
as  some  have  been  disposed  to  think,  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  the  «q>eriments  of  Dr.  Ure ;  who,  having  discovered  by  mean* 
of  the  Diicrosoope,  that  the  fibres  of  linen  presented  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  those  of  cotton  the  appearance  of  a  ribbon,  ascertained, 
by  extending  the  same  experiments  to  the  ancient  mununy  cloths, 
that  these  last  invariably  presented  in  the  fibres  of  their  threads 
the  undoubted  characteristics  of  linen. 
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Everybody  knows  that  the  Egyptians  have  long  been  famous 
for  hatching  fowls'  eggs  by  artificial  heat ;  a  practice  supposed  to 
have  been  handed  down  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The 
buildings  in  which  the  process  is  carried  on  for  the  ma/Mrfacfurmg 
of  chickens,  as  Dr,  Richardson^  who  travelled  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Belmore,  calls  it,  by  artificial  heat  without  incubation,  have 
each  two  parallel  rows  of  small  chambers,  and  ovens  divided  by 
a  narrow  vaulted  passage ;  each  chamber  has  its  oven.  The  eggs 
are  placed  on  mats  or  straw  generally  in  three  tiers,  and  the 
ovens  are  heated  with  cakes  made  of  cow -dung  and  straw ;  the 
heat  generally  during  the  process  is  from  100**  to  103*^  of  Fahren- 
heit. At  the  proper  time,  the  same  traveller  tells  us,  *  the  birds 
start  from  the  shell  at  the  call  of  an  old  wife,  who  clucks  like  a 
hen,  in  order  to  people  Egypt  with  chickens;'  an  observation 
which  has  no  truth  and  not  much  wit  in  it.  For  every  two  pro- 
ductive eggs  the  peasant  who  brings  them  gets  one  clucken ;  but 
Mr.  Lane  says,  that  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  eggs 
generally  fail.  We  could  not  have  formed  any  notion  of  the 
number  of  chickens  that  are  thus  annually  produced.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  taken  from  a  newspaper  published  by  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Srd  March,  1831,  is  extracted  by  Mr.  Lane — 

Lower  Egypt.      Upper  Egypt. 
*  Niunber  of  establishments  for  the  hatching 

of  fowls'  eggs  in  the  present  year  .        .  105  59 

Number  of  eggs  used    ,        .        .        .        19,325,600        6,878,900 

Number  spoiled 6,255,867         2,529,660 

Number  hatched 13,069,733        4,349,240 

*  I  have  not  found,'  he  says,  '  that  the  fowls  produced  in  this 
manner  are  inferior  in  point  of  flavour,  or  in  other  respects,  to 
those  produced  from  the  e^  by  incubation.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

The  agriculturists  of  the  Delta,  called  Fellahs,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lake's  orthography,  Felld'hhee'n,  are  a  robust  and 
hardy  peasantry,  whose  numbers  are  said  to  be  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing, imder  the  present  system  of  misrule,  and  the  large 
drafts  constantly  making  for  recruiting  the  army.  The  Mooslim, 
or  Arab  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  compose  nearly  four-fiftltt 
of  the  population  of  the  metropolis,  and  seven-eighths  of  that 
of  all  Egypt.  The  m^n  are  represented  as  being  generally 
about  five  feet  eight  or  five  feet  nine  in  height ;  well  pro-^ 
portioned,  muscular  and  robust;  the  women  very  beautifully 
formed  and  plump ;  and  neither  sex  too  fat.  The  male  counte-^ 
nance  is  of  a  fine  oval  form ;  the  forehead  of  moderate  size,  sel- 
dom high,  but  generally  prominent ;  the  eyes  are  deep  sunk, 
black  and  brilliant;  the  nose  straight,  but  rather  thick;  the 
mouth  well  formed;   the  lips  rather  full  than  otherwise;  the 
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teeth  pftrticiilarly  beautifal;  the  beard  commdnlr  bladc^  but 
scanty.  Of  the  various  dresses  they  wear^  we  could  not  attempt 
to  give  an  intelligible  descriptkm^  but  those  both  of  males  and 
females  are  minutely  represented  in  the  clever  prints^  of  which 
above  one  hundred  illustrate  these  volumes. 
Mr.  Lane  says  of  the  Egyptian  women — 

'  From  the  age  of  about  fourteen  to  that  of  eighteen  or  twenty  they 
are  generally  models  of  beauty  in  body  and  limbs;  and  in  countenance 
most  of  them  are  pleasing,  and  many  exceedingly  lovely :  but  soon  after 
they  have  obtained  their  perfect  growth,  they  rapidly  decline :  the  bosom 
early  loses  all  its  beauty,  acquiring,  from  the  relaxing  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, an  excessive  length  and  flatness  in  its  form,  even  while  the  face 
retains  its  full  charms ;  and  though,  in  most  other  respects,  time  does 
not  conunonly  so  soon  nor  so  mudi  deform  them,  at  the  age  of  forty  it 
renders  many  who  in  earlier  years  possessed  considerable  attractions 
absolutely  ugly.  In  the  Egyptian  females  the  forms  of  womanhood 
begin  to  develop  themselves  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  year :  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  they  generally  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

*  *  They  are  characterized,  like  the  men,  by  a  fine  oval  countenance ; 
though,  in  some  instances,  it  is  rather  broad.  The  eyes,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  black,  large,  and  of  a  long  ahnond-form,  with  long  and 
beautiful  lashes,  and  an  exquisitely  soft,  bewitching  expression :  eyes 
more  beautiful  can  hardly  be  conceived :  their  charming  effect  is  much 
heightened  by  the  concealment  of  the  other  features  (however  pleasing 
the  latter  may  be),  and  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  a  practice 
universal  among  the  females  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  very 
common  among  those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  is  that  of  blackening 
the  edge  of  the  eye-lids,  both  above  and  below  the  eye,  with  a  black 
powder  called  kohhl,^ — vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41. 

Their  hands  and  feet  are  said  to  be  beautifully  formed^  but  they 
disfigure  them  by  staining  particular  parts  with  hhevlna  (lawsonia 
inermis).  Many  females  of  the  lower  orders,  and  most  of  those 
of  the  villages,  tattoo  their  feet,  arms,  forehead,  and  chin.  The 
veil,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  of  universal  use,  covering  all  the  face 
below  the  root  of  the  nose,  leaving  only  the  eyes  free— and  such 
eyes! — to  exercise  all  their  influence. 

*  The  women  of  Egypt  deem  it  more  incumbent  upon  them  to  cover 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  than  the  hce ;  and  more  requisite 
to  conceal  the  face  than  most  other  parts  of  the  person.  I  have  often 
seen  in  this  country  women  but  half  covered  with  miserable  rags ;  and 
several  times,  females  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  and  others  in  more 
advanced  age,  with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  rag  bound  round  the  hips.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  56. 

European  ladies  are  apt  to  exclaim  against  the  barbarous  cus* 
^m  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  in  confining  their  ladies  to  the  harem, 
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and  ])iiu%i]|f  in  m  plunlky  of  wivef»-4be  wires,  bowtiv^r^  duk 
nothiDg  of  this ;  thef  rmrely  if  ever  arrive  at  that  station  in  con- 
sequence  of  one  spark  of  affection  lifted  np  in  tbe  bosom  «f 
either  party ;  marriage  with  them  is  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
caprice^  often  concluded  the  first  day  of  acquaintance^  and  dis- 
solved the  next ;  nor  are  they  such  moping  and  solitary  beings  as 
some  have  supposed.  In  the  absence  of  the  husband,  whether 
on  business  or  pleasure,  they  have  their  full  share  of  amusement^ 
by  plotting  against  him,  and  carrying  on  their  intrigues  through 
tbe  means  of  their  slaves,  or  by  assembling  their  friends  in  the 
harem,  or  making  parties  to  the  public  baths.  '  The  visit  of  one 
harem  to  another,'  says  Mr.  Lane, '  often  occupies  nearly  a  whole 
day.  Eating,  smoking,  drinking  coffee  and  sherbet,  gossiping, 
and  displaying  their  finery,  are  sufficient  amusements  to  the  com- 
pany. They  indulge,'  he  says,  *  in  easy  gaiety,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  youthful  frolic ;  and  sometimes  one  of  the  party  enter- 
tains the  rest  with  the  recital  of  some  wonderful  or  facetious 
tale.' 

With  regard  to  the  public  baths,  Mr.  Lane  says,  '  there  are 
.between  mxty  and  seventy  hhammcfwit  in  Cairo— ^some  for  men 
only;  others  only  for  women  and  young  diildren ;  and  some  for 
both  sexes — ^for  men  during  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
for  females. 

*  Many  women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  no  covering  whatever  in  the 
hath ;  not  even  a  napkin  round  the  waist :  others  always  wear  the  nap- 
kin, and  the  high  clogs.  There  are  few  pleasures  in  which  the  women 
of  Egypt  delight  so  much  as  in  the  visit  to  the  bath,  where  they  fre- 
quently have  entertainments ;  and  often,  on  these  occasions,  they  are 
not  a  little  noisy  in  their  mirth.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  jewels  and  their  finest  clothes,  and  to  eater  into 
^Mniliar  conversation  with  those  whom  they  meet  there,  whether  friends 
or  strangers.  Sometimes,  a  mother  chooses  a  bride  for  her  son  from 
-among  the  girls  or  women  whom  she  chances  to  see  in  the  bath.' — vol. 
ii,  p.  44. 

'  Bathing,'  says  Mr.  Lane,  *  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  this  country, 
and  those  persons  who  cannot  afford  the  trifling  expense  incurred  in 
the  public  bath,  oflen  bathe  in  the  Nile.  Girls  and  young  women  are 
not  unfrequently  seen  thus  indulging  themselves  in  the  warm  weather, 
and  generally  without  any  covering ;  but  mostly  in  unfrequ«ited  places. 
The  ridi,  I  have  before  mentioned,  have  baths  in  their  own  houses ;  but 
men  who  have  this  convenience  often  go  to  the  public  bath ;  and  so  alao 
do  the  ladies,  who,  on  many  occasions,  are  invited  to  accompany  thither 
their  female  fi-iends.' — vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

Our  author,  as  usual,  describes  minutely  the  whole  process  of 
using  the  bath — indulging  us  with  the  uncouth  names  even  of  tbe 
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toveis  and  mpkkH^  £ooU-aq^,  Ac^  imt  wr  Jnvwt  Mtftaii  oufe- 
aelves  witb'extracdng  the  accomit  of  one  operatioB,  wbidb 
appears  iairly  U>  ontnwhomel  our  worlhj  friend  Mr.  Mabomet  of 
Brighton* 

'  Tke  badw  titB  om  die  naiiiie  aeat  of  ^e  fitckei/ycls  mr  lies  19011  a 
aapkiB  on  ane  of  ike  bewafnsy  ev  by  the  edge  of  one  of  the  tanks,  to 
submit  tQ  the  first  operation,  which  is  that  of  cracking  his  joints,  and  is 
called  iuck'tucVah.  The  operator  cracks  almost  every  joint  of  his 
frame :  he  wrings  the  body,  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  to  make 
several  of  the  vertebrae  crack ;  even  the  neck  is  made  to  crack  twice,  by 
wrenching  the  head  round,  each  way,  which  produces  a  sensation  rather 
alarming  to  an  inexperienced  person :  and  each  ear  is  generally  twisted 
round  until  it  cracks :  the  limbs  are  wrested  with  apparent  violence ; 
bat  with  such  skill,  that  an  untoward  accident  in  this  operation  is  never 
beard  of.  The  main  object  of  this  process  is  to  render  the  joints  supple, 
•—vol.  ii.  pp.  40,41. 

The  visit  to  the  tombs  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  custom 
prevalent  among  the  ancient  Egyptians^  who  proceeded  to  the  se- 
pulchres of  their  deceased  relatives,  carrying  palm  branches  and 
flowers,  like  the  women  of  modem  Cairo ;  and  the  ceremonies 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lane,  among  the  peasants  of 
Upper  Egypt,  cannot  faQ  to  call  to  mind  the  funeral  lamentation 
of  their  predecessors,  described  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and 
other  writers,  and  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Theban  tombs : — 

'  It  is  customary  among  the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt,  for  the  female 
relations  and  friends  of  a  person  deceased  to  meet  together  by  his  house, 
on  each  of  the  first  three  days  after  the  funeral,  and  there  to  perform 
a  lamentation  and  a  strange  kind  of  dance.  They  daub  their  faces  and 
bosoms,  and  part  ef  their  dress,  with  mud ;  and  tie  a  rope-girdle,  gene- 
rally made  of  the  coene  grass  called  Hhalia,  round  the  waist.  Each 
flourishes  in  her  hand  a  palm  stick,  or  a  nebho6t  (a  long  staff)  >  or  a 
spear,  or  a  drawn  sword,  and  dances  with  a  slow  movement,  and  in  an 
irreriilar  manner,  generally  pacing  alxmt,  and  raising  and  depressing 
the  body.  This  dance  is  continued  for  an  hour  or  rnore^  and  is  per* 
formed  twice  or  three  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  After  the  tnird 
day,  the  women  visit  the  tomb,  and  place  upon  it  their  rope-girdles  ; 
and  usucdly  a  lamb  or  a  goat  is  slain  there,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and 
a  feast  made  on  this  occasion.* — ^vol.ii.  p.  307. 

*  The  prophet  disapproved  of  gold ;  therefore  few  Moslems  wear  gold 
rings,  but  the  women  nave  various  ornaments  (rings,  bracelets,  &c.)  of 
that  precious  metal.  The  seal-ring  is  used  for  signing  letters  and  other 
writings ;  and  its  impression  is  considered  more  valid  than  the  sign- 

manuid Almost  every  person  who  can  afford  it  has  a  seal-ring, 

even  though  he  be  a  servant.'— vol.  i.  p.  36. 

Of  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Egyptian  women  many  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
the  bracelets,  anklets,  and  ear-rings ;  and  the  patterns  of  several 

N  a  devices. 
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devices,  forming  mrt  of  the  necklaces,  are  evidently  derived  from 
ancient  models.  The  Egyptians  are  particularly  fond  of  jewellery ; 
men  in  the  humblest  stations  generally  wear  one  or  more  ring,  and 
even  charms  are  enclosed  in  silver  tubes  variously  ornamented. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  they  strongly  resemble  their  pre- 
decessors, who  wore  a  profudon  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  large 
broad  necklaces  of  the  precious  metals,  cornelian,  agate,  amethysts, 
beads,  and  other  materials,  or  of  glass  stained  to  imitate  rare  stones ; 
and  their  arms  were  decorated  with  rings  of  gold,  both  above  and 
below  the  elbow,  indejiendent  of  ridi  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  ear- 
rings, and  anklets ;  and  a  number  of  rings,  besides  various  orna- 
ments of  the  head  and  dress,  added  to  the  richness  of  thdj:  costume. 

'  Ophthalmia  is  more  common  in  Lower  Egypt  than  in  the  southern 
parts.  It  generally  arises  from  checked  perspiration ;  but  is  aggravated 
by  the  dust  and  many  other  causes.  When  remedies  are  promptly 
employed,  this  disease  is  seldom  alarming  in  its  progress;  but  vast 
numbers  of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  not  knowing  how  to  treat  it,  or 
obstinately  resigning  themselves  to  fate,  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one 
or  both  of  their  eyes.' — vol.  i.  p.  4. 

Nobody  will  doubt  that  if  the  eyes  are  rubbed  when  irritated 
by  the  sand,  inflanunation  will  ensue,  as  in  any  other  country ; 
or  that  the  sudden  glare  of  the  sun,  when  leaving  a  dark  room, 
or  a  closed  tent,  may  frequently  bring  on  ophthalmia.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  these  that  the  complaint  can  be  said  to  owe  its  origin ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  ophthalmia  is  unknown  in  the  desert : 
persons  who  retire,  on  the  first  approach  of  inflammation,  to  the 
arid  climate  of  those  regions,  recover  in  a  few  days  from  its  effects ; 
provided  the  eye  is  protected  from  too  strong  a  glare  of  light,  and 
from  the  inmiediate  effect  of  the  wind.  Another  cause,  or  at 
least  aggravation,  of  ophthalmia,  is  the  afternoon  evaporaticm  from 
a  soil  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre. 

Mr.  Lane  says  it  is  deemed  disreputable  among  the  Egyp- 
tians for  a  young  man  to  abstain  from  marriage;  and  that  a  friend 
seriously  advised  him  to  purchase  a  female  slave,  which  would 
exempt  him  from  the  opprobrium  of  the  want  of  a  wife  ;  but  he 
pleaded  his  being  a  sojourner  only  in  the  country.  ^  You  tell 
me,'  said  the  friend,  ^  that  in  a  year  or  two  you  mean  to  leave 
this  country;  now,  there  is  a  young  widow  who,  I  am  told,  is 
handsome,  living  within  a  few  doors  of  you,  who  will  be  glad  to 
become  your  wife,  even  with  the  express  understanding  that  you 
shall  divorce  her  when  you  quit  this  place,  though,  of  course,  you 
may  do  so  before,  if  she  should  not  please  you."*  Such  is  the 
iiBkcUity  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Mr.  Lane,  however,  dedicates 
a  whole  chapter  to  the  many  ceremonies  observed  on  the  mar- 
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riage  of  a  virgin ;  it  is  only  a  widow,  a  divorced  dame  or  a  slave> 
that  can  be  so  easily  taken  and  so  easily  got  rid  of. 

In  visiting  or  going  to  the  public  Imths,  the  ladies  are  always 
veiled,  and  genertdly  ride  on  asses,  and  sit  astride  on  a  high  and 
broad  saddle,  '  looking,'  as  Dr.  Richardson  says,  '  like  so  many 
coffins  mounted  on  asses.'  Many  women,  however,  of  the  upper 
dasses,  walk  the  streets  in  their  long  robes  and  veils. 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see,  in  the  city  in  which  I  am  writing,  a  lady 
shuflBdng  along  in  her  amnle  tol)  and  hhal/arah  of  new  and  rich  and 
glistening  siUw,  and  one  who  scents  the  whole  street  with  the  odour  of 
musk  or  civet  as  she  passes  along^  with  all  that  appears  of  her  person 
scrupulously  clean  and  delicate,  her  eyes  neatly  bordered  with  kohhl 
Implied  in  tne  most  careful  manner,  and  the  tip  of  a  finger  or  two  show- 
ing the  fresh  dye  of  the  hhen'na,  and  by  her  side  a  little  boy  or  girl,  her 
own  child,  with  a  face  besmeared  with  dirt,  and  with  clothes  appearing 
as  though  they  had  been  worn  for  months  without  being  washed.  Few 
things  surprised  me  so  much  as  sights  of  this  kind  on  my  first  arrival  in 
this  country.  I  naturally  inquired  the  cause  of  what  struck  me  as  so 
strange  and  inconsistent,  and  was  informed  that  the  afifectionate  mothers 
thus  n^lected  the  appearance  of  their  children,  and  piu^osely  left  them 
unwashed,  and  clothed  them  so  shabbily,  particularly  when  Uiey  had  to 
take  them  out  in  public, /rom  fear  of  the  evil  eye,  which  is  excessively 
dreaded,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  since  they  are  generally 
esteemed  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  co^ 
YCted.*— vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61. 

One  mode  of  averting  the  Evil  Eye,  so  common  throughout 
the  East,  is  to  throw  salt  over  a  child ;  and  in  the  bridal  proces- 
sions, when  a  young  boy,  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned, 
and  dressed  in  all  the  finery  of  the  harem,  is  paraded  through 
the  streets,  a  woman  follows,  throwing  over  him  at  intervals  a 
handful  of  salt,  frequently  muttering  the  short  chapter  of  the 
Koran  which  relates  to  this  subject.  The  same  superstition 
makes  a  mother  disguise  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  or  dress  it 
like  a  girl  for  several  months,  lest  any  one  should  envy  her  the 
birth  of  a  son,  and  bring  upon  mother  and  child  the  pernicious 
effect  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

Female  children  are  rarely  taught  even  to  read  and  write,  but 
are  instructed  in  tambomr-work,  embroidery,  and  various  kinds  of 
needle- work ;  but  boys  are  represented  by  our  author  as  being 
very  generally  talight  to  read  and  write,  to  say  their  prayers  pro- 
perly, to  perform  the  prescribed  ablutions,  and  to  be  perfect  in 
reading  and,  what  we  doubt  very  much,  understanding  the  Koran. 
According  to  Mr.  Lane's  own  account  the  schoolmasters  them- 
selves often  know  little  more  than  to  recite  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume. 

*  I  was  lately  told  of  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  succeed- 
ing 
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ing  to  tte  office  (ft  a  dcbooimaitet  iii  my  neigKbotuliood.  B^ing  able  to 
recite  the  whole  of  the  Ckoor-a'n,  he  cocdd  hear  the  boys  repeat  thea 
lesaons:  to  write  them,  he  employed  the  'ar^/ (or  head  boy  in  die 
school),  pretending  that  his  eyes  w^e  weak.  A  few  day»  after  he  had 
taken  upon  hunielf  this  office  a  poor  woman  brought  a  letter  ior  him  to 
read  to  her  from  her  son,  who  had  gcme  on  pilgrimage.  The  fick^ee 
pretended  to  read  it,  but  said  nothing ;  and  the  woman,  inferring  from 
his  silence  that  the  letter  contained  bad  news,  said  to  him,  "  Shall  1 
shriek?"  He  answered, "  Yes."  "Shall  I  tear  my  clothes?"  she  asked; 
he  replied,  "  Yes.*'  So  the  poor  woman  retm-ned  to  her  house,  and  with 
her  assembled  friends  performed  the  lamentation  and  other  ceremonies 
usual  on  the  occasion  of  a  death.  Not  many  days  after  diis  her  son 
arrived,  and  she  asked  him  what  he  could  mean  by  causing  a  letter  to 
be  written  stating  that  he  was  dead.  He  explained  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  she  went  to  the  schoolmaster  and  begged  him  to  inform  her 
why  he  had  told  her  to  shriek  and  to  tear  her  clothes,  since  the  letter 
was  to  inform  her  that  her  son  was  well,  and  he  was  now  arrived  at 
home.  Not  at  all  abashed,  he  said,  "  God  knows  futurity !  How  could 
I  know  that  your  son  would  arrive  in  safety  ?  It  was  better  that  you 
should  think  him  dead  than  be  led  to  expect  to  see  him,  and  perhaps  be 
disappointed."  Some  persons  who  were  sitting  with  him  praised  his 
wisdom,  exclaiming,  "  Truly,  our  new  fick'ee  is  a  man  of  unusual  judg- 
ment !"  and,  for  a  little  while,  he  found  that  he  had  raised  his  reputation 
by  this  bhmder.'— vol.  I  66,  61. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  be  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
yet  very  few  of  them  practice  it  in  any  shape.  The  Koran  is 
chanted  by  all  ranks ;  but  both  music  and  dancing  are  left  'to 
professional  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  hired  out  for  the 
amusement  of  the  upper  classes,  and  to  perform  on  great  public 
festivals.  Mr.  Lane  has  given  prints  of  the  several  wind  and 
string  instruments  in  use, — and  also  translations  of  various  songs 
with  the  music  written  down,  which  is  simple  enough,  but  not  at 
all  to  our  taste ;  nor  can  we  discover  that  similarity  which  Mr. 
Lane  seems  to  think  exists  between  these  Egyptian  airs  and  some 
of  the  popular  melodies  of  Spain.  In  some  of  their  poetic  effu- 
sions Mr.  Lane  also  finds  a  similarity  to  the  Song  of  Solomon ; 
and  he  instances  the  following,  which  he  thinks  may  be  compared 
with  the  second  and  five  following  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter. 
We  confess  that  we  cannot  discover  much  resemblance. 

'  The  beloved  of  my  heart  visited  me  in  the  darkness  of  night ; 
I  stood,  to  show  him  honour,  until  he  sat  down. 
I  said,  "  0  thou  my  petition,  and  all  my  desire ! 
Hast  thou  come  at  midnight,  and  not  feared  the  watchmen  ?" 
He  said  to  me, "  I  feared ;  but,  however,  love 
Had  taken  from  me  my  soul  and  my  breath."  ^ — vol.  il.  p.  195. 
In  fact,  the  common  Egyptians  are  totally  incapable  pf  appre- 
ciating our  EJuropean  music,  or  of  comprehentfng  how  we  can 
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take  a  deligbt  in  wkat  appesrs  to  them  mm  uJuunMuoot  oonfudon 
of  souDds.  The  bank  ot  tbcir  new  tieops,  boweTer^  plaj  the 
mune  cf  Roisiiii  and  other  Italian  ooapottcii  with  die  same  pre- 
dflion  and  execution  as  in  onr  European  reginents ;  and  the  stur- 
priae  of  the  people  who  see  them  reading  die  notea^  is  freqnendy 
indicated  in  their  looks  and  exclamations. 

There  are  in  Cairo  numerona  public  singing  girkl^  who  are 
sometimea  engaged  by  prirate  fannllea^  but  are  mosldj  found  exht* 
biting  at  the  frequented  places  and  in  the  streets*  There  are 
also  public  dancers ;  the  latter  being  a  distinct  tribe^  known  hy  the 
name  of  Ohawa!zee.  *  They  commence/  says  Mr.  Lane, '  with  a 
degree  of  decctnun ;  but  soon>  by  nuMre  animated  hx^s,  by  a  more 
rapid  cdiUsioD  of  their  castanets  of  braaa,  and  by  increased  energy 
in  every  motiim,  they  ^chibit  a  qpectaele  exactly  agreeing  with 
the  descriptions  which  Martial  and  Juvenal  have  given  of  the 
performances  of  the  female  dancers  of  Gades.*     He  says — 

'  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  these  women  are  the  most  abandoned  of 
the  courtesans  of  Egypt.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  handsome;  and 
most  of  them  are  richly  dressed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  thejr  are 
the  finest  women  in  Egypt.  Many  of  them  have  slightly  aquiline 
noses;  hut  in  most  respects  they  resemble  the  rest  of  the  females  of 
this  country.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  toke  ddight  in  witnessihff 
their  performances ;  but  many  persons  among  the  higher  dasses,  and 
the  more  religious,  disapprove  of  them. 

*  The  Qhawafzee  being  distinguished,  in  general,  hy  a  east  of  coun* 
tenance  differing,  though  slightly,  from  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are,  as  themselves  assert,  a  distinct  race. 
Their  origin,  however,  is  involved  in  much  imcertainty.  They  call 
themselves  Barc/mikeh  or  Bur^meVeeSy  and  boast  that  they  are  de- 
scalded  from  the  famous  family  of  that  name  who  were  the  oligeets  of 
the  fiEivour,  and  afterwards  of  the  capricious  tyranny,  of  Ha'roo'n  El- 
Rashee^d,  and  of  whom  we  read  in  several  of  the  tales  of  "The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights :"  hut,  as  a  friend  of  mine  lately  observed  to  me, 
they  probably  have  no  more  right  to  call  themselves  "  mra'mikeh"  than 
because  they  resemble  that  family  in  liberality,  though  it  is  liberality  of 
a  different  kind.  In  many  of  tne  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we 
find  representations  of  females  dancing  at  private  entertainments,  to  the 
sounds  of  various  instruments,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  modem 
Ghawa'zee,  hut  even  more  licentious ;  one  or  more  of  these  performers 
being  generally  depicted  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  though  in  the 
presence  of  men  of  high  stations.  This  mode  of  dancmg  we  find,  from 
the  monuments  here  alluded  to,  most  of  which  bear  the  names  of  kings, 
which  prove  their  a^e,  to  have  been  common  in  Egypt  in  very  remote 
times,  even  before  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, Uiat  it  has  continued  without  interruption ;  and  perhaps  the  modem 
Ghawa^zee  are  descended  from  the  class  of  female  dancers  who  amused 
the  Egyptians  in  ds&e  times  of  the  early  Pharaohs.'-^vol.  ii.  ^.  91>  96. 
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The  gipsies  claim  kindred  descent  with  these  femdes.  Those 
of  Egypt  have  a  patoisy  as  in  Eun^e^  unknown  to  all  other  per- 
scms*  Besides  gipsies  there  are  several  classes  of  itinerant  beggars 
and  others^  who  gain  their  subsistence  in  a  similar  way«  and  lead 
the  same  erratic  life ;  tinkers  and  fortune-tellers^  without  any  fixed 
habitations. 

Among  the  numerous  exhibitors  in  the  public  streets  are  ser- 
pent charmers  and  serpent  eaters.  They  pretend  to  discover  if 
any  mich  animals  are  in  houses,  and  are  frequently  employed  for 
that  purpose ;  but  incredulous  persons  have  sometimes  s^urdied 
such  a  performer,  and  even  stripped  him  naked. 

*  He  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with  a  short  palm- 
stick,  whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise  with  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon 
the  ground ;  and  generally  says,^"  I  adjure  you,  by  God,  if  ye  be  above, 
or  if  ye  be  bdow,  that  ye  come  forth ;  I  adjure  you  by  the  most  great 
name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth ;  and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die ! 
die !  die !"  The  serpent  is  generally  dislodged  by  his  stick  from  a 
fissure  in  the  wall,  or  drops  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room.* — ^vol.  ii.  p. 
104. 

These  serpent  charmers,  however,  it  would  seem,  do  not  al- 
ways escape  with  impunity. 

*  A  few  years  ago,  a  durwee'sh  of  this  sect,  who  was  called  "  el-Feel** 
(or  the  Elephant),  from  his  bulky  and  muscular  fonnj  and  great  strength, 
and  who  was  the  most  famous  serpent-eater  of  his  time,  and  almost  of 
any  age,  having  a  desire  toVear  a  serpent  of  a  very  venomous  kind,  which 
his  boy  had  brought  him  among  others  that  he  had  collected  in  the  de- 
sert, put  this  reptile  into  a  basket,  and  kept  it  for  several  days  without 
fbod,  to  weaken  it :  he  then  put  his  hand  into  the  basket,  to  take  it  out, 
isyr  the  purpose  of  extracting  its  teeth ;  but  it  immediately  bit  his  thumb : 
he  called  out  for  help ;  there  were,  however,  none  but  women  in  the 
house,  and  they  feared  to  come  to  him,  so  that  many  minutes  eli^sed 
before  he  could  obtain  assistance :  his  whole  arm  was  then  found  to  be 
swollen  and  black,  and  he  died  after  a  few  hours.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

Another  snake-charmer,  named  Mustapha,  who  was  well 
known  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  Memlooks,  and  had  been 
constantly  playing  with  serpents,  and  catching  them  for  various 
purposes,  without  receiving  any  injury,  was  employed  to  obtain 
some  monitory  lizards  for  a  naturalist  who  visited  Cairo  in  1824 ; 
and  having  gone  some  distance  on  the  Suez  road,  began  as  usual 
his  search  in  one  of  the  level  plains  known  as  the  resort  of  those 
reptiles.  His  son,  who  was  with  him,  having  observed  something 
move  in  a  hole  near  which  they  were  standing,  and  supposing  it 
to  be  the  wished-for  monitor,  pointed  it  out  to  him,  when  he  in- 
cautiously put  in  his  hand,  and  was  seized  by  a  cereLstes,  or  homed 
viper,  whose  dangerous  bite  soon  reduced  him  to  so  deplorable 
a  state,  in  spite  of  all  the  ordinary  precautions  resorted  to 
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on  sin^  occaskms  by  snake-charmets^  that  his  life  was  for  seve- 
ral di^s  despaired  of^  and  he  with  difficulty  recovered.  The 
same  man  was  frequently  seen  to  take  up  the  most  poisonous 
snakes  by  the  tail,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  without  receiving  any 
injury,  though  they  were  neither  deprived  of  the  poison  bag,  nor 
of  their  fangs ;  and  the  reptile,  when  moving  to  seize  his  hand, 
was  observed  to  withdraw  its  head,  as  if  wanting  courage  to  bite 
it ;  but  the  same  man  was  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  approach  his 
face  or  legs ;  and  this  precaution  being  confined  to  those  parts, 
su^ested  the  probability  of  his  hands  being  smeared  with  some 
substance  whose  smell  was  intolerable  to  the  snake,  and  thus 
protected  them  from  its  bite. 

The  gipsies  tell  fortunes,  as  in  our  own  country,  either  in  the 
streets  or  in  private  houses.  There  are  also  strolling  players, 
who  enact  farces  and  recite  romances ;  of  the  latter  of  which  Mr. 
Lane  gives  three  specimens,  but  of  a  far  inferior  description  to 
any  of  the  tales  in  the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  a  book  which 
we  are  surprised  to  hear  is  scarcely  to  be  procured  in  Cairo  at  any 
price.  Of  the  farces  we  will  just  extract  Mr.  Lane's  account  of 
one,  which  we  are  told  was  played  before  the  pasha,  with  the 
view  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  conduct  of  those  persons  to  whom 
is  .committed  the  office  of  collecting  the  taxes. 

*  The  dramcUis  person€e  were  a  Na'zir  (or  governor  of  a  district),  a 
Sheykh  Bel'ed  (or  chief  of  a  village),  a  servant  of  the  latter,  a  Copt 
clerk,  a  FellaTih  indebted  to  the  government,  his  wife,  and  five  other 
persons,  of  whom  two  made  their  appearance  first  in  the  character  of 
drummers,  one  as  a  hautboy  player,  and  the  two  others  as  dancers. 
After  a  little  drumming,  and  piping,  and  dancing  by  these  five,  the 
Na'zir  and  the  rest  of  the  performers  enter  the  ring.  The  Na'zir  asks, 
**  How  much  does  'Ow'ad  the  son  of  Reg'eb  owe?"  The  musicians  and 
dancers,  who  now  act  as  simple  fella'hhee'n,  answer,  "  Desire  the  Chris- 
tian to  look  in  the  register."  The  Christian  clerk  has  a  large  dawa'yeh 
(or  receptacle  for  pens  and  ink)  in  his  girdle,  and  is  dressed  as  a  Copt, 
with  a  black  turban.  The  Sheykh  el  Bel'ed  asks  him,  "  How  much  is 
written  against 'OVad  the  son  of  .Reg'eb?"  The  clerk  answers,  "A 
thousand  piasters."  "  How  much,"  says  the  Sheykh,  "  has  he  paid  ?" 
He  is  answered,  "  Five  piasters."  **  Man,"  says  he,  addressing  the 
fellafhh,  "  why  don't  you  bring  the  money  ?"  The  fella'hh  answers, 
"  I  have  not  any."  "  You  have  not  any  ?"  exclaims  the  Sheykh ; 
"  throw  him  down."  An  inflated  piece  of  an  intestine,  resemblmg  a 
large  koorba'g,  is  brought,  and  with  this  the  fellafhh  is  beaten.  He 
roars  out  to  the  Na'zir,  "  By  the  honour  of  thy  horse's  tail,  O  Bey !  By 
the  honour  of  thy  wife's  trowsers,  O  Bey !  By  the  honour  of  thy  wife's 
head-band,  O  Bey !"  After  twenty  such  absurd  appeals,  his  beating  is 
finished,  and  he  is  taken  away  and  imprisoned.  Presently  his  wife 
comes  to  him,  and  asks  him,  "  How  art  thou?"  He  answers,  "  Do  me 
a  kindness,  my  wife :  take  a  little  kishk,  and  some  eggs,  and  some 
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eWeereefyeh,  and  go  with  them  ta  ike  bouse  of  the  Gliratiai  desk^anA 
appeal  to  his  geDerosity  to  get  me  set  at  liberty."  She  takes  these,  ia 
three  baskets,  to  the  Christiaii's  house*  aod  asks  the  people  there, 
"  Where  is  the  M'al'Um  Hhan'na,  the  clerk?"  They  answer,  "  There 
he  sits."  She  says  to  him,  "  O  M'allim  Hhan'na,  do  me  the  ftivour  to 
receive  these,  and  obtain  the  liberation  of  my  husband."  "  Who  is  thy 
husband  ?"  he  asks.  She  answers,  "  The  feUaTih  who  owes  a  thousand 
piasters."  "  Bring,"  says  he,  "  twenty  or  thirty  piasters  to  bribe  the 
l^eykh  el  BeKed."  She  goes  away,  and  soon  returns  with  the  money 
in  her  hand,  and  gires  it  to  the  Sheykh  el  Bel'ed.  "What  is  this?" 
says  the  Sheykh.  She  answers,  "  Take  it  as  a  bribe,  and  liberate  my 
husband."  He  says,  "  Very  wdl ;  go  to  the  Na^air."  She  retires  for 
a  while,  blackens  the  edges  of  her  eye-lids  with  kohhl,  applies  £resh  red 
dye  of  the  hhen'na  to  her  hands  and  feet»  aad  repairs  to  the  Na'zir. 
"  Good  evening,  my  master,"  she  says  to  him.  ''  What  dost  thou  want  ?" 
he  asks.  She  answers,  "  I  am  the  wife  of  'Ow'ad,  who  owes  a  thousand 
piasters."  "But  what  dost  thou  want?"  he  asks  agaia.  "  She  says, 
"  My  husband  is  imprisoned,  and  I  appeal  to  thy  generosity  to  liberate 
him :"  and  as  she  urges  this  request,  she  smiles,  and  shows  him  that 
she  does  not  ask  this  favour  without  being  willing  to  grant  him  a  re- 
compense. He  obtains  this,  takes  the  husband's  part,  and  liberates 
him.' — ^Tol.  ii.  pp.  111-113. 

The  three  romances  which  Mr.  Lane  has  introduced  appear 
to  us  dull  enough,  though  he  tells  us  the  audience  are  all  highly 
amused  at  the  recital^  not  only  with  the  story,  but  also  with  the 
lively  and  dramatic  manner  of  the  narrator,  '  who  often  greatly 
improves  the  stories  by  his  action,  and  by  witty  introductions  of 
his  own  invention.*  The  three  which  he  has  given  are  mostly  of 
a^  warlike  character,  and  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Bedouins 
of  the  desert  than  to  the  Arabs  of  the  towns. 

At  the  public  festival  of  the  Mohhaar'ran  and  others  kept 
periodically,  the  whole  population  of  Cairo  is  on  the  move,  when 
the  crowding,  and  jostli^,  and  pushing,  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
in  the  mosques  is  quite  intolerable.  Mr.  Lane  got  himself  into 
an  awkward  position  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  women,  face  to 
face  with  a  young  lady,  whose  situation  'from  her  panting'  was 
not  quite  easy  to  her,  '  though  a  smile,'  he  says, '  expressed  at  the 
same  time  by  her  large  black  eyes,  showed  that  it  was  amusing : 
she  could  not,  however,  bear  it  long,  for  she  soon  cried  out,  '^  My 
Eye !  do  not  squeeze  me  so  violently.*'  *  My  eye,  says  Mr.  Lane, 
is  a  term  of  endearment — and  so  may  be  Betty  Martin, 

At  these  times  the  convolving  and  dancing  der>ises  are  per- 
forming their  tricks  over  every  part  of  the  town,  blasphemously 
bawling  out  the  name  of  God,  and  asking  charity  in  the  terms  of 
the  Koran.  Mr.  Lane  says  there  was  nothing  like  regularity  in 
their  dancing. 

^  Each  seemed  to  be  performing  &e  antics  of  a  madman;  nsw,  moving 
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his  body  up  fcnd  down ;  the  next  moment,  tnrtimg  round ;  then,  using 
odd  gestieulntio^  irith  bi«  Arrtw;  next,  jumpmg*  and  fiometimes, 
screaming:  in  dhort,  if  a  stnoiger,  obacrymg  them,  were  not  toM  that 
they  were  performing  a  religious  exercise,  supposed  to  be  the  inrolimtar^ 
effect  of  enthusiastic  excitement^  he  would  certainly  think  that  these 
dancing  durwee^shes  were  merely  striving  to  excel  one  another  in  pli^- 
iag  the  buffoon :  and  the  manner  in  which  they  w^re  clad  would  c<mduc«i 
to  impress  him  with  this  idea.' — ^yol.  ii.  p.  212. 

Thus  they  dance  amd  whirl  till  they  become  as  crazy  as  our 
own  Irvingites  or  R&witBi  (haf^y  so  named)  with  their  gibberish 
hpwiinga  in  the  unknown  tongue.  But  the  feat  peribnned  by  one 
of  these  enthnsiasrts^  perhaps  we  may  safely  call  than  impostors, 
is  so  singular,  that  we  must  transcribe  it : — 

'  In  the  middle  of  this  ring  was  placed  a  small  chafing-dish  of  tinned 
copper,  full  of  red-hot  charcoal.  From  this,  the  durwec^sh,  just  men« 
tioned,  seized  a  piece  of  live  charcoal,  which  he  put  into  his  mouth ;  then 
did  the  same  with  another,  another,  and  another,  until  his  mouth  was 
fall;  when  he  deliberately  chewed  these  live  coals,  opening  his  mouth 
very  wide  every  moment,  to  show  its  contents,  which,  after  about  three 
minutes,  he  swallowed ;  and  all  this  he  did  without  evincing  the  slightest 
symptom  of  pain ;  appearing,  during  the  operation  and  after  it,  even 
more  lively  than  before.  The  other  durwee^dh  before  alluded  to,  as  half- 
naked,  displayed  a  remarkably  fine  and  vigorous  form,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  the  prime  of  his  age.  After  having  danced  not  much  longer  than 
the  former,  his  actions  became  so  violent  that  one  of  his  brethren  held 
him ;  but  he  released  himself  from  his  grasp,  and,  rushing  towards  the 
chaCbig-dish,  took  out  one  of  the  largest  live  coals,  and  put  it  into  his 
mouth.  He  kept  his  mouth  wide  open  for  about  two  minutes;  and 
during  this  period,  each  time  that  he  inhaled,  the  large  coal  appeared  of 
almost  a  white  heat;  and  when  he  exhaled,  nmnerous  sparks  were 
blown  out  of  his  mouth.  After  this,  he  chewed  and  swallowed  the  coal, 
and  then  resumed  his  dancing.  When  their  performance  had  lasted 
about  half  an  hour,  the  durweei'shes  paused  to  rest/ — vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

The  exploit  of  another  of  the  gang  was  still  more  extraordinary-^ 

*  One  of  them,  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  dark  woollen  gown,  and  with 
a  bare,  shaven  head,  took  from  the  chafing-dish,  which  was  handed  to 
the  dancers  as  though  it  had  been  a  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  a  large 
piece  of  brilhantly  hot  coal ;  placed  it  between  his  teeth,  and  kept  it  so 
hr  a  short  time ;  then  drew  it  upon  his  tongue ;  and,  keeping  his  mouth 
wide  open  for,  I  think,  more  tlmn  two  minutes,  violently  inhaled  and 
exhaled,  showing  the  inside  of  his  mouth  like  a  furnace,  and  breathing 
out  sparks,  as  the  former  durwee'sh  had  done ;  but  with  less  appearance 
of  excitement.  Having  chewed  and  swallowed  the  coal,  he  joined  the 
ring  of  the  tambourine-players,  and  sat  almost  close  to  my  feet.  I. 
narrowly  watched  his  countenance ;  but  could  not  see  the  least  indica- 
tion of  his  suffering  any  pain.* — vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
.  One  of  these  devout  persons  was^  it  seems^  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance 
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ance  of  Mr.  Lane^  and  visited  him  almost  every  evemng.  He  bad 
been  a  bookseller^  but  had  turned  dervise^  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  say,  from  the  following  account  of  him,  became  stark 
staring  mad— 

•  One  night,  during  a  meeting  of  a  party  of  durwee'shes  of  his  order, 
at  which  their  sheykh  was  present,  my  friend  became  affected  with  reU- 
gious  frenzy,  seized  a  tall  glass  shade  which  surrounded  a  candle  placed 
on  the  floor,  and  ate  a  large  portion  of  it.  The  sheykh  and  the  other 
durwee^shes,  looking  at  him  with  astonishment,  upbraided  him  with 
having  broken  the  institutes  of  his  order  >  since  the  eating  of  glass  was 
not  among  the  miracles  which  they  were  allowed  to  perform ;  and  they 
immediately  expelled  him.  He  then  entered  the  order  of  the  Ahhme- 
dee'yeh ;  and  as  they,  likewise,  never  ate  glass,  he  determined  not  to  do 
so  again.  However,  soon  after,  at  a  meeting  of  some  brethren  of  this 
order,  when  several  Saadee'yeh  also  were  present,  he  again  was  seized 
with  frenzy,  and,  jumping  up  to  a  chandelier,  caught  hold  of  one  of  the 
small  glass  lamps  attached  to  it,  and  devoured  about  half  of  it,  swallowing 
also  the  oil  and  water  which  it  contained.  Ht  was  conducted  before 
his  Sheykh,  to  be  tried  for  this  offence;  but,  on  his  taking  an  oath 
never  to  eat  glass  again,  he  was  neither  punished  nor  expelled  the  order. 
Notwithstanding  this  oath,  he  soon  again  gratified  his  propensity  to  eat 
a  glaf  8  lamp ;  and  a  brother  durwee'sh,  who  was  present,  attempted  to 
do  the  same ;  but  a  large  ft'agment  stuck  between  Uie  tongue  and  palate 
of  this  rash  person ;  and  my  friend  had  great  trouble  to  extract  it.  He 
was  again  tried  by  his  Sheykh ;  and,  being  reproached  for  having  broken 
his  oath  and  vow  of  repentance,  he  cooUy  answered,  "  I  repent  again : 
repentance  is  good :  for  He  whose  name  be  exalted  hath  said,  in  the 
Excellent  Book,  *  Verily,  God  loveth  the  repentant.'  "  The  Sheykh,  in 
anger,  exclaimed,  ''  Dost  thou  dare  to  act  in  this  manner,  and  then 
come  and  cite  the  Ckoor-a'n  before  me  ?  " — and  with  this  reproof,  he 
ordered  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  ten  days ;  after  which,  he  made 
him  again  swear  to  abstain  from  eating  glass ;  and  on  this  condition  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Ahhmedee'yeh.  This  second 
oath,  he  professes  not  to  have  broken. — The  person  whose  office  it  was 
to  prosecute  him  related  to  me  these  facts ;  and  my  friend  reluctantly 
confessed  them  to  be  true.' — Preface^  pp.  x.-xii. 

One  of  the  great  public  festivals  is  at  the  time  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Cairo. 
Vast  multitudes  assemble  on  this  joyful  occasion — and  no  wonder 
it  should  be  the  occasion  of  rejoicing ;  the  refreshing  sight  of  a 
sheet  of  water  in  the  dry  and  dusty  streets  and  open  places  of 
Cairo,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  cannot  fail  of  being  hailed 
with  rapture  by  every  class  of  inhabitants. 

*  The  favourite  time  of  resort  to  this  place  is  the  evening,  and  many 
persons  remain  there  for  several  hours  after  sunset ;  some,  all  night. 
There  are  generally  two  or  three  story-tellers  there.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  sometimes  even  at  midnight,  persons  are  seen  bathing  in  ^e 
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lake ;  cliiefly  men  and  boys,  but  also  some  young  girls,  and  even  women ; 
tbe  latter  of  whom  expose  their  pers<m8  before  the  passengers  and  idlers 
on  the  banks,  in  a  manner  surprising  in  a  place  where  women  in  general 
80  careAilly  conceal  even  their  fiaces ;  though  most  of  these  bathers  are 
usually  covered  from  the  waist  downwards/ — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  266,  267. 

Among  the  crowds  that  assemble^  beggars  are  not  the  least 
numerous.  Asking  alms  may,  indeed,  be  almost  considered  as 
an  honourable  profession  in  Cairo  ;  but  Egypt  after  all  is  not  the 
only  country  that  can  show  a  beggar  on  horseback,  *  In  the 
country  many  derweefshes  (dervises)  go  from  village  to  village 
begging  alms.  I  have  seen  them/  says  Mr.  Lane,  ^  on  horseback ; 
and  one  I  lately  saw  thus  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  two  men 
bearing  each  a  flag,  and  by  a  third  beating  a  drmn  :  this  be^ar 
(m  horseback  was  going  from  hut  to  hut  asking  for  bread.'  The 
gentleman  was  collecting  his  rent 

We  shall  say  nothing  here  on  the  subject  of  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  Mr.  Lane  speaks  favourably  of  the  decent  behaviour 
of  the  Arab  Mussulman  when  at  prayer. 

'The  utmost  solemnity  and  decorum  are  observed  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Mooslims.  Their  looks  and  behaviour  in  the  mosque  are 
not  those  of  enthusiastic  devotion,  but  of  calm  and  modest  piety.  Never 
are  they  guilty  of  a  designedly  irregular  word  or  action  during  their 
prayers.  The  pride  and  fenaticism  which  they  exhibit  in  common  life, 
in  intercourse  with  persons  of  their  own,  or  of  a  different  faith,  seem 
to  be  dropped  on  their  entering  the  mosque,  and  they  appear  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  adoration  of  their  Creator ;  humble  and  downcast,  yet 
without  affected  humility,  or  a  forced  expression  of  countenance.  The 
Mooslim  takes  off  his  shoes  at  the  door  of  the  mosque,  carries  them 
in  his  left  hand,  sole  to  sole,  and  puts  his  right  foot  first  over  the 
threshold.  If  he  have  not  previously  performed  the  preparatory  ablu- 
tion, he  repairs  at  once  to  the  tank  or  fountain  to  acquit  himself  of  that 
duty.  Before  he  commences  his  prayers  he  places  his  shoes  (and  his 
sword  and  pistols,  if  he  have  such  arms,)  upon  the  matting,  a  little  be- 
fore the  spot  where  his  head  will  touch  the  ground  in  prostration :  his 
shoes  are  put  one  upon  the  other,  sole  to  sole.' — vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98. 

For  their  civil  laws,  such  as 'they  are,  they  are  indebted  to  the 
Koran^  the  better  parts  of  which  were  ail  pilfered  from  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  Most  of  the  officers  of  justice,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  accused  of  corrupt  practices ;  but  this 
is  not  universal,  as  may  be  learned  from  several  instances  related 
by  Mr.  Lane.  He  tells  this  story  as  being  of  recent  date,  and 
universally  believed  at  Cairo : — 

*  A  poor  man  applied  one  day  to  the  A'gha  of  the  police,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  there  came  to  me,  to-day,  a  woman,  and  she  said  to 
me,   *  Take  this  ckoors^y  and  let  it  remain  in  your  possession  for  a 

*  An  ornament  worn  on  the  crown  of  tbe  head-dress  by  women. 
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tisM,  $M  lead  die  five  huodrtd  piartecs:'  a»d  1 1»ok  it fipoBtkef, 
Sir,  and  gave  het  the  £ve  hundred  pinsters,  and  ehc  went  sway : 
and  when  she  was  gone  away,  I  said  to  myself  *  Let  me  look  at 
this  dcoors ;'  and  I  l<K)1ced  at  it,  and  ))ehold  it  was  veUow  biaas : 
and  I  slapped  my  face,  and  «aid,  *  I  will  ga  to  the  A'gha,  and  rdate 
my  story  to  him,  perhaps  he  will  investigate  the  affair,  and  clear  it 
up ;'  for  there  is  none  that  can  help  me  in  this  matter  but  thee." 
The  A'gha  said  to  him,  **  Hear  what  I  tell  thee,  man.  Take  whatever  is 
in  thy  shop — ^leave  nothing,  and  lock  it  up,  and  to-morrow  morning  go 
early ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  die  shop,  cry  out,  *  Alas  for  my  pro- 
perty!' then  take  in  thy  hands  two  clods,  and  beat  Ihjrself  with  them, 
and  cry,  ^  Alaa  for  the  property  of  ot^iers!'  and  whoever  says  to  fhee, 
*  What  is  the  matter  with  thee?'  do  thoa  answer,  *The  property  of 
others  is  lost :  a  pledge  that  I  had,  belonging  to  a  woman,  is  lost :  if  it 
were  my  own,  I  shomd  not  thus  lament  it;'  and  this  will  dear  up  the 
affair."  The  man  promised  to  do  as  he  was  desired.  He  removed 
everything  from  his  shop,  and  early  the  next  morning  he  went  and 
opened  it,  and  began  to  cry  out,  **  Alas  for  the  property  of  others !"  and 
he  took  t^'o  clods,  and  beat  himself  with  them,  and  went  about  every 
district  of  the  city,  crying,  "  Alas  for  the  property  of  others !  a  pledge 
that  I  had,  belonging  to  a  vw>man,  is  lost;  if  it  were  my  own,  I  shoiud 
not  thus  lament  it."  The  woman  who  had  given  him  the  ckoors  in 
pledge  heard  of  this,  and  discovered  that  it  was  the  man  whom  she  had 
cheated ;  so  she  said  to  herself,  **  Go  and  bring  an  action  against  him.** 
She  went  to  his  shop,  riding  on  an  ass,  to  give  herself  consequence, 
and  siud  to  him,  "  Man,  give  me  my  property  that  is  in  thy  possession." 
He  answered,  "  It  is  lost.*'  **  Thy  tongue  be  cut  out !"  she  cried : 
" dost  thou  lose  my  property?  By  Allah!  I  wiH  go  to  the  A'gha,  and 
inform  him  of  it."  •*  Go,"  said  he ;  and  she  went,  and  told  her  case. 
The  A'gha  sent  for  the  man,  and  when  he  had  come,  said  to  his  accuser, 
"  What  is  thy  property  in  his  possession  ?"  She  answered,  **  A  ckoors 
of  red  Venetian  gold."  "  Woman,"  said  the  A'gha,  "  I  have  a  gold 
ckoors  here ;  I  should  like  to  show  it  thee."  She  said,  "  Show  it  me, 
Sir,  for  I  shall  know  my  ckoors."  The  A'gha  then  untied  a  handker- 
chief, and,  taking  out  of  it  the  ckoors  which  she  had  given  in  pledge, 
aaid,  **  Look."  She  looked  at  it  and  knew  it,  and  hung  down  her  head. 
The  A'gha  said,  "  Raise  thy  head,  and  say  where  are  the  five  hundred 
piasters  of  this  man."  She  answered,  **  Sir,  they  are  in  my  house." 
The  executioner  was  sent  with  her  to  her  house,  but  wit^ot^liis  sword ; 
and  the  woman,  having  gone  into  the  house,  brought  out  a  purse  cen- 
taining  the  money,  and  went  back  with  him.  The  money  was  given  to 
the  man  from  whom  it  had  been  obtained,  and  the  executioner  was  then 
ordered  to  take  the  woman  to  the  Roomeyley  (a  large  open  place  below 
the  citadel),  and  there  to  behead  her,  which  he  did.* — ^vol.  i.  pp.  144-146. 

The  foUovnng  story  has  some  humour  in  it : — 

*  A  person  who  was  appointed  Mohh'tes'ib  shortly  after  my  former 
visit  to  this  country  (Moos'tuf  a  Ca'ship,  a  Koord)  exercised  lus  power 
in  a  most  brutal  manner,  clipping  men's  ears  (that  is,  cutting  off  the 
lobe,  or  ear4ap),  not  only  for  the  most  trifling  transgression,  but  often 
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far  ]M>  ofe^e  vkftterer.  He  <nce  met  oi  old  iiiaiifbdviBg  along,  siverid 
aaaee  bd^i  with  wtter-melons,  and,  poiotiog  to  one  of  the  lu^gest  of 
these  ihiits,  asked  its  price,  Tlie  old  man  put  his  finger  and  thumb  to 
his  ear-kp,  and  said,  '*  Cut  it,  Sir."  He  was  ashed  again  and  again, 
and  gave  the  same  answer.  The  Mohhl^'ib,  angry,  but  unable  to 
refrain  from  laughing,  said,  "  Fellow,  are  you  mad  or  deaf?  ^  "  No," 
replied  the  old  man,  **  I  am  neither  mad  nor  deaf;  but  I  know  that,  if 
I  were  to  say  the  price  of  the  melon  is  ten  fiid'dahs,  you  would  say 
*  Clip  his  ear ;  *  and  if  I  said  Jive  ftid'dahs,  or  one  fridMah,  you  would 
say  *  Clip  his  ear : '  therdbre  clip  it  at  once,  and  let  me  pass  on.'*  His 
humour  saved  him.* — ^vol.  i.  pp.  147,  148. 

The  following  case^  as  Mr.  Lane  tells  ns,  will  <Kmvey  some  idea 
of  the  condition  of  Egyptian  peasants  in  some  of  the  provinces : — 

*  A  Turk,  infamous  for  many  barbarous  acts,  presiding  at  the  town  of 
Tun'ta,  in  the  Delta,  went  one  night  to  the  government  granary  of  that 
town,  and  finding  two  peasants  sleeping  there,  asked  them  who  they 
were,  and  what  was  their  business  in  that  place.  One  of  them  said 
that  he  had  brought  IdO  ardeVbs  of  com  from  a  village  of  the  district; 
uid  the  other,  that  he  had  brought  60  ardeb'bs  frx)Di  the  land  belonging 
to  the  town.  **  You  rascal  I "  said  the  governor  to  the  latter ;  "  this 
man  brings  130  aideblw  from  the  lands  of  a  small  village ;  a^  you, 
but  60  fix>m  the  lands  of  the  town."  "  This  man,"  answered  the  pea- 
sant of  Tun'ta,  **  brings  com  but  once  a  week ;  and  1  am  now  bringing 
it  every  day."  "  Be  silent !  "  said  the  governor ;  and,  pointing  to  a 
neighbouring  tree,  ordered  one  of  the  servants  of  the  granary  to  hang 
the  peasant  to  one  of  its  branches.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the 
governor  returned  to  his  house.  The  next  morning  he  went  again  to 
Uie  granary,  and  saw  a  man  bringing  in  a  large  quantity  of  com.  He 
asked  who  he  was,  and  what  quantity  he  had  brought;  and  was  an- 
swered, by  tiie  hangman  of  the  preceding  night,  ^^  This  is  the  man.  Sir, 
whom  I  hanged  by  your  orders,  last  night ;  and  he  has  brought  160 
ardeb'bs.'*  **  What ! "  exclaimed  the  govemor,  "  has  he  risen  from 
the  dead?"  He  was  answered,  " No,  Sir:  I  hanged  him  so  tha^ his 
toes  touched  the  ground ;  and  when  you  were  gone,  I  untied  the  rope: 
you  did  not  order  me  to  kill  him."  The  Turk  muttered,  **  Aha!  hang- 
ing and  killing  are  different  things :  Arabic  is  copious :  next  time  I 
will  say  kill.     Take  care  of  Ab'oo  Da'ood."  *— vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153. 

Universally  degraded  as  the  Arabians  now  are,  from  that  high 
character  they  once  justly  acquired  for  arts,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, and  for  much  of  which,  far  beyond  the  mere  rudiments,  the 
European  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  them,  we  fear  the  literary  and 
intelligent  character  of  the  Mooslim  Arabs  of  Cairo  has  been 
greatly  overrated  by  Mr.  Lane.  He  tells  us  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt  maintains  the  reputation  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished 
for  many  centuries,  of  being  the  best  school  of  Arabic  literature, 
and  of  Mahomedan  theology  and  jurisprudence;  that,  though 
poUte  knowledge  has  universally  declined,  yet  it  has  done  so  the 
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least  in  Coijpo ;  and  that  the  fame  of  its  jnrofessors  still  remains 
unrivalled.  He  admits^  however,  that  learning  was  in  a  much  more 
flourishing  state  in  Cairo  before  the  entrance  of  the  French  army 
than  it  has  been  in  later  years ;  not  through  any  oppression  on  tlw 
part  of  the  invaders,  but  in  consequence  of  the  panic  which  the 
invasion  occasioned,  and  the  troubles  by  which  it  was  followed. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the  literature 
may  have  been,  which  was  cultivated  in  Egypt,  it  suffered  less 
from  the  French  invasion  than  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Pasha  Ma- 
homed Ali.  The  mosque  of  Ashar  was  the  great  college  in 
which  the  youths  of  Egypt,  who  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
employments,  or  any  of  the  learned  professions,  pursued  their 
course  of  study.  It  is  a  large  building,  surrounding  an  extensive 
square  court,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  capable  of  lodging  3000, 
others  say  half  that  number  of  students.  It  is  stated  that  none 
of  these  pay  anything  for  their  instruction,  being  mostly  sons  of  the 
poorer  classes.  This  college  was  supported  by  the  rents  of  cer- 
tain houses  in  Cairo,  and  lands  appropriated  for  that  purpose ; 
but,  so  Mr.  Lane  informs  us,  Ali  Pasha  has  taken  possession  of 
all  the  cultivable  land  which  belonged  to  the  mosques;  'and 
thus  the  Ashar  has  lost  the  greater  portion  of  the  property  which 
it  possessed.'  As  the  professors  receive  no  salaries  or  emoluments 
from,  the  funds  of  the  college,  they  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
teaching  in  private  houses,  copying  books,  &c.,  and  of  receiving 
presents  from  the  wealthy ;  of  course  they  are  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription of  teachers.  The  principal  part  of  the  studies  piursued 
here  is  to  read  and  recite  correctly  the  Koran,  which  they  are 
engaged  to  do  in  private  houses,  at  the  tombs,  and  in  other  pubUc 
places ;  the  higher  branches  qualify  them  to  become  muftees, 
imaums,  or  schoolmasters,  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt. 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  writers  who  have  held  up  Ali 
Pasha  as  an  enlightened  ruler,  and  commended  him  for  sending 
young  men  to  Europe, — England  and  France  particularly — to 
improve  their  education ;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  instructed  in  the  art 
of  ship-building,  gunnery,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  naviga- 
tion. His  grand  objects  are  the  conquest  of  Syria,  to  get  a  footing 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  threaten  and  withdraw  his  allegiance  from 
the  Sultaun ;  and  for  these  visionary  schemes,  his  unhappy  coun- 
try is  impoverished,  her  agriculturists  forced  from  theur  useful 
labours  to  supply  his  army,  and  money  wrung  from  the  hard 
hands  of  the  peasants  to  build  his  three-deckers,  which  are  never 
likely  to  fire  a  shot  in  anger.  Under  such  a  ruler,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  general  science  and  literature  is  an  object  of  no  concern, 
as  he  has  proved,  by  robbing  the  college  of  its  funds.  Mahomed 
Ali  possesses  great  energy,  but  wants  judgment;  and  the  con- 
sequence 
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sequence  is,  that  he  is  led  away  by  every  projector  that  has  some 
new  scheme  to  propose.  Hence  canals^  rail-roads^  manufactories 
of  every  description^  are  undertaken — ^and  abandoned.  We  un- 
derstand that  there  is  not  less  than  forty  miles  of  iron  rails  lying 
on  the  quays  and  open  places  of  Alexandria^  destined  for  a  road 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  would  be  very  convenient,  very 
expensive,  but  not  likely  to  yield  any  profit.  Ambitious  to 
become  a  great  naval  power,  he  builds  large  three-deckers,  one 
of  such  dimensions  that  it  was  found,  when  finished,  its  size  would 
not  allow  it  to  get  out  of  the  harbour. 

But  of  all  the  absurdities  that  ever  found  a  place  in  his  brain, 
the  wildest  was  that  suggested  by  the  St.  Simonian,  Pere  Enfantin, 
of  throwing  a  dam  across  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point  where 
the  Nile  is  divided  into  the  Rosetta  and  the  Damietta  branches. 
He  was  so  full  of  this  project,  which  was  to  add  we  know  not 
how  many  hundred  thousand  acres  to  the  soil  at  present  capable 
of  cultivation,  that  he  authorized  his  agent  here  to  endeavour  to 
engage  Mr.  Brunei,  on  any  terms,  to  proceed  to  Egypt  and 
furnish  him  with  a  plan  and  his  advice  for  the  undertaking ;  but 
Brunei  had  occupation  enough  in  boring  the  Thames  without 
engaging  to  dam  the  Nile,  and  we  believe  the  ardour  for  this 
perilous  enterprise  has  subsided,  luckily  for  the  multitudes  that 
mhabit  the  delta,  and  who  subsist  on  a  soil  whose  unabated  and 
unassisted  fertility  has  been  famous  for  more  than  four  thousand 
years.  Had  the  project  been  carried  into  execution,  and  the  dams 
constructed,  what  security  would  there  have  been  against  their 
beii^  swept  away  by  the  swelling  Nile,  which  must  have  involved 
in  one  common  destruction  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  houses  and  cottages,  their  gardens,  and  the  whole  crops  on 
the  ground,  if  not  the  soil  itself — with  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  domestic  animals  ? 

*  Expatiata  ruunt  per  apertos  flumina  campos ; 
Cumque  satis  arbusta  simul,  pecudesque,  virosque, 
Tectaque,  cumque  suis  rapiunt  penetralia  sacris.' 

Mr.  Lane  admits,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  for  literature 
which  he  says  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  still  maintains,  that  the 
stucUes  of  the  Mooslims,  in  the  present  age,  are  confined  within 
very  narrow  limiu ;  that  very  few  of  them  study  medicine,  che- 
mistry, mathematics,  or  astronomy ;  that  their  medical  and  surgical 
practitioners  are  mostly  barbers,  miserably  ignorant  of  the  sciences 
which  they  profess.  A  clumsy  pretension  to  alchemy  and  the 
quackery  of  astrology  occupy  the  places  of  chemilstry  and  astro- 
nomy :  of  abstract  science  they  are  wholly  ignorant.  ^  But,*  says 
Mr.  Lane^  *  the  literature  of  the  Arabs  is  very  comprehensive  :'  he 
admits  however  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  their  books 
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is  mare  r^narkable  than  their  variety.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  treat  of  religion  and  jurisprudence ;  the  next  numerous  are 
works  on  grammar^  rhetoric,  and  various  branches  of  philolog}' ; 
the  next,  on  history  and  geography ;  the  remainder  are  romances 
and  poetical  compositions  ;  these,  with  a  few  on  medicine  and  the 
occult  sciences,  mathematics,  and  algebra  (now  no  longer  studied), 
compose  most  of  their  libraries,  of  which  we  are  told  there  are 
several  large  ones  in  Cairo.  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  are  only 
eight  booksellers  in  this  city,  and  that  their  sliops  are  ill-stocked. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  college  of  Ashar  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  seminary  calculated  to  keep  up  the  ancient  superstitions 
of  the  Egyptians,  rather  than  to  cidtivate  science  and  true  know- 
ledge :  for  instance,  the  interpretation  of  dreams^  and  the  art  of 
the  magician,  as  we  find  them  practised  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, have  descended  to  the  modems,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
education  in  the  college.  The  Ginn  or  Genii  continue  now 
among  the  Arabs  to  act  the  same  part,  for  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
human  race,  as  they  are  described  to  have  done  in  the  *  Thousand 
and  One  Nights.'  Their  origin  and  chief  abode  are  in  the 
mountains  of  Kaf,  which  encompass  the  whole  circle  of  the  plane 
surface  of  the  earth ;  for  the  Oolema  would  deem  it  heresj'  to 
assert  its  globular  form.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  air,  and 
preside  over  thunder,  lightning,  and  tempest.  What  we  com- 
monly call  *  a  falling  star '  is  believed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a 
dart,  launched  by  the  Almighty  at  an  evil  ginn,  and  on  behold- 
ing one  they  exclaim, '  May  God  transfix  the  enemy  of  the  faith ! ' 
We  shall  give  one  story  from  Mr.  Lane's  own  household  expe- 
rience : — 

*  I  had  once  a  humorous  cook,  who  was  somewhat  addicted  to  the 
intoxicating  hhashee'sh :  soon  after  he  had  entered  my  service,  I  heard 
him  one  evening  muttering  and  exclaiming,  on  the  stairs,  as  if  in  sur^ 
priee  at  some  event ;  and  Uien  politely  saying,  "  But  why  are  you  sitting 
here  in  the  draught? — Do  me  the  favour  to  come  up  into  the  kitchen, 
and  amuse  me  with  your  conversation  a  little : "  the  civil  address  not 
being  answered,  was  repeated  and  varied  several  times,  till  I  called  out 
to  the  man,  and  asked  him  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  "  The  'efree't 
of  a  Turkish  soldier,"  he  replied,  "  is  sitting. on  the  stairs,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  refuses  to  move :  he  came  up  from  the  well  below ;  pray  step 
and  see  him."  On  my  going  to  the  stairs,  and  teUing  the  servant  that 
I  could  see  nothing,  he  only  remarked  that  it  was  because  I  had  a  dear 
conscience.* — vol.  i.  pp.  289,  290. 

The  existence  of  ghools  likewise  obtains  almost  universal  cre- 
dence among  the  modem  Egyptians,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Mahomedan  nations.  These  beings  assume  many  monstrous 
shapes ;  haunt  burial-grounds  and  other  sequestered  spots ;  feed 
upon  dead  bodies ;  and  kill  and  devour  every  human  ereati»e 
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irho  has  the  miffbrtime  to  fall  in  their  Way.  The  we^eis  or  saints, 
*  favourites  of  heayen/  hare  an  opposite  character^  and  are  em- 
ployed  in  doing  good.  From  a  people  so  superstitious  and 
iHgotted  we  certainly  had  not  expected  to  meet  with  the  foUowii^ 
trait  of  liberality  : — 

•  It  18  a  very  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  Egypt, 
and  other  comitries  of  the  East,  that  Mooalims,  Christianfl,  and  Jews 
adopt  each  other's  superstitions,  while  they  abhor  the  more  rational  doe«> 
trines  of  each  other's  faiths.  In  sickness,  the  Mooslim  sometimes  evor 
i^oys  Christian  and  Jewish  priests  to  pray  for  him  :  the  Christians  an4 
Jews,  in  the  same  predicament,  often  call  in  Mooslim  saints  for  the  lik^ 
piurpose.  Many  Christians  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  certain 
Alooslim  saints  here;  ki8sin|;  their  hands;  begging  their  prayer^, 
counsels,  or  prophecies ;  and  giving  them  money  and  other  presents.' — 
voL  i.  p.  301. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Lane  is  dis- 
posed to  consider  them  a  humane  people,  though  in  this  respect 
they  appear  to  him  to  have  deteriorated  even  since  his  previous 
visit  to  the  country ;  but 

'I  think  it  proper  (he  adds)  to  remark  here,  that  I  have  good 
reason  for  believing  Burckhardt  to  have  been  misinformed  when  stating 
(see  his  Arabic  Proverbs,  No.  393)  that  children  in  the  East  (in 
Egypt,  &c.)  torture  serpents  by  putting  them  into  a  leather  bag,  then 
throwing  unslacked  lime  upon  them,  and  pouring  water  on  it.  I  find  no 
one  who  has  heard  of  such  cruelty;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  boys  in  this 
country  would  dare  to  put  a  serpent  in  a  bag  (for  they  are  excessively 
afraid  of  this  reptile),  or  would  give  several  piasters  for  a  bag  to  destroy 
in  this  manner.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  311,  note. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author  in  this  remark ;  and  the 
modesty,  with  which  he  always  offers  his  opinion,  whenever  he  has 
cause  to  differ  from  the  lamented  Burckhardt,  is  creditable  to 
bis  liberal  feelings,  and  a  strong  guarantee  for  his  own  accuracy ; 
if  indeed  any  extraneous  guarantee  could  be  required  in  this  case. 
Every  one  who  has  visited  Egypt^  and  witnessed  the  scenes  he  has 
described,  and  the  customs  he  has  illustrated  with  his  pencil, 
must  feel  himself  suddenly  transported  back  to  the  banks  of  the 

Having  thus  very  briefly  skimmed  over  Mr.  Lane's  two  volumes, 
we  shall  conclude  by  extracting  an  account  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  feats  of  magic  that  have  been  recorded  since  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs,  ^\hen  the  magicians  of  the  same  country 
were  able  to  produce  imitations  '  by  their  enchantments '  of  the 
first  two  only  of  the  many  plagues  brought  upon  Egj-pt ;  imitations 
near  enough  in  their  resemblance  to  impose  upon  the  wicked 
king  and  his  subjects ;  though  the}^  were  wholly  foiled  in  their 
presumptuous  attempts  at  the  rest.      If  the  exhibition  we  allude 
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to  now  had  been  related  by  persons  who,  from  their  general 
ignorance,  or  otherwise,  might  be  considered  undeserving  of 
credence,  we  should  have  passed  it  in  silence  ;  but  as  it  has  been 
witnessed  not  only  by  Mr.  Lane,  but  by  several  intelligent  English 
travellers  and  residents — as  for  instance  by  Captain  Lord  Prudhoc, 
of  the  navy,  and  Major  Felix,  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Salt,  the 
resident  consul — ^we  are  disposed  to  enter  into  the  subject ;  and 
more  especially  as  we  know  there  are  some  serious  persons  <rf 
sober  and  superior  intellects,  who  not  only  do  not  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  the  story  as  told,  but  are  not  indisposed  to 
entertain  a  feeling  that  the  appearances  narrated  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  superhuman  means.  It  will  be  our  business, 
after  stating  the  facts,  to  endeavour  to  explain  this  mystery,  to 
unravel  which, '  neither  I  nor  others/  says  Mr.  Lane,  '  have  been 
able  to  discover  any  clue.'  This  singular  exhibition  certainly 
conveys  a  deeper  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
found  in  the  same  country,  which  gave  birth  to  those  professors  of 
the  same  arts,  and  who,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  had 
the  audacity,  by  their  enchantments,  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Almighty.  But  for  Mr.  Lane's  narra- 
tive : — 

'  A  few  days  after  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  my  curiosity  was 
excited  on  the  subject  of  magic  by  a  circumstance  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Salt,  our  consul-general.  Having  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  hk 
servants  was  a  thief,  from  the  fact  of  several  articles  of  property  having 
been  stolen  from  his  house,  he  sent  for  the  celebrated  Mugh'reb'ee  ma- 
gician, with  the  view  of  intimidating  them,  and  causing  the  guilty  one 
(if  any  of  them  were  guilty)  to  confess  his  crime.  The  magician  came ; 
and  said  that  he  would  cause  the  exact  image  of  the  person  who  had 
committed  the  thefts  to  appear  to  any  youth  not  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty ;  and  desired  the  master  of  the  house  to  call  in  any  boy  whom 
he  might  choose.  As  several  boys  were  then  employed  in  a  garden  ad- 
jacent to  the  house,  one  of  them  was  called  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
palm  of  this  boy's  right  hand  the  magician  drew,  with  a  pen,  a  certain 
diagram,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  poured  a  little  ink.  Into  this  ink 
he  desired  the  boy  steadfastly  to  look.  He  then  burned  some  incense  and 
several  bits  of  paper  inscribed  with  charms ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  called 
for  various  objects  to  appear  in  the  ink.  The  boy  declared  that  he  saw 
all  these  objects,  and  last  of  all,  the  image  of  the  guilty  person  :  he, de- 
scribed his  stature,  countenance,  and  dress ;  said  that  he  knew  him ; 
and  directly  ran  down  into  the  garden,  and  apprehended  one  of  the 
labourers,  who,  when  brought  before  the  master,  immediately  confessed 
that  he  was  the  thief.'— vol.  i.  pp.  346,  347. 

We  should  not  have  attached  much  importance  to  this  disco* 
very,  provided  the  supposed  power  of  the  magician  had  stopped 
here :  the  boy  was  a  neighbour;  'he  knew  the  man,'  and  m^bt 
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have  known  him  to  be  a  thief :  still  it  is  curious :  but  that  which 
Mr.  Lane  afterwards  witnessed  is  infinitely  more  so.  Being  de- 
termined to  have  ocular  proof  of  what  he  had  heard,  he  applied 
to  the  interpreter  of  the  British  consulate,  who  brought  to  him 
the  Sheeykh  'Abd  El-Cha'dir  El-Mugh'reb'eey  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  one  of  the  ancient  magicians  of  the  Pharaohs  would  seem 
to  have  descended — and  whose  designation  will  remind  every 
reader  of  the  excellent  tale  of  '  Maugraby  *  the  Magician.*  The 
previous  incantation  of  burning  frankincense  and  coriander-seed, 
to  wind  up  the  charm,  may,  with  many,  pass  for  nothing,  and  so 
may  the  strips  of  paper  inscribed  with  certain  forms  of  invocation, 
such  as 

«  «  Tur'shoon  "  and  "  Turyoo'shoon,"  which,  he  said,  were  the  names 
of  two  genii,  his  "  familiar  spirits."  I  compared  the  copies  (says  Mr. 
Lane)  with  the  originals,  and  found  that  they  exactly  agreed.  The 
following  is  a  translation : — 

"  Turshoon !  Turyoo'shoon !  Come  down  I 

Come  down !  Be  present !  Whither  are  gone 

the  prince  and  his  troops  ?  Where  are  El-Ahh'mar 

the  prince  and  his  troops?  Be  present, 

ye  servants  of  these  names !     And  this  is  the  removal. 

And  we  have  removed  from  thee 

thy  veil ;  and  thy  sight  to-day 

is  piercing.  Correct,  correct!"  * — vol.  i.  pp.  349,  350. 
The  boy  on  the  present  occasion  was  brought  in,  by  Mr.  Lane*s 
desire,  from  among  a  parcel  of  boys  in  the  street,  returning  from 
a  manufactory,  and  had  therefore  no  previous  communication 
with  the  old  Magus.  The  preparations  being  completed,  with 
all  the  accompanying  mummery,  and  after  muttering  indistinctly 
a  few  words, 

*  He  then  asked  him  (the  boy)  if  he  saw  anything  in  the  ink;  and 
was  answered,  "  No;"  but  about  a  minute  after,  the  boy, trembling, 
and  seeming  much  frightened,  said,  "  I  see  a  man  sweeping  ihe  ground." 
"  When  he  has  done  sweeping,"  said  the  magician,  "  tell  me."  Pre- 
sently, the  boy  said,  "  He  has  done."  The  magician  then  again  inter- 
rupted his  muttering  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knew  what  a  hey*ruck  (or  flag) 
was ;  and,  being  answered,  "  Yes,"  desired  him  to  say,  "  Bring  a  flag." 
The  boy  did  so  ;  and  soon  said,  "  He  has  brought  a  flag."  "  What 
colour  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  magician :  the  boy  replied,  '*  Red."  He  wa» 
told  to  call  for  another  flag ;  which  he  did ;  and  soon  after  he  said  that 
he  saw  another  brought,  and  that  it  was  black.  In  like  manner,  he 
was  told  to  call  for  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  which  he 
described  as  being  successively  brought  before  him ;   specifying  their 

*  Maugrabre  Hignifies  a  wetiem  wum — •'.  e.  a  native  of  Morocco,  or  more  generally 
of  iMIairritania,  the  country  of  the  Afoor*,  in  which  diitrict  the  great  colleges  of  magic 
(Domdanie),  &c.)  were  formerly  situated,  and  in  which  the  black  art  u  still  cufti* 
vatod,  it  teeoof,  to  a  great  extent. 
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cc^oiWif  as  white,  green,  black,  red,  and  blue.  The  magician  then  asl^ 
him  (as  he  did,  also,  each  time  that  a  new  flag  was  described  as  being 
brought),  "  How  many  flags  have  you  now  before  you?"  "Seven,** 
answered  the  boy.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  magician  put  the 
second  and  third  of  the  small  strips  of  paper  upon  which  the  forms  of 
invocation  were  written,  into  the  chafing-dish;  and,  fresh  frankincense 
and  coriander-seed  having  been  repeatedly  added,  the  fumes  became 
painful  to  the  eyes.  When  the  boy  had  described  the  seven  flags  as 
appearing  to  him,  he  was  desired  to  say,  "  Bring  the  Sooltafn's  tent, 
and  pitch  it."  This  he  did;  and  in  about  a  minute  afl«r,  he  said, 
*•  Some  men  have  brought  the  tent ;  a  large,  green  tent :  they  are  pitch- 
ing it ; "  and  presently  he  added,  "  they  have  set  it  up."  "  Now," 
said  the  magician,  "  order  the  soldiers  to  come,  and  to  pitch  their  camp 
around  the  tent  of  the  Soolta'n."  The  boy  did  as  he  was  desired;  and 
immediately  said,  "  I  see  a  great  many  soldiers,  with  dieir  tents  :  they 
hare  pitched  the  tents."  He  was  then  told  to  order  that  the  soldiers 
should  be  drawn  up  in  ranks ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  presently  said, 
that  he  saw  them  thus  arranged.  The  magician  had  put  the  fourth  of 
the  little  strips  of  paper  into  the  chafing-dish ;  Jind  soon  after,  he  did 
the  same  with  the  fifth.  He  now  said,  "  TeU  some  of  the  people  to 
bring  a  bull."  The  boy  gave  the  order  required,  and  said,  "  I  see  a 
bull :  it  is  red :  four  men  are  dragging  it  along,  and  three  are  beating 
it."  He  was  told  to  desire  them  to  kill  it,  and  cut  it  up,  and  to  put  the 
meat  in  saucepans,  and  cook  it.  He  did  as  he  was  directed ;  and  de- 
scribed these  operations  as  apparently  performed  before  his  eyes.  "  Tell 
the  soldiers,"  said  the  magician,  "  to  eat  it."  The  boy  did  so ;  and 
^aid,  "  They  are  eating  it.  They  have  done,  and  are  wasliing  their 
hands."  The  magician  then  told  him  to  call  for  the  Soolta'n  ;  and  th6 
boy,  having  done  this,  said,  "  I  see  the  Soolta'n  riding  to  his  tent,  on  a 
Imy  horse ;  and  he  has  on  his  head  a  high  red  cap :  he  has  alighted  at 
his  tent,  and  sat  down  within  it."  "  Desire  them  to  bring  coffee  to  the 
Soolta'n,"  said  the  magician,  **  and  to  form  the  coiurt."  These  orders 
were  given  by  the  boy;  and  he  said  that  he  saw  them  performed.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  352,  353. 

Even  here,  though  the  boy  Was  selected  by  Mr.  Lane,  a  sus- 
picion might  arise  of  some  collusion  between  the  magician  and 
the  boy ;  that  the  objects,  supposed  to  be  seen  by  him  in  the  ink, 
had  no  existence,  but  had  previously  been  arranged  in  a  regular 
succession,  ^nd  that  the  boy  had  learned  them  by  heart ;  but  wc 
are  assured  no  possibility  of  such  a  collusion  could  have  taken 
place,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  there  was  none.  To  pro- 
ceed : — 

'  He  now  addressed  himself  to  me ;  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  the  boy 
to  see  any  person  who  was  absent  or  dead.  I  named  Lord  Nelson,  of 
whom  the  boy  had  evidently  never  heard ;  for  it  was  with  much  diflfi- 
culty  that  he  pronounced  the  name,  after  several  trials.  The  magician 
desired  the  boy  to  say  to  the  Soolta'n — "  My  master  salutes  thee,  and 
desires  thee  to  bring  Lord  Nelson :  bring  him  be(bre  my  eyfis,  that  I 
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mfty  see  him)  speedily."  The  boy  then  did  so ;  and  ahnoet  inunediately 
added,  ^*  A  messenger  is  gone,  and  has  returned,  and  brought  a  man, 
dressed  in  a  black*  suit  of  European  clothes :  the  man  has  lost  his  left 
arm."  He  then  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  and,  looking  more  in- 
tently, and  more  closely,  into  the  ink,  said,  "  No,  he  has  not  lost  his 
left  arm ;  but  it  is  placed  to  his  breast."  This  correction  made  his 
description  more  striking  than  it  had  been  without  it ;  since  Lord  Nel- 
son generally  had  his  empty  sleeve  attached  to  the  breast  of  his  coat: 
but  it  was  the  right  arm  that  he  had  lost.  Without  saying  that  I  sus- 
pected the  boy  had  made  a  mistake,  I  asked  the  magician  whether  the 
objects  appeared  in  the  ink  as  if  actually  before  the  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a 
glass,  which  makes  the  right  appear  left.  He  answered,  that  they 
appeared  as  in  a  mirror.     This  rendered  the  boy's  description  faultless. 

••  The  next  person  I  called  for  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  resident  in  England,  where  he  has  adopted  our  dress, 
and  who  had  been  long  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  before  I  embarked 
for  this  country :  I  thought  that  his  name,  one  not  very  uncommon  in 
Egypt,  might  make  the  boy  describe  him  incorrectly ;  though  another 
boy,  on  the  former  visit  of  the  magician,  had  described  this  same  person 
as  wearing  a  European  dress,  like  that  in  which  I  last  saw  him.  In  the 
present  case  the  boy  said,  *'  Here  is  a  man  brought  on  a  kind  of  bier, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet."  This  description  would  suit,  supposing 
the  person  in  question  to  be  still  confined  to  his  bed,  or  if  he  be  dead.f 
The  boy  descrioed  his  face  as  covered ;  and  was  told  to  order  that  it 
should  be  uncovered.  This  he  did ;  and  then  said,  *'  His  face  is  pale ; 
and  he  has  mustaches,  but  no  beard : "  which  is  correct.' — ^vol.  i.  pp. 
354,  355. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  some  that  the  magiei&n  might  midce 
a  shrewd  guess  that,  after  the  warlike  preparations  by  the  imtiatory 
display  of  flags  and  tents  and  the  grand  Seignor,  an  Englishman 
would  moBt  probably  feel  disposed  to  ask  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, or  Lord  Nelson,  and  a  Frenchman  for  Buonaparte  or 
Soult,  and  that  he  had  prepared  himself  with  descriptions  of  them 
accordingly,  either  from  prints,  or  from  information  procured 
on  the  spot;  but  by  what  magical  power  could  lie  convey  to 
the  boy  an  acciurate  description,  as  we  are  told  he  did,  of 
Shzkkspeare?  what  could  he  be  supposed  to  know  of  Shak- 
speare? — It  is  obvious  that  he,  or  the  boy,  or  both,  must  have 
seen  the  likeness  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  so  accurately  de- 
scribed. Even  this  might  be  so ;  he  (the  conjuror)  may  once 
before  have  been  asked  to  exhibit  our  first  of  poets,  and  to  have 
failed  the  first  time ;  for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  also  by 
others,  that,  all-powerful  as  he  is,  the  Magus  is  apt  occasionally  to 

*  *  Dark  blue  ig  called,  by  the  modern  Egyptiansi  titvxd^  which  properly  signifies 
>AHi,  and  is  therefore  to  translated  here.' 

t  <  A  few  months  after  this  was  written,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  the 
person  here  aUuded  to  was  in  belter  health.  Whether  he  was  conned  to  ms  bed  at 
tks  tiSM  «^B  tUi  •sperimeat  was  perfoimed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  atcertain.' 
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fail ;  and  when  this  happens^  the  failure  is  usually  laid  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  stupidity,  or  improper  age  of  the  boy,  &c.  If 
then  this  Sidrophel's  reputation  and  popularity  are  worth  preserv- 
ing, it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  get  possession  of  the  wanting 
portrait^  and  not  fail  a  second  time.  But  still  the  question  occurs, 
how  is  this  likeness  conveyed  ? — *  That  there  was  no  confederacy,' 
says  Mr.  Lane,  '  I  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  selecting  the  boy 
who  performed  the  part  above  described,  in  my  presence,  from 
a  number  of  others  passing  by  in  the  street,  and  by  his  rejecting 
a  present  which  I  aiterwards  offered  him  with  the  view  of  in- 
ducing him  to  confess  that  he  did  not  really  see  what  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen/  The  result  was  the  same  with  another  boy 
on  a  subsequent  occasion.  Then,  again,  supposing  that  by  pictorial 
representations,  or  descriptions  otherwise  procured,  many  public 
characters  might  admit  of  accurate  description,  what  previous 
preparation  could  the  magician  have  for  describing  a  certain  ob- 
scure indiridual  as  lying  in  a  winding-sheet,  or  that  which  follows, 
which  is  still  more  extraordinary  ? — 

*  On  one  of  these  occasions,  an  Englishman  present  ridiculed  the 
performance,  and  said  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  correct  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  of  whom,  he  was  sure,  no 
one  of  the  company  had  any  knowledge.  The  boy,  accordingly,  having 
called  by  name  for  the  person  alluded  to,  described  a  man  in  a  Frank 
dress,  of  course,  with  his  hand  placed  to  his  head,  wearing  spectacles, 
and  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  raised  behind  nim,  as  if 
he  were  stepping  down  from  a  seat.  The  description  was  exactly  true 
in  every  respect :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  hand  was  occasioned  by 
an  almost  constant  heiad-ache ;  and  that  of  the  foot  or  leg  by  a  stiff 
knee,  caused  by  a  fall  frx)m  a  horse  in  hunting.' — vol.  i.  p.  356. 

Here  there  could  be  no  collusion,  nor,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, could  the  magician  have  had  any  previous  information. 
What  the  boy  described  we  will  venture  to  say  he  saw ;  and  so 
might  Mr.  Lane  himself,  or  any  one,  if  placed  as  the  boy  was,  have 
seen  the  same  things.  He  instances  this,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  English  lady,  in  the  palm  of  whose  hand  the  magic  mirror  of 
ink  was  prepared,  and  who,  on  looking  into  it  for  a  little  while,  said 
*  she  saw  a  broom  sweeping  the  ground,  without  any  body  holding 
it,  and  was  so  much  frightened  that  she  would  look  no  longer.' 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magician,  as  related,  but  never  published,  by  Lord  Prudhoe 
and  Major  Felix,  the  impression  was,  that  the  appearances  were 
effected  by  a  concealed  confederate,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  speaking 
female  figure  and  the  famous  chess-player ;  but  Mr.  Lane's  nar- 
rative entirely  removed  that  impression.  Still  the  description  be 
has  given  was  not  explicit  enough  to  enable  us  to  ground  any 
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plausible  conjecture,  as  to  the  means  employed  for  the  mysterious 
appearances,  though  obviously  produced  by  natural  (not  super- 
human) magic.  We  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend, 
put  a  few  questions  to  Mr.  Lane,  as  to  the  place  of  performance, 
whether  in  or  out  of  doors  ;  the  company  assembled,  whether  a 
crowd  or  otherwise  ;  the  relative  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
to  the  magician  and  the  boy,  and  on  some  other  points,  all  of 
which  he  most  readily  and  with  great  candour  immediately  an- 
swered. The  exhibition  it  appears  was  in  his  own  small  sitting- 
room,  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  the  whole  furniture  of  which  he  minutely 
describes ;  and  it  was  in  the  evening  that  the  visit  was  made. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say, 

*  There  was  no  one  present  but  the  magician,  the  boy,  *Osma'n 
Effen'dee,  (interpreter  to  the  British  Consulate)  and  myself;  and  there 
was  no  x>er8on  in  the  adjoining  closet,  which  had  no  entrance  but  that 
from  the  sitting-room.  I  was  alone  when  the  magician  came.  He 
took  his  seat  immediately  upon  the  sofa,  and  sat  quite  still.  The  only 
preparation  he  made  for  the  performance  was  the  writing  of  the  charms, 
of  which  I  have  given  a  copy,  and  calling  for  the  chafing-dish  and  per- 
fumes. I  watch^  him  very  narrowly  and  closely  during  the  whole  of 
the  interview.  I  sat  on  his  right,  and  'Osma'n  on  his  left.  The  boy 
was  placed  close  before  him  on  a  seat,  a  little  to  his  left;  and  the 
chafing-dish  was  also  close  before  him.  With  his  left  hand  he  held  the 
fingers  of  the  boy's  right  hand,  in  which  was  the  ink ;  with  his  right, 
the  slips  of  paper  which  he  occasionally  dropped  upon  the  burning  coals 
and  perfume.  He  did  not  suffer  the  boy  to  raise  his  eyes  for  a  single 
moment  firom  the  ink  during  the  whole  performance.  When  I  desired 
the  boy  to  call  for  any  person  to  appear,  I  paid  particular  attention  both 
to  the  magician  and  to  'Osma'n.  The  latter,  I  positively  assert,  gave 
no  directions  either  by  word  or  sign ;  and  indeed  he  was  generally  un- 
acqoainted  with  the  personal  appearances  of  the  individuals  called  for. 
I  took  care  that  he  had  no  previous  communication  with  the  boys;  and 
have  seen  the  experiment  fail  when  he  could  have  given  directions  to 
the  boys  or  to  the  magician.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
any  precaution  which  I  did  not  take.  It  is  important  to  add,  that  the 
Moorish  dialect  of  the  magician  was  more  intelligible  to  me  than  to  the 
boy.  His  dialect  I  should  not  have  called  Moorish ;  for  it  was  rather 
a  compound  of  the  literary  dialect,  the  Moorish,  and  the  Egyi)tian ;  and 
when  /  understood  him  perfectly  at  once,  he  was  obliged  to  vary  his 
words  to  make  the  boy  comprehend  what  he  said.* 

Thus  then  we  may  venture  to  say  we  have  the  agents  in  this 
exhibition  reduced  to  three ;  the  magician,  the  chafing-dish  with 
its  contents,  and  the  boy ;  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  daub  of 
ink  as  a  fourth,  though,  according  to  our  conception  of  the  per- 
formance, it  is  of  small  importance.  We  have  suggested  that  th^ 
magician  was  in  possession  ot  pictures  of  the  objects  seen  and 
described  by  the  boy.     But  how  could  the  boy  see  those  pictures, 
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since  he  was  not  suffered  'to  raise  his  eyes  for  a  single  moment 
from  the  ink  during  the  whole  performance  ? '  This,  by  the  way, 
explains  why  the  boy  selected  should  be  of  a  certain  age ;  not 
too  young,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  explain  what  he  sees ;  not 
too  old,  or  he  might  be  refractory,  or  be  led  by  curiosity  to  ex- 
ercise a  too  inquisitive  and  searching  eye,  and  thus  see  more 
than  was  intended.  The  boy  certainly  saw  no  pictures,  but  he 
saw  the  images  of  the  objects  represented  in  them  ;  and  he  saw 
them  by  reflection,  as  is  proved  by  the  reversing  of  Lord  Nelson's 
arm.  But  the  conjuror  himself,  perhaps  unintentionally,  admitted 
this.  To  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Lauc,  his  reply  was,  '  they  (the 
objects)  appeared  as  in  a  mirror.*  This  avowal,  we  should  have 
thought,  might  have  led  at  once  to  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

The  explanation,  then,  we  assume  to  be  this.  The  reflected 
objects  of  a  series  of  pictures  are  thrown  from  the  surface  of  a 
concave  mirror,  fixed,  probably,  to  some  part  of  the  magician  s 
garment,  and  concealed  by  the  ample  and  cumbersome  overlap- 
ping  of  his  outer  dress ;  the  burning  of  frankincense  and  coriander 
seed,  and  of  the  slips  of  paper,  in  the  diafing-dish,  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  afforded  both  light  and  a  cloud  of  smoke,  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  boy,  on  wluch  those  images  were  received — for 
Mr.  Lane  tells  us,  the  magician,  the  chafing-dish,  and  the  boy, 
were  in  a  line,  and  must  have  been  close  together,  since  the  former 
held  firmly  the  fingers  of  the  boy*s  hand,  no  doubt  to  keep  it  and 
the  ink  spot  in  the  proper  focus ;  and  the  interdiction  of  the  boy 
from  '  raising  his  eyes'  was,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  his  seeing  the  spot 
from  whence  the  stream  of  reflected  light,  conveying  the  ia&agei, 
proceeded.  All  this  could  easily  be  managed  without  Mr.  Lan^ 
or  'Osma  n  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  or  seeing  any  of  the 
representations  described ;  they  were  seated  bfMnd  the  mirror. 
The  effects  to  be  produced  by  such  a  mirror  are  well  known. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  letters  on  Natural  Magic,  says, 

'  The  concave  mirror  is  the  staple  instrument  of  the  magician's  cabinet, 
and  must  always  perform  a  principal  part  in  all  optical  combinations. 
In  order  to  be  quite  perfect,  every  concave  mirror  should  have  ito  surface 
elliptical,  so  that  if  any  object  is  placed  in  one  focus  of  the  eUipse,  an 
inverted  image  of  it  wiU  be  formed  in  the  other  focus.  This  image,  Ui 
a  spectator  rightly  placed,  ^pears  suspended  in  the  air»  so  that  if  the 
mirror  and  the  object  are  hid  from  his  view,  the  effect  must  iq>pear  to 
him  almost  supernatural.' 

It  was  by  means  of  this  concave  mirror,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
heathen  gods  were  made  to  appear  in  the  ancient  temples  among 
the  vapours  disengaged  from  fire ;  by  it  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
juror, the  Pontiff  Theodore  Santubaren,  exhibited  to  the  Em- 
peror Basil  of  Macedonia  the  image  of  his  beloved  san>  after  his 
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deatbi  mapiificently  dressed^  and  mounted  on  a  superb  charger ; 
bj  it  was  performed  the  extraordinary  exhibitioa  described  by  the 
celebrated  Benvenuto  Cellini^  and  in  which  he  was  personally 
concerned,  whete  whole  legions  of  devils  were  made  to  appear, 
among  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  a  large  apartment,  created  by  the 
burning  of  incense  and  perfumes ;  in  short,  by  the  same  means, 
not  many  years  ago,  the  people  of  London  were  made  to  see  their 
distant  and  deceased  friends  in  the  phantasmagoria : — ^why  then 
should  we  suppose  that  a  native  of  a  country,  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  its  conjurors,  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the  effects 
of  the  concave  mirror  ? 

Thus  far,  then,  we  think  we  have  undrawn  the  curtain ;  but  much 
remains  to  be  unveiled.  Of  the  mode  by  which  the  correct  ap- 
pearance of  private  individuals  ^  unknown  to  fame '  are  produced, 
as  was  the  case  at  Mr.  Lane's  exhibition,  and  that  also  of  Lord 
Prudhoe,  we  cannot  venture  even  a  conjecture,  miless  we  could 
persuade  ourselves,  which  the  character  of  the  parties  who  have 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  forbids,  that  imagirtation  had  got  the 
better  of  reason,  and  produced  absolute  illusions. 

Mr.  Lane,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  after  admitting 
that  neither  he  nor  any  others  have  been  able  to  discover  any  clue 
to  penetrate  the  mystery,  goes  on  to  say,  *  if  the  reader  be  alike 
unable  to  give  the  solution,  I  hope  that  he  will  not  allow  the  above 
account  to  induce  in  his  mind  any  degree  of  scepticism  with  re- 
spect to  other  portions  of  this  work.'  We  can  assure  him  he 
need  not  be  at  all  apprehensive  of  this :  what  he  saw  and  what 
he  heard  (and  during  his  two  visits,  the  first  of  four,  the  second 
of  three  years'  continuance  in  the  country,  he  must  have  heard 
and  seen  a  great  deal),  we  are  fully  convinced  he  has  futhfuUy 
and  minutely  related ;  and  his  work  is  a  record  of  unquestionable 
value,  contaming  every  thing  respecting  the  '  Manners  and  Cus* 
toms  of  the  Egjrptians '  that  could  be  desired. 


Note  on  Egyptian  Magic, — To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

After  concluding  this  article,  we  received  the  following  paper 
from  an  English  gentleman  of  high  character,  himself  one  of  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  feats  of  the  modern  Maugraby.  We  think 
it  our  duty  to  insert  the  paper  just  as  it  has  reached  us.  It  no 
doubt  contains  some  new  features  of  difficulty  :  but  still  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  ere  long  the  sharpened  eyes  of  some  European 
observer  will  enable  him  to  give  us  a  rational  and  natural  explana- 
tion of  all  these  phenomena. 

"  That  the  boy  really  sees  what  he  describes  is  evident,  and 
Mr.  Lane  and  other  intelligent  travellers  have  set  this  question 
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completely  at  rest ;  nor  can  any  one  for  a  moment  doubt  thai 
the  objects  actually  present  themselves  to  his  nght.  The  ink 
is  not^  as  some  suppose,  a  circle  drawn  in  the  centre  of  the 
hand,  but  about  half  a  tea-spoonful,  forming  a  liquid  ball  about 
the  size  of  a  pistol  bullet,  which  has  been  poured  into  it.  We 
might  suppose  that  the  magician  availed  himself  of  it  in  carder 
to  present  the  appearances  he  wished  him  to  describe,  but  the 
certainty  of  his  knowing  no  more  about  the  persons  called  for 
than  the  child  himself  sufficiently  answers  this  supposition; 
and  the  distance  at  which  the  boy  frequently  sits  frcHn  him, 
and  the  position  of  his  hand,  prevent  the  reflection  being  thrown 
from  any  mirror,  or  other  object,  with  which  he  might  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  So  fur  I  have  been  enabled  to  judge 
from  my  own  observations,  during  the  performances  I  have  wit- 
nessed, and  from  that  of  the  many  intelligent  persons  who  have 
been  present  on  similar  occasions,  men  not  likely  to  be  easily  de- 
ceived on  such  points,  or  guilty  of  a  disposition  to  credulity.  But 
a  far  stronger  argument  to  show  the  improbability  of  any  leger- 
demain is  derived  from  the  fact  of  some  Europeans,  after  learning 
the  secret,  being  persuaded  that  no  such  decepUon  is  practised ; 
having  themselves  succeeded  in  performing  the  same  feats,  with- 
out recourse  to  any  delusion :  and  M.  Leon  Delaborde,  and  others 
instructed  in  the  art,  have  been  unable  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner they  attained  the  end  proposed,  of  making  the  figures  appear 
to  the  child. 

*^  I  say  nothing  of  the  cause  to  which  the  magician  himself 
attributes  his  power,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
explanation ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  my  doubting  one  opinion  ne* 
cessarily  requires  me  to  oflFer  another :  this,  however,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert,  that  no  collusion  eusts  between  the  magician  and 
the  boy,  and  this  is  the  decided  conviction  of  all  those  who  have 
taken  any  pains  to  inquire  into  the  fact.  Though  many  eye- 
witnesses, fully  capable  of  suggesting  and  imagining  different 
means  used  for  such  a  purpose,  have  acknowledged  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  accounting  for  it,  yet  we  frequently  meet  with  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  have  never  seen  the  magician  ready  to 
oSer  some  crude  notion  of  their  own  for  explaining  it,  and  with- 
out hearing  half  the  details,  imagining,  with  wonderful  simplicity, 
that  they  have  discovered  the  optical  delusion,  or  the  ordinary 
sleight  of  hand,  by  which  it  is  performed.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  conjurors  are  as  common  in  Egypt  as  in  England, 
more  anciently  known  there,  and  quite  as  dexterous  as  ours ; 
yet  the  Cairenes  do  not  pretend  that  their  tricks  are  the  effect  of 
magic,  nor  do  they  confound  the  performances  of  the  magician 
and  th^  conjuror.     The  magician  does  not  make  a  livelihood  by 
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tfa^n  :  whenever  I  engaged  faim^  he  came  rather  as  a  raiatter  of 
favour,  and  only  required  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
incense :  he  was  of  the  medical  profession,  and  was  attached  to 
the  Cadi*s  court. 

"  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Lane  on  this  subject  is  perfectly 
correct;  that  of  M.  Leon  Delaborde,  given  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes  of  August,  1 833,  does  not  vary  greatly  from  it,  but 
is  deficient  in  many  points,  and  contains  some  mis-statements,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  description  of  the  same  perform- 
ances he  mentions,  communicated  to  me  by  more  than  one  person 
present  on  that  occasion : — 

"  All  the  party  sat  round  the  magician  and  the  boy,  in  whose 
hand  were  traced  the  usual  square  and  the  numbers,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Lane.  This  boy  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  merchant,  about 
eleven  years  old,  and  although  dressed  as  an  European,  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  spoke  Arabic  with  facility. 
The  magician,  to  fix  the  boy's  attention,  which  was  distracted,  told 
him  to  look  into  his  hand  and  tell  the  party  what  he  saw.  The 
boy,  after  a  few  seconds,  laughing,  observed,  '  I  see  my  tarboosh 
(cap)  ;'  and  then,  *  I  see  my  nose.*  In  a  short  time  he  became 
much  agitated,  and  with  tears  said,  '  I  see  a  man  with  a  sword.* 
Being  much  alarmed,  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  continue  to 
look ;  the  party  tranquillized  his  agitation,  and  made  him  retire. 

*'  A  son  of  M.  Massara,  the  dragoman  of  the  French  Consu- 
late, was  then  brought  in.  This  boy  was  dull  and  heavy,  while 
the  former  Italian  child  was  quick  and  intelligent.  The  magician 
b^;an  as  usual ;  the  chafing-dish  of  live  charcoal  stood  near,  and 
when  the  double  square  and  accompanying  numbers  hod  been 
drawn  in  the  boy's  hand,  and  the  portion  of  ink  poured  into  the 
centre  of  the  palm,  the  magician  wrote  two  charms ;  fixed  rnie  in 
the  boy's  cap,  and  burned  the  other  in  the  chafing-dish,  and  scat- 
tering some  perfumes  over  the  charcoal,  began  the  incantation. 

''  In  a  short  time  the  boy  saw  the  usual  man,  and  following  the 
words  of  the  magician,  he  said  to  him,  'sweep.'  After  each  com- 
mand, the  boy  explained  when  it  was  fulfilled.  '  Bring  a  flag,' 
was  the  next  order ;  and  when  ^t  arrived,  he  said,  '  bring  another 
flag;'  and  this  was  repeated,  until  all  the  seven  had  appeared. 
fte  then  ordered  him  to  '  bring  the  tents ;'  soldiers  appeared 
bringing  them :  *  pitch  the  tents,'  *  bring  a  bull,'  *  sacrifice  the 
bull,' '  cook  and  eat,'  were  the  next  commands ;  and  when  all 
were  executed,  he  said,  '  call  the  sultan,'  '  bring  pipes  and  coffee ;' 
and  this  ceremony  of  bringing  coffee  being  finished,  the  magician 
observed  to  the  company,  '  whatever  question  you  wish  to  ask, 
now  is  the  time.'  M.  Delaborde,  who  would  not  tell  any  one  of 
the  party  for  whom  be  was  about  to  ask,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
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possibility  of  collusion^  demanded  *  le  Due  de  la  Rivi^e ;'  the 
boy  repeated  the  order.  '  A  cavais/  he  said^  ^  is  gone  for  him ;' 
and  an  officer  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  dressed 
in  uniform,  with  silver  lace  round  his  collar  and  cufib,  and  roimd 
his  hat.  M .  Delaborde  observed,  '  this  is  an  eztramdinary  co- 
incidence ;  Monsieur  de  la  Riviere  is  the  only  officer  in  France 
whose  uniform  is  decorated  with  silver  lace.  It  is  the  uniform  of 
le  Grand  Veneur.* 

'^  The  magician  then  placed  his  hand  over  the  boy's  ^es,  and 
took  him  from  his  seat.  The  boy,  whose  oountenaiice  had  bright- 
ened, while  seeing  these  strange  sights,  endeavoured,  by  lo(£ng^ 
again  into  the  ink  in  his  hand,  to  see  them  onoe  oiore,  but  in  vain. 
During  the  operation,  when  the  first  man  appeared,  he  had  ex- 
plained how  he  was  dressed,  and  told  the  colours  and  fbnns  of 
the  flags  as  they  appeared,  with  the  eagerness  of  delight ;  when, 
therefore,  all  was  over,  the  party  questioned  him  on  the  subject, 
and  asked  him  how  he  knew  it  was  the  sultan :  he  rej^ed,  *  his 
dress  was  magnificent,  his  attendants  stood  with  their  arms  crossed 
over  their  breast ;  they  served  him  in  the  tent ;  he  took  the  post 
of  honour  on  the  divan— his  pipes  and  coiTee-cup-stands  were 
brilliant  with  diamonds.'  ^  But  how,'  he  was  asked,  ^  did  you 
know  that  the  sultan  sent  for  the  duke  ?'  the  boy's  expression  was, 

*  I  saw  the  lips  move  to  the  words,  and  heard  them  in  my  ear.' 

"  On  another  occasion,  after  the  sweeper,  the  seven  flags,  the 
tents  brought  by  the  soldiers^  and  the  sultan,  had  been  produced, 
by  a  Nubian  boy,  one  of  the  party  asked  for  Shakspeare.  On 
seeing  the  figure  which  appeared  to  him,  the  boy  burst  into  a 
laugh ;  and  when  asked  at  what  he  laughed,  he  said, '  here  is  a 
man  who  has  his  beard  under  his  lip,  and  not  on  his  chin,  and  he 
wears  on  his  head  a  candeel  (a  glass  lamp  shaped  like  a  tumbler, 
with  a  narrow  bottom)  upside  down.'  '  Where  did  he  live?'  asked 
another ;  the  answer  was,  '  in  an  island.' 

"  M.  Delaborde  has  mentioned  these^  but  not  with  that  accuracy 
which  could  be  desired ;  and  amongst  other  mis-statements,  I  can- 
not omit  the  mention  he  makes  of  the  smoke  of  the  brazier  enve- 
loping the  head  of  the  child,  as  I  never  either  witnessed  or  heard 
of  it ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  some  of  the  spectators  seated 
between  the  magician  and  the  child,  showing  that  the  smoke  had 
no  part  in  the  deception. 

''  M.  Delaborde  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  an  English  officer 
was  summoned,  who  appeared  in  a  red  coat  and  black  cap,  with 
boots  of  curious  form,  which  the  boy  observed  he  had  never 
before  seen  ;  and  after  other  persons  had  been  called  for,  the 
magician,  observing  that  the  boy  was  fatigued, — 

*  lui  releva  la  tftte,  en  lui  appliquant  ses  pouces  eur  Ics  yeux,  et  pro- 
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nMfant  des  pii^res,  le  Uussa. II  se  remit  peu  k  peu,  devint 

gtiy  eontent  de  oe  qu^il  avait  vu ;  il  se  plakait  k  la  raconter,  k  en  rap* 
peler  Unites  les  circonstaBces,  et  y  ajo{ltant  dea  dtftaiU,  Gomme  k  iin 
^y^nement  qui  se  serait  r^ellement  pasatS  toui  ses  yeux  ,  ,  .  .  Le  ma- 
giden  remarqua  Tattention  plus  particuliere  que  je  portals  &  ses  mouve- 
mens  .  ,  .  .  il  m'appela,  et  dit  qu'il  t^tait  sur  d'operer  sur  moi  avec  le 
m^me  8ucc«^.  La  socitfUj  rit,  et  me  dit  d'essayer  .  .  .  .  je  cedai,  et  je  vis 
en  peu  d'instans  ma  figure,  mes  yeux  se  troubler  dans  le  vacillement  de 
la  surface  liquide  que  j'avais  dans  la  main,  et  bient^t  quelque  chose,  je 
n'ose  Pavouer,  mais,  j'en  eus  peur,  peur,  non  de  ce  que  je  verrais,  mais 
de  Tefiet  que  cela  produirait  sur  moi,  des  reponses  qu'on  allait 
m'arracher,  devant  le  monde  curieux  et  moqueur.     Je  fcrmais  les  yeux, 

etdis  que  c'etait  inmtile,  que  je  ne  voyais  rien Ahmed  consentait 

k  m'apprendre  son  secret.' 

''M.  Leon  Delaborde  having  learned  the  secret,  was  shortly 
after  called  to  Alexandria,  where  he  resolved  on  trying  his  suc^ 
cesa^  in  a  place  where  he  felt  sure  that  no  understanding  could 
'  be  suspected  between  the  sorcerer  and  the  boys '  he  employed. 

*  Une  fois,  entre  autres,  je  fis  apparaitre  un  de  mes  ami  qui  ^tait  au 
Oaire,  et  I'enfant,  dans  la  description  de  son  costume  qu'il  suivit  fort 
ezaetement,  se  mit  k  dire, — "  Tiens,  c'est  fort  dr61e,  il  a  uu  sabre  d' ar- 
gent''  Or,  (ce  monsieur)  (;tait  peut-6tre  le  seul  en  Egypte  qui  portlCt 
un  sabre  avec  fourreau  de  ce  metal.' 

"On  his  return  to  Cairo,  M.  Delaborde  was  requested  to  dis- 
cover a  thief  in  the  house  of  M.  Massara,  dragoman  of  the  French 
consulate ;  and  his  expression  of  a  doubt  respecting  bis  success  is 
remarkable:— 

•  Je  ne  commensal  cette  opt^ration  qu'avec  une  certaine  crainte....pour 
comble  de  malheur  le  cavas  ne  voulait  pas  paraitre,  malgrc^  les  par- 
fuma  que  je  pr^ipitais  dans  le  feu,  et  les  violentes  aspirations  k  mes 
invocations  aux  g^ies  les  plus  favorables :  enfin  il  arriva,  et  apr^s  les 
pordiminaires  ntfcessaires,  tous  evoqu&mes  le  yoleur.  II  parut  .... 
en  effet  il  nous  donna  la  description  de  sa  figure,  de  son  turban,  de  sa 
barbe,  k  ne  pas  douter  qu'il  f{xt  1^  devant  lui.' 

"  I  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  respecting 
these  statements  of  M,  Leon  Pelaborde.  It  is  evident  from  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  chance  of  any  '  understanding  between  the 
magician  and  the  boys/  that  bis  success  was  not  the  effect  of  col- 
lusioD.  His  object  in  publishing  his  account  was  to  reveal  all  he 
knew  of  the  secret^  and  he  does  not  admit  that  any  physical  agent 
was  employed  to  convey  the  images  to  the  boys'  sight,  though  he 
was  able  to  perform  the  very  same  feat  as  the  magician. 

'^  Atx>ther  person,  an  Englishman,  who  resided  many  years  in 
Egypt,  alfo  learned  the  art  from  the  magician ;  and  one  day,  while 
discoursing  with  him  upon  the  subject,  he  offered  to  make  tha 
trials  wh^er  be  could  perform  the  same  feats.     In  order  ti» 

ascertain 
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ascertain  this,  I  sent  for  a  boy,  Apd  after  the  usual  preliminaries, 
be  succeeded  perfectly  in  every  point.  Desirous  of  knowing  in 
wbat  tbe  secret  consisted,  I  inquired  of  bim  tbe  means  by  wbicb 
be  performed  wbat  I  bad  just  witnessed.  He  assured  me  tbat 
it  was  merely  by  the  repetition  of  tbe  forms  taugbt  bim  by  tbe 
magician,  and  tbat  be  was  bimself  totally  unconscious  of  possessing 
any  power  or  influence  over  tbe  cbild,  and  all  collusion  was  posi- 
tively denied ;  and  tbougb  be  afterwards  did  tbe  same  witb  similar 
results,  be  solemnly  asserted  tbat  be  was  always  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  wbicb  it  was  eflfected. 

"  Witb  regard  to  tbe  persons  called  for,  after  tbe  scenes  of  the 
flags  and  tbe  sultan  have  been  concluded,  it  must  be  confessed 
tbat  tbe  coincidences  in  some  of  them  are  very  striking,  though 
in  other  cases  they  fail ;  and  the  succession  of  objects — as  the 
sweeper,  the  seven  flags,  tbe  troops,  tbe  tents,  and  the  sultan — is 
always  tbe  same  ;  and  this  prevents  our  attributing  their  appear- 
ance to  tbe  imagination  of  tbe  child,  as  all  would  not  imagine  the 
same  scenes ;  and  to  make  tbe  boys  see  any  figures  at  all  is  quite 
inexplicable.  Tbe  boy  frequently  sat  at  a  distance  from  the 
magician,  and  be  sometimes  went  to  another  part  of  tbe  room 
while  tbe  cbild  described  the  figures ;  and  these  exhibitions  took 
place  at  tbe  consulate,^  and  tbe  private  dwelling-houses  of  Euro- 
peans, without  any  previous  notice  being  given  farther  than  a 
message  sent  to  invite  the  magician  to  attend. 

''  Tbe  disposition  of  tbe  niunbers  of  the  magic  square  in  M .  De- 
laborde  and  Mr.  Lane*s  account  is  precisely  similar :  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  ink  in  tbe  centre  corresponds  to  tbe  number 
five;  and  tbe  principal  point  in  which  M .  Delaborde  diflers  frwn 
Mr.  Lane  and  others,  is  bis  omission  of  tbe  seven  flags,  tbe  troops, 
tbe  encampment,  tbe  sacrifice,  tbe  dinner,  and  the  sultan's  order 
to  tbe  cavass  to  fetch  tbe  different  persons  who  were  called  for ; 
but  I  suppose  tbat  be  accidentally  omitted  them,  or  tbat  they 
are  included  in  tbe  ^  details  circonstancies,'  into  which  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter. 

^'In  conclusion,  M.  Delaborde  informs  as  tbat  Ahmed  the 
Algerine  was  beheaded,  for  having  caused  the  death  of  a  Turk 
by  tbe  injudicious  use  of  certain  medicines.  His  absence,  bow- 
ever,  from  Cairo,  at  tbe  return  of  M.  Delaborde,  was  not  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  death,  but  of  bis  banishment  to  Cordofan,  whither 
be  bad  been  sent  by  Mohammed  AU,  with  many  others,  for  re- 
ceiving bribes  at  the  Cadi's  court,  where  he  was  employed  in  an 
inferior  station ;  and  a  general  pardon  having  been  proclaimed  at 
tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  Syrian  war,  the  same  magician  still  continues 
to  exercise  bis  profession  at  Cairo,  and  was  seen  only  a  few  months 
since  by  some  travellers  who  visited  tbe  Egyptian  metropolis." 
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Art.  VIII. — Sonnets   by   Edward    Moxon.      Second    Edition. 
London.     1837. 

T^HIS  is  quite  a  dandy  of  a  book.  Some  seventy  pages  of 
"■■  drawing-paper — fifty-five  of  which  are  impressed  each  with 
a  single  sonnet  in  all  the  luxury  of  type^  while  the  rest  are 
decked  out  with  vignettes  of  nymphs  in  clouds  and  bowers>  and 
Cupids  in  rose-bushes  and  cockle-shells.  And  all  these  cox- 
combries are  the  appendages  of ^  as  it  seems  to  us^  as  little  intellect 
as  the  rings  and  brooches  of  the  Exquisite  in  a  modem  novel.  We 
shall  see  presently,  by  what  good  fortune  so  moderate  a  poet  has 
found  so  liberal  a  publisher. 

We  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  sonnet  at  its  best — concurring  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  that  it  does  not  suit  the  genius  of  our  language, 
and  that  the  great  examples  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  failed 
to  domesticate  it  with  us.  It  seems  to  be,  even  in  master  hands, 
that  species  of  composition  which  is  at  once  the  most  artificial  and 
the  least  effective,  which  bears  the  appearance  of  the  greatest 
labour  and  produces  the  least  pleasure.  Its  peculiar  and  un- 
varied construction  must  inevitably  inflict  upon  it  something  of 
pedantry  and  monotony,  and  although  some  powerful  minds  have 
used  it  as  a  form  for  condensing  and  elaborating  a  particular  train 
of  thought — an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell — yet  the  vast  majority  of  son- 
neteers employ  it  as  an  economical  expedient,  by  which  one  idea 
can  be  expanded  into  fourteen  lines — fourteen  lines  into  one 
page — and,  as  we  see,  fifty-four  pages  into  a  costly  volume. 

The  complex  construction,  which  at  first  sight  seems  a  difficulty, 
is,  in  fact,  like  all  mechanism,  a  great  saving  of  labour  to  the  ope- 
rator. A  sonnet  almost  makes  itself,  as  a  musical  snufif-box  plays 
a  tune,  or  rather  as  a  cotton  Jenny  spins  twist.  When  a  would-be 
poet  has  collected  in  his  memory  a  few  of  what  may  have  struck 
him  as  poetical  ideas,  he  puts  them  into  his  machine,  and  after 
fourteen  turns,  out  comes  a  sonnet,  or — if  it  be  his  pleasure  to 
spin  out  his  reminiscences  very  fine — a  dozen  sonnets. 

Mr.  Moxon  inscribes  as  a  motto  on  his  title-page  four  lines  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  vindication  of  his  own  use  of  the  sonnet-form — 
*  In  truth,  the  prison,  into  which  we  doom 
Omrselves,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  to  nwy 
In  sundry  moods  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  tne  sonneVs  scanty  plot  of  ground.' 
Yes,  Mr.  Moxon,  to  him  perhaps,  but  not  to  every  one — the 
*  plot  of  ground '  which  is  'scanty^  to  an  elephant  is  a  wilderness 
to  a  mouse ;  and  the  garment  in  which  Wordsworth  might  feel 
straitened  hangs  flabby  about  a  puny  imitator.     There   seems 
no  great  modesty  in  the  estimate  which  Mr.  Moxon  thus  exhibits 
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of  his  own  superior  powers,  but  we  fear  there  is  at,  least,  as  much 
modesty  as  truth — for  really,  so  far  from  being  '  bound"  within  the 
narrow  limit  of  the  sonnet,  it  seems  to  us  to  be 

*  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank.' 
Ordinary  sonnetteers,  as  we  have  said,  will  spin  a  single  thought 
through  the  fourteen  lines.  Mr.  Moxon  ^nll  draw  you  out  a 
single  thought  into  fourteen  sonnets : — and  these  are  his  best-— for 
most  of  the  others  appear  to  us  mere  soap  bubbles,  very  gay 
and  gaudy,  but  which  burst  at  the  fourteenth  line  and  leave  not  the 
trace  of  an  idea  behind.  Of  two  or  three  Mr.  Moxon  has  kindly 
told  us  the  meaning,  which,  without  that  notice,  we  confess  we 
should  never  have  guessed.  Let  us  take  as  a  specimen  the  first 
of  these,  and  we  take  the  first  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  a 
partial  selection — 

•  Hence  Care,  and  let  me  steep  my  drooping  spirit 
In  streams  of  Poesy,  or  let  me  steer 
Imagination's  bark  'mong  bright  scenes,  where 
Mortals  immortal  fairy-land  inherit. 
Ah  me  !  that  there  should  be  so  few  to  merit 
The  realized  hope  of  him,  who  deems 
In  his  Youth's  spring  that  life  is  what  it  seems, 
Till  sorrows  pierce  his  soul,  and  storms  deter  it 
From  resting  there  as  erst !  Ye  visions  fair 
Of  genius  bom,  to  you  I  turn,  and  flee 
Far  from  this  worid's  ungenial  apathy ; 
Too  blest,  if  but  awhile  I  captive  share 
The  presence  of  such  Beings  as  engage 

The  hearty  and  bum  thro'  Shakspeare's  matchless  page.' — p.  H. 
Now,  does  the  reader  guess  what  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
sonnet  may  be  ?  The  author  tells  us — '  Solace  derived  from 
books,'  We  may  be  very  dull,  but  we  must  own  that  even  the 
mention  of  '  burning  thro'  Shakspeare's  magic  page ' — ^reserved 
for  the  last  line,  like  le  mot  de  Vhiiame — would  not,  without  the 
author's  memorandum,  have  afforded  us  a  clue  to  the  maze.  Mr. 
Moxon  indeed  seems  to  aspire  to  the  glory  of  ha\ing  invented  a 
new  species  of  composition — the  sonnet-riddle — which  shall  keep 
the  reader  in  an  agreeable  mystification  till  the  la^t  word  comes, 
like  the  bringing  in  of  a  candle,  to  illumine  the  preceding 
obscurity.     For  instance — 

'  If  I  were  asked  what  most  my  soul  doth  prize 
Of  all  the  good  gifts  men  enjoy  below, 
Whether  from  Fortune  or  from  Fame  they  flow, 
My  answer  would  be  thus.     Not  wealth,  which  flies 
Away  from  those  who  hold  it  in  esteem, 

Nor  yet  the  honours  proud  place  hath  to  give : 

These 
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These  with  their  donor  changing  die  or  live. 
Not  ev'n  earth's  direst  mountain,  vale,  or  stream. 
For  these  at  times  are  'neath  dark  winter's  gloom : 
Take  the  world's  pleasure  and  its  loud  acclaim, 
Leave  me  but  this,  like  an  unsullied  name 
Which  wears  for  aye  the  self-same  hue  and  bloom^^ 
Need  I  the  secret  of  my  soul  impart  V — p.  21, 
What  can   it   be ?     'A  gift  from   Fame  or  Fortmie/  and  yet 
neither  wealth — ^nor  honour — nor  land — nor  landscape — nor  the 
world's  pleasures,  nor  its  praise — nor  an  misuUied  name — though 
something  like  that  in  hxke  and  hloom — (the  hue  and  bloom  of  an 
vnsuUied  name !) — 

*  Need  I  the  secret  of  my  soul  impart?* 
Do  you  give  it  up  ? 

•  Be  witness  ye  that  love — 'tis  woman^s  heart  //' 
Did  Mr.  Moxon  expect  that,  because  his  sonnets  are  as  hard  as 
Hebrew,  we  should  read  them,  like  Hebrew,  backwards? 

There  is  not  much  more  of  novelty  than  of  truth  in  the 
proposition  that  a  lovesick  poet  ^prizes  his  mistress  above  the 
wealth  and  honours  of  the  world — that  he  sees  gems  in  her 
eyes  and  flowers  in  her  features^ — but  such  trivial  conmnon -places 
are  Mr.  Moxon's  staple  commodity — one-fifth  of  his  sonnets  have 
little  other  pretence  to  meaning :  and  we  think  the  ten  follow- 
ing examples  will  prove  a  very  remarkable  penury  both  of 
thought   and  expression: — 

1.  That  which  we  have  just  quoted  at  length  about  ^fame  or  for- 
tune^— *  hue  and  hloom^^  et  ccetera. 

2.  *  My  Love  she  is  a  lowly  but  sweet ^tc^, 

And  I  would  wear  her  in  my  breast,  for  she 

Is  full  of  fragrance 

He,  who  hath  mark'd  the  opening  rose  in  spring, 

Ha4h  seen  but  portion  small  of  her  I  sing. 
For  Fortune  if  I  struggle ^  or  for  Fame, 
'Tis  that,  unworthy,  I  may  worthy  be 

Of  her,  the  maiden  with  the  dark  black  hmr, 
And  darker  eyes.     My  only  wish  to  share 
The  sunless  sums  low  sunk  beneath  the  sea, 

Is  that  with  it  I  might  my  true  love  greet. 

And  lay  the  too  small  treasure  at  her  feet.' — p.  10. 

3.  *  Methinks  I  see  the  purest  of  her  kind 

Blushing  'neath  fillets  that  her  dark  hair  bind. 

Yielding  to  me  her  heart,  itself  a  dower 
Richer  than  any  which,  in  days  gone  by, 
Ev'n  Kings  to  win  have  prov'd  ti^r  chivalry.' — p.  19. 

p  2  4.  *  Speak 
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4.  '  Speak  not  to  me  offorttme  or  base  gain  ; 

Both  Indies  hold  no  treamre  hcUfsofair 
As  she  I  love.     Dull  lead,  can  ye  compare 
With  rubies  or  with  diamonds  I  Cease  your  strain/ — p.  23. 


5.  *  Bring  me  a  posic  of  the  choicest /loM?er^.  .  .  . 

Let  there  be  roses,  emblems  of  her  lips, 
And  lilies  fair  to  represent  her  cheeks, 
Woodbine  her  hair  /  in  vain  my  fancy  seeks 

For  emblems  of  her  eyes  !  stars  that  eclipse 

All  others,  and  comparison  outshine ; 
But  for  these  bring  the  darkest  violet. 
Her  voice,  her  forehead,  and  her  white  teeth,  set 

Like  2>earls  around  a  crown.* — p.  28. 

6.  *  By  classic  Cam  a  lovely  ^i(?Ve/ grew 

And  yet  the  simimer  fields  in  all  their  pride 
And  lustiness  of  beauty,  could  compare 

No  gem  with  this 

The  lovely  gem  I  spied. 

And  from  that  moment  sought  it  for  my  bride.* — ^p.  41. 


1.  *  My  love  I  can  compare  with  nought  on  earth 

Italia  bright  would  claim  her  for  its  own ; 

But  Al-bi-on,  the  seat  of  all  my  bliss. 

Divides  with  it  the  boast,  and  prouder  is 
Of  this  than  the  chief  Jewel  of  her  crown. 

Happy  is  he  who  may  possess  this^^K?^, 

For  which  two  nations  wreathe  so  rare  a  dmcer  /' — p.  42. 

8.  •  The  hawthorn  robed  in  white.  May's  fragrant  daughter ; 

The  willow  weeping  o'er  the  silent  stream ; 
The  rich  laburnum  with  its  golden  show ; 
The  fairy  vision  of  a  poet's  dream ;  .  .  .  . 
The  star  of  eve ;  the  lily,  child  of  light ;  .  .  .  . 
Imagine  these,  and  I  in  truth  will  prove 
They  are  not  half  so  fair  as  she  I  love.' — ^p.  43. 

9.  *  Fair  art  tltou  as  the  morning,  my  young  Bride !  .  .  .  . 

Meeker  thou  art  than  lily  of  the  spring. 
Yet  is  thy  nature  full  of  nobleness ! 

And  gentle  ways,  that  soothe  and  raise  me  so. 
That  henceforth  I  no  worldly  sorrow  know!'  — p.  47. 

10.  *  There  is  no  landscape,  bay,  or  promon — tory 

'the" 


None  that  can  match  the  beauty  of  thy  smiles. 
My  Tuscan  Floweret,  of  that  clime  the  glory ! 

Hence  wherefore  should  I  roam,  or  gaze  at  even. 
Or  pant  for  6ummer,  or  the  gorgeous  mead?' — p.  48. 
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We  will  not  insist  on  the  numerous  beauties  of  expression  which 
distinguish  these  passages ;  but  our  readers  will  judge  whether 
their  originality  and  meaning  might  not  have  been^  without 
any  extraordinary  power  of  condensation,  comprised  within  one 
sonnet. 

But  poverty  of  thought  does  not  always  show  itself  in  tautology 
and  sameness — it  is  sometimes  equally  or  indeed  more  visible  in 
extravagance  and  incongruity — as  indigence  is  less  conspicuous  in 
a  threadbare  coat  than  in  a  patched  one.  Mr.  Moxon  seems 
sometimes  literally  at  his  wits  ends  to  finish  his  concluding 
couplet,  and  has  recourse  to  expedients  which,  if  not  original,  are 
at  least  very  surprising.  He  had  been,  on  some  occasion,  four 
days  at  sea,  pining,  of  course,  for  his  absent  mistress,  whom  to 
see  again  he  will  be  as  glad  as — what  or  who  do  you  think  ? — 
Christopher  Columbus  or  Father  Noah  at  the  happy  termination 
of  their  respective  voyages. 

*  Four  days,  wild  ocean,  on  thy  troubled  breast 

A  wanderer  I  have  been ! 

Sweet  maid,  with  thee 

Seated  once  more  within  my  beechen  grove, 
The  bower  of  graceful  Emma  and  oflove^ 
Glad  I  shall  be,  as  he  who  from  the  sea 
New  lands  beheld,  or  he  of  old  who  sat 
And  his  bark  saw  rest  safe  on — Ararat  I' — p.  45. 
The  music  of  the  last  line  is  delicious ;  but  'bark '  is,  we  pre- 
sume, an  erratum  for  ark :  we  wish,  for  the  lady's  sake,  we  could 
cure  by  another  erratum  the  resemblance  between 

*  The  bower  of  graceful  Emma  and  of  love,* 
and 

*  The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love.* 
Nor  is  the  following  batch  of  incongruities  less  startling — 

*  Where  Surrey's  favourite  hill  overlooks  the  Thames, 
And  Twick'nam's  flow'ry  meads  fair  maids  invite, 
The  patient  angler  sits  from  mom  till  night. 
For  him  the  shade  of  Thomson  shall  arise ; 

For  him  sad  Eloisa^s  Bard  shall  sing ; 

The  fields  for  him  assiune  their  gayest  dyes ; 

Naiad  or  Sylph  from  every  lily  spring ; 

For  him  old  Faunvs^  voice  shall  cheer  the  skies. 

And  Nymphs  and  Dryads  dance  in  festive  ring  I* — p.  51. 

Fishing  in  Twickenham  meadows — with  Eloisa  and  Abelard — 
sylphs— gudgeons — a  brace  of  ghosts,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
— all  comlnning,  '  from  morn  till  night,'  to  amuse  patience  in  a 
punt! 

Another  of  the  same  genus — though  he  had  just  told  us 

*My 
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'  My  love  I  can  compare  with  nought  on  earth ' — 

IS  like  '  nought  on  earth''  we  ever  read  but  Dean  Swift's  song  of 
similes.     I  wUl  prove,  he  says,  that 

*  A  swan* — 
'A  fawn' — 

'  An  artless  lamb' — 

*  A  hawthorn  tree* — 

*  A  willow' — 

'  A  laburnum' — 

*  A  dream' — 

*  A  rainbow' — 

*  Diana' — 

'  Aurora' — 

*  A  dove  that  singeth* — 
'  A  lily,' — and  finally, 

'  Venus  herself!' 

*  I  in  truth  will  prove 

These  arc  not  half  so  fair  as  she  I  love.' 

Sonnet  iii.,  p.  43. 

Such  heterogeneous  comipliments  remind  us  of  Shacabac's 
gallantry  to  Beaa  in  Bliie  Beard :  ^  Ah,  you  little  rogue,  you  have 
a  prettier  mouth  than  an  elephant,  and  you  know  it  V*—A  faKm- 
coloured  countenance  rivalling  in  fairness  a  labumum  blossom, 
seems  to  us  a  more  dubious  type  of  female  beauty  than  even  an 
elephant's  mouth. 

Love,  it  may  be  said,  has  carried  away  better  poets  and  graver 
men  than  Mr.  Moxon  seems  to  be,  into  such  namby-pambj 
nonsense;  but  Mr.  Moxon  is  just  as  absurd  in  his  grief  or  his 
musings,  as  in  his  love. 

When  he  hears  a  nightingale—'  sad  Philomel ! ' — he  concludes 
that  the  bird  was  originally  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
prophesy  in  Paradise  the  fall  of  man,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  collocate 
the  words, 

'  Prophetic  to  have  mourned  of  man  the  ^o//,' — p.  9. 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  she  has  been  doing  ever  since. 

When  he  sees  two  Cumberland  streams — the  Brathay  and 
Rothay — flowing  down,  first  to  a  confluence,  and  afterwards  to 
the  sea,  he  fancies  *  a  soul-knit  pair,'  man  and  wife,  mingling  their 
waters  and  gliding  to  their  final  haven — 

*  in  kindred  love. 
The  haven  Contemplation  sees  above  ! ' 

Below,  he  would — following  his  allegory — have  said ;  but  rhyme 
forbade — and  allegories  are  not  so  headstrong  on  the  l^anks  of  the 
Brathay  as  on  those  of  the  NUe. 

A  sonnet 
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A  sonnet  on  Thomson's  grave  is  a  fine  specimen  of  emptj 
soonds  and  solid  nonsense : — 

•  Whene'er  I  linger,  Thomson,  near  thy  tomh, 
Where  TAowiw'— 
'  Cla$9ic  Cam*  will  be  somewhat  amazed   to  hear   his  learned 
brother  called  Thamis — 

*  Where  Thamis  urges  his  majestic  way, 
And  the  Muse  loves  at  twilight  hour  to  stray, 
I  think  how  in  thy  theme  all  seasons  bloom  ;' — 
What,  all  four  ? — autumn,  nay,  «nn^rr— blooming  ? 

*  What  heart  so  cold  that  of  thy  fame  has  heard 
And  pauses  not  to  gaze  upon  each  scene.' 

We  are  inclined  to  be  very  indulgent  to  what  is  called  a  confusion 
of  metaphors,  when  it  arises  from  a  rush  of  ideas — but  when  it 
is  produced  by  an  author's  having  no  idea  at  all,  we  can  hardly 
forgive  him  for  equipping  the  Heart  with  eyes,  ears,  and  legs : — 
he  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  on  entering  Twickenham 
church  to  visit  the  tomb,  every  Heart  would  take  off  its  hat,  and 
on  going  out  again  would  put  its  hand  in  its  pockets  to  fee  the 
sexton. 

*  And  pauses  not  to  gaze  upon  each  scene 

That  was  familiar  to  thy  raptured  view. 
Those  walks  beloved  by  thee  while  I  pursue. 
Musing  upon  the  years  that  intervene — ' 

Why  this  line  intervenes  or  what  it  means  we  do  not  see — it  seems 
inserted  just  to  make  up  the  number — 

*  Methinks,  as  eve  descends,  a  hymn  of  praise 
To  thee,  their  bard,  the  sister  Seasons  raise  I ' 

Thfti  is,  as  we  understand  it,  all  the  Seasons  meet  together  on 
one  cfr  more  evenings  of  the  year,  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  memory 
of  Thornton.  This  simidtaneoua  entree  of  the  Fonr  Seasons 
would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  fancy  for  the  opera  stage 
than  for  Twickenham  meadows. 

Sndb  are  the  tame  extravagances — the  vapid  affectations— the 
onmeaDing  mosaic  which  Mr.  Moxon  has  laboriously  tesselated  into 
fifty  and  four  sonnets.  If  he  had  been*-^as  all  this  childidims 
at  first  led  us  to  believe — a  very  young  man — we  should  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him  in  a  more  conciliatory  and  persuasive 
tone  ;  but  we  find  that  he  is,  what  we  must  calU  an  old  offender. 
We  have  before  us  two  little  volumes  of  what  he  entitles  poetry 
•—one  dated  1826,  and  the  other  1829 — which,  though  more 
lani^ablet'ikre  not  in  substance  more  absurd  than  his  new  pro- 
dnctioo.     From  the  first  of  these  we  shall  extract  two  or  three 
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stanzas  of  the  introductory  poem^  not  only  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merit,  hut  hecause  they  state,  pretty  roundly,  Mr.  Moxon  s 
principles  of  poetry.  He  modestly  disclaims  all  rivalry  with 
rope,  Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Scott,  Rogers,  Goldsmith, 
Dryden,  Gray,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare ;  but  he,  at  the 
same  time,  intimates  that  he  follows,  what  he  thinks,  a  truer  line 
of  poetry  than  the  before-named  illustrious,  but,  in  this  point, 
mistaken  individuals. 

*  Tis  not  a  poem  with  learning  fraught. 

To  that  I  ne'er  pretended ; 
Nor  yet  with  Pope's  fine  touches  wrought. 
From  that  my  time  prevented,* 
We  skip  four  intermediate  stanzas ;  then  comes 

*  Milton  divine  and  great  Shakspeare 

With  reverence  I  mention ; 
My  name  with  theirs  shall  ne'er  appear, 
'Tisfar  from  my  intention  I 

*  If  poetry,  as  one  pretends^ 

Be  all  imagination  / 
Why  then,  at  once,  7ny  hardsldp  ends — 
*Mong  prose  I  take  my  station,* 

Moxon^s  Poems,  />.  81,  Ed,  1826. 
But  as  '  common  sense'  must  see,  says  Mr.  Moxon,  that  imagina- 
tion can  have  nothing  to  do  with  poetry,  he  engages  to  pursue 
his  tuneful  vocation,  subject  to  one  condition — 

*  You'll  hear  no  more  from  me, 

If  critics  prove  unkind; 
My  next  in  simple  prose  must  be. 

Unless  I  favour  find  P 
We  regret  that  some  kind— or,  as  Mr.  Moxon  would  have 
thought  it,  unkind — critic,  did  not,  on  the  appearance  of  this 
first  volume,  confirm  his  own  misgivings  that  he  had  been  all  this 
time,  like  the  man  in  the  farce,  talking  not  only  prose,  but  nonsense 
into  the  bargain :  this  disagreeable  information  the  pretension  of 
his  recent  publication  obliges  us  to  convey  to  him.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  volume  at  first  struck  us  with  serious  alamu  Its 
typographical  splendour  led  us  to  fear  that  this  style  of  writ- 
ing was  getting  into  fashion ;  and  the  hints  about  '  classic  Cam  * 
seemed  to  impute  the  production  to  one  of  our  Universities:  on 
turning,  with  some  curiosity,  to  the  title-page,  for  the  name  of  the 
too  indulgent  bookseller  who  had  bestowed  such  unmerited  em- 
bellishment on  a  work  which  we  think  of  so  little  value— u?e 
found  none ;  and  on  further  inquiry  learned  that  Doner  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  not  the  banks  of  '  classic  Cam,'  is  the  seat  of  this 
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sonnetteering  muse — in  short,  that  Mr.  M oxon,  the  bookseller,  i§ 
his  own  poet,  and  that  Mr.  Moxon,  the  poet,  is  his  own  bookseller. 
This  discovery  at  once  calmed  both  our  anxieties — it  relieved  the 
university  of  Cambridge  from  an  awful  responsibility,  which  might 
have  called  down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Lord  Radnor ;  and  it  ac- 
counted— without  any  imputation  on  the  public  taste — for  the 
extraordinary  care  and  cost  with  which  the  paternal  solicitude  of 
the  poet-publisher  had  adorned  his  own  volume.  Mr.  Moxon 
seems  to  be — ^like  most  sonnetteers — a  man  of  amiable  disposition, 
and  to  have  an  ear — as  he  certainly  has  a  memory — for  poetry ; 
and — if  he  had  not  been  an  old  hand — we  should  not  have 
presumed  to  say  that  he  is  incapable  of  anything  better  than 
this  tumid  common-place.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  do 
earnestly  exhort  him  to  abandon  the  self-deluding  practice  of 
being  his  own  publisher.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  literary  taste  of  the  booksellers,  it  will  at 
least  be  admitted  that  their  experience  of  public  opinion  and  a 
due  attention  to  their  own  pecuniary  interest,  enable  them  to 
operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  blind  and  presumptive  vanity  of 
small  authors.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  the  '  imprimatur  *  of  a 
publisher  is  a  very  wholesome  restraint,  from  which  Mr.  Moxon — 
unluckily  for  himself  and  for  us — found  himself  relieved.  If  he 
could  have  looked  at  his  own  work  with  the  impartiality,  and 
perhaps  the  good  taste,  that  he  would  have  exercised  on  that  of  a 
stranger,  he  would  have  saved  himself  a  good  deal  of  expense  and 
vexation — and  we  should  have  been  spared  the  painful  necessity 
of  contrasting  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  his  volume  with  its 
very  moderate  literary  merit. 


Art.  IX. — A  Short  Visit  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  Athens,  and 
the  Morea.  By  Edward  GifTard,  Esq.,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,     pp.  599.     London.     1837. 

nPHIS  little  volume  is  likely  to  be  popular  not  merely  as  light 
•■-  summer  reading,  but  still  more  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  following  Mr.  Giffard's  footsteps  in  a  hasty  circuit 
of  Greece,  and  seeing  the  greatest  number  of  interesting  scenes 
and  objects  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  trouble  and 
expense : — 

*  Having  been  medically  advised  to  pars  a  couple  of  months  of  the 
last  winter  in  a  more  soutnem  climate,  and  particularly  recommended 
to  begin  by  a  sea-voyage, — the  facilities  which  steam-communication 
now  sdfords  of  navigating  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  hope  of  being 
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able  to  combine  tbe  main  object  of  health  with  the  gratification  of  an 
ardent  desire  to  visit  the  classical  scenes  of  Greece,  determined  me  and 
Mr.  Newton — a  college  friend,  and  unfortunately  a  fellow  sufferer — to 
direct  our  course  that  way.  Notwithstanding  an  unparalleled  severity 
of  weather  which  we  encountered  in  the  Morea,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
period  allotted  to  me,  we  had  the  good  fortime  to  succeed  in  both  our 
objects.  We  got  rid  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms  which  had  originally 
suggested  the  voyage,  and  we  visited  many  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  scenes  and  cities  of  classic  Greece.  Had  our  departure  been 
less  sudden  and  our  destination  more  certain,  we  might  have  compiled 
(as  I  should  advise  any  future  traveller  to  do)  from  some  recent  itine- 
raries a  plan  for  our  joumey^  so  as^  by  economizing  both  time  and 
expense,  to  have  been  enabled  to  see  the  greatest  number  of  interesting 
objects  with  the  least  cost  and  trouble.  We,  unfortunately,  were  not 
able  to  make  any  preparation  of  that  sort,  and  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  trust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  chance,  or  of  local  advice  given 
with  an  eye  to  the  profit  of  the  counsellor  rather  than  ours.  On  a  review, 
however,  of  our  proceedings,  we  do  not  find  much  to  regret ;  and,  as  it 
is  possible  that  other  persons  may  be,  from  motives  of  health  or  pleasure, 
inclined  to  make  a  similar  excursion,  I  have  thought — without  pre- 
tending to  anything  like  authorship  on  my  own  part,  or  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  learned  works  of  Clarke,  Leake,  Dodwell, 
and  Gell — that  a  plain  narrative  of  what  we  were  enabled  to  see  during 
a  three  months'  absence  firom  £ngland,  might  be  of  some  use  to  future 
travellers,  and  perhaps  not  unamusing  even  to  others,  whose  interest  in 
the  scenes  we  visited  may  render  them  indulgent  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  describer.' — ^pp.  1-3. 

Such  is  Mr.  GifTard's  modest  announcement  of  the  motives  of 
his  tour  and  his  publication^  and  if  he  had  given  us  nothing  but  a 
mere  itinerary  it  would  have  been — in  these  days  of  universal 
travelling,  and  in  the  present  relation  of  Western  Europe  vrith 
Greece — interesting  and  useful,  as  showing  that  a  visit  to  '  all 
the  principal  scenes  and  cities  of  ancient  Greece  *  may  be  accom- 
plished within  the  period  of  the  long  vacaHon,  at  little  trouble, 
no  risk,  and  a  very  moderate  expense ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  Mr.  GifTard  does  not  turn  out  to  be  the  precursor  and  guide  of 
a  new  class  of  tourists.  The  Rhine  is  exhausted — Switeerland  a 
beaten  track — the  Brunnen  of  Nassau  are  drunk  dry — 

'  The  Alp  and  Apenninfe, 

The  Pyrenean  and  the  River  Po  * — 
are  almost  as  familiar  as  the  Isle  of  Wight : — but  here  is  a  new 
line  of  excursion — Corinth,  Athens,  Sparta — Salamis,  Marathon, 
Mantinea — Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Taj^tus,  Ilissus,  Alpbeus, 
and  Eurotas — all  that  in  art,  in  nature,  or  in  feeling,  has  excited 
the  Grecian  enthusiasm  of  our  youth — all  these  scenes — ^whose 
very  nsones  are,  as  it  were,  music,  poetry,  and  history — are  brought 
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witlun  an  easy  three  months*  tour.  Mr.  Giffiurd — if  he  be  not,  as 
we  believe — the  first  who  has  made  the  experiment^  is  certainly 
the  first  who  has  given  us  any  account  of  it,  and  we  must  say 
that  the  narrative  of  this  young  and  rapid  traveller — though  of 
course  it  must  be  somewhat  superficial,  and  is  occasionally  trivial 
— is,  on  the  whole,  creditable  to  him  for  the  clearness  and  mo* 
desty  of  its  style,  no  inconsiderable  scholarship,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  for  accuracy  and  candour. 

If  he  had  produced  a  mere  itinerary  we  should  not  have  thought 
his  book,  however  useful  it  might  be  to  future  travellers,  entitled 
to  particular  notice,  but  it  contains  many  points  of  more  general 
and  substantial  value :  Mr.  Gifiard  has  not  only  something  new 
to  tell  of  the  recent  progress  of  antiquarian  research  under  the 
new  government  of  Greece,  but  he  hais  looked  at  many  of  the  old 
objects  with  new  eyes,  and  has  shown,  on  some  particular  topics, 
a  shrewd  spirit  of  classical  criticism :  we,  at  least,  must  confess 
that  although  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his 
learned  predecessors,  he  has  told  us  a  good  deal  that  we  did  not 
know  before,  and  has  given  some  things,  which  we  thought  we 
had  known  before,  a  new  and  very  different  aspect. 

We  shall  first,  for  the  special  use  of  those  who  may  be  at  this 
moment  debating  what  their  summer's  tour  is  to  be,  lay  before 
our  readers  the  successive  dates  and  places  of  his  itinerary  : 


Jan.  3,  Sailed  from  Falmouth. 
9,  Cadiz. 
10,  Gibraltaa*. 
17,  Malta. 

21,  Patras. 

22,  Corfu. 

30,  Patras^  again. 

31,  Gulfof  Lcpanto. 
Feb.  1,  Delphi. 

2,  Corinth. 

3,  Salamis. 

4,  Athens. 

8,  i£gina. 

9,  Epidaurus. 

10,  lero  and  Napoli. 

1 1,  Tiryns,  Mycense»  Argos. 
Of  this  period,  short  as  it  is,  a  week  was-  lost  at  Corfu  in  watt- 
ing for  the  return  packet  to  Patras,  and  eight  or  ten  days  in 
quarantine  at  Zante,  besides  three  weeks  more  unprofitably  spent 
in  retracing  homeward  their  outward  track — all  which  delays  and 
repetitions  Mr.  Giffard  suggests  that  future  travellers  may  avoid 
by  stopping  at  Zante  or  Patras  in  the  first  instance,  thence  making 
the  circuit  of  Greece>  ending  instead  of  beginning  with  Corfu,  and 

returning 


Feb.  12,  Lema  and  Tegea. 

13,  Vourlia. 

14,  Mistra. 

15,  Sparta. 

16,  Londari. 

17,  Messene. 

19,  Phigaleia. 

20,  Agolonitza. 

21,  Olympia. 

22,  Pyrgo. 

23,  Zante. 
March  4,  Malta,  again. 

15,  Gibraltar,  again. 

18,  Cadiz,  again;     • 

24,  Falmouth,  again. 
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returning  to  England  through  Italy  and  Germany.  Megara^ 
Elcusis,  Platea,  and  Thebes,  might  have  been  visited  between 
Corinth  and  Athens,  and  Marathon,  from  Athens,  in  about  three 
or  four  additional  days;*  and  the  whole  of  this  improved  itinerary, 
with  the  overland  journey  home,  might  be  performed  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  within  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Gi£fard  was,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  limited.  We  should,  however,  add  that — as  all  the  land 
journeys  in  Greece  must  be  performed  on  horseback,  and  as  the 
khans  or  inns,  except  in  one  or  two  great  towns,  are  of  the  very 
worst  description — such  a  tour  is  impracticable  for  ladies.  Athens 
and  its  interesting  neighbourhood  may  be  visited  by  them,  and  that 
city  has  two  or  three  tolerable  hotels.  There  is  at  least  one  good 
inn  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  whence  lero  may  be  visited  in  a  day, 
and  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Argos  in  another ;  but  the  interior  of 
either  Northern  Greece  or  the  Morea  is  impenetrable  to  those 
who  cannot  ride  miserable  horses  over  mountain  paths,  and  halt 
(not  rest)  at  night  in  the  open  air,  or  in  hovels  where  neither  the 
comforts  nor  even  the  decencies  of  life  are  to  be  found.  Since 
Mr.  GiflFard's  tour,  however,  considerable  facilities  have  been  af- 
forded to  travellers  in  all  the  Levant.  The  French  government 
have  just  established  an  extensive  system  of  steam-packets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  start  from  Marseilles  three  times  in  every 
month,  and  convey  letters  and  passengers,  at  very  moderate  rates, 
to  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Athens, 
Syra,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  and  vice  versa. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  French  regulations  may  be 
useful  to  some  readers ; — 


From  Mabskillm 

on  the  Ut.  llth.  and  Slst 

of  every  month. 


Distance 
In  leagues. 


To  Leghorn  • 
„  Civita  Vecchia 
„  Naples     •     • 
„  Malta      .     . 
„  Syra   .     .     . 
„  Athens     •     • 
„  Smyrna    .     . 
„  Constantinople 
„  Alexandria.  • 


79 
117 
167 
276 
448 
471 
498 
591 
598 


Duration 
or  voyage, 
exclusive 
of 


D.  H. 

1  10 

2  2 
2  23 
4  22 
8  U 
8  10 
8  21 

10  13 

10  16 


Duration 
of  the 
stops. 


1     15 
1     18 


Postage  of 
a  single 
letter. 


*.  d, 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  8 


Prices  of 
first  class 


£  I. 

2  17 

4  4 

6  0 

9  18 

16  2 

16  19 

17  18 
21  5 
21  10 


Second  class  places  are  two-thirds  of  the  Jirsi  class,  and  third  class 
places  one-third.  A  four-wheeled  carriage  pays  as  ojte  first  class  person, 
and  a  two-wheeled  carriage  as  a  second  class  person.  Ladies'  maids 
are  in  the  second  class,  and  all  male  servants  in  the  third  class. 


*  One  of  Mf .  Gifiard't  party  made^  as  we  shall  see,  this  excursion. 
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With  all  these  ramifications^  the  English  line  of  monthly 
packets  from  Falmouth  may  connect  itself  at  M alta^  and  thus 
there  will  be  formed  a  cheap,  commodious,  and  rapid  communica- 
tion between  Western  Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  maritime 
Levant.  From  Falmouth  one  may  with  certainty  calculate  on 
reaching  Athens  in  eighteen  days,  and  Constantinople  or  Alex- 
andria m  three  weeks — stopping  at  the  several  intermediate  sta- 
tions for  certain  intervals  of  from  six  hours  to  three  days — long 
enough  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  general  localities — ^and,  if  the 
traveller  should  be  induced  to  prolong  his  stay  at  any  particular 
place,  he  is  sure  of  having  an  opportimity  for  pursuing  his  journey 
in  ten  days  at  farthest.  We  confess  that  we  are  a  little  sorry  that 
our  government,  which  gave  the  first  example  of  steam-packets 
b  the  Mediterranean,  should  have  left  to  the  French  the  honour 
of  the  extensive  and  commodious  arrangement  which  they  have 
now  announced :  if  in  addition  to  the  branch  packets  which  we 
have  to  Corfu,  and,  we  believe,  to  Alexandria,  we  had  extended 
branches  to  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople^  we  suppose  the 
French  would  have  contented  themselves  with  cx>mmunicating 
with  our  line  at  Malta,  whereas  their  new  system  will  give  them 
a  regular,  intimate,  and  of  course  influential,  connexion  with  the 
whole  Levant.  Indeed  the  Paris  journals,  in  annoimcing  this 
arrangement,  boast,  that  '  henceforth  this  sea  is  to  become  a  French 
laker 

The  effects  of  all  those  facilities  of  communication  must  be  pecu- 
liarly important  to  Greece ;  and  in  reference  to  King  Otho's  pro- 
mise to  restore  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  its  pristine  state,  and  to 
the  deficiency  of  the  pecuniary  means  of  that  kingdom  for  such 
extra  expenses,  Mr.  Giffard  very  justly  remarks : — 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  when  improved  roads,  imis,  and  police 
shall  have  facilitated  travelling  in  Greece,  the  influx  of  visiters  will  be 
found  to  repay  whatever  expenses  the  government  may  incur  in  the 
restoration  of  the  capital.  Colbert  is  said  to  have  thought  that  the  in- 
flux of  strangers  to  Paris  would  more  than  compensate  the  prodigalities 
of  Louis  XI  V.'s  Carrousels.  How  much  more  certain  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  such  permanent  attractions  as  those  of  Athens ! 

Athens  is  not  now,  for  practical  purposes,  so  distant  from  Jjon- 

don — "  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos," — ^as  Rome  was  thirty  years  ago ; 
and  who  can  tell  to  what  a  state  of  prosperity  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  civilized  world  may  again  exalt  the  narrow  but  illustrious  territory 
of  Attica?'— pp.  150—192. 

After  these  few  general  observations,  which,  though  they  may 
seem  at  first  sight*  chiefly  applicable  to  tourists,  are,  in  truth,  con- 
nected with  much  deeper  and  more  serious  interests,  and  deserve 
a  fuller  development  than  we  can  now  give  them,  we  proceed 
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with  the  oontideratlon  of  Mr.  Giffard*g  little  volume^  in  which 
we  shall  chiefly  notice  those  points  which  may  be  of  use  to  future 
travellers^  or  which  have  to  us  an  appearance  of  novelty.  These 
indeed  are  more  frequent  than  we  expected  them  to  be  on  a  6eld 
which  had  been  already  so  frequently  and  carefully  gleaned. 
The  voyage  from  Malta^  including  a  slH)rt  visit  of  a  few  hours  to 
Cadiz  and  of  two  days  to  Gibraltar^  is  related  in  an  easy  yet 
graphic  style,  as  a  specimen  of  which  we  will  extract  the  sketch 
of  Ae  population  of  Gibraltar : — 

*  We  were  additionally  pleased  with  the  variety  of  nations  and  ex- 
traordinary diflFerence  of  costumes  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets. 
Gibraltar  is  a  most  striking  place  to  an  inexperienced  traveller.  He 
that  leaves  the  shores  of  England  for  the  first  time,  and  arrives  here 
direct  from  Falmouth,  might  imagine  himself  arrived  at  a  large  fancy 
ball;  for  here  are  the  sailor  from  the  Levant,  with  his  tight  jacket  ana 
vest,  loose  blue  trowsers,  and  red  skull-cap ;  the  Moors  trading  from 
the  Barbary  coast,  some  covered  up  in  the  huge  shaggy  sheepskin 
capote,  others  displaying  in  their  dress  the  sacred  green  of  the  prophet, 
and  indeed  every  other  colour — all  shuffling  along  in  their  bright  yellow 
slippers,  invariably  too  large  for  their  feet ;  the  Spaniards  in  their  dark 
loose  cloaks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  themselves — ^mixed  up 
with  the  gay  and  brilliant  uniforms  of  our  army  and  navy— forms  a 
scene  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.' — ^pp.  18,  19. 

At  Malta  they  did  not  land — being  placed  in  quarantine  for 
having  touched  at  Gibraltar^  and  as  the  quarantine  would  have 
lasted  four  days  while  the  stay  of  the  packet  was  but  two,  they 
could  not  have  seen  Malta  without  losing  their  passage  in  their 
present  vessel,  and  waiting  at  least  a  month  for  the  next^  which 
would  have  defeated  their  intention  of  visiting  Greece.  Diffi- 
culties of  this  nature  will  henceforth  be  essentially  diminished  by 
the  French  packets,  but  the  quarantine  regulations  must  always 
be  a  main  consideration  in  the  plans  and  projects  of  Mediter- 
ranean travellers. 

Between  Malta  and  Corfu  the  packet  encountered  a  gale  of 
wind^  when 

*  a  peculiarity  occurred  to  us  which  earlier  travellers  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing — the  meteoric  illumination  of  the  engine- 
room  of  the  steam-vessel,  in  which  the  lightning  played  up  and  down 
the  piston  rods  and  among  the  machinery  with  terrific  vivacity  and 
brilliancy.' — ^p.  40. 

Passing  the  island  of  Zante — ^fior  di  Levante*  but  which  looks 
any  thing  but  flowery  from  the  seaward — they  entered  the  long, 
narrow  channel  between  '  the  black  mountain  of  Cephalonia '  and 
Ithaca,  which,  Mr.  Giffard,  like  former  travellers,  is  vexed  to  find 
one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  he  ever  beheld,  though  he  owns 
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that  Homer's  own  aecotuit  should  have  prepared  him  for  a  very 
barren  prospect  (Odyss.  b.  iv.  I.  605).  They  next  passed  the 
celebrated  cliff  of  Leucadia^  conmionly  called  the  Lovers  Leap, 
— which  Mr.  Giffard,  in  a  happy  illustration  of  its  appearance 
and  story,  calls  ^a  gigantic  headstone  over  the  watery  grave  of 
Sappho' — and  the  same  night  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu. 
The  scenery  of  Corfu  is  more  picturesque  than  the  travellers 
expected  to  find  it ;  the  prospects  are  of  great  variety,  from  park- 
like  beauty  up  to  Alpine  magnificence,  and  at  every  step  they 
retraced  the  local  descriptions  of  the  Odyssey.     From  a  favourite 

}>romenade  called  the  One  Gun  Battery  they  see  a  little  island  in 
iront  of  the  main  harbour  called  the  *  Sail  of  Ulysses,' 

*  in  allugion  to  the  galley  of  the  Phteacians,  which  on  her  return  from 
baying  conveyed  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  was  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of 
Neptune,  and  petrified  within  sight  of  the  port 

fj  ^E  ^o\a  (r)(£^6v.     K.  r.  X. — Odys.  xiii.  161. 

"  Swift  as  the  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea ; 
The  god  arrests  her  with  a  sudden  stroke. 
And  roots  her  down  an  everlasting  rock." ' — ^p.  60. 
Again, 

*  The  point  whence  we  now  viewed  the  rock— which  might,  indeed, 
be  mistaken  for  a  sail — ^was  probably  the  very  spot  where  the  subjects 
of  AlcinouB  witnessed  the  prodigy. 

01  5c  irpic  &XX7i\ovQ  cTTca. — Odys.  xiii.  165. 
"  Aghast  the  Scherians  stand  in  deep  surprise ; 
All  press  to  speak,  all  question  with  their  eyes. 
What  hands  unseen  the  rapid  bark  restrain ! 
And  yet  it  swims,  or  seems  to  swim,  the  main ! "  * 

—pp.  60,  61. 

But  while  all  the  scenery  attests  the  accuracy  of  the  Homeric 
landscape,  Mr.  Giffard  has  started  a  difiiculty  as  to  the  identity  of 
Corfu  with  the  Island  of  Alcinous,  which  is  quite  new  to  us,  and 
which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  solve : — 

•  There  is  no  doubt  that  Corfu  and  Corcyra  is  the  same ;  and  all 
authors  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  concur  in  identifying  the  Scheria 
of  the  Odyssey  with  Corcyra,  .  .  .  but  there  are  t^'o  passages  in  the 
Homeric  narrative,  which  seem  rather  inconsistent  with  it.  When 
Alcinoils  offers  to  send  Ulysses  (who  has  not  yet  discovered  himself  as 
the  King  of  Ithaca)  home  in  one  of  his  galleys,  he  promises  him  that, 
however  distant  his  country  may  be,  his  mariners  can  accomplish  the 
TOjrage  with  ease. 

■  oi  P  i\6w<n  yaX^vrfv.     r.  r.  X.     Odys.  vii.  319. 
I  shall  give  Cowpcr's  translation,  as  more  literal  than  Pope's : — 
"  They  with  their  oars 
ShaU  Innsh  the  placid  flood,  till  they  arrive 
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At  home,  or  whatsoever  place  thou  wouldst, 

Though  far  more  distant  than  Euboea  lies, 

Remotest  isle  from  us,  by  the  reports 

Of  out's  who  saw  it,  when  they  thither  bore 

Golden-hair'd  Rhadamanthus  o'er  the  deep, 

To  visit  earth-bora  Tityus — to  that  isle 

They  went :  they  reach'd  it,  and  they  brought  him  thence 

Back  to  Phaeacia  in  one  day  with  ease,^* 
'  Now  Euboea  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  whole  Grecian  peninsula, 
and  to  reach  it  from  Corfu,  the  Morea  must  be  circumnavigated,  a  dis- 
tance certainly  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  as  loug 
as  the  whole  voyage  in  which  Ulysses  had  consumed  ten  years.     It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  that  the  rowers  of  Corfu  should  have  gone  to 
Euboea  and  returned  in  one  day^  or  in  twenty  days.     The  second  pas- 
sage is  one,  which  but  for  the  difficulty  suggested  by  the  first,  would 
have  little  importance,  but  when  both  are  taken  together,  this  seems  to 
corroborate  the  former.     When  Minerva  leaves  Ulysses  after  having 
conducted  him  to  the  capital  of  Scheria,  her  course  is  thus  described : — 
*llc  ^po.  ^biviitratT*  kiri^ri  yKavKwviQ  ^Adriyrj,    k,  t,  \.    Odys.  vii.  78. 
"  So  Pallas  spoke— Goddess  ccerulean  eyed, 

And  o'er  the  untillable  and  barren  deep 

Departing,  Scheria  left — ^land  of  delight — 

Wfience  reaching  Marathon^  and  Atlwnsnexi^ 

She  pass'd,"  &c.  &c. 
Now  to  go  from  Corfu  to  Marathon  she  would  have  had  to  pass — not 
the  deepy  but — a  very  narrow  strait  to  the  main  land,  and  thence,  the 
whole  longitude  of  the  Grecian  continent, — in  fact,  the  very  longest  land 
journey  that  could  in  a  straight  line  be  made  in  Greece,  and  in  this 
course  Athens  would  be  somewhat  nearer  than  Marathon.  Whereas, 
supposing  Scheria  to  be  at  the  same  side  of  the  peninsula  with  Euboea, 
and  anywhere  within  a  day,  or  two  or  three  days'  reach,  the  goddess 
would  have  taken  her  flight  over  the  deep,  and  landing  at  Marathon, 
might  thence  naturally  have  passed  on  to  Athens.* — ^pp.  61 — 64. 
This  difficulty  Mr.  Giffard  does  not  pretend  to  solve,  and  *  diffi- 
dent of  his  own  judgment,  submitted  liis  doubts  to  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  well  acquainted  both  with  Homer  and  the  localities. 
His  reply  was,  that  the  objection  was  new  to  him,  and  afforded 
additional  proof  how  inadequate  had  been  the  attention  hitherto 
paid  to  the  topography  of  the  Odyssey,  and  he  could  only  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  another  Euboea.'  (p.  65.)  We  agree 
with  Mr.  GiflEard  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  warrant  (or  sup- 
posing ^  another  Euboea ;  indeed  there  is  abundant  evidence  against 
any  such  explanation :  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  passage 
must  be  one  of  those  nods  of  the  old  bard  to  which  Horace  alludes 
— though  the  great  accuracy  of  every  other  descriptive  passage 
relative  to  Corcyra,  renders  this  solution  almost  as  improbable  as 
the  other.     But  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
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a  young  Oxonian  travelling  for  his  healthy  in  the  year  1836^  to  fait 
this  blot  in  a  work  which  has  occupied  the  critics  of  all  ages  and 
nations  ever  since  criticism  was  born  ? 

After  a  delay  at  Corfu  of  several  days  more  than  were  necessary 
for  seeing  the  various  beauties  of  the  island^  they  returned  to 
Patras  in  the  steam- packet,  where  their  party  was  increased 
by  the  junction  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire, 
in  whom  Messrs.  GifTard  and  Newton  found  an  agreeable 
fellow-traveller,  and  who  has  contributed  a  chapter,  which  we 
shall  notice  by-and-by,  to  his  friend's  volume.  At  Patras  they 
hired  a  bark  to  proceed  up  the  gulf  to  Corinth,  touching  at  Scala 
de  Salona,  to  visit  Delphi,  now  called  Castri.  At  Delphi,  Mr. 
Giffard  has  again  the  honour  of  making  a  classical  discovery 
which  had  escaped  his  learned  predecessors.  Amongst  the  ruins  of 
Delphi,  the  guide  pointed  out 

•  a  mass  he  called  the  tomb  of  Kronos.  We,  not  knowing  that  Father 
Time,  our  ancient  enemy,  was  buried  here,  or  indeed  that  he  was  dead, 
inquired  who  Kronos  was ;  when  the  guide  reminded  us  that  we  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment  the  ancient  name  of  Saturn,  by  stating  that 
Kronos  was  a  king  who  ate  his  own  children,  and  was  at  last  deposed 
by  them.  It  was  interesting  to  find  this  tradition  of  so  ancient  a  fable 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  most  ancient  of  poets  lays  the  scene — for,  no 
doubt,  the  story  alluded  to  by  our  guide  is  the  same  told  by  Hesiod,  in 
his  Theogony.  » 

T^  C€  fTTcapyaviffacra  fiiyay  \i0ov.     k,  r.  X. 
"  When  the  old  God,  who  once  could  boast  his  reign 
O'er  all  the  gods  and  the  ethereal  plain. 
Grew  jealous  of  the  infant's  future  power, 
A  stone  the  mother  gave  him  to  devour ; 
Greedy  he  seized  the  imaginary  child, 
And  Bwaflow'd  heedless,  by  the  dress  beguiled. 
But  soon,  again,  he  yielded  to  the  day 
The  stone  deceitful,  and  his  latest  prey. 
This,  Jove,  in  memory  of  the  wondrous  tale, 
Fixed  on  Parnassus  in  the  sacred  vale, 
In  Pytho  the  divine — a  mark  to  he^ 
That  future  ages  may  astonished  see.^* — Cooke,  ISS. 
Certainly  we  were  astonished  to  find  this  most  ancient  of  fables  alive  in 
the  traditions  of  modem  Castri.*-^pp.  95,  6. 

We  see  no  allusion  either  to  this  passage  in  Hesiod,  or  to  the 
tomb  of  Kronos,  either  in  Dr.  Clarke  or  any  former  traveller  that 
we  have  at  hand,  and  curious  as  the  observation  is,  we  think  it  more 
curious  that  it  should  not  have  been  made  before. 

Next  day  they  reached  Corinth,  and  after  visiting  its  exten- 
sive, but    '  uninteresting,  because  nameless  *  renmins,  '  mounted 
their  liorses  and  started  for  a  moonlight  ride  across  the  Isthmus :' 
VOL.  LIX.  NO.CXVII.  Q  *The 
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*  The  istbmuB  I  had  always  supposed  to  be  like  that  of  Gibraltar,  a 
sandy  level ;  and  so  from  Sir  W.  Gell's  views  it  appears  to  be  in  its 
narrowest  part,  where  it  is  six  miles  across ;  but  by  this  road  and  this 
light,  a  ravine  with  a  watercourse,  along  the  margin  of  which  we  rode 
for  some  time,  struck  us  as  singularly  romantic.  To  this  succeeded  the 
quiet  lovely  Bay  of  Cenchreae  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  on  whose  shore 
stood  a  village,  from  which  we  heard  the  distant  hum  of  voices,  accom- 
panied with  a  merry  laugh,  while  glancing  lights  from  the  cottages,  and 
some  barks  at  anchor,  showed  us  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  A  few 
dromedaries,  which  are  used  in  the  traffic  over  the  isthmus,  crouching 
on  the  sands,  with  their  picturesque  heads  erect  in  the  moonlight, 
startled  us  like  a  vision  of  the  East,  and  gave  an  oriental  character  to 
the  scene.* — ^pp.  104,  5. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Athens.  We 
shall  select  a  passage  or  two  on  Athenian  localities^  as  specimens 
of  the  writer's  manner  of  looking  at  such  objects : — 

*  Leaving  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  we  ascended  the  Pnyx,  a  spot  that 
gave  us  greater  pleasure  than  any  other  that  we  had  yet  seen,  not  ex- 
cepting even  Ddphi.  The  Berna^  or  stand  of  the  orator,  with  the  steps 
leading  up  to  it,  and  the  seats  for  the  audi^ce,  still  sxist,  cut  in  the 
living  rock.  It  looked  like  an  empty  theatre:  the  people  and  the 
speaker  were  wanting ;  but  even  they  were,  to  the  fancy,  supplied,  by 
the  recollections  of  Demosthenes  and  Aristophanes.  From  the  rostrum 
where  the  Philippics  were  pronounced  I  looked  down  on  the  scene  be- 
fore me,  and  forgot,  even  while  I  saw  them,  that  the  plains  of  Attica 
were  barren,  the  Ilissus  so  scanty,  as  to  be,  even  at  that  season,  easily 
stepped  across,  and  the  groves  of  Academus  nothing  but  a  fetw  scrubby 
olive  trees.  The  mind's  eye  saw  the  plain  teeming  with  harvests ;  the 
Grove  seemed  thronged  with  the  shades  of  the  preceptors  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  Ilissus  flow^  brimful  of  immortality.' — pp.  122, 23. 

On  visiting  the  Areopagus^  Mr.  GifFard  says — 

*  And  here,  with  a  higher  interest  than  any  of  our  classical  visits  had 
excited,  we  recollected  that  this  was  the  Hill  of  Mars^  whence  the  great 
Christian  orator  and  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  addressed  an  Athenian 
auditory,  and  seizing  with  admirable  readiness  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  magnificent  temples  of  idolatry  and  of  the  altar 

"  TO  THE  UNKNOWN   GOD," 

he  "  declared  unto  them  him  xckom  they  ignorantly  worshipped,  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  6y 
hands,  and  whose  Godhead  was  not  like  gold^  or  silver,  or  stone  graven 
hy  art  or  man's  device."  (AcU  zvii.  22,  &c.)  To  feel  the  full  force 
and  beauty  of  these  allusions  we  must  recollect  that,  bdow,  arouDd,  and 
above  the  spot  whence  the  apostle  spoke,  there  stood  innumerable  idols, 
and  above  all,  the  celebrated  Minerva  of  Phidias — on  which  the  highest 
"  arts  and  devices  ofman^"  and  the  most  cosdy  materials  had  been 
lavishly  expended.  As  a  mere  specimen  of  appropriate  oratory  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  celebrated  appeal  of  Demosthenes  to  "  XIporrvXaTa 
ravra — o  Uap^evdy — (rroal — Ncw^oticot" — ^^  those  Propylcea — Parthe- 
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non-^Poriieoes — and  Harbour s^^*  pronouneed  from  the  neighbouring 
but  lower  eminence  of  the  Pnyx.' — ^pp.  183,  4. 

We  shall  next  make  a  few  extracts  relative  to  the  recent  anti- 
quarian discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  that  city — ^the  most 
interesting  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  finding 
and  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  Apteros,  in  front  of 
the  Propylaea : — 

*  The  history  of  this  little  temple  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  man 
points.  Pausanias  mentions,  as  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis,  a  temple  of  Victory  Avteros  or  without  wings^  which 
Wheeler  and  Spohn  also  saw,  so  late  as  1681  ;  but  it  had  subse* 
qnently  totally  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  modem  travellers.  Dr. 
Clarke  does  not  even  allude  to  it,  and  its  disappearance  puzzled  the 
critics.  Some  suspected  the  text  of  Pausanias,  and  the  testimony 
of  Wheeler — others  imagined  the  site  to  have  been  on  the  left  in- 
stead of  the  right ;  in  short,  it  was  gone — and  the  learned  began  to 
wonder,  that  of  all  the  temples  of  Athens,  it  rfiould  be  that  of  Victory 
without  wings  that  had  most  unaccountably  fown  away  ;  so  complete 
was  its  disappearance.  At  length,  in  some  works  carried  on  by  the 
present  government,  to  clear  the  approaches  of  the  Acropolis,  and  bring 
them  to  their  proper  level,  a  Turkish  battery,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  Propyliea  and  guarded  the  approach,  was  removed,  and  in  doing  so, 
fragments  of  pillars  and  other  ornamental  architecture  were  discovered 
in  great  quantities;  and,  by-and-by,  the  floor  of  an  ancient  temple, 
which  of  course  was  immediately  recognised  as  that  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias. The  new  government  has  had  the  spirit  and  good  taste  to  cause 
the  fragments  to  be  collected  and  re-erected,  without  deviation  frt>m  the 
original  foundations;  and  little  appears  to  be  wanting  to  its  perfect 
restoration;  indeed,  it  would  almost  seem,  that  when  the  battery 
was  made,  the  building  had  been  taken  down  with  some  kind  of  care. 
The  temple  itself  consists,  or  rather  will,  when  rebuilt,  consist,  of  two 
porticoes,  each  of  four  fluted  Ionic  columns,  connected  by  a  cella  of 
solid  masonry.  The  dimensions  are  very  small,  being  not  above  twenty 
feet  long,  and  not  as  much  in  height;  but  the  proportions  are  so 
pleasing,  and  its  situation  on  the  litde  prominent  knoll,  which  it  almost 
covers,  so  striking,  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  veiy  beautiful  ol:ject, 
and  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  majesty  of  the  Parthenon.**— 
pp.  129—132. 

Mr.  Gii&rd  gives  a  view  of  thitf  interesting  scene — 'at  once/ 
he  says,  '  so  old  and  so  new  * — ^from  the  pencil  of  his  companion, 
Mr.  Newton,  who  is  an  accomplished  draftsman,  and  has  contri- 
buted half  a  dozen  very  clever  drawings  to  his  friend*s  work. 

Lord  Elgin  had  found  in  the  walls  of  the  battery  the  whole  of 
the  frieze  of  the  eastern  portico  of  this  little  Temple.  It  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Gifiieird  suggests  that,  as  the 
or^nal  edifice  has  been  thus  almost  miraculously  recovered,  these 
four  pieces  of  marble  should  be  restored  i^  complete,  as  they  would 
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do,  the  eastern  front  of  the  renovated  Temple.  In  this  wish  we 
most  cordially  concur;  and  so^  we  are  confident^  would  Lord 
Elgin  himself.  We  feel  deeply  that  the  restitution — imder  such 
circumstances— of  these  marbles^  would  be  infinitely  more  honour- 
able to  the  British  nation  than  their  presence  in  our  M useiun — 
which  indeed^  when  the  Temple  shall  be  in  all  other  respects 
restored^  will  be  a  disgrace  and  not  an  honour.  Mr.  Giffard  goes 
so  far  as  to  express  something  of  a  similar  wish  as  to  the  marbles 
of  the  Parthenon ;  but  he  does  so,  subject  to  the  reasonable  con- 
clition  that  the  Greek  government  shall  be  really  desirous  and 
financially  capable  of  restoring  the  edifice :  without  such  a  pros* 
pect  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  sending  these  precious  sculp- 
tures to  suffer  further  injury,  or  at  least  to  incur  more  danger. 
Their  removal  to  England  has  already  saved  them  from  the  risks 
of  two  destructive  sieges,  and  they  should  certainly  not  be  sent 
back  till  their  future  safety  and  preservation  shall  be  placed 
beyond  all  hazard.  The  frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  is  not 
in  exactly  the  same  case.  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  of  inferior 
value,  and  above  all,  it  will  complete  (as  it  appears)  the  edifice. 
On  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Parthenon,  Mr.  Giffard  remarks : — 

*  In  its  present  state  the  Parthenon  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  ma- 
jestic building  which  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  hardly  know,  whether,  if  it 
were  completely  restored,  it  might  produce  so  profound  an  impression 
as  it  now  does.  It  woidd  become  more  beautiful  certainly,  but  perhaps 
less  interesting ;  for  the  successive  dilapidations  of  ages,  which  its  pre* 
sent  aspect  exhibits,  excite  a  feeling  of  reverential  enthusiasm,  which  the 
restored  work  might  fell  to  produce.' — ^p.  153. 

The  Greek  government  have  been  for  some  time  employed  in 
clearing  and  bringing  to  their  original  levels  the  approaches  to, 
and  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis :  they  have  removed  all  the 
military  works  of  the  Franks  and  Turks,  which  gave  the  Athenian 
citadel  the  air  of  a  European  fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  and  no- 
thing now  remains  standing  on  the  summit  but  the  Propyla^  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  Erechtheion.  Every  fragment  that  is  found, 
either  in  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  city  below,  is  preserved  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  placed  in  depots  formed  in  the  Temple 
of  Theseus  and  in  the  Parthenon,  under  the  direction  of  an  office 
newly  created,  called  Superintendent  of  Antiquities,  to  which  a 
Greek  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pittakys  has  been,  as  we  see  by 
the  papers,  lately  appointed.  Mr.  Pittakys  is  the  author  of  a 
kind  of  Athenian  guide-book  called  '  L'Ancienne  Athenes,* 
written  in  indifferent  French,  totally  deficient  in  arrangement, 
and  exhibiting  very  little  discrimination,  but  it  is  a  first  attempt ; 
and  as  he  certainly  has  great  industry  and  enthusiasm  for  bis 
occupation,  his  book  will  probably  be  very  much  improved,  as 
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well  as  enlarged^  in  future  editions.  The  value  of  the  discoveries 
that  are  every  day  making  will  appear  by  the  following  passage : — 
*  These  excavations  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lay  bare  the  foundations 
or  bases  of  some  of  those  numerous  temples  and  monuments,  and  per- 
haps discover  even  some  of  the  innumerable  statues,  which  we  are  told 
existed  in  former  times  on  a  spot,  peopled,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
with  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Athenian  mythology  and  history.  We 
read,  that  after  an  extensive  spoliation  by  Nero,  three  thousand  statues 
Btill  remained  in  the  Acropolis.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  that 
of  Pericles  himself,  which  we  know  stood  here,  may  have  escaped  Nero, 
and  be  even  yet  recovered ;  or  what^  if  the  Graces^  by  the  hand  of  So- 
crates himself,  (who  was  in  early  life  a  sculptor,)  which  stood  in  the 
Acropolis,  should  be  found?  This  is  not  much  more  improbable  than 
some  corroborations  of  ancient  narratives  and  traditions  which  have 
already  been  discovered.  For  instance,  Alexander  the  Great  was  said  to 
have  erected  in  the  Propylcea  a  statue  to  Aristotle.  This,  considering 
Aristotle's  unpopularity  at  Athens,  seemed  not  probable ;  but  Mr.  Pit- 
takys  (p.  241)  has  found  in  the  rubbish  of  the  Propylaea  a  marble  frag- 
ment of  a  pedestal,  with  this  inscription  : 

*  •     •    aO«IH2  HTHTHPA     .     •     .     .     .    KAEOS     ;     .     .     •     .    APIZTOTEAH 

P02     .     .     •     • 

that  is OF   WISDOM   leader       .      •       •      glory      •      .      TO   ARISTOTLE. 

The  three  last  letters  of  the  original  inscription, — pos,  arc  probably 
the  termination  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  At  all  events,  mutilated  as 
the  inscription  is,  it  affords  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
Pausanias.  Another  similar  discovery,  not  quite  so  interesting,  but  im- 
portant as  corroborative  of  Pausanias,  is  this :  he  states  (Att.  xxii.  8) 
that  *  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  statue  of  Mercury,  which 
they  call  epmhz  nponrAAioi — Het-mes  Propylaus,  or  Mercury  before 
the  fjate.*  Mr.  Pittakys  (p.  258)  found  on  the  very  spot  designated  by 
Pausanias  a  fragment  inscribed 

EPMHinponTA  AinranoAia  j* 
clearly  denoting,  that  it  was  a  dedication  by 

THE    CITY,    TO    HERMES   PROFYLiEUS, 

*  Another  is  still  more  interesting,  Pausanias  says,  that  near  the 
Temple  of  Diana  in  the  Acropolis  was  a  statue  of  CEnobius,  who  had 
moved  the  decree  recalling  from  exile  the  historian  Thucydidesy  the  son 
of  Olorus,  The  text  of  Pausanias  is  here  very  obscure ;  M.  Pittakys 
(212)  collects  from  it,  that  there  was  also  a  statue  of  Thucydides  him- 
self ncBi  that  of  his  friend.  I  see  no  warrant  for  this  interpretation; 
but  the  main  fact  is  clear — that  here  stood  a  statue  in  some  way  com- 
memorative of  the  decree  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides,  Now  on  this 
same  spot  has  been  lately  found  the  fragment  of  a  pedestal  inscribed 

eOTKTAIAH2  OAOPOT, 
THUCYDIDES,    THE    SON   OF   OLORUS. 

*  <To  those  not  in  the  habit  of  seeine  thii  kind  of  inscription,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  observe,  that  what  we  call  the  iotfl  mbscriptum  is  always  expressed  by  an  I  after 
the  Towel :  so  that  this  would  be  read''£^^«t  TJ^nrvXaiv  n  n«Xi|.' 
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This  was  probably  a  fragment  of  the  inscription  of  the  statue  eith^  of 
(Enobius,  who  obtained  the  recall  of  Thucydides,  or  of  the  historian 
himself.  These  instances,  which  I  hope  my  readers  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  equally  interesting  and  surprising,  must  create  a  very 
keen  anxiety  for  the  continuance  of  the  researches  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. Nothing  before  discovered  can  equal  these  specimens  as  to  indi- 
vidual identity.* — pp.  143 — 147. 

We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  these  spe- 
cimens of  antiquarian  discovery,  and  must  proceed  to  more  secular 
matters.  Our  travellers  were  fortunate  in  being  at  Athens  to 
witness  one  of  the  public  pomps  of  modem  Greece — the  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  new  palace  of  the  king.  We  shall  extract 
the  account  of  a  ceremony  which  seems  such  a  contrast  to  all  our 
old  ideas  of  Athenian  manners  and  government. 

*  6th  February, — Long  before  day-break  we  were  roused  from  our 
slumbers,  which,  from  the  exercise  of  the  day,  were  generally  tolerably 
sound,  by  bands  of  music  parading  the  streets^  and  peals  of  artillery. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  king  passed  along  the  street  in  frx>nt  of  our  hot^ 
which  was  lined  with  troops^  on  his  way  to  the  churchy  where  service 
was  to  be  performed  preparatorily  to  the  great  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  new  pedace.  This  the  tickets  had  announced  would 
commence  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  accordingly  by  that  hour  we  pre- 
sented ourselves  on  the  platform  raised  for  the  more  favoured  spectators, 
and  were  immediately  admitted  within  a  place  railed  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  scaffolding.  The  kingly  personages  of  Greece  and  Bavaria  were 
punctual,  and  their  coming  was  announced  by  fresh  thunders  of  artil- 
lery, while  a  squadron  of  lancers  galloped  down  to  clear  the  ground. 
First  in  the  procession  came  the  venerable  bishop  of  Attica,  in  full  ca- 
nonicals, of  which,  however,  the  mitre  formed  no  part,  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  clergy,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  king's  personal 
attendants  and  aides-de-camp,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  heroes  of 
modern  Greece.  The  two  kings  next  advanced,  and  were  received  with 
cheering,  of  which  the  hurras  of  the  English  spectators  formed  by  far 
the  louaest  and  most  energetic  part.  They  returned  the  greeting  with 
bows,  and  the  ceremony  commenced  with  the  chanting  of  a  hymn  by 
the  priests  in  a  low  monotonous  tone :  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament 
was  then  read,  and  followed  by  other  devotional  exercises ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  the  assembly  stood  uncovered ;  and  as  it  was  under  a 
burning  sun,  we  were  not  sorry  when  the  service  was  over,  and  the  king 
of  Greece  made  a  signal  for  us  to  resume  our  hats.  Now  there  was  a — 
no  doubt  simulated — discussion  between  the  royal  and  other  principal 
personages,  as  to  who  should  lay  the  stone :  at  last  the  Greek  monarch 
led  his  fatiier  forward  with  a  little  gentle  violence,  and  putting  the 
trowel  in  his  hand,  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  founder  of  the  palace ;  an 
honour  justly  due  to  him,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  seniority, — if  it  be 
true,  as  we  were  informed,  that  he  had  given  his  son  100,000  florins  to- 
wards its  construction.  Various  speeches  having  been  made  by  the 
Greek  officials— to  us,  I  am  sorry  to  confess^  unintelligible — the  xinga 
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ledred  amidst  fresh  volleys,  and  the  ceremony  was  over.  On  their  re* 
tiring,  the  Greek  mob  rushed  in  an  enthusiastic  manner  to  view  the 
spot  where  the  stone  was  placed,  but  were  rudely  repulsed  by  the  swords 
of  the  military,  and  we  heard  them  muttering,  as  they  retreated,  Bap- 
fiapoiy  taking  care  to  mark  the  r,  which  in  their  pronunciation  is  only 
wanted  to  make  the  BavariaTis,  barbarians.  This  struck  us  as  a  relic 
of  the  haughty  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  as  no  good  omen  for  the 
Barbarian  dynasty,^ — ^pp.  1*71 — 180. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball. 

*  At  nine  in  the  evening  the  gaieties  of  the  palace  commenced.  The 
principal  room  was  an  pctagon  of  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  with  draperies 
of  crimson  and  white  drawn  to  a  centre  at  the  top,  something  like  a  tent. 
The  room  was  crowded ;  uniforms  of  all  nations  in  abundance,  but  none 
so  splendid  as  those  of  the  colonels  of  the  Grecian  Phalanx.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  body  exists  in  fact  or  only  in  name.  We  certainly 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  see  more  of  it  than  the  ball-room  dress. 
The  troops  that  we  did  see  were  in  the  light  blue  Bavarian  uniform,  and 
appeared  to  consist  of  Greeks  and  Bavarians  intermixed,  and  were  by  no 
means  distinguished  either  for  appearance,  discipline,  or  stature.  La- 
dies— Greeks  as  well  as  of  western  complexions — ^were  not  rare,  but 
beauty,  alas!  it  was  in  vain  we  looked  for  the  boasted  charms  of 
Greece,  and  we  began  to  think  that  they  existed  but  in  the  imaginations 
of  poets  and  painters.  The  belles  of  the  room  were  Grermans,  daugh* 
ters  ef  Count  Armansperg,  the  prime  minister ;  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Soutzo  was  also  pretty ;  as  was  a  Smymiote  Greek  lady,  wife  of  the 
chief  Bassos :  but  to  them  was  limited,  according  to  our  tastes,  the 
beauty  of  a  room,  in  which  there  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  of 
the  fair  sex.'— pp.  184, 185. 

This  complaint  of  the  absence  of  female  beauty,  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  frequency  of  that  quality  amongst  the  men^ 
is  repeated  elsewhere  by  Mr.  GiflFard ;  and  though  we  have  beard 
some  difference  of  opinion, — the  balance  of  evidence  seems,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  against  the  Grecian  ladies. 

From  Athens  the  party  proceeded  to  Egina,  where  they 
visited  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  to  Epidaurus,  where  they 
took  horse  for  lero — the  sacred  grove  of  ^sculapius.  Here 
personal  inspection  enables  Mr.  Giffard  to  correct  two  or  three 
egregious  blunders  into  which  most  of  the  translators  and  conmien- 
tators  of  Pausanias  have  fallen ;  his  detection  of  these  errors,  and 
a  previous  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  what  is  called  the 
'  Tomb  of  Themistocles'  at  the  Peiraeus,  are  ingenious,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  topographical  antiquarian. 

From  lero  they  proceeded  to  Napoli,  whence  they  visited 
Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Argos  in  a  carriage — the  only  one  pro- 
bably in  the  Morea,  and  certainly  the  only  road  in  which  a  car- 
riage could  be  used.  '  The  very  remote  antiquity  and  massy  con- 
struction '  of  the  Cyclopaean  walls  of  Tiryns,  probably  the  oldest 
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in  the  world,  struck  them  very  forcibly — these  remains  however 
are  only  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 

*  but  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  satisfy  us  of  the  exact  force  and  pro- 
priety of  Homer's  epithet  Tipwda  reixiiearffay^  which  Cowper,  with  all 
his  boasted  accuracy,  omits  wholly,  and  which  Pope  pardonably  ampli- 
fies:— 

"  Strong  Tirynthus'  lofty  walls.*' 
Our  tour  in  Greece  has  satisfied  me  of  the  importance  of  every  word  of 
him,  who  was  the  great  father  of  history  and  topography  as  well  as  of 
poetry.' — pp.  254,  255. 

At  Mycenae  they  found,  in  a  much  less  imperfect  state,  works 
equally  massive,  and  of  about  coeval  antiquity.  Pausanias  relates 
that  in  his  day  some  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  Mycenae  remained, 
particularly  a  gate  with  lions  standing  on  it, — (Corinth,  c.  1 6,) 
and  so  they  remain  to  this  day : — 

'  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  Gate  of  Liom.  Standing  opposite 
to  it,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  it  had  existed  for  so  many 
ages,  notwithstanding  all  the  combined  assaults  of  war  and  time.  In  its 
immediate  neighboudiood  the  walls  are  still  entire,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  city  :  the  lions,  which  are  rampant,  resting  their  fore- 
legs against  a  low  pillar,  are,  with  the  exception  of  their  heads,  perfect, 
though  in  the  rudest  style  of  sculpture. 

*  From  the  spot  where  we  stood  the  scene  was  full  of  interest — we 
were  exceedingly  struck  by  the  presence  of  these  Cyclopean  monuments 
— the  oldest  authenticated  work  which  we  had  ever  seen  in  any  intel- 
ligible shape-^and  their  exact  accordance  with  the  description  of  Pau- 
sanias— ^while  the  ancient  and  jealous  city  of  Argos,  backed  with  its 
commanding  citadel,  seemed  still  to  frown,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  miles,  on  the  ruins  of  its  annihilated  rivals !  There  was  not  a 
sound  to  disturb  the  extreme  solitude  of  a  place,  once  the  wealthy 
capital  of  a  powerful  state ; — the  conqueror  of  Troy  was  dust — liis  city 
rubbish ;  but  his  name  and  memory  were  as  fresh  as  ever.  This  Avas 
the  very  scene  to  illustrate  the  full  force  of  Horace's  beautiful  allusion, — 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamcmnona,  &c. 

*  The  Gate  of  Lions  is  choked  with  rubbish ;  but  I  managed,  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  to  crawl  through  a  narrow  opening,  along  the  very 
spot  by  which  the  Kinq  of  rnen  had  marched  to  accomplish  the  fate 
of  Ilium,  and  had  returned  triumphant,  only  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
domestic  tragedy,  which  has  for  ages  interested  the  feelings  of  mimkind.* 

At  the  entrance  of  Argos,  Mr.  Giffard  exclaims — 

*  Our  guide  might  now  have  addressed  us  in  the  very  words  of 
Sophocles — 

Tiapdyri  Xevaaetv^  iv  wpdOvfioc  ijff^'  iiei* 
ToJc  yap  'rraXaiov  "Apyoc,  k.  r.  X.     HAEKTPA. 
Now  may  thine  eyes 


Behold  what  long  has  been  thy  ardent  wish ; 
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This  is  the  ancient  Argos ;  this  the  grave 

Of  lo,  stung  with  frenzy  o'er  the  earth 

To  wander:  the  Lycean/orum, this. 

Of  the  Lycean  Phccbus ;  on  the  left, 

Glorious  through  Greece,  that  stately  temple  stands 

Sacred  to  Juno.     Now  we  arc  advanced 

Whence  thou  may  est  see  My  cents  y  rich  in  gold, 

And  this  the  house  of  the  Pelopidac 

With  frequent  slaughter  stain'd." — Potter. 

*  We  were  on  the  very  spot  described  by  the  poet,  but  ruins  covered  in 
undistinguishable  masses  the  groves,  the  forums,  and  the  temples  of  the 
ancient  Argos^  and  the  golden  Mycenae* 

Hitherto  the  invalid  travellers  had  had  very  fine  weather,  but 
at  Tripolitza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  they  suffered  a 
reverse  for  which  they  were  not  prepared. 

*  When  the  Greeks  took  Tripolitza  in  1822,  they  had  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword  in  a  most  barbarous  manner ;  8000  male  Turks 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  that  slaughter,  besides  women  and  children. 
When  Ibrahim  Pacha  repossessed  himself  of  the  evacuated  city  in  1829, 
he  signalised  his  vengeance  for  such  barbarity  by  destro3ring  literally 
every  house  it  contained,  and  left  it,  as  we  found  it,  a  heap  of  ruins. 
After  threading  through  the  remains  of  several  dark  narrow  lanes,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  our  baggage,  horses,  and  servants — the  latter  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war  in  what  had  been  the  main  street.  The  group  was 
picturesque ;  some  of  the  few  inhabitants  giving  advice  as  to  our  night's 
habitation  >  while  another  party  were  seated,  smoking  by  a  large  wood 
fire  on  the  side  of  the  street ;  the  blaze  from  the  burning  wood  lighting 
up  the  whole  scene,  and  giving  the  figures  a  wild  and  unearthly  appear- 
ance, more  like  denizens  of  Tartarus  than  of  a  place  upon  earth.  Inhere 
was  little  choice  of  lodgings,  and  we  were  soon  settled  for  the  night  in 
a  miserable  den,  in  which  our  sole  means  of  warmth  was  a  small  brazier 
of  charcoal.  .  .  Having  satisfied  our  hunger,  we  passed  the  night 
well  wrapped  in  our  quilts,  and  bid  defiance  to  a  violent  storm  which 
we  heard  howling  without. 

*  When  we  rose  next  morning  (Saturday,  13th  February),  the  scene 
that  presented  itself  was  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  we  unanimously 
pronounced  Tripolitza  to  be  the  most  wretched  prospect  that  any  of  us 
— even  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  had  had  an  extensive  experience  of  ruins 
and  deserts — had  ever  yet  seen.  When  we  entered  the  town  the  pre- 
ceding night,  we  had  barely  light  enough  to  discover  that  it  had  been 
greatly  damaged  ;  but  we  had  fancied  nothing  so  miserable  as  the  scene 
which  the  morning  revealed.  There  had  been  a  sharp  frost ;  the  ground 
was  covered  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and,  in  horrible  contrast,  stood  the 
mouldering  walls  of  houses  and  churches  blackened  with  fire,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  traces  of  blood  and  devastation.  Over  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  surrounding  plain  there  was  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  snowy  waste,  and  a  few  miserable  peasants  were  seen 
toiling  among  the  ruins,  half  frozen  with  the  cold,  which  they  seldom 
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experience  in  such  extremes  as  they  did  this  winter,  none  of  equal 
severity  having  occurred,  as  we  were  informed,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years. 

^  If  our  friends,  whose  anxiety  for  our  health  had  sent  us  in  search 
of  a  milder  climate,  could  have  seen  the  miserable  place  where  we  had 
passed  the  night,  and  the  dreary  prospect  of  the  m(»miBg,  ^ey  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  surprised  and  alarmed;  and  even  to  ourselves, 
though  we  had  no  valetudinarian  apprehensions,  the  prospect  was  dismal 
enough.' — pp.  2T7 — 282. 

This  unexpected  severity  of  the  weather  induces  Mr.  Gi&rd 
to  make  some  practical  observations  as  to  the  best  season  for 
travelling  in  Greece^  which  future  tourists  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider : — 

«  *  We  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  suffering  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  season  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  travel,  and  even  this  was 
only  in  the  loftier  regions ;  while  we  were  consoled  by  hearing  that 
summer  travellers  had  even  greater  annoyances  to  complain  of,  from  the 
extreme  heat,  and,  above  all,  from  flies,  musquitoes,  and  certain  familiar 
insects,  which  are  intolerably  troublesome,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  escape,  but  by  carrying  tents  and  sleeping  on  the 
greensward.  From  these  attacks  the  cold  weather  protected  us— except 
in  a  slight  degree  this  night  at  Tripolitza,  where  we  had  a  taste  of  what 
the  plague  must  be  in  summer.  The  best  and  most  enjoyicble  season 
for  travelling  in  Greece — as  we  were  imanimously  assuied  by  those  to 
whom  we  happened  to  speak  on  the  subj^t — is  late  in  the  spring,  about 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  traveller  has  then  dry  and  temperate  days, 
with  long  mornings  and  evenings,  to  pursue  his  journeys  or  antiquarian 
researches.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  at  its  best — the  trees 
are  clothed  in  their  new  liveries — the  woods  are  become  vocal — ^Uie  earth 
is  in  its  freshest  green,  and  the  gushing  streams,  not  yet  dried  up  by  the 
heats  of  summer,  gratify  all  the  senses,  and  afford  the  still  greater  plea- 
sure of  an  occasional  bath — a  luxury  very  difficult  of  attainment  at  other 
seasons — in  summer  from  the  drought,  and  in  winter' from  the  extreme 
cold.  This  is  a  more  important  consideration  than  the  inexperienced 
may  think.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  arti- 
ficial bath  in  modem  Greece ;  indeed,  there  is  not  even  so  much — except 
in  the  great  towns — as  a  wash-hand  basin.  The  difficulty  we  had  m 
keeping  ourselves  tolerably  clean  was  very  great ;  for  when,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case,  in  addition  to  our  own  party  a  large  family,  many  of  them 
females,  occupied  one  small  apartment,  there  was  not  a  possibility  of 
total  ablution,  though  we  went  as  far  as  decency  would  permit  in  Greece, 
and  a  great  deal  farther  than  it  would  have  permitted  in  an  English 
cottage.'— pp.  282, 3,  4. 

But  they  were  destined  this  day  to  undergo  something  more  than 
these  petty  inconveniences — being  overtaken  on  a  wild  mountain 
road,  and  under  very  disagreeable  circumstances,  by  a  violoit 
snow  storm,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  difficulty  and 
almost  dangerous^  forced  march  to  the  Khan  of  Vourlia — a  kind 
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of  iim  which  oVeriodu  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  In  the  moun- 
tains they  had  found  an  Alpine  winter^  but  when  they  began  to 
descend  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range^  they  experienced  again 
the  temperature  of  an  English  spring.  This  Khan  of  Vourlia^ 
though  but  a  naked  hovel,  appeared  to  them  so  acceptable  a 
refuge,  that  Mr.  Newton  made  a  sketch  of  the  party  in  the  Khan, 
which  furnishes  a  wood-cut  vignette  on  the  title-page  of  the 
volume. 

Passing  the  site  of  Sparta,  where  there  is  nothing  to  see,  and 
over  the  snowy  ridges  of  Taygetus,  they  next  proceeded  to  Mes- 
sene,  a  less  celebrated,  but,  in  its  present  state,  more  remark- 
able place: — 

*  Though  inferior  in  daseical  associations  to  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta,  Messene  has  yet  a  very  peculiar  historical  interest  Its  war  wim 
Sparta  is  the  chief  event  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  betw^n  the  return  of 
the  Heraclids  and  the  invasion  of  the  Persians ;  and  though  its  story 
had  not  the  advantage  of  being  celebrated  by  the  Epic  or  Tragic  Muse, 
I  cannot  quite  say,  '*  they  had  no  poeiy  and  they  died^^  because  Pau- 
sanias  has  preserved  from  obUvion  the  tragedy  of  the  family  of  the 
^pytidae,  more  interesting,  because  more  natural  and  more  real  than 
that  of  the  Pelopidse.  But  what  is  the  fame  conferred  by  the  sober 
relations  of  Pausanias  on  the  nameless  daughters  of  Lysiscus  and  Aris- 
todemus  to  the  splendour  with  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  have 
invested  the  names  of  Iphigenia  and  Antigone?  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  city  before  us  was  ever  properly  called  Messene^ — a  name 
which  rather  belonged  to  the  region  only — the  city  being  called  Ithome, 
from  the  citadel  under  which  it  was  built.  It  seems  that  originally  all 
the  towns  in  this  part  of  Greece  were  merely  walled  enclosures,  formed 
under  the  protection  of  some  fort,  or  acropolis,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coxmtry,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
temporary  shelter  from  hostile  incursions 

*  We  dismounted  at  a  gateway,  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone 
most  beautifully  fitted,  and  opening  into  a  circular  court,  with  towers  on 
either  side.  We  had  not  yet  seen  any  similar  form  of  gate,  nor  any 
military  masonry  so  exact.  The  impost  or  architrave  of  the  inner  gate 
has  been  thrown  down ;  it  is  nineteen  feet  long,  and  resting  with  one 
end  on  the  ground,  it  gives  a  grand  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
original  woiks.  These  consisted  of  a  wall  or  rampart,  with  square  towers 
at  certain  intervals,  very  like  the  fortifications  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
western  Europe.  The  towers  were  at  least  two  stories  high ;  the  story 
above  the  rampart  was  entered  from  the  side,  and  had  loop-holes  for  the 
archers.  There  were  originally  at  least  thirty  of  these  towers;  nine 
were  standing  a  few  years  since,  and  seven  may  be  still  counted  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  walls,  and  in  some  both  stories  remain ;  but  on 
the  southern,  or  seaward  side,  the  foundations  only  of  the  walls  now 
exist.  While  we  forced  our  way  through  tangled  brushwood,  and  over 
broken  pillars,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  was  mingled  with  our  pleasine. 
Our  fancies  had  full  scope  to  repeople  the  ruinol  town,  for  not  a  soimd 
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broke  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  air,  nor  was  another  human  being 
visible.  We  stood  by  a  Greek  church  on  an  eminence  in  the  valley — 
perhaps  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  so  sacred,  that 
it  was  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  deterred  the  Spartans  from  storming 
the  lower  town,  lest  they  should  be  guilty  of  the  profanation  of  so  holy 
a  place.  In  the  walls  of  this  chapel  had  been  built  up  several  pillars, 
and  stones  bearing  inscriptions ;  a  fine  Doric  capital  formed  the  altar, 
and  all  our  respect  for  the  use  to  which  this  fragment  was  applied  could 
not  mitigate  our  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  to  which  it 
belonged.'— pp.  323—328. 

Messene  was  the  farthest  point  of  their  journey,  and  their  course 
was  now  turned  northward  :— 

*  We  now  began  to  ascend  the  range  of  Mount  Lycaeus,  the  "  Saltus 
Ijycsei,"  the  woody  patrimony  of  Pan ;  and  near  a  little  village  named 
Constantino— not  at  the  moment  thinking  that  we  were  on  the  territory 
of  the  inventor  of  the  Shepherd's  pipe,  we  were  sxiddenly  arrested  by  the 
notes  of  that  instrument,  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  sounds 
fell  pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  but  had  a  still  more  agreeable  effect,  when 
it  reminded  us  that  we  were  in  Arcady.' — ^pp.  330,  31. 

In  the  upper  regions  of  this  mountainous  tracts  amidst  a  waste 
of  snow,  they  visited  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurio«  (the 
Healer),  known  in  Europe  as  the  Temple  of  Phigaleia  (a  ruined 
town  in  the  vicinity),  but  called  in  the  country  the  Columns  of 
Bassce: — 

*  The  snow-drifts  were  in  some  places  very  deep,  and  in  general  up 
to  the  horses'  girths.  The  guide  proceeded  with  a  long  pole,  sounding, 
and  every  now  and  then  disappeared  by  a  false  step.  We  at  last  reached 
the  eminence  on  which  the  temple  stands,  one  of  the  highest  points  in 
the  Morea.  The  remains  are  very  perfect,  three  pillars  alone  of  the 
outer  range  wanting :  the  foundations  of  the  ant^p  or  pilasters  of  the 
interior  still  exist,  as  does  the  pavement.  The  temple  is,  perhaps, 
judging  from  other  examples,  rather  too  long  for  its  width,  there  being 
two  pillars  on  each  side  more  than  the  Theseion,  which  is  almost  per- 
fection in  its  proportions.  The  material  is  a  kind  of  limestone,  hard, 
and  almost  marble.  The  situation  is  striking ;  on  a  lofly  point,  in  a 
kind  of  forest  glade  surrounded  with  fine  oaks,  and  commanding  views 
of  the  bays  of  Modon  and  Arcadia,  and  Mount  Ithome.  The  frieze  of 
this  temple  (which  was  discovered  by  some  English  and  German  tra- 
vellers in  1812)  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  considering  its  age 
and  the  extremes  of  temperature  to' which  it  must  have  been  exposed, 
we  can  only  admire  its  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Newton's  dniwing 
of  this  snow-clad  scene  will  explain  it  better  than  any  description  of 
mine,  and,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  combination  of  the  magnificent 
object  of  art — the  forest  scenery — the  alpine  elevation,  and  the  distant 
panorama,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  any  of  us  had  ever  seen.' — 
pp.  340—342. 

The  mountain  ridges  which  intersect  and  divide   the   face  of 
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Greece  into  so  many  compartments,  as  it  were,  suggest  an  obser- 
vation which,  obvious  as  it  is,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before : — 

*  I  may  here  observe,  that  until  I  had^visited  Greece,  I  had  never  had 
any  very  distinct  idea  of  the  small  extent  of  the  most  celebrated  states, 
and  of  the  natural  causes  which  kept  them  divided  into  so  many  inde- 
pendent communities.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  each  state  w  as  composed 
of  a  kind  of  valley,  separated  from  its  neighbours  by  natural  barriers  of 
sea  or  mountains,  which  rendered  the  communications,  either  of  war  or 
amity,  very  difficult  and  circuitous,  and  maintained  the  spirit  of  sepa- 
ration and  nationality  between  the  several  states.  It  took  the  powerful 
state  of  Sparta  three  hundred  years  finally  to  subdue  the  Messenians, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulties  of  the  intermediate 
country.  In  proceeding  from  Mistra  to  Messene,  we  were  obliged  to 
pcrfonn  nearly  double  the  direct*  distance  between  the  two  places,  and 
through  a  country  almost  impracticable.' — ^pp.  306,  7. 

The  last  place  of  note  which  they  visited  was  Olympia.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  floods  of  the  Alpbeus  from  fording  the 
river  at  the  usual  point  of  Palaio  Phanero,  and  were  obliged  to 
proceed  to  sleep  at  Agolonitza,  where  a  room  over  a  store,  a  milder 
climate,  and  a  good  fire,  enabled  them  to  pass  a  comfortable  night, 
an  event  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  be  specially  noticed. 
This  \illage  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Alpheus,  which  was  crossed 
next  morning  at  a  ferry,  and  turning  to  the  right,  the  travellers  in 
about  two  hours  reached  what  once  had  been  Olympia : — 

*■  But,  alas  !  of  this  scene  of  sacred  triumphs,  our  first  glance  could 
hardly  discover  a  vestige.  The  site  of  Olympia  is  on  a  flat  low  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  the  ruins  are  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  possible  that  occasional  floods  may  have  contributed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  edifices,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  story  of  Hercules  turning  the  river  through  the  stables  of 
Augseus  was  founded  on  its  liability  to  sudden  inundation.  The  ruins 
have  been  but  partially  excavated ;  indeed  only  for  the  profane  purpose 
of  obtaining  stone,  as  in  England  we  open  a  quarry.  We  were  not 
able  to  trace  the  Stadium,  and  could  do  little  more  than  guess  at  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  .  .  .  .  •  Little  as  we  saw  we  were  still  proud  of  our 
exploit  in  having  seen  it  at  all ;  and  having  thus  reached  the  goal  and 
termination  of  our  Grecian  expedition,  we  crowned  ourselves  with  the 
wild  olive  as  victors  on  the  Olympic  plain.' — pp.  341 — 50. 

Here  a  little  accident  occurred,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  instance 
of  nnbought  native  hospitality,  and  the  only  trace  of  a  Greek 
country  gentleman  which  we  found  in  the  whole  town,  we  think 
worth  extracting^ : — 

*  We  now  prepared  to  make  our  last  journey  in  Greece  to  the  neigh- 
bouring port  of  Pyrgo,  at  which  we  were  to  embark ;  but  before  we 
departed,  a  Greek  gentleman  came  up,  who  pressed  us  to  go  to  his 
house  and  take  some  refreshment ;  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  refiise, 
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hnt  we  ventured  some  questions  to  discover  why  he  went  so  much  out 
of  his  way  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers,  no  instance  of  which  had 
hitherto  offered  itself  to  us ; — it  was  because  we  were  English,  He 
had  been  one  of  the  party,  I  know  not  in  what  capacity,  sent  to  Munich 
to  attend  upon  the  king,  when  he  came  to  assume  the  crown  of  Greece, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  express  to  us  his  thanks  for  the  attention  and 
kindness  he  had  experienced  on  board  the  English  frigate,  on  his 
voyage  from  Ancona,  or  wherever  they  had  re-embarked  on  their  return. 
We  should  gladly  have  availed  ourselves  of  this  gentleman's  hospitality 
if  we  had  had  time,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ext^dingour  observa- 
tions on  Greece,  but  because  the  proposition  itself  appeared  to  be  made 
in  a  spirit  to  which  we  felt  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  respond.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose he  could  have  had  any  other  motive  than  that  which  he  expressed 
for  his  civilities  to  three  nameless  travellers.  Taking  leave  of  him,  with 
all  due  acknowledgments,  we  cantered  back  through  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheus,  and  in  two  hours — ^having  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  watch 
the  sports  of  a  party  of  peasants,  who  were  dancing  to  the  music  of  what 
nearly  resembled  a  Scotch  bagpipe — we  reached  Pyrgo.' — ^pp.  351,  2. 

Pyrgo  seemed  the  most  active  and  industrious  little  place  they 
had  met  with  in  Greece,  and  they  arrived  at  a  moment  in  which 
it  was  seen  to  advantage  after  the  magnificent  but  somewhat  dreary 
solitudes  of  their  recent  journeys. 

'  The  different  sheds  or  stalls,  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  main 
street,  of  the  vendors  of  sardines,  caviare,  and  olives,  with  all  other 
lawful  eatables  of  Lent,  were  thronged  and  busy,  while  the  rival  trades- 
men were  shouting  out  lustily,  each  in  praise  of  his  own  goods ;  and  as 
the  windows  of  our  apartment  overlooked  the  scene,  we  were  not  a 
little  amused  at  the  different  manoeuvres  of  the  tradesmen  and  their 
customers.     Nor  was  trade  brisk  in  this  spot  only,  for  the  road  which 
we  afterwards  traversed,  between  the  town  and  the  port,  was  crowded 
with  long  trains  of  dromedaries,  horses,  and  mules.  .....  This  was  an 

evening  of  great  festivity  and  gaiety,  being  the  last  of  the  carnival — in 
our  phrase,  Shrove  Tuesday — ^the  day  before  the  more  severe  observance 
of  lient.  From  our  window  in  the  evening  we  had  a  view  of  a  proces- 
sion of  masques  on  horseback  by  torchlight,  representing  the  arrival 
of  King  Otho  in  Greece ;  his  majesty  being  represented  by  a  boy,  orna- 
mented with  a  tinfoil  crown.  If  these  amusements  had  ended  here  we 
should  have  been  very  well  satisfied ;  but,  alas !  the  revellers  of  Pyrgo 
kept  up  their  noisy  games  till  daylight.  This  was  particularly  unplea- 
sant to  wearied  travdlers,  more  especially  as  omr  room  was  immediately 
over  the  caf^^  from  which  every  sound  rose  to  our  ears  as  distinctly  as 
if  we  were  in  the  same  room.  The  destruction  of  the  bottles  and  drink- 
ing cups  seemed  part  of  the  frm,  for  the  smashing  of  crockery  and  glass 
was  constant.  Under  other  circmnstances  than  those  of  extreme  fatigue, 
sleep  would  have  been  impossible;  but  as  it  was  we* slept,  or  raUier 
dosed,  through  the  infernal  din  raging  beneath,  and  consoled  ourselves 
next  day  by  the  scurvy  pun  of  having  passed  a  night  in  PurgcUoryJ' — 
pp.  352-4. 
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Here  the  party  separated  :  Mr.  Johnitone  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  of  the  Morea^  and  to  visit  Boeotia  and  Marathon^ 
while  Messrs.  OifTard  (whose  limited  time  was  expiring)  and 
Newton  embarked  for  Zante  ;  and  after  eight  days  of  quarantine 
(which  was  abolished  while  they  were  under  it,  and  of  which  they 
were  therefore  the  last  victims),  and  two  or  three  more,  employed 
in  seeing  the  curiosities  of  the  island,  they  embarked  on  the  4th  of 
March,  on  board  the  homeward-bound  steamer  for  England,  and 
arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  24th. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Johnstone,  describing  his  route  after  he 
had  parted  with  his  friends,  adds  an  interesting  chapter  to  the 
folume,  and  completes  the  tour  of  Greece.  From  Pyrgo  Mr. 
Johnstone  proceeded  in  two  days  to  Patras,  through  a  country 
rich  in  soil  and  in  landscape,  but  barren  of  antiquities  or  historical 
interest.  From  Patras  he  took  his  former  road  to  Athens,  and 
thence  visited  Eleusis,  Mount  Cithaeron,  Plataea,  Thebes,  and 
Marathon.  We  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts  concerning  Platasa 
and  Thebes,  which  are  seldom  visited. 

*  We  crossed  a  narrow  shoulder  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  and  descended 
immediately  upon  the  capital  of  the  gallant  little  republic  Plataea  .  •  . 
the  site  of  which  is  now  untenanted ;  the  walls  may  yet  be  traced  in  all 
their  circuit,  and  a  portion  of  the  north-west  wall  continues  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  masonry  of  this  is  excellent,  and  probably  of  the 
date  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  re-established 
the  city  subsequent  to  its  destruction  by  the  Thebans The  fol- 
lowing morning  I  made  my  examination  of  the  city  of  Epaminondas. 
Strangely  as  have  vanished  from  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  Athens 
excepted,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  their  former  magnificence 
and  civilization,  from  no  one  have  they  so  completely  disappeared  as 
from  Thebes.  Corinth  has  its  heavy  Doric  temple;  Argos  its  theatre; 
Sparta  the  presumed  tomb  of  Leonidas ;  Messene  its  splendid  walls  and 
towers ;  Delphi  its  excavated  tombs  and  the  foundations  of  its  temples ; 
but  Thebes  has  nothing.  A  few  scattered  and  disjointed  columns  of 
rare  marbles  testify  that  a  city  of  wealth  had  once  existed  here;  but 
there  is  no  form  or  feature  of  an  edifice  of  older  date  than  a  large  unin- 
teresting Turkish  tower  of  patch-work  masonry,  reared,  where  probably 
once  stood  the  Cadmean  citadel,  or  than  a  ruined  Christian  church, 
which  had  evidently  robbed  chaster  buildings  of  their  ornaments.  I 
was  much  disappointed  that  I  could  attach  so  little  of  antiquity  to  the 
modem  site  of  Thebes;  for  Epaminondas  had  been  with  me  a  favourite 
hero,  and  I  had  interested  myself  in  the  fame  that  he  had  so  rapidly 
raised  for  his  state.' — ^pp.  311— 314. 

These  excursions  did  not  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  days, 
and  might,  of  course,  have  been  included  in  the  original  tour,  if 
Mr.  Giffard  and  his  friends  could  have  diminisked  by  an  equal 
number  of  days  the  unprofitable  delays  at  Corfu  and  Zante.^ 
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Travellers  in  general  are  not  likely  to  be  so  strictly  limited  as  to 
time  as  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been,  but  they  probably 
will  always  be  under  some  degree  of  anxiety  to  suit  their  move- 
ments to  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  steam-packets,  and 
therefore  every  suggestion  for  *  economizing  time '  is  deserving  of 
attention.  The  most  serious  difficulty  to  travelling  in  the  Levant, 
or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  Quarantinej 
the  regulations  of  which,  always  varying,  frequently  capricbus 
and  sometimes  absurd,  are  nevertheless  inflexible;  and  a  tra- 
veller, in  making  anything  like  a  scheme  for  liis  proceedings, 
should  take  care  to  inform  himself  of  the  most  recent  quarantine 
regulations  of  the  several  places  he  may  intend  to  visit,  and  to 
arrange  his  movements 'and  mete  out  his  time  accordingly. 

To  those  who  can  only  make  a  sliort  visit,  Mr.  Giffard*s  work 
will  afford  the  best  precedent  that  we  know  of.  With  the  slight 
amendments  which  his  subsequent  experience  has  enabled  him  to 
make  in  his  original  scheme,  we  do  not  know  that  a  better  itiner- 
ary— with  the  object  of  seeing  the  most  in  the  shortest  spate — 
could  be  devised : — and  on  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  safely 
repeat  that — whether  as  a  guide  to  the  traveller,  or  as  amusing 
sununer  reading  to  those  who  stay  at  home — Mr.  Giffard's  work 
is  very  creditable  to  its  young  author. 


Art.  X. — The  New  Reign,  The  Duties  of  Queen  Victoria  :  a 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Pauls,  By 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.     London,  1837. 

A  FTER  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  a 
■^*-  Queen  again  ascends  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  Europe 
sees,  with  a  surprise  and  interest — not  imalloyed  by  apprehen- 
sions— the  sceptres  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  all 
held  by  female  and  inexperienced  *  hands.  In  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  present  temper  of  men's  minds  all  over  the 
world,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  bringing  the  principle  of 
female  succession  to  a  severe  trial ;  and  that  those  may  be  well  ex- 
cused in  whom  such  an  extraordinary  conjuncture  creates,  if  not 
alarm,  at  least  anxiety.  With  us  in  England,  the  hopes  ex- 
cited by  the  illustrious  precedents  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne, 
are  somewhat  checked  by  the  consideration  that  the  difficulties 
of  our  times  are  greater,  and,  above  all,  of  a  much  more  serious 
character  than  those  over  which  our  former  queens  so  gloriously 

*  The  Queen  of  ^g}and  is  just  cij^hteen,  the  Queen  of  Portugal  a  month  older, 
the  Queen  of  Spain  not  quite  seven,  and  the  regent^  her  mother,  about  thirty-one. 
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triumphed.  Foreign  wars^  or  domestic  factions^  are  but  temporary 
evils,  and  seldom  vitally  dangerous  to  a  great  cx>untry ;  but  such 
questions  as  now  agitate  the  public  mind— which  reach  the  very 
foundations  of  society  and  the  roots  of  government, — which 
affect,  not  an  individual  monarch  or  particular  ministry,  but 
the  very  existence  of  monarchical  institutions, — these,  we  say, 
are  of  a  much  deeper  and  more  permanent  character,  and  are 
unfortunately  those  with  which  a  female  reign  must  necessarily 
have  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  contending. 

The  principle  of  female  succession  seems  to  have  been  indi- 
genous in  Britain.  Tacitus  mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  this 
nation — *  neque  sexum  in  imperOs  discemunt; '  and  though 
Blackstone  is  under  a  slight  error  in  considering  Boadicea — who 
was  the  widow  and  not  the  daughter  of  the  last  king — as  an  in- 
stance of  hereditary  succession,  it  is  clear  that  the  British  crown 
was  in  those  early  days  inheritable  by  females.  Tadtus's  special 
mention  of  Britain,  and  his  silence  as  to  a  similar  custom 
amongst  the  Germans,  (whose  deference  and  even  venera- 
tion for  their  women  he  nevertheless  notices,)  may  lead  to  a  doubt 
whether  the  practice  was  a  general  one  in  his  time;  but  it 
seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  subsequently  become  so,  because  the 
exclusion  of  females  from  the  throne  of  France  by  what  is  called 
the  SaUc  law,  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  special  departure  from  a 
general  rule :  a  fortunate  one,  it  must  be  owned,  for  France ; 
since,  while  England  had  to  deplore  such  a  long  series  of  civil 
wars,  arising  chiefly  out  of  questions  of  disputed  succession,  there 
b  not,  that  we  recollect,  any  similar  instance  in  the  whole  history 
of  France. 

Indeed  our  English  annals  afford  a  curious  and  lamentable 
anomaly  on  this  subject ;  for  while  the  principle  of  female  suc- 
cession has  never  been  denied,  it  has  so  happened  in  practice  that 
firom  the  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  Mary  I. — nearly  five  hun- 
dred years — there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  female  heir 
-was  not  violently  deprived  of  her  regal  rights,  and  generally  by  the 
next  heir  male.  Matilda,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Henry  I.,  was 
dispossessed  by  Stephen,  and,  after  his  death,  passed  over  by  her 
own  son.  Philippa  of  Clarence,  and  her  issue,  heirs  to  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  nichard  IL,  were  excluded  by  the  usurpation  of  the 
next  male,  Henry  IV.  and  his  descendants,  which  produced  those 
bloody  and  protracted  struggles  called,  somewhat  inaccurately,  the 
contest  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — ^for  the  Duke  of 
York's  only  title  was  as  the  son  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Philippa 
of  Clarence.  Elizabeth,  only  surviving  child  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
set  aside  first  by  the  next  male,  her  uncle,  Richard  III.,  and 
subsequently  by  Henry  VII.,  who,  though  he  was  glad  to  repair 
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his  own  illegitimate  title  by  an  onion  with  her^  never  acknowledged 
her  separate  rights^  and  a£fected  to  transmit  the  crown  to  their 
son^  Henry  VIII.^  as  the  heir  of  the  Lancastrian  branchy  though 
his  real  right  was  as  the  descendant — through  three  females  and 
two  males — of  Lionel  of  Clarence. 

Fortunately  for  England^  there  existed  at  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  no  one  who  could  advance  any  claim  to  the  crown  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  heirs  female ;  and  in  the  person  of  Mary  was  the  first 
time  brought  into  practice  a  principle  which  was  coeval  with  the 
monarchy :  the  disturbances  which  she  and  her  sister  successively 
met  with  arose  from  questions^  not  of  their  sex,  but  of  their  legi' 
Hmacy  ;  for  they  were  advanced  by  persons  pretending  to  be  heirs 
female  like  themselves,  and  were  easily  put  down.  How  it  might 
have  been  if  there  had  been  a  male  competitor  may  be  doubted— 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  severe  lessons  inflicted  on  the 
nation  by  the  war  of  the  Roses  would  hove  taught  them  to 
acquiesce  in  the  legitimate  line  of  succession ;  and  that  first  step 
being  made  in  the  case  of  Mary,  the  vigour,  glory,  and  duration 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  said  to  have  fixed  and  consecrated  the 
ancient  theory  of  the  constitution. 

That  theory  was,  no  doubt,  originally  based  on  the  legal  ana* 
logics  between  the  crown  and  real  estates ;  but  it  seems  extraor- 
dinary that — in  the  feudal  ages,  when  so  much  depended  on  the 
personal  prowess  of  kings  and  chieftains — the  distinction  whicn 
existed  in  so  many  inferior  cases  between  male  and  female  fiefs 
should  not  have  been  universally  applied  to  the  sovereignty  of 
states :  but  it  was  so  much  the  reverse  that,  as  we  have  alrcwwly 
said,  the  exclusion  of  females  was,  and  is,  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  In  England,  up  to  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  it 
was  our  pride  and  safeguard  to  adhere  to  the  emphatic  pledge  of 
our  ancestors — nxAumuM  leges  Angli^e  mutari;  and  however  usur- 
pation may  have  controlled  the  practice,  this  principle  of  constttu- 
tional  succession  was  never  questioned.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier 
times  it  was  not  so  much  the  sex  as  the  weakness  of  the  Sovereign 
which  led  to  the  usurpations ;  i^yt  infant  or  capti>'e  wholes  were^  on 
some  occasions,  set  aside  with  still  more  atrocious  violence.  So 
late  as  the  Revolution,  when  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  that 
England  ever  possessed  framed  the  Act  of  Settlement,  they  con- 
templated and  provided  for  three  female  reigns  in  imnlediate  se- 
quence; and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  so  glorious  in  arms 
and  illustrious  in  literature,  has  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  ^e 
people  of  England  the  deep  impression  which  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth had  made  in  favour  of  the  ancient  principle  of  female  suc- 
cession. 

But  Elizabeth  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  beffh  dis- 
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eiplined  in  the  nidfe  school  of  adversity  before  she'wfiis  called  td  the 
crown  ;  Anne  was  thirty-eighty  and  had  also  undergone  the  ordeal 
of  trottblesome  times  *:  encouraging  therefore,  as  those  illustrious  ei*- 
amples  are,  they  do  not  exclude  the  natural  anxiety  which  must  be 
felt  at  seeing  a  princess  of  eighteen,  educated  in  the  wholesome 
retirement  of  domestic  life,  brought  suddenly,  like  a  young  eaglet, 
into  the  blaze  of  day  on  bo  arduous  a  pinnacle.  That  interest 
tnust  have  been,  in  any  case,  very  lively,  but  it  is  increased  to  in- 
tensity when  we  consider  the  peculiar — we  had  almost  said  pre- 
ternatural— circumstances  in  which  she  is  called  to  the  exercise  of 
the  regal  duties — ^we  wish>  from  our  hearts,  we  could  honestly  say 
*— the  royal  authority. 

It  is  impossible,  and  would,  if  possible,  be  mischievous  to 
attempt  to  conceal  that  the  age,  the  experience,  and  even  the 
apparent  popularity  of  the  late  king  had  failed  to  maintain, 
in  his  hands,  the  ancient  constitutional  prerogative*  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  notorious  that  the  ministers  were  not  ftw— 
they  were  not  his  choice,  they  had  not  his  confidence, — hfe  felt 
that  their  measures  endangered  the  constitution  in  Chureh 
and  State,  but  he  could  not  relieve  himself  and  the  country  from 
tbe  baneful  thraldom  of  their  domination.  After  the  failure  of 
one  signal  experiment,  his  deep  and  conscientious  alarm  at  the 
.proceedings  of  those  who  were  acting  in  his  name  could  only  ope- 
rate by  a  deSidtory  and  dilatory  resistance  in  his  own  closet  to  two 
or  three  of  their  cardinal  measures ;  and  this  resistance  on  those 
points  he  was  only  able  to  maintain  by  conceding  others  equally 
oisagreeable  to  his  private  feelings,  but  not,  in  his  opinion,  so 
immediately  fatal  to  the  constitution  and  the  country.  The 
Ministers,  too,  were  not  really  unwilling  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
avasive  policy.  They,  or  at  least  the  influential  portion  of  them, 
had  coalesced  with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Church,  fmly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  office ;  and  they  were 
desirous  of  doling  out  to  their  troilblesome  allies  just  so  much 
and  no  more  of  revolutionary  innovation  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
•ary  to  keep  the  party  together.  By  these  occasional  concessions 
wrung:  from  the  reluctant  monarch — by  the  unconstitutional  devo- 
lution of  all  the  real  duties  of  the  Executive  Govemriient  to  com- 
mittees of  the  Legislature — and  by  the  most  lavish  esiertion 
of  patronage — tegular  and  irregular — that  ever  influenced  a 
House  of  Commons,  the  Ministers  were  jiisf  etfcfc,  if  wfe  may  use 
a  common  but  most  appropriate  expression,  to  keep  their  heads 
oftoae  water — having,  in  truth,  neither  the  confidence  of  the  King 
hat  the  approbtition  of  the  people^  nor  any  real  and  substantial 
attpport>  either  in  parliament  or  the  country,  except  from  their 
Crnis^nxMee  adversaries — who,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  says  in  his  last 
Addfeia  to  his  constituents,  *  looking  rather  to  the  defence  of  great 
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principles  than  to  mere  temporary  interests  of  party,  have  given  a 

zealous    support    to    a    weak     and    inefficient    OOVERNlfENT 

whenever  it  has  offered  an  opposition,  however  lukewarm  and  hesi- 
tating,^ to  the  further  progress  of  revolution. 

This  was  a  condition  in  which^  we  hesitate  not  to  assert^  that 
no  country  ever  before  stpod^  and  could  not  for  any  protracted 
time  have  endured — a  King  distrusting  his  servants^  and  unable 
either  to  direct  or  to  dismiss  them — a  ministry  gnawed  in  its  vitals 
by  its  nominal  friends^  and  only  kept  alive  by  the  support  of  its 
avowed  antagonists — a  House  of  Commons  adverse^  by  a  bare  but 
certain  majority,  to  the  notorious  sense  of  the  people  of  England — 
and  a  House  of  Lords — for  the  King's  sake  and  by  his  example — 
temporising  with  their  difficulties,  and,  with  a  prudent  if  not  digni- 
fied policy,  endeavouring  to  evade  the  quarrels  which  a  ^  rude  and 
boisterous  '  faction  in  the  other  House  was  anxious  '  to  fasten  on 
them  f — while,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  all  this  derangement 
of  the  organs,  the  general  system  of  our  constitution  is  so  disor- 
dered and  shaken,  that  we  believe  that  there  is  not  one  single 
principle,  fundamental  or  practical,  of  our  ancient  institutions, 
which  has  not  been,  in  the  course  of  the  present  parliament,  ques- 
tioned, altered,  or  menaced :  and  such  is  the  dislocation  of  all  the 
authorities  of  the  State,  that  there  appeared  no  possible  resolution 
of,  or  extrication  from,  these  complicated  difficulties :  the  King 
was  powerless — the  Lords  were  powerless — the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  powerless — the  people  of  England  itself  was  powerless. 
If  power  was  seated  anywhere,  it  was  in  some  thirty  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  Roman- Catholic  priesthood,  who  in  the  balance 
of  the  other  parties  alone  preserved  their  preponderance,  and, 
perfectly  indifferent  how  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  were 
administered,  shared  amongst  themselves  and  their  acolytes  the 
plundered  patronage  of  Ireland.  Such  has  been  the  state  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  last  two  years — a  dormant  anarchy,  ready,  upon 
any  alarm  of  public  distress  or  danger,  to  start  up  into  fatal  activity. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  with  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  individual  questions  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy  (which,  God 
knows,  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  awful),  but  to  the  actual 
machine,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  government,  which  has  long  been 
altogether  incapable  of  executing  its  proper  functions,  and  which 
will  become,  not  merely  '  weak  and  inefficient,'  but  wholly  disor- 
ganized, if  the  people  of  England  do  not  now  make  a  great  effort 
to  replace  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  natural  constitutionid 
relation  vrith  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  oblige  the 
ministers — ^whoever  they  may  be — to  govern  the  country  by  the 
old  constitutional  means — under  their  own  constitutional  respon- 
sibility— ^instead  of  depending  on  factions  and  cabals  for  their 
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strength^  and  devolving,  in  every  difficult  case,  on  commissions 
and  committees  their  ministerial  duties. 

Until  that  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  Queen's  personal 
reign  cannot  be  said  to  have  really  begun ;  she  will  still  be  under 
the  tutelage  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and,  in  fact,  no  more  than  an 
executrix,  with  him,  of  the  sad  legacies  imposed  on  her  and  on  us 
by  the  early  improvidence  and  ultimate  necessities  of  William  IV. 

This  however  was,  and  is  for  a  time,  inevitable.  Her  Majesty 
oould  or  can  do  no  otherwise  than  she  most  wisely  has  done 
and  is  doing.  The  ministerial  journals  may,  for  their  own 
iiurposes,  represent  the  continuance  of  the  late  King's  ministry 
in  office  as  a  triumphant  pledge  of  their  influence  with  the 
young  Queen  ;  but  no  one,  k»9wing  anything  either  of  the 
actual  state  of  parties,  or  of  the  former  history  or  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  could  ever  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  Her  Majesty  must— as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  the  suc- 
cessive heirs  to  the  constitutional  throne  of  these  kingdoms 
had  almost  invariably  done — have  continued  in  office  the  servants 
of  her  predecessor.  The  case  of  George  I.  was  hardly  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  for  in  fact  Queen  Anne  had  left  him 
no  ministry — the  government  being  in  a  state  of  dissolution  at 
her  death.  To  have  expected,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's 
accession  was  to  be  accompanied  by  ministerial  changes,  would 
have  been,  at  any  time,  absurd ;  but  at  this  particular  juncture, 
when  it  was  notorious  that  the  late  king  could  not  venture  to  give 
effect  to  his  rooted  dislike  both  of  the  men  and  their  measures, 
how  could  any  one  have  been  so  insane  as  to  suppose  that  the  first 
act  of  the  young  Queen  would  be  one  of  such  extreme,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  nearly  unprecedented  violence  ?  We  repeat,  whatever 
be  Her  Majesty's  private  feelings  as  to  the  parties  which  divide 
the  country,  her  course  has  been  that  which  it  ought,  nay  which  it 
muH  have  been ;  and,  till  the  people  of  England  shall  elect  such 
a  House  of  Commons  as  may  release  their  Sovereign  and  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  the  Lichfield-House-conspiracy,  it 
would  be  visionary  to  seek,  in  the  ministerial  arrangements  or 
measures  of  the  Queen's  government,  any  indication  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's personal  sentiments. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  reproaching  the  ministers  with  the 
difficulties,  the  state  of  abeyance,  in  whidi  the  royal  authority  is 
thus  placed  ;  they,  as  regards  Her  Majesty,  are  guiltless  of  it,  and 
are,  in  truth,  almost  as  little  masters  of  their  own  conduct  as  she 
is  of  hers.  They  are  responsible — deeply,  awfully,  responsible — 
for  the  series  of  revolutionary  steps  which  have  brought  the 
government  into  this  state  of  atrophy — but  of  their  conduct  to- 
wards their  young  mistress  there  is — in  this  respect,  and  as  far  as 
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w«  we  informed'—notliing  to  complain  of : — u  nkt  could  not  Wp 
requiring,  so  they  could  not  have  helped  continuing  their  Sdrvicet ; 
but  he  could  have  neither  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman^  nor  the 
feelings  of  a  man — and  hwd  Melbourne  is  deficient  in  neither-F-* 
who  cx>uld  betray  into  promiies,  pledges^  or  plans,  which  might 
lead  to  future  embarrassments,  the  young,  innocent,  and  Icn^y 
creature  committed  by  a  combination  of  accidents  to  his  tempcnraij 
guardianship.  That  lord  Melbourne  may  endeavour  to  persuade 
Her  Majesty  of  the  propriety,  or,  at  least,  the  neoessity  of  his  line 
of  policy,  we  can  easily  believe ;  but  we  do  not,  cannot  helieive— 
we  have  not  the  remotest  suspicion — that  either  his  bigotry  to 
party,  or  his  ambition  for  power,  will  induce  him  to  lead  Us  iiiex- 
perienced  mistress  into  any  measure  likely  to  lower  the  di|^y 
of  her  crown— to  impair  the  royal  authority,  or  to  embarrass 
or  endanger— -by  any  expedients  of  momentary  convenience***the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  her — ^we  trust — long  futurity. 

But  though  we  express  this  confidence  in  Lord  Melboume'-s 
fidelity  to  Her  Majesty's  essential  interests,  there  are  some  points 
on  which,  we  confess,  we  think  the  country  has  already  had  reason 
to  complain,  and  of  which  it  has  complained.  We  mean  the  de- 
cided political  bias,  and  the  marked  political  position,  of  some  of 
the  ladie9  selected  to  compose  Her  Majesty *s  household.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  complain  of  the  homehoid  appointments  being 
of  the  same  political  colour  as  the  ministry  itself — they  should  in 
general  be  so— the  men  may  be  reasonably  ej^pected  to  vote  with 
the  King's  government,  and  the  ladies  to  be  of  the  same  class  and 
connexion ;  but  there  has  been  in  all  times  a  marked  dlffei«nee 
hetweeji  thi^t  party  eagexness,  that  flagrant  xei^l,  which  may  be 
pardoned  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  political  conflict,  and  the 
more  moderate  and  measured  deportment  desirable  in  those  who 
form  the  private  society  of  the  Sovereign — Who,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  is  not  the  Sovereign  of  one  party>  but  of  att-^who  es« 
peets  to  see  at  his  or  her  court  the  various  shades  of  jxilitical 
cqpinion  testifying  one  common  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  station, 
and  affection  for  the  person,  of  the  monarch.  But  this  intercourse 
aqd  interchange  of  courtesy  and  duty  can  never  be  as  Ciee  and 
impartial  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  the  constant  and  inevitable  2|ttend* 
ants  on  the  Court  are  to  be  hot,  and  therefore  offensive  portiiasi** 
We  know  to  what  unhappy  and  scandalous  scenes  a  departure 
firom  this  wholesojne  understanding  gave  rise  in  former  reigns* 
and  we  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  repeated ;  but  we 
must  say  that  the  appointment  of  the  XBwes  and  daughters  of 
cabin$t  ministerM  to  haiMekcid  offices  is,  on  these  as  w^l  as  on 
other  accounts,  highly  objectionable.  The  first  in  rank  of  those 
atteadanls  is  the  dmghiet  of  one  and  the  mttr  of  another  cabmei 
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Mm$t0r;  ibe  teeond  i«  the  wift  of  the  Lord  Pr^iidmi  of  tbo 
Council ;  a  third  and  fourth^  and,  we  believe,  half  a  dozen  more, 
are  daughters  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal^  the  Chancellor  of  the  £z« 
efaeqner,  and  their  political  colleagues.  It  b  impossible  to  make 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  personal  character  of  any  one  of 
these  ladies ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  accumulation  of  political  and 
household  offices  in  the  same  family  is  liable  to  serious  inconve- 
niences. It  is  neither  constitutional  in  principle^  nor  convenient 
or  becoming  in  practice^  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  enclosed 
within  the  circwmvallation  of  any  particular  set,  however  respect" 
able^— that  in  the  hours  of  business  or  amusement,  in  public  or  in 
private,  she  should  see  only  the  repetition  of  the  same  family 
noes,  and  hear  no  sound  but  the  different  modulations  of  the 
same  family  voices ;  and  that  the  private  comfort  of  the  Queen's 
interior  life  should  be,  as  it  inevitably  must,  additionally  exposed 
to  the  fluctuations  of  political  change,  or  what  is  still  worse — that 

Ealitical  changes  should  be  either  produced  or  prevented  by  private 
vour  or  personal  attachments.  The  Sovereign  should  not  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  unconstitutional  dUemma  as  not  to  be 
able  to  change  the  ministry  without  also  changing  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  or  the  Maids  of  Honour— or,  vice  versa,  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  Of  Maids  of  Honour,  without  also  changing  her 
ministry. 

These  objections,  serious  in  any  case,  become  stronger  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  personal  amiability  of  the  Sovereign,  and  were 
therefore  never  more  important  than  they  are  in  the  present 
instance.  Will  the  country  sanction — ^will  it  tolerate  a  system 
which  (however  otherwise  unobjectionable  the  selected  ladies  may 
be,)  is  founded  on  a  principle  so  unconstitutional — so  odious — ^so 
dangerous? 

We  ask,  will  the  Nation  tolerate  this? — because  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years  have  proved,  to  the  oonviction,  we  suppose,  even 
ef  the  most  incredulous,  that  the  choice  of  the  ministers,  and  con* 
sequently  of  all  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  Crown,  is  not 
*^where  the  constitution  places  it — in  the  Crown  itself — but  in 
the  ma/ortiy— be  it  never  so  narrow — (ttoenty-seven  on  ordinary 
occasions,  or  eveii  five  en  a  pinch,  will  suffice)—- of  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons. 

We  have  been  very  much  struck  with  an  address  to  his  con* 
stituents  at  Windsor  from  that  shrewd  and  gallant  old  soldier. 
Sir  John  EUey :  the  following  passage — ^though  we  may  not  con^ 
por  in  all  its  details — expresses  the  general  danger  of  our  situation, 
and  points  out  its  remedy,  with  great  truth  and  force : — 

*  I  have  observed'  [he  says]  ^many  proceediiigs^f  the  present  House 
ef  Commons  with  alarm.  The  hberty  of  the  subject  has  been  unneces- 
sarily outraged.    Sinpe  the  Long  Parliamenty  up  House  of  Commons 
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bas  imprisoned  so  many  of  their  fellow-subjects  as  the  present.  Modoos 
have  been  made — ^they  have  happily  proved  abortive — for  the  virtual 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  man  notoriously  in 
the  conddence,  as  he  is  professedly  the  master,  of  Ministers,  proposed  a 
motion  to  this  effect.  This  same  House  of  Commons  have  just  voted 
themselves  superior  to  law — that  is,  have  usurped  the  right  of  declaring 
the  law  of  England,  by  a  simple  resolution  oi  their  own  body,  without 
reference  to  the  other  co-ordinate  members  of  the  legislature,  by  assert- 
ing their  right  to  publish  libels  on  their  fellow-subjects.  I  confess  that 
these  circumstances,  together  with  many  others  which  I  might  enume- 
rate, have  convinced  me  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to  the  consti- 
tution from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  resist  that 
danger.  The  Lords  are  as  integral,  and  a  more  ancient  part  of  the  l^is- 
lature  than  the  Commons ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  House  of  Commons 
can  invade  the  privileges,  or,  by  altering  the  construction,  destroy  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Peers,  without  violating  that  original  contract, 
which  all  government  presupposes,  and  without  absolving  the  people 
from  all  further  allegiance  to  the  magistrate.  For,  if  the  legislature 
takes  the  lead  in  destroying  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land,  the 
people  cannot  be  expected  not  to  follow  the  example.  The  work  which 
the  Commons  did  for  the  Lords  the  people  will  soon  do  for  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  anarchy  will  speedily  create  such  misery  as  despotism  alone 
can  remedy.  I  do  not  wish  England  to  be  an  absolute  monarchy :  I  do 
not  desire  to  see  an  exclusive  aristocracy  established.  I  profess  my  terror 
at  the  thought  of  a  purely  tyrannical  democracy.  England  is  none  of 
these :  but  she  will  be,  if  ever  she  allow  any  of  these  existing  deposi- 
tories of  national  power  to  overbear  another. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  people  of  England,  wben  they 
gave  their  assent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  never  thought  of  the  extent 
of  power  with  which  they  were  thereby  investing  what  is  called 
in  common  parlance  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  vain 
did  the  opponents  of  the  bill  warn  them  of  that  inevitable  oon- 
isequenoe ;  the  ministers,  deluded  and  deluding — for  there  were 
some  of  both  classes  in  the  cabinet — assured  them  that  such  appre- 
hensions were  merely  visionary ;  that  the  reform  would  do  no  more 
than  restore  the  Commons  to  their  natural  and  constitutional 
share  of  power ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Lords  and  of  the 
Crown  would  be,  not  merely  unimpaired,  but  strengthened  in  the 
independent  exercise  of  their  respective  and  proper  functions. 
When  the  King  and  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  peerage 
itself  concurred  in  this  (now  admitted)  misrepresentation,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  People  should  be  led  to  support  a  plausi- 
bility which  addressed  itself  so  directly  to  their  feelings,  and,  as 
they  fondly  imagined,  their  interests.  But  be  all  that  as  it  may, 
the  result  is  notorious — the  House  of  Commons  has  acquired  a 
vast  preponderance,  and  anything  like  a  restoration  of  Uie  con- 
stitutional balance  of  power  can,  as  matters  now  standi  be  ex- 
pected 
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pected  only  from  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  peoplb 
themselves. 

This  will  appear  to  some  a  forlorn  hope,  and  it  certainly  may 
at  first  sight  seem  over  sanguine  to  expect  that  the  People  should 
be  inclined  to  part  with  power,  and  voluntarily  set  limits  to  its 
own  authority.  Yet  there  are  some  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
admit  such  a  hope.  The  People  are  attached  to  the  constitution 
both  traditionally  and  by  experience ;  their  zeal  for  the  Reform 
Bill  was  mainly  excited  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  restoration 
of  the  ancient  constitutional  balance :  but  having  found  that 
it  has  only  shifted  a  still  more  undue  preponderance  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  every  sincere  and  honest  reformer  should 
be,  and  many  we  know  are,  anxious  to  see  the  equiUbrium  prac- 
tically adjusted — and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  electing 
a  House  of  Commons  which  shall  not  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  whatever  is  is  wrong — ^which  will  be  anxious  to  restore, 
not  to  pull  down — to  amend,  not  to  destroy — which  will  see  with 
cordiality  the  House  of  Lords  resuming  its  constitutional  activity 
— and  which  will  contribute  with  joy  to  the  emancipaiion  of  their 
Sovereign  from  the  fetters,  forged  at  Lichfield  House  for  her 
unde,  and  to  which  she  has  succeeded — a  melancholy  inheritance 
'^recoroMs! 

But  there  is  another — not  more  weighty  or  important,  but — 
more  practical  consideration,  which  may  affect  the  country  in  the 
choice  of  a  new  House  of  Commons.  We  mean,  the  discredit, 
the  disrepute,  into  which  the  majority  in  that  house  has — we 
think  deservedly,  but  at  all  events  undeniably — fallen.  An  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  representative  body  has  become  necessary, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  and  considerate  men — nay,  even  of 
some  of  the  ministerialists  themselves — not  so  much  for  the  relief 
of  the  blockaded  House  of  Lords — not  so  much  for  the  rescue  of 
the  captive  Queen,  as  for  retrieving  the  character  and  authority 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  itself — ^which  has — notwithstanding 
the  high  and  honourable  position  of  the  conservative  minority — 
descended,  as  a  body,  so  low  in  public  estimation  as  to  have 
excited  in  men's  minds  a  strong  and  growing  apprehension  that 
our  most  inmiediate  danger  arises  from  its  loss  of  character^  and 
its  consequent  incapacity  to  execute  the  multifarious  duties  with 
which  it  nevertheless  continues  to  overload  itself.  It  looks  like 
an  epigram,  though  it  is  but  a  melancholy  truism,  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  as  it  has  accumulated  power,  has  lost  autho- 
rity,— ^and  that  we  are  in  that  anomalous  condition  in  which  the 
managing  (we  cannot  call  it  the  governing)  body  is  descending 
rapidly  into  general  contempt ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
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who  enjoy  $ome  degree  of  public  respect  and  confidence  evt 
nearly  powerless. 

A  great  many  causes  concur  in  redudngthe  ommpotent  House 
of  Commons  into  this  low  and  ridiculous  state.  rirst«  the  total 
failure  of  the  exaggerated  hopes  so  foolishly  created  and  enter^ 
tained  of  the  transcendent  talents,  dignity,  and  efficiency  whidi  a- 
reformed  House  of  Commons  rntit^  necessarily  exhibit  The  &11 
from  these  lefty  expectations  has  been  heavy.  There  are  not^  we 
believe,  more  than  one  or  two  men  on  either  side  occupying  any 
share  of  pubUc  confidence  or  even  notice,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  old  House  of  Commons.  There  are  not  more  than  one  or  two 
men  (as  we  are  told)  who  did  not  belong  to  the  old  Hoi»e  of 
Commons,  who  could  get  the  new  one  to  listen  to  them  for  five 
minutes  on  any  subject  whatsoever :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  same 
of  these  neoteric  legislators  have  been  exposed  to  imputations — 
just  (MT  unjust,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  inquire — such  aa 
assuredly  never  clouded  the  reputation  of  the  unreformed  House.^ 
'  We  shall  give  one  instance — not  because  the  charge  against 
the  individual  was  by  any  means  so  gross  as  others  we  have  heard 
of,  but  because  the  House  became  mixed  up  with  the  affair,  and 
conducted  itself  in  a  very  charcuiteristic  manner.  It  appears  that 
Sir  Samuel  Whalley,  one  of  the  metropolitan  members,  had  some 
objection— on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  we  presume — to  the  Jmnt 
Stock  Portland  Cemetery  Bill,  and  after  it  had  passed  the  earn- 
mittee,  he  took  upcm  himself,  without  the  authority  of  either  the 
committee  or  its  chairman,  to  interpolate  a  few  words  which  ac- 
ccmimodated  the  bill  to  his  own  views :  the  opposite  party,  sur- 
prised to  find  an  addition  essentially  hostile  to  their  interest, 
discovered  how  the  change  had  been  made ;  but  instead  of  taking 
the  fair  and  open  means  of  having  the  error  corrected  (which 
as  the  interpolation  seemed  right  in  gvbstance,  though  irr^^ar 
in  form,  they  feared  might  not  be  quite  easy  to  do),  they  had 
recourse  to  a  happy  expedient,  which  six  years  ago  no  man  wonid 
have  dreamed  of — they  threatened  to  complain  to  the  House  of 
Sir  SamueVs  irregular  proceeding  unless  he  would  not  only 
abandon  the  interpolated  words,  but  withdraw  hi»  oppositian 
altogether;  and  this,  tiiey  alleged,  the  honourable  member  con- 
sented to  do,  and  even  to  support  the  measure  to  which  he  had 
been  theretofore  the  most  formidable  opponent.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  whether  this  arrangement  was  in  fact  expressly 
concluded,  nor,  if  so,  how  it  was  broken  off.  But  the  matter  was 
ultimately  brought  before  the  House^  which  could  not  decline 

♦  Mr.  Hume's  celebrated  Greek  loan  affkir — the  worst  case  of  former  times — 
was  not  connected  with  his  parliamentary  cbfiractar. 
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Bukiag  toiBQ  iaqniry  into  wa  itfiEedr  which  bore  so  scandalout  an 
aspect ;  and  accordingly  an  immediate  examination  took  place  at 
Ae  bar  of  ike  House — ^tbe  most  solemn  proceeding  that  its  forms 
admit  of.  Some  carious  observations  mignt  be  made  on  the  details 
of  the  proceeding  and  on  the  adjoomment  of  the  inquiry  to  a 
subsequent  day^  when  it  was  feebly  resumed ;  but  our  busineu  is 
with  the  result  only^  and  that  result  was — the  conviction^  perhaps> 
and  expulsion  of  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  ?  No  such  thing.  Then, 
of  course,  the  detection  and  punishment  of  his  accusers?  Nothing 
like  it!  *Here,'  say  the  reports,  ^the  affair  dropped T  The 
House  did  nothing-^said  nothing — gave  no  opinion — made  na 
decasiigi — and  baa  thus  left  the  public  in  doubt  which  party  was 
guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  them,  or  whether  indeed  such 
matters  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,, 
any  offence  at  ^1.  Nor  is  it  the  least  curious  part  of  the  story, 
Ibat  our  ears  have  become  so  habituated  to  personal  imputations 
of  even  a  graver  nature  that  the  affiur  seems  to  have  created  neither 
surprise  nor  sensation  in  the  public  mind — ^an  indifference  much 
less  complimentary  to  the  character  of  parliament,  than  the 
aererest  animadversions  would  be. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  topic ;  the  conclusion  is  clear  and 
indisputable— that  in  the  talents,  station,  or  character  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  is  infinitely 
below  its  predecessors,  and  that  the  jiersons  in  the  present  House 
the  inost  eminent  for  all  these  qualities,  are  those  who  were 
members  of  former  parliaments. 

But  though  many  of  the  individual  members  must  be  admitted 
to  be  of  an  inferior  class,  they  may  be  still  good  hard- working 
men  of  business,  and  the  whole  body  may  be  an  improved,  as 
well  as  a  reformed,  legislative  assembly  1  The  fact  might  have 
been  so— it  was  so  prophecied  and  promised — but,  alas  for  «uch 
promises  and  prophecies !  the  reformed  House  is  still  lower  in 

{mblic  capacity  than  even  in  private  respectability.  The  repol- 
ection  of  old  Bentley's  pleasantry  as  ta  the  size  of  the  volqme 
which  would  be  necessary  to  contain  all  that  a  certain  presump- 
tuous blockhead  did  not  know,  forbids  our  attempting  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  necessary  and  urgent  business  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  not  done.  But  we  must  find  room  for 
a  few  leading  facts. 

The  session  b^i;an  on  the  3 1st  of  January.  The  Whigs  had, 
in  the  days  of  their  opposition,  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the 
House  specific  resolutions  that  the  several  estimates  for  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  year  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  within 
fourteen  days  of  the  opening  of  the  session, — ^that  they  should  be 
brcrught  forward  and  discussed,  and  that  the  budget  should  be 
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produced  at  the  earliest  possible  period — hay,  since  their  acces- 
sion to  office,  they  had  changed  the  conclusion  of  the  financial 
year,  from  January  to  April,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having 
the  estimates  voted  by  the  House  before  the  expenditure  should 
have  begun.  Well ; — in  the  beginning  of  June,  the  mortal  illness 
of  the  king  overtook  the  ministers  with  the  majority  of  the  esti- 
mates itnooted  ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  that,  but  for  the 
necessity  which  that  event  imposed  on  them,  they  would  have 
been  all  voted,  or  the  budget  produced,  before  the  middle  of 
July;  and  in  fact  at  the  moment  we  write  (5th  July)  the  estimates 
are  not  yet  all  passed,  and  the  budget  was  only  produced  on  the 
last  day  of  June,  when  the  parhament  had  been  Jive  monOn 
sitting !  Of  all  the  great  measures  of  the  government,  one  alone 
seemed  to  obtain  the  active  and  diligent  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  was  the  celebrated  Irish  Municipal  Bill,  which 
was  so  favoured  because  it  was  a  scion  of  the  Lichfield  House 
compact,  and  promised  to  be  a  source  of  difference  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  consequently,  of  so  much  excitement  as 
would  render  the  Houses  and  the  country  deaf  and  bUnd  to  the 
inefficiency,  inconsistency,  insincerity,  and  imbecility  of  the  worst 
and  weakest  ministry  that  this  nation  ever  saw. 

But  the  following  list  of  government  measures  introduced,  but 
either  already  abandoned,  or  now  lying  hopeless  and  helpless  on 
the  table,  will  sufficiently  prove,  either  their  rashness  in  bringing 
forward  what  was  unfit— or  their  deplorable  weakness  in  post- 
poning what  was  necessary  to  be  passed. 

1.  Tithes,  Ireland. 

2.  Benefices  Plurality. 

3.  Registration  of  Voters. 

4  Boundaries  of  Boroughs. 

5.  Poor  Rehef,  Ireland. 

6.  Ecdesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues. — N.B    Of  this  bill  notic 
only  was  given. 

7.  Enclosiure  Awards. 

8.  Bankrupts,  England. 

9.  Bankruptcy,  Scotland. 

10.  Bankrupts'  Estates,  Scotland. 

11.  Municipal  Corporations,  Scotland. 

12.  Scotch  Burghs. 

13.  Court  of  Session. 

,    14.  Sheriife' Courts,  Scotland. 

15.  Medical  Charities,  Ireland. 
.   16.  Registration  of  Births,  &c.,  Scotland. 

17.  Municipal  Corporations,  Ireland. 

18.  Clandestine  Marriages,  Scotland. 

19.  Church-rates. 

The 
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The  forcgfoing  list  of  feilures  we  have  copied  from  a  number  of 
the  *  Times/  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  it  is,  we  believe,  imper- 
fect^ and  we  are  confident  it  will  be  doubled  in  number  before 
the  session  is  closed. 

There  is  one  subject  of  great  importance  and  interest  with 
which  the  Ministers  have  so  grossly  dallied,  that  it  requires  par- 
ticular notice^  and  affords  an  admirable  example  of  their  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  :  we  mean  the  '  Bill  for  abolishing  Impri- 
sonment for  Debt' 

This  bill  was  introduced  and  read,  Ist  time    -        6th  Feb. 
Second  reading  -  -  .  -       15th  do. 

Committed  -  -  -  -         Ist  March. 

Compensation  to  gaolers  voted  -  -        3rd  do. 

Reported  and  printed  .  -  -         ^th  do. 

Further  consideration  adjourned  to     -  -       13th  do. 

Do.  -       16th  do. 

Do.  -       20th  do. 

Recommitted  -  .  .  -       2l8t  do. 

Fixed  for      -  .  -  -  -       23rd  do. 

Deferred  to  -  _        3rd  April. 

— when  there  was  no  hnuse. 

Committed  again  on  the         -  -  '        6th  do. 

Fixed  for  the  ...         7th  do. ; 

Deferred  to  .  -  -       10th  do. 

Do. 13th  do. 

Do.  -  -  -  -  -       18th  do. 

Do.  ....       24th  do. 

Do.  -----         1st  May. 

Do.  -  -  -  -  -         5th  do. 

Do.  -  -  -  -  -         8th  do. 

Do.  -  -  -  -  -        9th  do. 

— when  the  House  was  counted  out. 

It  was  then  fixed  for  -  -  -       I2th  May. 

Deferred  to  -  -  -  -       18th  do. 

— when  the  House  was  counted  out. 

From  the  18th  May  to  the  29th  June  we  can  find  no  notice  of 
it, — it  lay  hid  in  some  '  vacant  interlunar  cave.'  But,  if  for  near 
five  months,  it  had  been  thus  dragging  its  slow  lei^h  along,  it 
suddenly  became  endowed  with  a  miraculous  activity.  It  was 
again 

Committed  on  the  -  .  -      29th  June, 

Reported  on  the        -  -  -      30th  do. 

And  on  the  very  next  silting  day,       -  -        3rd  July, 

read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords !  Thus  three 
days  after  the  King's  death  sufficed  for  that  which,  during  fice 
previous  months,  the  Ministers  could  not  find  time  to  accomplish. 
This  bill,  thus  carelessly  mumbled  for  twenty  weeks,  and  thus  in- 
decently 
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decently  bolted  down  in  three  daji  (aniidftt  nearly  SOO  other 
pieces  of  busineis),  may  be  added  to  the  list  otfaUurett;  for  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  able — over- 
loaded  and  hurried  as  it  is — to  examine  this  complicated  and  im* 
portant  measure. 

It  must,  however^  be  confessed  that  the  Ministers  took  every 
possible  mode  of  getting  rid  of  business^  except  the  old-fa- 
shioned one  of  doing  it.  Was  there  any  subject — the  Poor- 
Laws  for  instance — however  strongly  they  may  have  felt  about 
it^  on  which  they  dared  to  assert  their  principles  and  exert 
their  authority?  No  ;  but  they  granted  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
Thus  exciting  hopes  of  change  which  never  were  meant  to  be 
fulfilled ;  spreadmg  doubt,  and  encouraging  discontent  on  a 
subject^  which,  of  all  others^  should  hive  been  met  with  the 
greatest  firmness,  and  the  most  distinct  expression  of  opinion. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  a  still  less  worthy  motive,  when 
they  foimd  that  a  majority  of  five  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  carry  their  Church-Rate  Bill,  ihey  most  preposterously 
proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  inquiry!  If 
they  had  begun  by  that,  we  should  have  objected  to  thus 
devolving  the  responsibility  of  Ministers  upon  committees  of 
the  House  of  Conmions ;  but  we  could  not  have  charged  them 
with  the  absurdity  of  beginning  ^n  inquiry  into  a  question  after 
having  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  decide  it ;  nor  with  the 
meanness  of  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  decision  of  the  whole 
House,  under  the  cloak  of  a  select — that  is,  a  selected — committee. 
Lord  John,  in  moving  for  this  committee,  informed  the  House 
that  he  had  intended  to  have  placed  on  it  Sir  Rpbert  Peel,  Mr. 
Goulbum,  and  Sir  W.  FoUett,  but  that  they  had  declined  that 
duty.  How  Lord  John  could  have  thought  of  apjdying  to  them 
amazes  ns ;  for  the  appointment  of  the  conuaittee  involved  the 
principle  agsanst  which  they  had  protested  even  more  than  the 
bill ;  but  could  Lord  John  find  in  the  whole  House  but  one  gen- 
tleman who  had  not  voted  with  the  msgority  on  that  occasion,  to 
place  on  his  committee  of  twenty-one  ?  For  in  fact  this  question^ 
extinguished  in  a  house  of  556  members,  was  to  be  revived  in  ft 
committee,  so  impartially  chosen,  that  only  tweniff  out  of  twenty* 
one  of  its  members  were  in  the  ministerial  majority!  PubUe 
opinion  and  common  sense  were  outraged  by  such  a  proceeding ; 
but  what  cared  the  Ministers  ?  They  evaded  the  difficulty  of  the 
moment ;  they  hoped  to  palliate  the  disgrace  of  their  first  defeat, 
and  they  kept  their  places ! 

But  while  the  Ministry  were  thus  indefiMgable  in  dmng 
nothing,  the  House  on  its  part  was  equally  assiduous  in  he^nng  it 

On  the  very  opening  of  the  session^  on  the  31st  January^  16S7, 
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no  lets  than  7 1  notices  of  motions  were  given,  embracing  all  poik 
sible  topics,  of  every  sort  and  size,  from  Mr.  £wart*s  elegantljr- 
"worded  proposition,-^ 

*  That  the  pt^lic  be  admitted  to  the  fitrangers'  gallery  without  k 
member^s  order,  as  icell  as  without  any  fee  to  the  officers  of  this  houses* 
—Votes,  p.  9. 

np  to  to  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  motion  for 

*  A  committee  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  reforming  the  tfouie 
of  Lord*.'— Votes,  p.  12i 

We  really  have  not  been  able  to  trace  what  has  become  df 
these  71  notices ;  but  we  are  confident  that  not  half-a-dozen  have 
borne  any  fruit ;  and  we  find  that  when  the  House  adjourned  at 
Easter,  so  ftitr  were  the  two  intermediate  months  from  having 
appeased  the  appetite  for  legislation,  that  there  were  on  the  3rd 
April  no  less  than  145  notices  prospectively  registered  on  thfe 
order-book,  and  that  at  Whitsimtide  the  numoer  bad  increased  to 
167 !! !  About  the  result  of  these,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  about  the 
former ;  but  we  have  the  same  belief,  that  not  a  dozen  ever  came  to 
a  hearing,  nor  half-a-dozen  to  a  vote.  We  could  amuse  our  readers 
for  an  hour  with  the  details  of  these  heterogeneous  notices,  es^ 
ceeding^  in  presumption,  folly,  and  absurdity,  any  other  dozen 
pages  of  print  that  We  have  ever  seen ;  but  the  results  are  tdo 
•erions,  und  the  crisis  too  awful,  to  permit  us  to  make  ourselves 
meny  with  Mr.  Ewart  or  Mr.  Pryme ;  su£5ce  it  to  say,  that  We 
believe  that  if  these  notices  of  motions  could  be  reprinted  aild 
distributed  amongst  the  constituencies,  there  is  not  any  mail  of 
ccHmnon  sense  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  vote  for  the  class  of 
people  whose  claims  to  parliamentary  distinction  rest  oh  these 
embryo  efForts  at  legislation — these  abortions  of  impotent  Vanity.^ 

But  it  may  be  asked^  do  we  hold  the  House  at  large  respon- 
sible for  these  extravagant  absurdities?  We  answer,  at  once, 
that  we  do;  for  they  never  could  have  even  budded  if  they 
had  not  found  a  congenial  atmosphere ;  and^  in  fact,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  majority  are  marked  by  the  same 
kind  of  presumptuous  promise  and  miserable  performance.  l.et 
ns  take,  for  example,  the  gravest  and  most  really  important 
measures  of  the  whole  session — Lord  John  Russell's  bills  for 
amending' the  criminal  law.  In  this  task,  at  least,  he  met  no 
obstruction,  bnti  on  the  contrary,  good  wishes  and  co-operation 
from  all  sides.  In  his  laudable  efforts  to  emulate  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  had  no  external  difficulties :  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  preparatory  commission  to  suggest  and  recommend,  and 
with  a  legion  of  /tft«tii-^and  liberally  paid — lawyet-s,  at  his 
orders,  to  prepare  and  methodize  his  measures:  his  was  leader, 
a^d,  otl  thid  1^mi,  autocrat  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  master, 
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tkerefore^  of  his  own  and  the  public  time ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the 
29th  of  June — exactly  five  months  from  the  opening  of  the 
session — and  then  only  because  it  had  become  urgent  to  close  it — 
that  these  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords — that  House 
in  which,  for  a  variety  of  rea8ons>  bills  of  this  class  ought  to 
receive  the  most  mature  deliberation. 

Now^  let  us  see  in  what  state  these  bills  reached  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  4th .  July,  Lord  Demnan,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  undertook  the  forwarding  of  these  bills,  and  introduced 
the  first  of  them  with  this  prdiace : — 

*  Lord  Denman  begged  leave  briefly  to  state  to  their  lordships  the 
object  of  this  bill.  It  came  with  several  others  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  for  their  object  the  amending  of  the  criminal  law 
of  this  country.  Their  lordships  would  no  doubt  agree  with  him,  that 
it  might  have  been  desirable  thcU  these  bills  should  have  been  brought 
forward  at  an  earlier  period  of  tJie  session^  when  their  lordships  would 
have  had  a  fuller  ana  more  fitting  opportunity  of  examining  all  their 
provisions;  but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
thought  their  lordships  would,  nevertheless,  see  that'there  was  not  suffi- 
cient ground  for  further  postponement,  and  he  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  best  mode  they  could  now  adopt  would  be  to  carry  them  into 
e£Pect  Mrith  the  least  possible  delay.  Although  they  had  been  but  a  few 
days  before  their  lordships,  they  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  hasty  or 
ill-considered  measures,  for  the  various  subjects  they  involved  had  been 
most  carefully  and  diligently  inquired  into  and  reported  on  by  comnttf- 
sioners  appointed  by  his  late  Majesty.' 

Lord  Lyndhurst  followed; — friendly  to  the  principle  of  the 
bills,  he  entered  into  a  masterly  dissection  of  the  whole  subject, 
but  we  can  only  extract  a  few  of  the  points  that  touch  our  present 
inquiry. 

*  Lord  Ltndhurst,  although  perfectly  willing  to  assent  to  the 
princijple  of  the  bills,  could  not  help  objecting  to  them  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  so  numerous,  for  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  whole  of 
these  enactments  should  not  be  consolidated  into  one  or  two  bill», 
instead  of  being  spread  over  eight  or  nine.  It  was  fwt  thus  thai  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proceeded  with  the  work  of  reform  in  our  criminal  law  ; 
the  course  which  he  adopted  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  pursued  by 
the  promoters  of  these  bills.  That  Riffht  Hon.  Baronet,  in  the  changes 
which  he  introduced,  comprehended  in  one  bill  all  the  scattered  laws 
relating  to  each  particular  subject;  he  might  add,  that  those  changes 
extended  to  the  whole  body  of  our  criminal  law,  and  that  they  had  been 
successful ;  they  had  met  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  profession,  and 
they  had  been  attended  with  the  best  effects;  yet  those  amendments 
were  not,  like  the  present,  spread  over  eight  or  nine  bills,  but  on  the 
contrary,  were  measures  of  consolidation.  That  concise  and  compact 
mode  of  legislation,  however,  did  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  bilk  then  on  their  lordships'  table. 
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Ne  doubt  eight  or  nine  mecLSures  ioere  calculated  to  nuike  a  greaier 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  that  portion  of  the  public  who  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  paying  much  attention  to  subjects  of  that  nature. 

*  As  to  the  course  followed  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  the  Chief 
Justice,  it  certainly  was  the  right  course ;  he  was  perfectly  right  in  con- 
sidering all  the  bills  fogethery  for  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
all  read  together.  When  they  came,  however,  to  be  examined,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  would  be  found  to  have  been  framed  with- 
out that  caution,  consideration,  and  minute  attention  which  matters  of 
80  much  importance  required.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  order  to  show  their 
lordships  the  manner  in  which  bills  of  that  sort  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  call  their  attention  to  the 
enactment  relative  to  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  above  the  value  of  5/. 
A  person  guilty  of  that  ofiPence  was  subjected  to  punishment  by  trans- 
portation for  a  term  under  fifteen  years,  or  five  years'  imprisonment ;  but 
the  man  who  broke  and  entered  a  dwelling-house  and  stole  from  it  was 
hable  to  a  ininimum  punishment  of  seven  years'  transpbrtation,  or  four 
years'  imprisonment :  thus  making  it  a  less  offence  to  break  and  enter 
and  commit  violence^  and  steal  from  a  dwelling-house ,  than  simply  to 
steal  without  breaking  or  violent  entry, 

'Again,  burglary,  which  was  a  breaking  and  entering  by  nighi—* 
what  was  the  punishment?  The  punishment  was  fifteen  years'  trans- 
portation, or  imprisonment  for. four  years;  but  breaking  or  entering 
in  the  daytime  was  made  punishable  with  transportation  for  life. 
So  that,  according  to  one  of  these  bills,  it  was  a  greater  offence  to  break 
and  enter  into  a  dwelling-house  by  day  than  by  night,  and  it  was 
esteemed  a  less  offence  to  break  in  by  day  or  by  night  than  to  steal  to 
the  value  of  5/. 

'  He  now  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  other  in- 
stances of  difference  of  punishment — that  was,  an  actual  increase  of 
the  punishment,  though  the  crime  itself  was  of  a  less  serious  nature 
than  that  in  which  the  punishment  was  lessened.  For  instance,  break-' 
ing  and  entering  and  stealing  in  a  building,  not  being  part  of  a 
dwelling^hottsey  but  within  the  curtilage,  was  by  the  7m  and  8th 
Geo.  IV.y  c.  29,  s.  14,  made  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  four  years ;  but  breaking  and  entering 
where  the  building /brm^d  part  of  the  dwelling-house y  and  was  within 
the  curtilage,  was  not  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  but  only 
for  fifteen  years. 

*  But  this  was  not  all.  Breaking  and  entering  into  a  shop  or  ware- 
house, which  was  always  considered  a  less  offence  than  burglary,  was 
made  transportation  for  life,  whereas  burglary  itself  was  only  for 
fifteen  years.  Burglary,  therefore,  was  by  one  of  these  new  bills  con- 
sidered a  less  offence  than  breaking  into  a  building  not  being  part  of  a 
dwelling-house,  or  into  a  shop  or  warehouse.  But  their  lordships  were 
aware  that  burglary  had  always  been  looked  upon  by  the  law  of 
England  as  one  of  the  most  serious  offences.  The  framers  of  these 
bills,  however,  seemed  to  have  a  very  different  notion  of  the  crime  of 
burglary. 
VOL.  Lix  NO.  cxvii.  s  'Again, 
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*  Again,  stealing  a  lamib  was  made  an  offence  for  which  the  party 
might  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  fifteen  years,  and  yet  the  very  same 
punishment  was  awarded  for  shooting  at,  or  maiming,  or  even  dan- 
gerously wounding,  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  on  full  pay  (for  those 
were  the  words  of  the  Act),  or  officer  of  the  customs  duly  employed  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

*  This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  After  having  had  those  bills  three  months  under 
consideration,  they  were  sent  up  to  their  lordships  on  the  29th  of  June 
with  all  these  imperfections  and  blemishes,  and  only  a  few  days  allowed 
to  them  for  their  consideration;  and  such  were  the  effects  of  having  these 
bills  considered  separately,  and  not  consolidated  into  one  comprehensive 
measure.  These  were  objections  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  point  out 
to  their  lordships :  but  they  were  only  a  few  of  several  classes  of  objec- 
tions which  he  could  mention.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that 
the  bills  ought  to  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  that  they  would  be  useful 
when  freed  from  some  of  their  present  imperfections  and  inconsis- 
tencies.' 

Lord  Brougham,  too,  with  a  manifest  desire  to  excuse  these 
shameful  delays  and  blunders^ 

*  wished  he  could  say  that  he  approved  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  bills  had  been  sent  up  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
for  he  must  say  that  after  the  long  time  during  which  the  bills  had  been 
in  the  Commons,  it  was  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  their  lordships 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  in  about  as  many  days  as  the  other 
house  bad  taken  months  for  their  consideration.  But  this  was  arwiker 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  business  was  done  in  that  house^  at 
least  during  the  present  session.  Still  with  a  due  sense  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  their  lordships  were  placed  with  respect  to  these  measures, 
he  was  not  without  the  hope  that  time  would  be  afforded  for  passing 
them  with  a  strict  scrutiny,  even  in  the  present  session.  He  would 
admit  that  there  were  some  absurd  anomalies  in  some  of  these  bills,  as 
compared  one  with  another ;  but  that  was  not  the  only  comparison  that 
ought  to  be. made  with  respect  to  them.  They  ought  rather  to  be  coiaa* 
pared  with  the  laws  as  they  before  stood  on  the  several  subjects  to  which 
tliey  referred,  and  in  that  comparison  the  great  improvements  made 
would  be  obvious.  The  defects  to  which  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  alluded  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  their  bein^ 
introduced,  as  it  were,  piecemeal,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  not 
waiting  until  the  whole  report  of  the  commissioners  should  be  complete. 
The  commissioners  themselves  pointed  out  this  disadvantage,  bat  added 
their  hope  and  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  report  would  be  complete 
early  in  next  November.' 

Lord  Brougham's  mode  of  palliating  the  absurdities  of  the«e 
bills,  by  comparing  them — not  with  what  they  ought  to  be,  but 
with  the  errors  they  affect,  to  remedy — is  unreasonable  and  illo- 
gical. The  errors  to  be  corrected  were  not  of  the  same  dass  and 
kind  as.  my  Lord  John's  blunders — they,  indeed,  cannot  properlj 
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be  denominated  errors^  or  even  defects — they  were  well-digested 
and  well-considered  parts  of  a  system  of  legislation  which  it  is 
now  thought  expedient  to  alter^  and  which  it  may  be  rery  wise  to 
alter ;  but  how  can  a  defective  or  erroneous  theory  be  brought  into 
ccHnparison  with  the  practical — the  handicraft  blunders  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  amendments  of  the  Criminal  Law  ? 

The  modes^  too^  of  doing  such  business  as  was  d<me^  seems  to 
have  been  quite  in  character  with  all  the  rest.  We  have  happened 
to  take  up  two  numbers  of  the  Votes, — as  the  record  of  the  pro* 
eeedings  is  technically  called^-*-and  we  find  that  on  Wednesday 
the  fitod  March,  no  less  than  ninety-eight  separate  items  of  busi« 
ness  were  transacted— a  satisfactory  proof,  it  would  seem,  of  dili* 
gence,  if  not  of  deliberation :  but  while  we  v^ere  wondering  how 
many  hours  of  midnight  oil  must  have  been  consumed  in  getting 
through  this  century  of  subjects^  we  arrived  at  the  last  item, 
which  runs  thus;— 

*  98.  East  India  Officers*  Bill.  Motion  made—"  That  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time."  Notice  having  been  taken  that  forty  mem" 
bers  were  not  present^  House  counted ;  and  forty  members  not  being 
present,  the  House  was  adjourned  at — seven  o^clock  *  / — ^p.  400. 

Ninety -seven  pieces  of  business  dispatched  between  four  o'clock 
and  seven,  by  a  House  of  less  than  a  legal  quorum. 

On  the  next  day,  Thursday  the  23rd  March,  we  again  find 
Mr.  Speaker  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  characters 
of  Old  and  Young  Rapid;  and  no  less  than  115  items  of 
business  actually  dispatched,  attest  the  velocity  of  this  railway 
legislation ;  but  at  the  1  l6th  we  find  an  entry,  that  'The  Dublin 
Police  Biir — one,  no  doubt,  of  the  measures  of  '  Justice  to  Ire- 
land ' — being  read, 

^  Notice  was  taken  that  forty  members  were  not  present*  and  (jda 
jcapoj)  the  House  was  adjoumea  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,* 

On  Tuesday  the  25th  May,  only  62  pieces  of  business  had 
been  transacted  when,  at  a  quarter-past  seven,  '  notice  being 
taken/  &c.  the  House  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday  13th  June,  39  items  had  been  dispatched;  but 
again,  at  a  quarter-past  seven,  '.notice  being  taken,'  &c.,  the 
House  adjourned. ' 

On  Monday  ig£h  June,  only  2d  matters  had  been  disposed  of, 
when  '  notice  being  taken,'  &c.  the  House  bndce  up ;  but  there  is 
no  guessing  how  much  business  might  have  l}een  done  that  day,  if 
its  progress  had  not  been  thus  interrupted— for  the  28  nuntters 
were  settled,  we  find,  in  fifteen  minutes, — '  the  House,'  says  the 
'  Votes,  ♦  having  adjourned  at  a  quarter-past  four ' 

There  are  several  othfer  instances    of   similar    proceedings. 

8  2  Now 
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"Now,  as  the  Speaker  and  the  clerks  seem  to  do  the  business  so 
smoothly  when  they  are  left  alone,  it  seems  really  a  pity  that  the 
members  in  genersd  should  be  permitted  to  interrupt  them.  We 
think,  as  everything  is  to  be  reformed,  so  might  the  practice  of 
the  Honourable  House  in  this  particular.  The  rule  should  be- 
that  '  fhe  House  being  countea,  and  above  forty  members  being 
present,  it  was  forthwith  adjourned.*  Of  all  the  schemes  for 
accelerating  the  business  of  the  country,  this,  on  the  authority  we 
have  just  quoted,  seems  to  us  much  the  most  promising.  Mr. 
Brotherton  should  have  a  salary  for  keeping  the  House  in  a  state 
of  constant  countaiian,  and  for  moving  the  daily  adjournment  at 
seven  o* clock.  There  might,  perhaps,  to  repress  idle  curionty, 
be  a  slight  fine  on  the  attendance  of  members — except  in  cases 
of  private  bills  and  joint-stock  companies,  ^  when  all  that  came 
should  have  voices.' 

These  are  but  samples  of  that  system  of  pai-liamentary  govern- 
ment upon  the  continuance  of  which  the  people  of  England  lire 
by  their  votes  at  the  ensuing  elections  to  deade.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  practical  view  of  this  subject,  which  has  not, 
we  think,  been  sufficiently  observed.  How  is  it  that  so  '  weak  and 
inefficient*  a  government  maintains  itself  for  an  hour  ?  We  answer 
' — by  trimming — ^by  doing  as  little  as  they  can  help — by  flattering 
the  Radicals  with  promises  and  professions — and  by  depending  on 
the  Conservatives  for  help  in  all  real  and  substantial  difficulties. 
The  public  knows  very  well  that  of  the  three  parties — Conserva- 
tive, Whig,  and  Radical — that  divide  the  country,  the  Conserva- 
tives are  much  the  greatest,  and  the  Whigs  the  smallest ;  but  the 
extent  of  the  difference — even  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
made  and  supports  these  Ministers — is  not  so  generally  known. 
We  shall  bring  it  to  a  short  but  infallible  test  Let  us  take  two 
questions,  in  one  of  which  the  Kadicals,  and  in  the  other  the 
Conservatives,  supported  the  Ministers — for  instance  the  ques* 
tions  on  Spanish  Affairs  and  on  the  Ballot,  which  were  respectively 
Conservative  and  Radical  motions,*  and  against  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  supposed  to  put  forth  all  its  strength. 

The  division  on  Spain  was— 

Government  and  Radicals  «        •        278 

Conservatives  .         •        •        •        •        242 

Majority        •        *        •        «  36 

*  Though  we  uie  the  general  nameg  Jladicah  and  Contervativei,  it  will  have 
happened  that  individual  g«»ntleman  may,  for  tome  special  reason,  have  occationaUy 
voted  with  either  party,  though  not  specially  belonging  to  it;  but  such  accidents  do 
not  disturb  the  general  results  of  the  calculation. 

And 
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And  on  the  Ballot  the  mnnbeii  were — 

Government  and  Conseryatives  •        76S 

Radicals  .        .        •        «        .         153 

Majority  •  •  •  «  112 
So  that,  taking  the  Conseryatives  at  242,  and  the  Radicals  at 
153,  and  subtracting  these  numbers  respectively  from  the  Minis- 
terial majorities,  we  should  find  them  reduced  in  both  instances 
to  miserable  minorities,  Bi^t  the  mere  numbers  do  not  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  matter  ;  because,  although  all  the  Radicals 
may  be  supposed  to  have  voted  in  one  case,  all  the  Conservatives 
certainly  <Bd  not  in  the  other.  We  have,  therefore,  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  examining  the  names  in  each  of  these  divisions,  and  we 
find — common  to  the  two  majorities,  and,  therefore,  the  real 
amount  of  the  Government  strength,  independent  of  either  of  the 
other  parties,— 58  names — no  more — 58  Whigs  against  153  Radi- 
cals— 58  Whigs  against  242  Conservatives. 

Let  us  see  how,  on  the  saine  principle,  the  Government  has 

been  able  to  weather  some  other  questions.     Let  us  begin  with  the 

great  division  on  Church-rates,  23rd  May.     That  division  was — 

Ministers         .        .        .        .        •        287 

Conservatives  .        .        •        .        .        282 

Majority        .         .        .        •  5 

But  of  the  Ministerial  majority  138  were  members  who  had  voted 
for  the  ballot,  leaving  the  real  Ministerial  party  little  more  than 
half  the  Conservative  opposition. 

Again.  On  the  Scottish  Church  question,  5th  May,  the  num- 
bers were— 

Ministers 216 

Conservatives 116 

Majority        .        •        .        .  40 

But  of  the  Ministerial  numbers  104  had  voted  for  the  ballot;  so 
that  the  Ministers,  instead  of  being  in  a  majority  of  40,  were,  as 
far  as  their  own  party  was  concerned,  in  a  minority  of  64. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  converse  proceeding  works  when  the 
Radicals  push  the  Government  on  questions  of  vital  constitutional 
importance.  On  the  Ballot  question^  7th  March,  the  division 
was  as  we  have  just  stated — 

Ministerial 265 

Radicals •      153 

Majority         •        .        .        .112 
but  of  the  Minkterial  number  265,  no  less  than  186  were  Con- 

servatives> 
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sen'atives,  leaving  the  MmisterialUU  but  79,  bo  that  if  tW  CSon- 

senatives  had  only  %tood  neuter^  the  Government  would  have  been 

beaten  on  this  vital  jquestion  by  nearly  two  to  one. 

Again;  on  the  question  for  excluding  the  Bishops  from  the 

House  of  Lords,  l6th  Feb.,  the  division  was — 

Ministers           .         *         .         .         .       ifll 
Radicals    r 92 

Majority         ...        *      105 
but  of  the  Ministerial  numbers,  138  were  Conservatives,  so  that, 
again,  without  their  help  the  Ministers  would  have  been  beaten  on 
a  vital  question  by  92  to  59. 

And  again,  on  the  motion  for  aboltshing  flogging  in  the  Army, 
7th  April,  the  division  was — 

Ministers           .....       167 
Radicals  72 

Majority         ....        95 

but  of  the  Ministerial  numbers  no  Less  than  119  were  Conserva- 
tives ;  without  whose  aid  this  grave  and  perilous  question  would 
have  been  carried  against  the  Ministers  by  72  to  48. 

There  are,  we  believe,  no  less  than  eighteen  similar  cases  in 
which  the  Conservatives,  hav^  savpd  the  Ministry  from  defeat  ; 
tad  the  examples  we  have  given,  extracted  from  the  lists  of  tl» 
Avisions^  will  sufficiently  establish  our  proposition,  that  the 
Ministerialists  are,  in  point  of  numbers,  a  small  minority  of  the 
House  of  Commons: — what  they  are  in  consistency,  uUegrity, 
and  talents,  needs  not  our  testimony. 

Will  a  great  couijtry  permit  itself  to  be  any  longer  deluded  by 
this  pretenoe  of  a  govenjmen^? — hj  these  political  rope-dancers, 
who  can  maintain  their  precarious  position  only  by  balancing 
themselves  between  two  opposite  weights,  and  who  shift  occasionally 
Ae  f  ulonun  of  the  pole  so  as  to  make  the  lighter  Radical  end  coun* 
terpoise  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  Conservative  side : — efen 
this  they  are  able  to  manage, — not  by  their  own  strength  or  steadi^ 
fiess,  nor  even  by  their  dexterify  in  handling  the  rope-dancer's 
pde,  for  &ey  do  it  so  awkwardly  that  there  is  not  a  night  thai 
thi^  are  not  in  imminent  danger  of  breaking  their  ne^s ;  but 
simply  by  the  calculation  of  one  of  the  parties^  and  the  modera^jottof 
the  other.  T)ie  IJ^ic^ls  feel  that  their  time  is  not  yet  come,  and 
that  therefcMTC  they  had  bettei:  support  a  Gm^prnment  which  works, 
as  far  as  it  works  at  all,  in  their  favour ;  first,  by  adopting  and 
encouraging   Radical    measures  \    and  seqoiidly,    by   rendering 
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goramment  ridiculous  or  odious  in  iheir  baads,  and  impracti- 
cable in  any  other.  The  Radicals,  therefore, — though  they  now 
and  then  think  it  necessary  to  bring  themselves  forward  as  a 
party  by  some  theoretic  vote,  (as  that  upon  the  Ballot) — take 
great  care,  in  general,  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  will  even  abandon  their  own  pledges,  principles,  and 
wishes,  rather  than  vote  with  the  Conservatives  on  any  practical 
question — as,  for  instance,  that  on  Spanish  affairs : — and  in  this 
they  are  certainly  wise  in  their  generation,  for  not  being  yet 
strong  enough  to  assault  the  citadel  of  the  Constitution,  they  have 
in  the  present  Ministers  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  whose 
slow  and  dark,  but  unremitting  operations  will,  in  due  time,  spare 
them  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  an  actual  storm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives  think — and  we  concur  in 
the  opinion — that  great  as  is  the  evil  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
insidious  and  make-shift  Government,  it  is  less  fatal  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  than  a  departure  from  their  own  principles 
would  be  :  those  principles  are — as  a  party — the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  as  individuals — loyalty 
to  the  Queen,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  the  subordination  of  personal 
imbiti(Hi  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  We  suppose  there  is  no 
thinking  man  in  England  who  has  not  observed  the  essential 
difference  between  a  Whig  opposition  and  a  Tory  opposition.  Can 
any  instance  be  adduced,  for  the  half  century  that  the  Whigs  were 
in  opposition,  in  which  they  gave  any  assistance  to  a  Tory  adminis- 
tration, or  in  which  they  did  not  coalesce  with  every  temporary 
faction,  and  take  advantage  of  every  accidental  topic  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  even  of  every  public  calamity,  to  embarrass  and  displace 
their  Tory  antagonists  ?*  To  illustrate  this  topic  to  its  full  extent, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  history  of  England  from  the  American 
war,  down  to  the  compact  at  Lichfield  House — the  last  and  most 
shameful  of  Whig  sacrifices  to  cupidity  and  faction. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  conduct  of  a  Tory  oppo- 
siticm  ?  Have  they  joined  in  any  factious  cry — have  they  taken  ad- 
vantage of  popular  delusions  to  embarrass  the  Government  ?  What, 
if  the  Tories  had,  (as  many  of  them  could  conscientiously  have 
done,)  combined  with  Mr.  Attwood  and  his  followers  against  the 
■linistry  oir  the  cmrency  question,  or  the  com  question^  or  the  free- 
trade  queHian  9 — what  if  they  had  concurred  in  the  motions  against 
Biilitary  flogging? — what,  above  all,  if — (as,  again,  many  of  them 
oould  most  conscientiously  do) — tbey  had,  in  their  individual 

*  It  would  be  UDJuti  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  memory,  not  to  notice  as  an  honourable 
exception  his  conduct  on  the  Mutintf  ;  it  wotld  be  unjust  also  to  our  oifn  argument 
-— for  the  €:jw«|ifiof»  pfoves  the  f  eN«rii/rtWir. 
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eapadtiet  in  tlie  country^  and  in  their  collected  nvmbeTS  in  the 
Houses  <^  Parliament  (as  the  Whigs  in  analogous  cases  always 
did)  taken  advantage  of  the  popular /ee/tn<)r  an-Ae  Poor-laws,  and 
by  inflammatory  speedies  and  factious  motions^  had  endeavoured 
to  excite  and  extend  the  popular  discontent? — ^what  would  have 
become  of  the  Ministry  ?  The  Conservatives  wish  for  place  and 
power>  as  we  suppose  all  public  men  do^  and  as  they  ought 
to  do^  but  they  will  not  purchase  them  at  any  risk  to  the  public 
interests.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  brought  a  XtcA/SeM 
House  conscience  to  the  discussion  of  any  of  these  topics^  the 
Lichfield  House  ministry  would  have  perished  by  its  own  weapons. 
Sut  if  the  Conservatives  are  to  come  into  power^  they  will  come 
by  constitutional  means^  and  for  constitutional  objects^  The  stake 
in  the  commonwealth,  of  the  Conservative  body,  is  so  great  that 
their  private  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the  public — 
with  the  honour  of  the  Crown — the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Country. 

We  observe  that  the  ministerial  journals  and  partisans  are 
endeavouring  to  play  again  the  game  that  had  some  success  in 
the  elections  of  1831,  of  identifying  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
Sovereign  with  the  party  contests  of  the  Ministers.  We  are  told 
that  we  should  show  our  love  to  the  Queen  by  voting  for  Mr. 
Hume  in  Middlesex,  Dr.  Bowring  in  Kilmarnock,  and  Mr. 
Finn  in  Kilkenny.  Such  pretences,  so  inconsistent  with  Whig" 
doctrines  at  any  time,  are  now  worse  than  ridiculous.  Deeply, 
did  King  William  deplore  to  his  latest  day,  and  almost  on  his 
death -bed,  the  abuse  of  his  name  on  that  unhappy  occasion.  It 
clouded  the  remainder  of  his  life — it  deprived  him  of  his  royal 
prerogative,  of  his  natural  rights,  and  subjecteil  him  to  the  deep 
mortification  of  being  obliged  to  accept,  in  April,  1833,  the  same 
Ministers  whom  he  had,  on  his  own  personal  feelings  and  judgment, 
discarded  three  months  before,  and  whom  he  was  disabled  from 
ever  afterwards  changing,  as  he  gladly  would  have  done.  But 
from  any  such  future  embarrassment  our  young  Queen  is  safe. 
This  use  of  her  name  must  be  unauthorised,  and  will  be  worse 
than  useless  to  those  who  may  venture  to  employ  so  indiscreet  an 
expedient.  The  time  will  come  when  her  Majesty's  wishes— if 
she  should  have  any  occasion  to  appeal  to  her  peojrie,  as  twice  in 
his  life  her  illustrious  grandfather  had — will  find  an  echo  in  their 
hearts;  but  neither  can  a  reign  of  three  weeks  have  aiK>rded 
time  for  maturing  her  Majesty's  opinion  on  grave  questions  of 
administration  or  policy,  nor  can  the  new-bom  loyalty  of  those 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  the  active  enemies  of  all  royal 
authority  have  any  other  effect  than  to  excite  equal  wonder  and 
disgust  at  such  impudent  hypocrisy. 

It 
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It  waMr;  we  suppose^  with  some  vague  object  of  favouring  tlis 
delusion  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sydney  j^nith— ^best  known^  to 
use  his  own  phrase^  as  '  a  dmer-oui  of4he  first  luHre,'  but  also 
celebrated  for  much  Whiggism  and  little  theology* — has  thought 
proper  to  preadi  and  publish  the  pamphlet-sermon  whose  remark- 
able title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  public  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  and  hear  of  this 
gentleman  only  in  the  character  of  a  '/oiler  ofJclkes  f  (in  which  he  is 
really  inimitable)  that  they  will  be  exceedingly  mystified  at  finding 
Urn  in  the  solemn  office  of  Preceptor  to  the  Queen.  They  will^ — 
as  we  confess  we  did — read  his  pamphlet  with  considerable  doubts 
whether  it  is  jest  or  earnest — and  it  is  rather  the/brt7i  in  which  it 
appears,  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  delivered,  than  either 
the  subject  matter  or  the  mode  of  hcmdling  it  that  convince  us--* 
after  some  hesitation — that  Mr.  Smith  is,  on  this  occasion,  as 
serious  as  it  is  in  his  nature  to  be.  If  in  this  production,  Mr. 
Smith  only  intends  to  bring  himself  to  Her  Majesty's  notice 
dressed  in  canonicals  instead  of  '  motley,  his  usual  wear' — if  he 
means  to  suggest  that  the  irreverent  Peter  Plymley  is  now 
become  a  decent  prebendary  susceptible  of  a  deanery — nay,  of  a 
mitre — ^we  can  easily  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest, — but  not  that 
he  is  serums. 

The  first  question  that  would  naturally  occur  to  any  one  not 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smith  is, '  What  manner  of  man* 
is  this  who  comes  forward  in  such  a  remarkable  and  dictatorial 
style?  Is  he  one  whose  station  authorises— whose  reputation 
justifies— or  whose  pious  simplicity  of  character  might  excuse  such 
an  intrusion^  Is  he  the  '  pietaie  gravem  ac  meritis  virum,"  who 
is  entitled  to  step  out  before  all  the  prelates  and  clergfy  of  Eng- 
land, to  deliver  a  primary  charge  to  his  Sovereign  ?  These  ques- 
tions we  shall  answer  in  his  own  words : — 

•  Providence  has. made  him  a  light,  jesting,  paragraph-  [or  pampIUet-] 
writing  sort  of  man ;  and  such  he  will  remain  to  his  aving  day.  When 
he  is  jocular,  he  is  strong — when  he  is  serious,  he  is,  like  Sampson  in  a 
wig — any  ordinary  person  is  a  match  for  him.  But,  /  will  he  just ;  if 
he  could  confine  himself  to  these  things,  and  consider  the  facete  and 
playful  to  be  the  basis  of  his  character,  he  would,  for  that  species  of 
many  be  universally  regarded  as  a  person  of  a  very  good  understanding; 
but  call  him  a  legislator  [or  precepiOT] — ajreasoner— -and  the  conductor 
[or  adviser]  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost  as 
absurd  as  if  a  butterfly  [or  a  blue-bottle]  were  to  teach  the  bees  to  make 

*  See  Quafterly  Review,  toI.  i.,  r.  387,  and  \oL  iii.,  p.  185,  for  siiedmena  of  this 
geotleman's  pro/ctsioHoi  labours  ana  merits. 

f  '  A  plextant  man  is  come  out  agsmst  thee,  and  thou  ibalt  be  lai'i  low  b^a. 
Jour  o¥  jQKW.'-^J'eUr  Phfmiejfi  Uitert,  p..  108» 
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boney.  '  That  lie  is  a  diner-out  of  the  first  luBtre  I  readSy  -adnii— * 
Piymiey's  LeUerSy  p.  100. 

This  was  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Smith  ticketed  in  his  exhibitioii 
as  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  though  everybody  saw  that  it  was  much 
more  like  the  artist  himself.  But  however  that  may  have  been» 
one  thing  must  be  added  for  Mr.  Canning^s  honour :  —though  not 
professionally  bound  to  any  special  decorum,  his  wit  was  as  chaste 
asit  was  brilliant — his  pleasantries  never  deviated  into  irreverence 
or  indecency^  and  his  manners  and  deportment  were  ^  to  his  dying 
day '  nicely,  yet  naturally,  fitted  to  the  proprieties  of  his  age  and 
station.     But  we  must  return  to  a  different  ^  species  of  man.' 

The  reverend  gentleman,  is  unlucky  at  the  outset ;  and  stumbles 
on  the  threshold,  by  making,  in  his  very  text,  a  blunder  so  awkward 
that  it  would  be  anywhere  else  positively  ludicrous. 

*  Daniel  iv.  31.  Oh,  king,  thy  kingdom  is  departed  from  ^ee.* 

This,  applied  as  it  is  by  the  learned  divine  to  the  death  of  King 
William,  is  stark  nonsense.  The  text  in  Daniel  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  death  of  a  king  than  with  his  birth.  It  announced, 
not  the  decease,  but  the  dethronement  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
many  years  after  the  denunciation,  and  finally  recovered  his 
crown.  To  suit  Mr.  Smith's  purpose  the  text  should  be  trans- 
posed,— '  Oh,  king,  thou  hast  departed  from  thy  kingdom,*  Nor 
. — considering  the  high  character  which  the  first  pages  of  the  sermon 
give  of  his  late  Majesty  as  '  of  a  sweet  and  Christian  disposition,* 
— a  lover  '  of  the  quiet  glories  of  peace,'  and  '  of  the  happiness  of 
his  people,'— can  we  see  (even  if  the  text  had  related  to  a  death) 
what  resemblance  Mr.  Smith  could  find  between  good  King 
William  and  the  bloody  and  haughty  heathen  Nebuchadnezzar. 

What,  in  the  next  place,  can  be  more  incongruous  than  a  sermon 
preached  to  the  citizens  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  on  the 
personal  duties  of  a  Qu£en — nay,  of  the  individual  Queen  Victoria 
—and  now  printed  and  dedicated  to  her  Majesty  as 

*  plain  and  honest  advice,  which  will  go  some  way  to  make  you*  [the 
use  of  the  term  Majesty  is  always  carefully  avoided]  '  a  happy  woman 
and  a  great  Queen.* — (Dedical.) 

The  advice  might  be  excellent  at  St.  James's ;  but,  if  it  were,  it 
must  have  been  somewhat  out  of  place  at  St.  Paul's.  But  let  us 
observe  the  details  of  the  advice. 

*  First  and  foremost,  I  think  the  new  Queen  should  bend  her  mind  to 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  educating  the  people.^ — p.  11. 

Whether  that  be  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  Queen  s  personal 
duties,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  a  question  of  public  policy^ 
Ire  shall  not  inquire ;  but  at  least  we  may  say  that  it  is  notu,  topic 
of  such  novelty  or  emergency  as  to  require  its  being  mged  in  8cr 
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iflnvvHl  ftBcl  <>*tentatioiii  a  nianner.  Th^  T^^nf  Queen  will  pro-' 
bably  think  with  more  reverence  and  profit  of  her  illustrious^ 
graadfatfaer't  homelj  and  honest  wiA,  that '  every  cne  of  his  sub- 
jids  shundd  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  and  have  a  Bible  to  read,' 
than  of  the  rhetorical  phrases  of  Mr.  Smith — ^who,  she  may  also 
tinnk^  would  be  better  intitled  to  advise  her  if  he  were  employed 
in  teaching  and  feeding  his  fiock,  in  his  own  country  parish^ 
instead  of  lecturing  her  Majesty  from  St.  Paul's^  and  feeding^ 
himself  at  the  gay  and  gossipping  banquets  of  May  Fair. 

*  A  second  great  object  which  I  hope  will  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  this  Royal  Lady  is,  a  rooted  horror  of  war — an  earnest  and  pa8~ 
nonate  desire  to  keep  her  people  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  The 
greatest  curse  which  can  be  entailed  upon  mankind,  is  a  state  of  war.' 
—p.  14. 

Here  again  we  see  nothing  very  novels  unless  indeed  it  be 
the  imagination  that  the  second  in  point  of  imminence  and  mag* 
nitude  of  the  dangers  of  the  country^  is  that  the  vxirlike  pro* 
pensUies  of  the  young  Queen — ^whom  on  (his  particular  occa-. 
flion  he,  with  appropriate  discrimination,  designates  as  a  '  royal 
ekUd^ — should  plunge  her  people  into  the  miseries  of  war  after 
the  manner  of  Harry  the  Fifth  or  the  Black  Prince  ! 

— fanaticus,  cestro 

PercussuB,  Bellona,  tuo,  cHvinat- — 

It  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  a  topic  on  such  an  oc- 
casion can  be  anything  butyreiury  or  farce.  Sure  we  are,  that  we 
have  heard  Mr.  Smith  '  set  the  table  in  a  roar '  at  a  much  lesa 
Indicrows  comlnnation  of  absurdities. 

^  He  next  proceeds  to  warn  the  Queen  against  participating  in 
the  prejudices  generally  entertained  against  *  the  Caiholics — the 
great  (Object  ofovn  horror  and  dvefmon.'  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Smith.  The  Catholics  are  no  objects  of  horror  or  aversion  with 
ns  ;  we  respect  a  conscientious  adherence  to  a  faith,  though  we 
regret  that  it  is  in  some  important  points  erroneous ;  but  it  is 
ttefr  politieai  principles,  incompatible  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  are  the  objects  of  our  apprehension  and  jealousy.. 
Mr.  Smith — as  his  alter  ego  Peter  Plymley  did  before — finds  it 
very  convenient  to  confound  these  two  very  distinct  subjects.  The 
young  Queen,  he  says,  will  find 

*  that  the  Catholics,  the  great  object  of  our  horror  and  aversion,  have 
(mistaken  as  they  are)  a  great  deal  more  to  say  in  defence  of  their 
tenets  than  those  imagine  who  indulge  more  in  the  luxury  of  invective 
than  in  the  labour  of  inquiry — she  will  find  in  that  sect,  men  as  enlight* 
iaed,  talents  as  splendid,  and  probity  as  Arm,  as  in  our  own  Church  j 
and  she  will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  at  its  just  value  that  exaggerated 
hatred  of  eecte  whieh  paints  the  Gadiolie  faith  (the  religion  ef  two*. 
•   -  thirds 
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thirds  of  Europe)  as  utterly  incompatiMe  with  fhe  safety^  peace,  ai^ 
order  of  the  world.* — p.  19. 

This  may  seem  very  adroit^  but  it  can,  we  trust,  deceive  no- 
body ;  our  constitution  does  not  quarrel  with  the  Catholics  as  bad 
Christians,  but  as  dangerous  politicians,  and  nobody  ever  denied 
that  they  might  be  good  subjects  *  in  two-thirds  of  Europe*  where 
their  political  tenets  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  govern- 
ments under  which  they  live.  But  is  it  not  droll  that  this  mingled 
eulogy  on  the  religious  and  political  merits  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies,  should  be  addressed  by  one  of  a  body  which  enjoys  its  stalls 
by  having  ousted  the  Priests,  to  a  Princess  of  that  family  which, 
enjoys  the  throne  by  having  ousted  the  Pretender.  If  odd  ami- 
binations  be  wit,  Mr.  Smith  is,  again,  at  his  habitual  pleasantries. 

But  next  to  Mr.  Smith's  apprehension  that  her  Majesty  should 
think  too  hardly  of  the  Catholic  religion,  seems  to  be  his  fear  that 
she  should  become  too  much  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  Evanffelical  Protestants,  or  what  he  formerly  sneered  at 
as  the  ^patent  Christianity  of  Clapham,^ 

^  It  will  be  a  sad  vexation  to  all  loyal  hearts,  and  to  all  rationally 
pious  minds,  if  our  Sovereign  should  fail  into  the  common  error  of  miV 
taking  fanaticism  for  religion;  and  in  this  way  fling  an  air  of  discredit 
upon  real  devotion.  It  is,  I  am  afraid,  unquestionably  the  fault  of  the 
agey  her  youth  and  her  sex  do  not  make  it  more  improbable,  and  the 
warmest  efforts  of  that  description  of  persons  will  not  be  wanting  to 
gain  over  a  convert  so  illustrious,  and  so  important.  Should  this  take 
place,  the  consequences  will  be  serious,  and  distressing — ^the  land  wiU- 
be  inundated  wiUi  hypocrisy — absurdity  will  be  heaped  upon  absurdity 
— there  will  be  a  race  of  folly  and  extravasance  for  royal  favour,  and 
he  who  is  farthest  removed  from  reason,  will  make  the  nearest  approach 
to  distinction :  and  then  follow  the  usual  consequences.' 

We  are  assuredly  no  friends  to  *  fanaticism,'  but  we  fear  ihaX 
Mr.  Smith's  facetious  fancy  may  be  too  prone  to  call  any  d^ree 
of  seriousness  by  that  name.  We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that 
it  really  was  '  ihefaidt  of  the  age^  for  undoubtedly  every  otic— 
we  suppose  even  Mr.  Smith  himself — must  admit  that  it  is  a 
fault  on  the  right  side. 

Such  are  the  topics — all  the  topics — of  Mr.  Smithes  very  short, 
and  yet  to  his  audience,  we  suspect  rather  tedious,  sermon ;  which 
we  have  observed  upon  with  severity  because,  in  the  first  place, 
we  believe  it  to  be  an  obtrusive  and  unconscientious  attempt  tq 
bring  himself  into  royal  notice ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  vapid  commonplaces,  slightly  flavoured 
by  the  gall  of  a  long  professional  disappointment — d^ppointment, 
we  call  it,  according  to  his  own  estimate  of  his  merits — for  those 
who  should  strictly  compare  bis  clerical  preferments  with  his  cle- 
rical deserts,  might  rather  consider  him  to  have  been  scandblouslj 
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favoured.  But  we  will  not  be  therefore  ui^ust  to  him.  There 
is  one  passage  which  we  think  finely  conceived  and  eloquentlj 
expressed. 

*  Though  I  deprecate  the  bad  effects  of  fanaticism,  I  earnestly  pray 
that  our  young  Sovereign  may  evince  herself  to  be  a  person  of  deep 
Religious  feeling:  what  other  cure  has  she  for  all  the  arrogance  and 
vanity  which  her  exalted  position  must  engender  ?  for  all  the  flattery 
and  falsehood  with  which  she  must  be  surrounded  ?  for  all  the  soul- 
corrupting  homage  with  which  she  is  met  at  every  moment  of  her 
existence  ?  what  other  cure  than  to  cast  herself  down  in  darkness  and 
solitude  before  God — to  say  that  she  is  dust  and  ashes — and  to  call 
down  the  pity  of  the  Almighty  upon  her  diflScult  and  dangerous  life. 
This  is  the  antidote  of  kings  against  the  slavery  and  the  baseness  which 
surround  them-^they  should  think  often  of  death,  and  the  folly  and 
nothingness  of  the  world,  and  they  should  humble  their  souls  before  the 
Master  of  masters,  and  the  King  of  kings ;  praying  to  heaven  for  wis- 
dom, and  calm  reflection,  and  for  that  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness 
which  exalts  command  into  an  empire  of  justice,  and  turns  obedience 
into  a  service  of  love.* 

But  this  touching  passage^  and  another  rather  too  pompous  tirade 
which  follows  it^  are  rendered  almost  ludicrous  by  a  blunder  with 
which  the  discourse  concludes. 

'  What  limits  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  native  land,  if  the 
Creator  should  in  his  mercy  have  placed  in  the  heart  of  this  roysd 
woman  the  rudiments  of  wisdom  and  mercy ;  and  if,  giving  them  time 
to  expand,  and  to  bless  our  children's  children  with  her  goodness,  he 
should  grant  to  her  a  long  sojourning  upon  earth,  and  leave  her  to 
reign  over  us  till  she  is  well  stricken  in  vears  ?  What  glory  !  what 
happiness !  what  joy !  what  bounty  of  God  !  I  of  course  can  only  ex- 
pect to  see  the  beginning  of  such  a  splendid  period ;  but  when  I  do  see 
It,  I  shall  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist — "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." ' 

What  can  we  think  of  the  fitness  of  a  man  to  address  his 
Queen  and  his  country  in  the  dogmatical  strain  of  this  pamphlet^ 
who  does  not  know  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old — the 
Psalms  from  the  Gospel— David  from  Simeon, — who  ex^mtiates 
to  pompously  on  the  duty  and  benefit  o(  prayer,  yet  misstates  and 
miscalls  a  portion  of  the  Common  Prayer,  which  he  is  bound  in 
law  and  in  conscience  to  repeat  every  evening  of  his  life,  and 
which,  we  suppose,  there  is  not  one  clergyman  in  England — 
except,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Smith*— that  has  not  by  heart,  and  does 
not  know  to  be  the  gospel  song  of  Simeon,  and  not  a  Jewish 
psalm  of  David — and  thus  this  reverend  iiuttructor  ends  his  ser- 
mon as  he  began  it,  with  a  scriptural  blunder  ! 

We  said  of  him,  thirty  years  ago,  that  he  was  '  obviously  tmac- 

qiujanted  with  his  profession'  (Quart  Rev.,  voL  I,  p.  389).     We 
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fcid  that  his  stock  of  divinity,  being  like  Blender's  love, '  not  great 
in  the  beginning,  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  decrease  it  on  better  ac- 
quaintance.* 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  Mr.  Smith  of  what  once 
before  happened  to  a  bulky  bon  vinant,  who,  in  the  hopes  of  pre^ 
fermerUy  obtruded  himself  into  the  presence  of  his  young  Swereign 
in  the  very  first  moments  of  a  reign : — 

*  Falstaff,  My  King — ^my  Jove — I  sveak  to  thee — my  heart ! 

*  King,  i  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  fall  to  thy  prayers. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man — 
So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old,  and  so  profane ! —    , 
Make  less  thy  body  and  the  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandizing— know  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  twice  wider  than  for  other  men — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest ! 

Set  on .' 

This  advice  is  susceptible  of  an  application,  quite  as  wholesoinc^ 
and  a  good  deal  more  appropriate,  than  that  which  Mr.  Smith  has 
volunteered  to  bestow  on  the  Queen,  through  the  delicate  mediurh 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cheapside. 

But  we  must  return — not  indeed  to  graver  subjects^— -but  to  a 
graver  style  of  discussing  them. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  age,  experience,  and  public 
•ervices  of  the  late  King  had  not  enabled  ham  to  break  tlurough 
the  Lichfield  House  bondage;  and  unless  the  sense  of  the 
country,  on  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament,  shall  restore  her 
Majesty  to  something  of  independence  and  freedom  in  the  exercise 
of  her  royal  prerogatives,  it  will  be  as  idle  to  talk  of  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  Queen  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  for  the  last 
two  years  talked  of  those  of  King  William  IV. 

We  the  more  deeply  desire  this  emancipation,  and  shall  the 
more  gladly  hail  the  Queen's  growing  experience  in  the  execution 
of  her  high  duties ;  because,  in  pur  view  of  the  constitution,  the 
personal  character  of  the  Sovereign  has,  and  ought  to  have,  more 
weight  in  the  Government  than  the  mere  theorists  usually  assign 
to  it.  The  theorists  tell  us  that  the  King  has  no  will,  except  in 
ike  choice  cf  his  minis  ters,  and  some  go  so  &r  as  to  say,  not  even 
there ;  for  that  a  new  minister,  on  accepting  office,  becom^ 
responsible  for  the  dismissal  of  his  predecessor. 

Without  entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these  nice  points,  we 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  practically,  and  in  the  best  and  freshest 
times  of  the  constitution,  the  King — (William  III.  for  iqstance)-^ 
was  no  such  puppet  as  the  strictness  of  this  theory  would  make  him. 
A  King,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  ought  to  know  much  more  of  djs 
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worldng  of  the  machine  of  Goyemment  than  any  man  in  the  country. 
He  is  Uie  centre  to  which  all  busineoE^  gravitates.  He  is  aware  of 
precedents^  and  acquainted  with  motives  of  which  an  individual 
minister,  however  able  and  well  informed^  may  be  ignorant ;  and 
his  elevated  station — while  it  enables  him  to  take  large  and  general 
Tiews^  particularly  of  individual  character — places  him  abovs  any 
personal  interest  in  one  line  of  policy  more  than  another^  ,  H« 
can  have  no  object  in  a  choice  of  measures  but  the  quiet  of  his 
Grovemment  and  the  good  of  his  people^  with  which  his  own 
personal  ease  and  happiness  are  inseparably  interwoven.  Theorists 
may  say  what  they  please^  but  a  Sovereign  so  placed  cannot  be  a 
puppet^  and  must  have  a  real  and  substantial  constitutional  in-^ 
fluence.  He  can,  it  is  true>  do  little  or  nothing  but  by  his 
Ministers ;  but  he  can^  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  constitution,  prevent 
much  that  Ministers  might  be  inclined  to  do;  and  this  is  his 
proper  duty  in  the  machine  of  the  state.  He  is  not  the  moving 
but  the  regulating  power.  The  personal  weight  of  a  really  con-* 
•titntional  King  of  mature  age— of  some  experience  in  publiq 
flc&irs — and  that  knowledge  of  men,  manners,  and  customs  whicht 
with  ordinary  good  sense,  are  more  easily  attained  by  one  in  whom 
all  business  centres  than  is  generally  thought — all  this,  we  say^ 
is  so  much  ballast  keeping  the  vessel  of  the  state  steady  in  its 
bearings,  by  counteracting  the  levity  of  popular  Ministers  and  ora-r 
4ors  forced  by  oratory  alone  into  public  councils ; — the  constant 
^cound^swell  of  discontent,  created  by  the  toil  and  the  hardships 
to  which  the  majority  of  mankind  are  inevitably  doomed — and 
the  periodical  tempests  of  democratic  insanity  to  which  England> 
and,  we  suppose,  every  free  country  is  liable* 

*  Luctantes  ventos,  tempcstatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  ireenat, 
Sceptra  tfinensy  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras ; 
Ni  faciat,  maria,  ac  terras^  cmlumque  profundum 
Quippe  ferant  japidi  secum,  verrantque  per  auras. 
Sed  Pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris : 
Hoc  metuens — molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos 
Imposuit:  Regemque  dedit — qui  foedere  certo 
Et  premere,  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas.* 

The  sea — the  land,  and  Acat?^  itself — that  is,  dijr  strength — our 
glory — our  property,  and  our  religion,  have  been  frequently 
saved  from  revolutionary  convulsion  by  the  private  character  and 
constitutional  authority  of  a  wise  and  conscientious  Sovereign. 

Such  are  the  proper  functions  of  a  King  in  a  representative 
monarchy — functions  of  vast  importance  even  in  times  when  there 
were  other  restrictions  on  popular  violence — ^whem  its  disturbing 
influence  was  hidden  in  deeper  recesses^  -aiid  less  o^Ue  <2r 
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frequent  excitement  and  sudden  explosion.     If  in  former  times 
this  paternal  authority  was  requisite^  and  to  be  exercised  fcedere 
certo, — by  the  nice  tact  of  an  experienced  hand^  how  much  more 
valuable — how  necessary — would  it  now  be,  when  every  institution 
of  tlie  country  is  reeling — when  the  Usts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Notices  that  we  have  mentioned  menace  with  subversion 
every  establishment  in  Chiurch  and  State — ^when 
—  jactamur  gurgite  vasto — 
Excutimur  cursu,  et  coecis  erramusin  undis? 
The  full  measure  of  this  constitutional  protection  is  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  denied  to  us  by  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
Sovereign,  who,  however  judicious  her  education  may  have  been, 
and  however  great  her  natural  capacity — which  we  have  good 
reason  to  belieioe  to  be  excellent, — cannot — in  the  most  favourable 
possibility — be  fully  acquainted   with    the  extent   of  her  inte- 
rests or  her  duties  in  the  present  chaos  of  public  afiairs.     She 
has,  of  necessity,  accepted  the  guidance  of  those  whom  she  found 
at  the  helm,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  she  may  be  at  present  satis* 
fied  with  what  chance  has  given  her ;  but  the  Constitution  re- 
quires, and  it  behoves  the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the  country, 
to  provide  that  she  shall  have  the  power  of  a  choice.     This  is  now 
the  urgent  duty  of  the  Constituencies, — it  is  a  duty  which  has  for- 
merly devolved  upon  their  predecessors,  and  which  was  performed 
in  memorable  circumstances,  and  with  honourable  results.     No 
two  periods  of  history  can  be  exactly  alike ;  there  will  be,  of  course, 
a  difference  of  personal  talents,  tempers,  and  motives,  but  there 
may  be  a  near  approximation  of  principles,  and  a  strong  ana- 
logy in  circumstances  and  parties.     We  were  lately  struck — w^hile 
reading  some  of  the   controversial  publications  relative  to  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — with  a  curious  passage, 
in  which  the  Whigs, — whom  the  Queen  had  found  in  office,  and 
whom  she  for  a  time  continued, — complained  that  the  Tories  had 
given  her  Majesty  such  unconstitutional  and  insidious  advice  as 
the  following : — 

*  That  ilie  Queen  should  not  give  up  herself  and  her  power  into  the 
hands  of  any  Junto  whatsoever  without  reserve — that  she  might  reign 
for  herself  and  judge  for  herself— that  her  subjects^  without  distinct 
tion^  might  have  access  to  her — thai  all  might  be  reconciled  to  her 
and  to  each  other :  in  short,  that  she  migJU  be  fully  instructed  both 
in  the  character  of  persons  and  in  matters  of  fact,  and  act  as  well 
by  Knowledge  as  Advice.' — ^The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  in  answer 
to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.— p.  262.     £d.  1742. 

Such  was  the  Tory  advice  of  that  day ;  which  gave  as  much 
offence  to  the  contemporary  Whigs  as,  we  suppose,  the  very  quo- 
tation will  now  give  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues :  but  it 
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was  ratified  at  the  ensuing  election  by  the  voice  of  the  people;  and 
deeply  mortified  and  alanned  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  shall 
we  be,  if  in  the  present  more  critical,  more  vital  struggle — between 
stability  and  innovation — between  Protestantism  and  Popery — be* 
tween  monarchy  and  democracy — between  constitution  and  revo- 
lution—deeply mortified  and  alarmed  shall  we  be  if  the  Consti- 
tuencies of  England  do  not  emulate  the  loyalty,  the  justice,  and 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  by  purging  the  House  of  Commons 
of  those  ridiculous  and  disreputable  persons,  whom  impudence, 
accident,  and  delusion,  have  so  egreglously  misplaced  amongst  the 
legislators  of  the  land.  The  defeat  of  twenty  candidates — the 
most  notoriously  unfit  by  the  absence  of  property,  integrity,  talent, 
or  even  education — is  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  harmony 
between  the  organic  powers  of  the  state — to  enable  the  constitu- 
tional machine  to  do  the  business  of  the  people — and  to  vindicate 
for  their  young  Queen — the  object  of  their  affection  and  their 
pride — her  birthright  of  liberty — her  personal  independence! 
We  anticipate  that  they  will  do  so — ^that  they  will  protect,  like 
gallant  Englishmen,  the  august  and  interesting  being  whose  sex 
and  age  render  her,  at  the  moment,  unable  to  protect  herself — 
that  they  will,  as  depositories  of  constitutional  power,  take  care 
that  those  whom  accident  has  made  her  Ministers  shall  not,  by 
intrigue,  however  skilful,  or  violence,  however  disguised,  become 
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Aet.  I. — 1.  A  Description  of  the  Part  of  DeioonJdre  bordering  on 
the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy  ;  its  Natural  History,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Superstitions,  Scenerj/,  Antiqtuties,  Biography  of  Eminent 
Persons,  ^c.  Sfc.  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  Robert  Soutiieu,  Esq. 
By  Mrs,  Bray,  Author  of  '  Travels  in  Normandy/  '  Fitz  of 
FitE-Ford;  •  The  Talba/  •  De  Foix/  &c.     3  vob.  1836. 

2.  A  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Summer  of  1835.  By  l%r  Greorge  Head,  Author  of 
'  Forest  Scenes,  and  Incidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America.* 
Second  Edition.     Vol.  I.  1836. 

3.  A  Home  Tour  through  various  parts  of  ike  United  Kingdom 
— being  a  continuation  of  the '  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufac- 
turing Districts.^  Also  'Memoirs  of  an  Assistant  Comsnissary- 
General:     By  Sir  George  Head.    Vol.  H.   1837. 

Ttf'RS.  BRAY,  who  is  well  known  by  her  novels  and  her  very 
-^-^  pleasing  account  of  the  self-taught  poetess  Maty  Colling, 
has  aimed  in  these  volumes  at  combining  more  of  general  interest 
with  local  history  than  topographical  works  are  commonly  found 
to  possess.  For  this  the  tract  of  country  which  she  describes 
aSn^  peculiar  advantages,  being  a  remarkable  part  of  one  (rf*  the 
finest  counties  in  Ei^kmd.  The  good  old  vicar  ot  Berry  Pome- 
roy,  who  thought  himself  fortunate  in  having  been  bora  as  well 
as  beneficed  in  Devonshire,  praises  his  native  shire  for  'yielding  a 
great  abundance  of  all  things  which  the  air,  earth,  or  water  can 
afford  fOT  the  use  of  man;  and  that  not  only,*  he  says,  'as  to 
necessaries,  but  delicacies  also;  insomuch  (without  envy  be  it 
spoken),  what  has  been  avouched  of  England  in  general,  may  be 
applicable  to  this  county  in  particular,  that  she  can  live  better  of 
nerself,  without  being  beholden  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  than 
that  can  subsist  withmit  being  obliged  to  her.  And  whereas  Dr. 
Fuller,  speaking  of  the  Worthies  of  England  ia  general,  bids  us 
to  observe  how  each  county  is  innated  with  a  particular  genius, 
inclining  the  natives  thereof  to  be  dexterous,  some  in  one  profes- 
sion, some  in  another— one  carrying  away  the  credit  for  soldiers, 
another  for  seamen,  another  for  lawyers,  another  for  divines,  how 
might  I  bid  you  take  notice,  and  without  vanity,  too,  that  such  is 
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the  genius  of  Devon^  it  seems  equally  propense  and  indinable 
unto  all?' 

It  would  be  well  if  a  determination  to  make  the  best  of  every 
thing  was  as  commonly  found  among  the  rest  of  mankind  as  H  is 
in  local  historians  and  biographers.  To  see  nothing  but  what  is 
good  is  impossible,  and  to  say  nothing  but  what  is  good  would  be 
deceitful ;  but  it  is  the  part  both  of  wisdom  and  of  charity  to  see 
all  that ,  there  is,  and  to  say  all  that  we  can.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  latent  good  which  must  be  looked  for  before  it  can  be 
found,  but  which  is  wcHth  finding,  and  therefore  worth  lookii^ 
for.  Mrs.  Bray  describes  her  own  region  in  the  same  cheerful 
spirit  with  which  she  has  explored  it,  making  the  best  of  its  few 
disagreeables,  and  heartily  enjoying  the  much  that  is  enjoyable. 
*  I  have  invariably  found,*  she  says,  'with  persons  who  rather 
choose  to  see  the  faults  and  deficiencies  than  to  trace  the  advan* 
tages  either  of  the  natural  or  the  moral  world,  that  whenever  I 
speak  in  praise  of  Devonshire,  or  of  Tavistock  in  particular,  they 
oppose  to  such  commendation  the  climate,  and  ask  me  how  I  ean 
be  partial  to  a  place  so  constantly  exposed  to  rain?'  Charles  IL» 
when  any  one  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  used  to  say  he  was 
sure  it  was  raining  at  Tavistock.  Some  unknown  poet,  who 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  well  contented  with  his  iK>sition  as 
Mrs.  Bray,  has  thus  described  the  Devonshire  climate : — 

^  The  west  wind  always  brings  wet  weather, 

The  east  wind  wet  and  cold  together, 

The  south  wind  surely  brings  us  rain. 

The  north  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

If  the  sun  in  red  should  set, 

The  next  day  surely  will  be  wet ; 

If  the  sun  should  set  in  gray. 

The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day.* 
Common,  however,  as  rainy  weather  is,  a 'Storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  is  believed  by  the  peasantry  to  be  preternatural ;  they 
call  it  conjuring  time,  and  say  that  at  such  times,  somewhere  or 
other  in  the  country,  '  there  is  a  parson  a  laying  of  a  spirit  all  in 
the  Red  Sea,  by  a  talking  of  Latin  to  it,  his  clerK  after  each  word 
ever  saying  Amen.'  The  peasantry,  however,  are  said  to  have 
been  taught  this.  Mr.  Polwhele  says,  that  within  his  remem- 
brance there  were  conjuring  parsons,  and  that  he  could  mention 
the  names  of  several  whose  influence  over  their  flock  was  solely 
attributable  to  their  pretensions  of  this  kind.  These  must  have 
been  men  who  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  exorcising  at  first,  that 
they  might  not  seem  inferior  to  their  Romish  predecessors,  and 
who  continued  the  pretension  because  they  found  it  profitable, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  half  believed  in  it  themselves.' 
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^Bftdtt  our dimstt  maj be/ says  Mrs.  Bray,  ^ it  has, nevcrtbdess, 
its  redeeming  ({ualities ;  and,  amongst  others,  assuredly  it  teaches  us  to 
knoir  the  ralue  of  a  good  thing  wh^  we  have  it,  a  virtue  getting  some- 
what acarca  in  these  times;  for  a  real  fine,  dry,  sun-shiny  day  in  Tavi* 
stock  can  never  pass  unnoticed ;  all  living  things  rejoice  in  it ;  and  tiie 
rivers  run  and  ki^  and  sparkle  with  such  brilliancv,  and  ofier  so  much 
to  delight  the  eye  and  cheer  the  spirits,  that  the  clouds  and  the  damp 
and  the  rain  that  helped  to  render  them  so  full  and  flowing,  are  all  for* 
gotten  in  the  gladness  of  the  genial  hour ;  and  the  animals,  and  the 
birds,  with  the  insect  tribe  (which  is  here  so  numerous  and  varied) 
play,  or  sing,  or  flutter  about  with  a  vivacity  that  would  almost  make 
one  believe  they  hailed  a  fine  day  aa  truly  as  would  King  Charles, 
could  he  have  met  with  such  a  recreation  on  the  banks  of  old  Tavy.'— ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  6. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  mildness  of  the  climate,  some 
reniarkable  instances  of  its  occasional  severity  are  related  in  these 
volumes.  Some  favourite  swans  who  were  in  possession  of  a  piece 
of  water  which  had  formed  part  of  the  stew  ponds  of  Tavistock 
Abbey^  were  killed  there  by  a  sudden  frost.  Their  owner  was 
once*  snow-bound  for  three  weeks  at  a  comfortless  little  inn,  then 
the  only  one,  atMoretonHampstead';  morcfortunate^  however,  in 
hia  quarters  than  a  traveller  who^  in  attempting  to  cross  the  sstkna 
trac^  of  country  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  frost,  was  overtaken 
by  a  great  snow  storm  as  night  was  drawing  on,  reached  a  solitary 
cottage  on  the  moor^  and  asked  to  be  taken  in  for  the  night.  He 
found  there  an  old  woman  and  her  son,  a  sturdy  peasant,  who 
was  smoking  his  pipe  over  a  great  fire.  There  were  but  two  beds 
in  the  cottage,  and  the  son  ofiered  to  give  up  his  own  and  sleep 
himself  on  the  settle  in  the  chimney  comer. 

*  The  good  dame  busied  herself  in  preparing  such  food  as  the  house 
could  afford  for  the  stranger's  supper;  and  at  length  he  retired  to  rest. 
Neither  the  room  nor  t^e  bedding  were  such  as  promised  much  comfort 
to  a  person  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  polished  life ;  but  as  most 
things  derive  their  value  from  comparison,  even  so  did  these  mean 
lodgings,  for  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  possessed  of  all  that  heart 
could  desire,  when  he  reflected  how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  being  per- 
haps frozen  to  death  that  night  on  the  bleak  moor.  Before  going  to 
rest  be  had  observed  in  the  chamber  a  large  oak-chest :  it  was  somewhat 
curious  in  form  and  ornament,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  of  very 
great  antiquity.  He  noticed  or  made  some  remarks  upon  it  to  the  old 
woman  who  had  lighted  him  up  stairs  in  order  to  see  that  all  things  in 
his  chamber  might  be  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  admit  for 
his  repose.  There  was  something,  he  thought,  shy  and  odd  about  the 
manner  of  the  woman  when  he  observed  the  chest ;  and,  after  she  wa^ 
ffone,  he  had  half  a  mind  to  take  a  peep  into  it.  Had  he  been  a  daughter 
mstead  of  a  son  of  Eve  he  would  roost  likely  have  done  so ;  but,  as  it 
was,  he  fOTbore,  and  went  to  bed  as  fast  as  he  could.     He  felt  cold  and 
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miserable,  and  wlio  tkat  does  aa  can  ever  hope  for  a  aonnd  or  refreahing 
aleep?  His  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  for  the  woman  and  the 
chest  haunted  him  in  his  dreams ;  and  a  hollow  sound,  as  if  bdund  hm 
bcxl's  head,  suddenly  stuted  him  out  of  his  first  sleep,  when  a  circian- 
stance  occurred  which,  like  the  ominous  voice  to  Macbeth,  forbade  him 
to  sleep  more.  As  he  started  up  in  bed,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
old  chest  that  had  troubled  him  in  his  dreams.  There  it  lav  in  the  sil* 
very  sUence  of  the  moonlight,  looking  cold  and  white,  and,  ccnmected 
wim  his  dream,  a  provoking  and  even  alarming  object  of  his  curiosity. 
And  then  he  thought  of  the  hollow  sound  which  seemed  to  call  him 
finmi  his  repose,  and  the  old  wonaan's  odd  manner  when  he  hsd  talked 
to  her  about  the  chest,  and  the  resorve  of  her  sturdy  son,  and,  in  ahint, 
the  traveller's  own  imagination  supplied  a  thousand  subjects  of  t^ror  ; 
indeed  so  active  did  it  now  become  in  these  moments  of  alarm  that  it 
gave  a  tongue  to  the  very  silence  of  the  night,  and  action  even  to  the 
most  inanimate  things ;  for  he  looked  and  locked  again,  till  he  actually 
fancied  the  lid  of  the  chest  began  to  move  slowly  up  before  his  eyes ! 

*  He  could  endure  no  more ;  but,  starting  nrom  his  bed,  he  rushed 
forward,  grasped  the  lid  with  trembling  hands,  and  raised  it  up  at  once. 
Who  shall  speak  his  feelings  when  he  beheld  what  that  fatal  chest  now 
disclosed? — a  human  corpse,  stiff  and  cold,  lay  before  his  sight!  So 
much  was  he  overcome  wiUi  the  horror  of  his  feelings,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  he  could  once  more  reach  the  bed.  How  he  passed 
the  rest  of  the  night  he  scarcely  remembered ;  but  (me  thought,  Iwt  one 
fear,  possessed  and  agonized  nis  whc^e  soul.  He  was  in  the  house  of 
murderers!  he  was  a  devoted  victim!  there  was  no  escape:  for  where, 
even  if  he  left  the  chamber,  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  night,  where 
should  he  find  shelter,  on  the  vast,  frozen,  and  desolate  moor?  He  had 
no  arms,  he  had  no  means  of  flight ;  for  if  plunder  and  murder  might 
be  designed,  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  pass  out,  when  the  young  man 
(now,  in  his  apprehension,  a  common  trafficker  in  the  blood  of  the  help- 
less) slept  in  the  only  room  below,  and  through  which  he  most  pasa  if 
he  stirred  from  where  he  was.  To  dwell  on  the  thoughts  and  fodings 
of  the  traveller  during  that  night  of  terror  would  be  an  oidksa  task ; 
rather  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  it  was  with  tlie  utmost  thankfulBeBB, 
and  not  without  some  sur^nrise,  that  he  found  himself  alive  and  4indb- 
turbed  by  any  midn^ht  assassin,  when  the  sun  once  more  arose  and 
threw  the  cheerfol  light  of  day  over  the  monotonous  desolation  of  the 
moor.  Under  any  circumstances,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, 
there  is  pleasure  and  animation  in  the  morning ;  like  hope  in  the  young 
heart,  it  renders  all  things  beautiful.  If  such  are  its  effects  under  oidi* 
nary  circumstances,  what  must  it  have  been  to  our  traveller,  who  hailed 
the  renewed  day  as  an  assurance  of  renewed  safety  to  his  own  life?  He 
determined,  however,  to  hasten  away;  to  pay  liberally,  hut  to  avoid 
doing  or  saying  anything  to  awaken  suspicion. 

*  On  descending  to  the  kitchen  he  found  the  old  woman  and  her  son 
busily  employed  in  preparing  no  odier  fate  for  him  than  that  of  a  good 
breakfast;  and  the  son,  who  the  night  before  was.profaaUy  tired  mxt 
with  labour,  had  now  lost  what  the  gendeman  foncied  to  have  been  a 
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^my  sii^y  bvmomr.  He  gave  his  guegt  a  coantry  8ahitatioii»  and  hopbg 
**hi8  honour^  had  found  good  rest,  proceeded  to  recommend  the  break-* 
fiist  in  the  true  spirit,  though  in  a  rough  phrase,  of  honest  hoM)itality ; 
particularly  praising  the  broiled  bacon,  as  **  Mother  was  reckoned  to 
have  a  curious  hand  at  salting  un  in." 

*  Daylight,  civili^,  and  broiled  bacon,  the  traveller  now  found  to  be 
most  excellent  remedies  against  the  terrors,  both  real  and  otherwise,  of 
his  own  imagination.  The  fright  had  disturbed  his  nerves,  but  the 
keen  air  of  those  high  regions,  and  the  savoury  smell  of  a  fine  smoking 
rasher,  were  great  restoratives.  And  as  none  but  heroes  of  the  old 
school  of  romance  ever  live  without  eating,  I  must  say  our  gentleman 
gave  convincing  proofs  that  he  understood  very  well  the  exercise  of  the 
knife  and  fork.  Indeed  so  much  did  he  feel  re^assured  and  elevated  by 
the  total  extinction  of  all  his  personal  fears,  that,  just  as  the  good  wo- 
man was  broiling  him  another  rasher,  he  out  with  the  secret  of  the 
chest,  and  let  them  know  that  he  had  been  somewhat  surprised  by  its 
contents ;  venturing  to  ask,  in  a  friendly  tone,  for  an  explanation  of 
so  remarkable  a  circumstance.  ^'  Bless  your  heart,  your  honour,  'tis 
nothing  at  all,"  said  the  young  man,  *^ 'tis  only  fiiyther !"  "Father! 
your  father !"  cried  the  traveller,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?"  •*  Why  you 
see,  your  honour,''  replied  the  peasant,  "the  snaw  being  so  thick,  and 
making  the  roads  so  cledgey-like,  when  old  fayther  died,  two  weeks 
agon,  we  couldn't  carry  un  to  Tavistock  to  bury  un ;  and  so  mother 
put  un  in  the  old  box,  and  salted  un  in :  mother's  a  fine  hand  at  salting 
un  in."  '—vol.  i.  pp.  29 — 32. 

There  are  now  as  good  roads  in  the  Devonshire  highlands^  as  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain ;  but  in  inclement  or  misty  weather 
Dartmoor  will  always  have  its  perils  for  horsemen  or  foot  travel- 
lers. There  is  not  only  the  danger  of  being  storm-stricken,  or 
lost  in  the  snow,  which  is  common  to  all  high  and  open  countries, 
but  that  of  the  bogs,  concerning  which  there  are  stories  enough 
to  have  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Dartmoor  stables.  The 
Pixies  have  the  credit  of  leading  into  these  quagmires  those  who 
^-disturb  their  ancient  solitary  reign,*— solitary  as  r^ards  the  reign, 
ihotigh  the  imps  themselves  are  sufficiently  social  and  gregarious. 
Their  propensity  to  play  these  tricks*  upon  travellers  seems  rather 
to  favour  Brand's  explanation  of  the  name  as  Pucks  or  Pucksies, 
an  opinion  which  is  supported  in  that  singularly  curious  work  the 
Faery  Mythology.  Tins  sort  of  double  plural  is  common  in  some 
of  our  diidects.  A  farmer  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  actually 
believed  that  the  persons  spoken  of  so  freq^uently  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Scribes  were  such  Fairieses  as  made  the 
rings  in  his  meadows  in  their  nightly  dances.  Pucksies  is  just 
sndi  a  plural,  and  Pixies  may  be  only  a  provincial  pronunciation  of 
the  same  word.  Mrs.  Bray  thinks  that  Pixy  is  more  like  Pigmy 
bat  pigmies  are  less  Hkely  to  have  been  beard  of  in  our  faery 
land.     Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell,  in  his  work  upon  the  darker 
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supersiitionft  of  Scotland,  says,  that '  the  yulitftt*,  e¥Wi  in  bis  earlier 
years,  ascribed  the  ori^n  of  Linlithgow  Palace  to  an  andeiit 
diminutive  race,  the  Paichs,  endowed  with  extraordinary  strength, 
and  capable  of  the  greatest  efibrts  in  the  shortest  time,  as  evinced 
by  the  erection  of  that  structure/  These  Paichs,  however,  seem 
rather  to  have  been  Picts  than  Pixies,  for  a  spot  in  that  district, 
called  Paich's  Hole,  is  '  the  reputed  site  of  a  battle.* 

Mrs.  Bray  thinks  that  '  the  Pixies  are  certainly  a  distinct  race 
from  the  fairies,  because  the  elders  among  the  more  knowing 
peasantry  will  invariably  tell  you,  if  you  ask  them  what  Pixies 
really  may  be,  that  they  are  the  souls  of  infants  who  were  so  un- 
happy as  to  die  unbaptized.'  Everything,  however,  which  is 
attributed  to  fairies  in  other  parts  of  England  is  attributed  to 
Pixies  in  Devonshire.  They  steal  children,  they  lead  travellers 
astray,  they  delude  miners,  they  reward  good  housewives  and 
punish  idle  ones,  and  make  rings  on  the  turf  where  they  dance. 
The  good  people  affirm  that  of  late  years  the  Pixies  are  conjured 
away  to  their  own  domains  and  held  tolerably  fast  there ;  and  the 
reason  they  give  for  this  is,  that  the  burial  service  is  much  enlarged 
to  what  it  was  in  former  days,  and  the  clergv  much  more  learned. 
A  more  extraordinary  hypothesis  concermng  them,  which  was 
advanced  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cririe,  seems  not  to  have 
been  heard  of  in  the  west. 

*  Most  of  the  traditional  stories  respecting  ^ries,'  says  the  doctor, 
^  especially  such  as  represented  them  as  embodied  spirits,  might  perhqw 
be  accounted  for  upon  supposing  that  the  Druids,  or  rather  Bome  con- 
auered  aborigines,  had  fled  from  their  enemies  and  taken  iip  their  resi- 
dence in  thoie  subterraneous  dwellings  so  frequently  discovered  in 
digging  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  called  Picts* 
Houses.  Covered  with  artificial  mounds,  they  were  generally  green 
hills.  When  the  country  came  to  be  inhabited  around  them,  a  regard 
for  their  own  safety  would  induce  them  to  be  hid  by  day,  and  to  come 
abroad  only  in  the  night.  It  Would  be  of  consequence  if  at  any  time 
their  occasions  should  force  them  abroad  in  daylight  that  their  dothing 
should  be  as  like  the  ground 'as  possible;  heuce  they  were  always 
dressed  in  green.  Their  narrow  dwellings  kept  them  much  con6ned 
by  day ;  but  the  exercise  of  dancing  by  moonlight  must  have  been  to 
them  most  delightful,  and  frequendy  repeated  in  remote  glens  and  se- 
questered places.  Hence  also  their  music  by  night  in  the  open  air ,  bv 
day  in  their  dwellings  it  must  have  betrayed  them.  Hence  also  in  dark 
nights  those  gleams  of  light  which  were  necessary  to  find  their  way  to 
water,  or  anything  else  they  might  need.  Their  stock  of  provisions 
might  at  times  run  short;  hence  their  females  appearing  in  green 
gowns,  borrowing  oatmeal  and  repaying  it.  Their  families,  in  that  con- 
fined state  of  life,  from  putrid  or  infectious  diseases,  might  become  thin 
or  wear  away ;  and  hence  their  carrying  off  Women  and  children  to 
recruit  their  stock;  hence  also  the  rettum  of  those  carried  off,  being 
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permitted  to  depart,  alt^  seyeral  years  of  abeence  from  their  own  fami* 
lies^  under  a  prpmise  of  keeping  their  secret.  Difficulties  may  be 
started ;  but  such  a  supposition  serves  to  accoiuit  for  stories  that  passed 
current  with  people  who,  though  superstitious  and  apt  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  their  own  imaginations,  were  not  indifferent  with  regard  to 
What  they  thought  to  be  truth,  more  than  people  of  the  present  age.' 

Dr.  Cririe  adds :  '  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  fairy 
tales  of  Scotland  are  widely  different  from  those  we  generally 
find  in  books.'  No  part  of  Scotland,  however,  would  have  afforded 
better  cover  for  his  dancing  Druids  in  Lincoln  green  than  Dart- 
moor, nor  upon  this  most  mar\'ellously  absurd  supposition  is 
there  any  place  where  they  would  have  been  more  likely  to  earth 
(hemselves  than  in  what  was  peculiarly  their  own  ground.  In  no 
other  part  of  England  are  there  so  many  Druidical  monuments 
remaining  as  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  once  called  West  Wales.  The 
discoveries  which  Mr.  Bray  has  made  among  the  rocks  at  Dartmoor 
warrant  the  assertion  in  these  volume;$.  that  perhaps  there  was 
not  a  more  celebrated  station  of  Druidism  in  the  island ;  one 
reason  for  this  being  the  facilities  which  the  masses  of  granite, 
everywhere  strewn  throughout  the  moor,  and  the  tors  that  crowned 
the  summits  of  every  hill,  afforded  for  the  purposes  of  their  altars, 
circles,  obelisks,  cromlechs,  and  logans. 

•  But,*  says  Mrs.  Bray,  '  they  who,  like  the  Druids  themselves,  have 
been  accustomed  to  pay  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  to  that  primitive 
and  most  noble  structure  Stonehenge,  may  here  exclaim, — ^**  If  this  be 
true,  how  is  it  that  you  have  no  such  memorial  of  equal  magnitude  on 
Dartmoor?'*  To  this  I  answer,  Stonehenge  (like  Camac  in  Britanny. 
which  I  have  cursorily  visited  and  described*)  stands  on  a  plain :  it 
required,  therefore,  such  a  structure  to  ^ve  to  the  ceremonies  of  Dru- 
idical worship  that  awful  and  imposing  effect  which  Tacitus  so  repeat^ 
edly  implies  to  have  formed  the  chief  character  of  their  religious 
mysteries.  On  ^e  plains  of  Salisbury  nature  had  done  nothing  for  the 
Iprandeur  of  Druidism,  and  art  did  alL  On  Dartmoor  the  priests  of 
file  Britons  appropriated  the  tors  themselves  as  templesy  erected  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  with  such  majesty,  that  their  circles  were  only  me- 
morials of  their  consecration :  so  that  what  in  level  countries  became 
the  most  imposing  object,  was  here  considered  as  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference.  In  such  scenes  a  Stonehenge  would  have  dwindled 
in  comparison  with  the  granite  tors  into  perfect  insignificance ;  it  would 
have  been  as  a  pyramid  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  The  architects  of 
Egyi^,  hke  the  Druids  of  Salisbury  Plain,  had  a  level  country  to  contend 
with,  and  they  gave  to  it  the  glory  of  mountains,  as  far  as  art  may  be 
said  to  imitate  nature  in  the  efieet  of  her  most  stupendous  works. 
Whoever  attentiviely  exaihines  the  tors  and  vestiges  of  antiquity  on 
Dartmoor  will  soon  be  convinced  that  art  was  but  very  slightly  em- 

•*  In  *<  Letters  wiitten  during  a  Tour  through  Normandy  and  Britanny  in 
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The  granite  tors^  which  give  Dartmoor  its  peculiar  character, 
are  mosUy  found  on  its  summits ;  they  are  rocks  which  '  lie  piled, 
mass  on  mass,  in  horizontal  strata.*  Mr.  Bray,  when  very  young, 
was  the  first  person  who  explored  the  remains  of  British  antiquity 
on  the  moor,  and  upon  most  of  these  tors  he  has  found  rode 
basins,  evidently  the  work  of  man,  such  as  Borlase  describes 
in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in  places  where,  they  are  now  covered 
by  every  full  tide,  though  they  were  considerably  above  high- water 
level  when  the  basins  were  wrought  in  them.  In  clearing  one  of 
these  basins  from  the  moss  and  mould  with  which  it  was  filled^ 
Mr.  Bray  accidentally  discovered  one  of  those  logans,  or  roddng* 
atones  which  the  Druids  made  so  much  use  of  in  their  priestcraft, 
ix  law-craft.  For  want  of  instruments,  his  companion  kicked 
away  the  earth  with  his  heels,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  large  flat 
atone^  eleven  feet  long  and  nine  in  breadth,  divided  by  a  Assure, 
and  at  every  stroke  of  his  heel,  the  part  on  which  be  sat  shook, 
and  was  heard  to  strike  the  rock  below. 

The  Western  Britons  seem  to  have  been  less  disturbed  by  wars 
during  the  Heptarchy  than  any  other  people  in  the  island,  and 
not,  .like  their  brethren  in  Wales,  to  have  been  engaged  in  intes- 
tine stru^les.  They  bordered  only  upon  Wessex,  which  wac  gene- 
rally the  best  governed  of  the  Angfo-Saxon  kingdoms,  was  strong 
enough  for  the  most  part  to  make  them  quiet  neighbours,  and  was 
too  much  occupied,  on  the  other  side,  to  think  of  molesting  them. 
Exeter,  till  the  time  of  Athelstan,  was  held  jointly  by  the  JSritons 
and  West  Saxons,  {Bquojure,  as  Friburg,  in  Switzerland,  is  at  this 
day  divided  between  two  languages.  The  Druids,  or  rather  the 
Bards,  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  the  old  religion,  which 
they  had  laboured,  with  some  success,  to  revive,  when  they  were 
delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Rraians.  Athelstan  extended 
his  borders  to  the  Tamar,-  confining  the  -West  Welsh  to  Cornwall? 
how  long  the  Drmdical  system  was  kept  up  there  among  the 
initiated,  or  retained  its  influence  among  the  people,  there  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  so  little  is  known  of  Cornish  history, 
and  so  little  has  been  preserved  in  the  Cornish  language. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Archseologia,  inviting  the  anti- 
quary's attention  to  the  British  antiquitiea  in  Derbyshire,  adds, 
'  be  will  have  to  lament  that  while  the  turnpike  roads  facilitate 
bis  visit;  the  barbarity  of  turnpike  surveyors  will  destroy  the  objects 
of  his  seafTch;  barrows,  Drtiidical  temples,  rocking-stones,  and 
whatever  eomes  in'  their  way,  fall  a  prey  to  their  sacril^ioua 
hands.'  Of  five  remaining  stones  at  Abury,  four  were  demohahed 
not  long  ago  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  roads.'    Be^ 
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tivoen  ittilitariMikm  and  mischief,  wfascb,  in  other  things  as  in  tins, 
tend  to  the  same  effect,  monuments  of  antiquity  have  little  chance 
now  of  being  preserved  unless  something  is  to  be  gained  by  pre* 
sehring  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  volumes  and 
Mr.  Bray*s  Dmidical  researdies,  will  draw  many  tourists  to  Dart* 
moor,  and  the  authoress  expresses  a  hope  that  sufficient  interest 
may  be  excited  to  check  the  unfeeling  spoliation  which  has  of  late 
been  so  rapidly  carried  on : — 

•  When  we  find  on  Dartmoor  masses  of  granite,  buried  under  the 
earth,  and  resting  upon  its  surfJEice, — ^here  lying  close  to  the  road,  and 
there  impeding  the  culture  of  its  soil — surely  it  would  be  better  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  commerce  from  sources  like  these,  than  to  despoil  (as 
they  are  now  doing)  the  summits  of  its  eminences,— of  those  very  tors 
that  give  beauty  and  majesty  to  the  desolation  of  the  moor.  The  cairns, 
— ^the  obelisks, — the  circles,  and  the  poor  remains  of  British  huts,  might 
be  permitted  to  last  out  their  day,  and  to  suffer  from  no  other  assaults 
than  those  which  are  inevitable — time  and  tempest ;  and  these  are  ene- 
mies that  will  not  pass  over  them  in  vain.  Dartmoor  has,  indeed,  been 
a  field  to  the  spoiler ;  and  many  of  its  most  interesting  memorials  have 
been  destroyed  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  for  during  those 
periods,  vast  walls  of  stones,  piled  loosely  together  without  cement,  and 
extending,  in  every  direction,  for  many  miles,  have  been  placed  up  as 
bomidaries  or  enclosures  for  catde.  This  great  donandfor  stones  caused 
the  Workmen  to  remove  those  which  lay,  as  it  were,  ready  to  their  hand : 
you  may  judge,  therefore,  what  havoc  it  made  with  the  circles,  cairns, 
and  cromlechs.  Others — such  as  were  straight  and  tall — ^have  been 
carried  off  <so  the  people  of  the  moor  tell  me)  to  make  rubbiug-posts  for 
cattle,  a  rubbing-post  being  sometimes  called  "  cows'  comfort "  in 
Devon.* — vol.  i.  pp.  52 — 54. 

The  indignation  which  was  expressed  sotee  years  ago,  when  a 
naval  officer  threw  down,  the  logan  near  the  Land*s-End,  and  the 
orders  which  he  received  from  thei^dmiralty  to  repair,  if  possible, 
apd  at  his  own  expense,  the  mischief  he  had  done,  manifested  a 
preper  feeling  on  the  subject  in  the  public  press  and  in  the 
government;  yet  mischief  is  so  contagious,  that  the  people  of 
the  nearest  hamlet,  who  derive  some  advantage  by  conducting 
strangers  to  the  spot,  have  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  stone 
by  iron  chains* 

The  replacement  of  that  rocking-stone  was  a  most  impressive 
sight.  Greater  multitudes  than  were  ever  before  collected  en 
tl^t  wild  coast  were  assembled  to  behold  an  attempt  which  re- 
quired all  the  skill  and  coolness  of  British  seamen.  When  the 
rock  had  been  raised,  the  person  who  directed  the  proceedii^ 
adced  of  the  spectators,  wlnle  it  was  yet  suspended,,  whedier  it 
was  in  the  exact  position?  One  man  who  seemed  to  speak  with 
the  certainty  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  to  whose  jiidgement 
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ethers  deferred,  advised  &  little  movement  to  one  8ide>  and  what 
his  approbation  was  given,  the  stone  was  let  down.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done^  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  replacing  it 
fell  on  their  knees  and  thanked  God  that  no  life  had  been  lost ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  rose  from  this  act  of  spontaneous  devotion, 
that  the  multitude,  who  had  been  kept  silent,  first  by  expectant 
suspense,  and  then  by  the  devotional  feelings  which  they  partook, 
filled  the  air  with  their  huzzas ! 

Davies,  of  Olveston,  whose  Celtic  Researches  and  Mythology 
of  the  Druids  are  full  of  that  curious  information  which  is  pre- 
served nowhere  but  in  the  Welsh  remains,  advances  an  opinion 
that  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the  Druids  received  its  heathen 
corruptions  from  the  Phoenicians  by  way  of  Cornwall.  But  not- 
withstanding the  intercourse  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Cornwall, 
there  is  more  reason  for  supposing  that  the  corruption  was  of* 
earlier  origin  in  Ireland,  where  Baal  was  the  name  of  the  God 
they  worshiped — a  name  which  not  xxmnj  years  ago  was  held  up 
for  veneration  in  that  clumsiest  and  most  impudent  of  all  suppo- 
sititious works,  O'Connor's  Chronicles  of  Erin.  But  many  traces 
to  the  Phoenicians  have  been  found  in  Ireland.  General  Val- 
lancey,  indeed,  supposes  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  that  island 
were  Canaanites  flying  from  Joshua.  That  some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  of  that  storJc  seems  as  probable  as  anything  of  such 
remote  antiquity  can  be  of  which  there  are  no  existing  records ; 
and  with  them  the  worst  corruptions  of  heathen  worship  would  be 
introduced.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Whitaker,  of  Manchester, 
that  the  word  *  Druid '  retains  no  marks  of  honour  in  any  of  the 
British  dialects,  all  the  derivations  from  it  relating  either  to 
magic,  or  to  lewdness-^o  the  former  in  Irish  only,  exclusively 
to  the  latter  in  Welsh  and  Cornish.  But  though  the  old  English 
and  French  word  druerie,  in  its  later  signification,  might  be  ad- 
duced to  support  this  assertion,  it  bore  a  better  meaning  in  its 
earlier  use,  and  there  are  words  in  the  glossaries  denoting  truth, 
friendship,  and  fidelity,  which  might  with  as  much  probability  be 
traced  to  the  same  root. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  Dartmoor  is  Wistman*s 
Wood,  which  Mr.  Bray  supposes  to  be  the  last  remnant  of  a 
Dfuidical  grove,  or,  rather,  the  last  vestige  of  its  posterity.  Wist- 
man's  he  conjectures  to  be  the  same  as  Wise-man's,  and  the  oppo- 
site hill  of  Bair-down,  to  be  Beirdd-dun,  the  Hill  of  Bcu-ds : — 

*  The  ascent  to  Wistman's  Wood  is  strewn  all  over  widi  immense 
masses  of  granite,  ^at  he  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  soil  about 
these  rocks  is  very  scanty,  and  appears,  the  same  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  moor,  to  be  c<»nposed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In  the 
midst  of  these  gigantic  blocks,  growing  i^mong  Uiem,  or  starting,  as  it 
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Were,  ftom  Qieir  interstices,  smeB' wildly,  «nd  here  and  there  widely 
teatlered,  a  grove  of  dwarf  oak  trees.  Their  eituation,  exposed  to  the 
bleak  winds,  which  rush  past  the  side  of  the  declivity  on  which  they 
grow,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Dart  at  their  base  (a  valley  that  acts 
like  a  tunnel  to  assist  the  fury  of  the  gust),  the  diminutive  height  of  the 
trees,  their  singular  and  antiquated  appearance,  all  combine  to  raise 
fSeelings  of  mingled  curiosity  and  wonder.  The  oaks  are  not  above  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  so  stunted  is  their  growth  by  the  sweeping  winds  to 
which  they  stand  exposed ;  but  they  spread  far  and  wide  at  their  tops, 
and  their  branches  twist  and  wind  in  the  most  tortuous  and  fantastic 
manner ;  sottietimes  reminding  one  of  those  strange  things  called  man- 
drakes ;  of  which  there  is  a  superstition  noticed  by  Shakspeare — 

"  Like  shrieking  mandrakes,  torn  from  out  the  earth." 
In  some  places  their  branches  are  literally  festooned  with  ivy  and 
creeping  plants ;  and  their  trunks  are  so  thickly  imbedded  in  a  covering 
of  fine  velvet  moss,  that  at  first  sight  you  would  imagine  them  to  be  of 
enormous  diickness  in  proportion  to  their  height.  But  it  is  only  their 
velvet  coats  that  make  them  look  so  bulky,  for  on  examination  they  are 
not  found  to  be  of  any  remarkable  size.  Their  whole  appearance  con- 
yeya  to  you  the  idea  of  hoary  age  in  the  vegetable  world  of  creation  ; 
and  on  visiting  Wistman's  Wood,  it  is  impossiole  to  do  other  than  think 
of  those  "  groves  in  stony  places  "  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as 
being  dedicated  to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  This  ancient  seat  of  idolatry 
seems  to  have  undergone,  also,  a  great  part  of  the  curse  that  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  idolatrous  cities  and  groves  of  old ;  for  here,  indeed,  do 
"  serpents  hiss,"  and  it  shall  never  be  inhabited,  "  neither  doth  the 
shepherd  make  his  fold  there;**  "but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  and 
the  owl  dwell  there,*'  and  "  the  bittern  "  still  screams  amidst  its  "  deso- 
Iftdon."  Many  of  the  immense  masses  of  granite  around  and  under  the 
trees  are  covered  with  a  cushion  of  the  thickest  and  the  softest  moss ;  but 
to  sit  down  upon  them  would  be  rather  too  hazardous ;  since  such  a  seat 
might  chance  to  disturb  from  their  comfortable  bed  a  nest  of  adders  that 
are  very  apt  to  shelter  in  such  covert ;  and  few  persons,  now-a-<lays, 
would  feel  quite  so  confident  as  honest  Hannaford  in  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  ashen  wand  to  render  them  innocuous.  The  oaks, 
though  stunted,  and  turning  from  the  west  winds  to  which  they  are 
most  exposed,  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  foliage;  and  the  good- 
natured  farmer  cut  me  down  a  branch  to  carry  home  in  triumph,  afler 
hariilg  achieved  the  adventure  of  a  visit  to  Wistman*8  Wood, — a  visit 
by  no  means  common  with  ladies.  This  branch  has  upon  it  several 
acorns,  the  sm^Uest  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life ;  but  the  leaves  are  of  the 
nsual  size,  and  as  vigorous  as  most  oUier  trees  of  the  same  kind.* — 
vol.  i.  pp.  100—102. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  wood  was  planted  by  Isabella  de 
jPortibuSb,  in  Henry  II.^s  reign;  but  'to  any  one  who  has  visited 
the  spot)  it  is  evident  no  other  hand  has  planted  it  than  that  of 
God.  No  One  would  or  could  have  planted  trees  in  the  midst 
^  such  rocks.'     Indeed^  there  id  preserved  in  the  office  of  the 
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Duchy  of  Cornwall  a  perambulatibn  of  the  moor,  i>7  wliicfa  it 
appears  that  Wistman's  Wood  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  at 
present  at  die  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  In  the  trunk  of  ont 
of  these  trees  Archdeacon  Froude  by  means  of  a  microscope 
counted  above  seven  hundred  circles. 

Mr.  Bray's  father  spent  a  fortune  in  iitiproving  and  inclosing 
Bair-down,  where  he  built  a  house,  and  abridge  over  the  Cowsidc. 
In  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  and  in  a  little  island  formed  by  it  in  its 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  which 
might  puzzle  the  most  learned  of  our  antiquaries,  as  much  as 
those  ancient  characters  in  Gibel  el  Mokatab,  or  the  Written 
Mountains  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  puzzled  the  Prefetto  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Egypt,  '  though  he  had  in  his  company  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  English,  Illyrian,  German,  and  Bo- 
hemian languages.  None  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  these 
characters,  which  had  nevertheless  been  cut  into  the  hard  rock 
with  the  greatest  industry.  The  Prefetto  thought  it  probable 
that  these  unknown  characters  contained  some  very  secret  mjv- 
teries,  and  that  they  were  engraved  either  by  the  Chaldeans,  or 
sonle  other  persons  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ.'  These 
inscriptions,  which  excited  among  biblical  scholars  in  the  last  cen- 
tury much  more  interest  than  they  deserved,  *  had  been  cut,'  says 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  '  into  the  hard  rock  with  the  greatest 
industry,  in  a  place  where  there  was  neither  water,  nor  anything^ 
to  be  gotten  to  eat.'  The  Cowsick  inscriptions  required  as  much 
industry — but  not  of  so  dry  a  kind :  water  enough  was  to  be 
found  at  all  times,  and  frequently  too  much ; — and,  moreover,  haid 
by,  in  the  elder  Mr.  Bray's  cellars,  there  was  wine,  *  whidi  all 
who  tasted  declared  to  be  the  finest -ilavoured  they  had  ever 
drank  in  England,  and  this  flavour  (whatever  wine-merchants 
may  think  of  the  fact)  was  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  Hbe 
atmosphere,  the  bottles  being  always  covered  with  mouAure, 
which  those  who  partook  of  the  contents  called  Dartmoor  dew.' 
The  Cowsick  inscriptions,  though  in  characters  which  none  of  the 
Franciscan  Prefetto's  polyglot  train  could  have  deciphered,  were 
engraved  after  those  cellars  had  been  stocked. 

They  were  the  work  of  the  present  Mr.  Bray  in  his  youth: 
when  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Druidical  remains,  and  '  smit 
with  the  love  of  song,'  he  pleased  himself  with  adding  an  imagi- 
native interest  to  the  most  beautiful  root  upon  his  father's  ground, 
and  'peopling,  as  it  were,  the  wildemesi  with  his  fiMrourite 
authors.'  His  first  intention  was  to  select  passages  from  thoee 
authors,  and  accordingly  some  of  the  Latin  and  Itldian  peeU 
were  Ictid  under  contributicm  for  that  purpose;  tmi  be  foimd 
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tbmi  yiigil*s  hexameters  oouM  not  easily  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  rude  granite  stone,  where  capitals  only  could  b^ 
lued,  and  these  too  of  no  small  dimensions ;  as  many  of  the  most 
Impropriate  passages  were  of  inconvenient  length ;  and  moreover^ 
inscriptbns  of  them  had  been  so  frequently  repeated^  that  he 
oonld  not  hope  to  attract  attention  by  any  novelty  of  application. 
On  further  reflection^  however,  he  says,  '  I  made  a  great  alter- 
ation in  my  original  design,  and  resolved  to  consecrate  particular 
rocks  to  particular  persons.  As  the  name  alone  of  Theocritus, 
or  of  Vii^,  could  not  fail  to  communicate  to  a  poetical  mind  a 
train  of  pleasing  associations,  I  did  nothing  more  at  first  than 
inscribe  upon  a  few  rocks  "  To  Theocritus,"  ''  To  Virgil,"  &c. 
This  of  itself,  in  so  wild  and  solitary  a  scene  as  Dartmoor,  w^ 
not  without  its  effect ;  it  seemed  to  people  the  desert ;  at  any 
rate  one  might  exclaim,  ^'  the  hand  of  man  has  been  here !".  I 
then  conceived  it  would  give  more  animation  to  the  scene  by 
adding  spmething  either  addressed  to,  or  supposed,  to  be  uttered 
by,  these  fancied  genii  or  divinities  of  the  rock ;  and,  accordingly, 
for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  as  well  as  a  trial  of  skill,  composed 
them  in  couplets.'  He  composed,  therefore,  about  two  hundred 
inscriptioivi  for  these  rocks,  the  greater  number  in  couplets,  some 
in  triplets,  a  few  only  extending  to  four  or  six  lines.  Those  in 
the  island  he  chose  to  have  in  Bardic  letters,  as  they  are  given  in 
Owen*s  Welsh  Grammar,  and  in  the  Celtic  Researches,  painting 
them  himself  in  large  chauracters  on  the  rock,  and  then  employing 
a  labourer  to  work  them  out  with  what  is  there  called  9k  pick.  If 
Mrs.  Bn^  had  not  thus  revealed  the  secret,  the  Archsrologi^  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  might  have  been  enriched  with  many 
edifying  dissertations,  and  much  animated  controversy  concerning 
the  Written  Rocks  of  the  Cowsick. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  look  upon  the,  memorials  of  our 
jouth  with  unmingled  pleasure.  Some  thirty  years,  however, 
after  Mr.  Bray  had  amused  himself  with  inscribbg  these  stones, 
he  thus  describes  a  visit  to  the  spot : — 

*  On  crossing  the  bridge  which  was  erected  by  my  father  over  the 
Cowsicky  Mrs,  Bray  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  pdnt  out  to  her 
some  of  my  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  below,  which,  from  some  strange 
circumstance  or  other,  she  had  never  seen ;  and  even  now  I  thought 
that,  without  much  learch,  we  should  not  have  found  them;  not  recol* 
lectibg,  after  so  long  a  period,  where  I  had  placed  them. '  But,  on 
lodldng  over  the  parapet,  she  observed,  on  one  of  the  rocks  beneath,  the 
name  of  ho*  favourite  Shakspeare.  Periiaps,  under  other  circumstanees, 
it  might  have  altogether  escaped  notice;  but  the  sun  was  at  that  instant 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  assist  her  in  deciphering  it,  as  did  some  of  our 
Bn^»^  officers  in  Egypt,  who  thus  were  able  to  interpret  the  inscription 
.  on  'Potaptyu  Pillar,. which  the  French  savans  had  so  long  attempted 
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in  vain.  Many  an  oftder  (for  a  large  body  of  tMopa  Had  guarded,  te 
years,  the  French  prison  on  the  moor)  no  doubt  had  visited  Bair-down« 
and  probably  fished  on  the  river,  and  yet  these  inscriptions  seem  never 
to  have  attracted  their  notice,  nor,  indeed,  that  of  other  persons ;  or,  if 
they  have,  it  has  never  reached  my  ears.  But  I  have  long  been  taught 
to  sympathise  with  Virgil,  when  he  exclaims — 

'*  Rura  mihi,  et  rigui  placeant  in  valUbus  amnes, 
Flumina  amem  sylvasque  inglorius." — Gko.  L  ii.  485, 
Had  my  name  been  so  renowned  as  "  virflm  volitare  per  pras,*'  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  experienced  greater  pleasure  than  I  felt  when  ray 
wife  first  discovered  my  inscription  on  the  rock,  and  expressed  the 
feelings  it  excited  in  her.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  136-7. 

Mrs.  Bray  has  given  in  one  of  these  letters  an  entertaining 
sketch  of  her  husband's  history,  as  a  person  fairly  entitled  to  a 

Jlace  among  the  Worthies  of  Devonshire,  in  a  continuation  of 
^rince's  work,  or  in  a  supplement  to  Fuller's.  He  was  once 
addressed  in  these  words  at  a  visitation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt : 
'  Mr.  Bray,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  but  three 
times  in  my  life  :  the  first  was  in  your  regimentals^  at  a  dinner 
given  by  General  England  to  the  military;  the  second  was  in 
your  wig  and  gown,  as  a  lawyer,  in  the  court  of  Exeter ;  and  now 
1  see  you  in  gown  and  bands,  as  vicar  of  Tavistock.*  When  a 
young  man,  he  bad  been  a  captidn -lieutenant  in  a  volunteer  corps, 
called  the  Royal  Devon  Miners,  which  was  afterwards  turned  into 
an  artillery  corps.  Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  went  the 
Western  Circuit  for  five  years,  but  he  never  liked  the  law  as  a 
profession,  and  though  well  qualified  for  it  in  many  respects, 
never  could  overcome  the  disqualification  of  timidity.  A  remark- 
able circumstance  made  him  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the 
church.  Dr.  Disney,  of  Socinian  celebrity,  who  was  one  of  the 
men  of  letters  with  whom  he  associated  during  his  abode  in  the 
Temple,  gave  him  the  Unitarian  version  of  the  New  Testament — 
of  all  imfaithful  versions,  the  most  faithless.  It  was  given  him  with 
the  view  of  making  him  a  convert ;  *  but  so  far  was  this  from  pro- 
ducing the  effect  designed,  that '  not  content  with  refuting  many  of 
its  principles  in  notes  on  the  margin,  he  resolved  more  sedulously 
to  study  the  Scriptures  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God^  he  considers  this  was  no  small  means  of  bringing 
him  to  the  dedsion  of  entering  the  church  as  a  profession.'  His 
friend>  Mr.  Mathias,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fondness  for  Italian  literature,  dissuaded  him  from 
going  through  the  form  of  keeping  terms  at  a  university  at  his 
time  of  life,  and  applied^to  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  ordain 
him ;  and  he,  who  in  this  respect  deserves  the  praise  of  liberality, 
said,  *  he  was  happy  to  say  be  had  not  tied  up  his  hands  as  some 
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of  his  brotlier  BiftlMp«  hud  done ;  for  he  had  always  considered 
that  a  person  who  entered  the  church  on  choice^  the  result  of 
mature  reflection,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  an  honour  to  it 
than  one  who  was  destined  to  it  at  an  early  age,  merely  to  take 
advantage  of  the  interest  of  his  friends.'  The  case  was  one  to 
which  the  Bishop  might  afterwards  have  referred  as  a  proof  of 
the  justness  of  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Bray  has  placed  this  inscription  under  a  shed  in  ihe 
garden  of  the  Vicarage : — 

*  "  From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade," 
Beneath  this  shed,  my  feeble  hands  have  made. 
May  I  uith  Qody  like  hdy  Enoch  walk, 
As  friend  to  friend^  like  Moses,  hear  him  talk  J 
And  He,  who's  the  true  shadow  from  the  keat. 
And  shelter  from  tlw  stormy  shall  guide  my  feet. 
Not  only  here,  where  first  I  drew  my  breath. 
But  "  wheresoe'er  I  go,  through  life  or  death."  ' 

vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

The  Chapter -House  at  Tavistock  was  destroyed  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  one  Mr.  Saunders,  who  is  proverbially 
remembered  there  for  his  folly  in  having  built  a  large  house  oil 
another  man's  property.  The  school-house  is  supposed  to  have 
been  pulled  down  by  this  same  person  of  barbarous  memory ;  it 
had  been  one  (and  perhaps  the  last)  of  those  Saxon  schools,  many 
of  which  were  kept  up  in  the  monasteries :  their  earlier  charters 
and  muniments  being  written  in  that  language,  these  foun- 
dations were  provided  in  order  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  it, 
from  time  to  time,  where  that  knowledge  was  required.  The 
Grammar  School  in  which  it  merged  is  at  the  present  time  very 
slenderly  attended,  there  seldom  being  more  than  one  or  two 
scholars  on  its  list.  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  steward  sends  as 
many  hoys  as  he  chooses  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  each  boy 
paying  two  guineas  entrance-money,  and  one  guinea  annually  to 
the  master.  There  is  another  school  called  the  British  Free  School, 
the  name  of  Lancasterian  having  been  pretty  generally  dropt  by 
those  who  supported  Joseph  Lancaster  s  impudent  pretensions. 
They  who  attend  Tavistock  church  have  cause  to  wish  that  this 
same  school  was  as  poor  in  numbers  as  the  Grammar  School.; 
for  the  whole  pack  of  boys  make  the  responses  in  full  cry,  as  if 
vying  with  each  other  who  should  bawl  loudest  Use  may  jkjs- 
sibly  have  accustomed  the  congregation  to  this  obstreperous  nui- 
sance, which  to  a  stranger's  ear  is  so  bad^  that  if  it  was  actually 
intended  for  mockery,  it  could  not  be  worse.  Nothing  can  be 
niore  irreverent. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Tavistock  if  it  had  escaped  as  well 
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at  the  Reformatioii  as  it  did  at  the  Reform  Bill.  Dr.  M'Crie^ 
in  his  life  of  John  Knox,  justifies  the  destruction  of  the  monas* 
teries,  'as  a  piece  of  good  policy,  winch  contributed  materially  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  pretention 
of  its  re-establishment.  It  was  chiefly/  he  says,  '  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  temples,  and  the  splendid  apparatus  €j£  its  wcnrship, 
that  the  popish  church  fascinated  the  senses  and  imaginations  of 
the  people.  A  more  successful  method  of  attacking  it,  therefore, 
could  not  be  adopted  than  the  demolition  of  what  thus  contributed 
so  much  to  uphold  and  extend  its  influence.  There  is  more 
wisdom  than  many  seem  to  perceive  in  the  maxim  which  Knox  is 
said  to  have  inculcated,  that  '^  the  best  way  to  keep  the  rookt 
from  returning,  was  to  pull  down  their  neaU.^*  In  demolishing 
or  rendering  uninhabitable  all  those  buildings  which  had  served 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  superstition  (except  what  were 
requisite  for  the  Protestant  worship),  the  Reformers  only  acted  on 
the  principle  of  a  prudent  general,  who  dismantles  or  razes  the 
fortifications  which  he  is  unable  to  keep,  and  which  might  after; 
wards  be  seized  and  employed  against  him  by  the  enemy.  Had 
they  been  allowed  to  remain  in  their  former  splendour,  the  popish 
clergy  would  not  have  ceased  to  indulge  hopes  and  to  make  effi>rts 
to  be  restored  to  them;  occasions  would  have  been  taken  to 
tamper  with  the  credulous,  and  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
superstitious,  and  the  Reformers  might  soon  have  found  reason  to 
repent  their  ill-judged  forbearance.' 

The  biographer  breathed  in  this  passage  the  spirit  of  his  Saint 
Yet  he  might  have  asked  himself  whether  the  destruction  of  their 
nests  in  Ireland  has  prevented  the  rooks  from  returning  to  that 
country,  and  increasing  and  multiplying  there,  so  as  to  become 
the  pest  of  the  land  ?  And  whether  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  English  cathedrals  has  tended  to  discourage  sound 
learning  ?  to  lessen  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  Established 
Church  ?  to  lower  that  Establishment  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Christendom  ?  and  to  weaken  the  Protestant  cause  ?  These  ques- 
tions he  ought  to  have  asked  himself,  before  he  attempted  to 
justify  the  demolition  of  such  edifices  as  those  at  Elgin,  Melrose, 
and  St.  Andrews;  Fountains,  Rivaulx,  Tintem,  Glastonbury, 
and  Tavistock. 

*  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.* — ^Wordsworth. 

As  Utde  did  they  dream  of  John  Knoxes  and  Jonathan  Martins; 
or  of  men  who,  without  the  plea  of  fanatidsm  or  madness  for 
their  excuse,  would  renew  the  svstem  of  spoliation  by  which  the 
Russdis  and  the  Seymours  of  the  sixteenth  century  profited  so 
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largely^  and  who  are  now  exerting  their  utmost-  endeavours  to 
dissolve  that  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which  our 
ancestors  est^lished,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  integrity 
and  their  wisdom. 

The  Abbot  of  Tavistock  was  added  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
twenty-six  Abbots  and  Priors  who  were  summoned  to  parliament 
as  Barons ;  but  being  '  created  in  the  eighth  year  of  that  eventful 
reign,  he  acted,'  says  Fuller,  '  so  short  a  part  on  the  stage  of 
parliament,  that  with  Cato,  he  might  seem  only  irigredi  ut  exiret 
-r-to  come  in  that  he  might  go  out.'  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  Tavistock  and  for  the  West  of  England  if  Henry  VIII., 
instead  of  granting  the  abbey  with  all  its  possessions,  de  gratia  sua 
speciali  et  mero  motu,  to  one  of  his  favourites,  had  thought  proper, 
.de  uberiari  gratia  sua  ac  ex  certd  scientid  affectando  utilitatem,  to 
convert  it  mto  a  College,  with  its  Master  and  Fellows? — if  a 
Saxon  professorship  had  been  founded  there  to  replace  the  Si^on 
school  ?  and  if  the  grammar  school  had  been  made  a  seminary  for  the 
CoUege,  and  had  become,  as  it  would  have  become,  the  best  place 
of  education  in  that  part  of  England  ?  •  Is  there  any  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  any — even  ,the  slightest — benefit  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  the  nation,  where  what  the  Destructives  of  that  age 
called  a  Rookery  has  been  demolished,  and  a  Dukery  planted  in 
its  stead  ? — where  the  Hierarchy  has  been  plundered,  and  the 
Squirarchy  has  sh^ed  the  spoils  ? 

*'  Let  Ramsey  tell,  and  let  tell  Tavistock, 
And  let  the  marsh  of  Glastonbury  tell  !* 

Though  Henry  had  founded  a  great  many  grammar  schools, 
ynih  good  salaries  to  the  masters,  yet  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comraons  complained  to  her  that 
many  of  the  schools  and  benefices  were  seized,  the  education  of 
youth  disappointed,  and  the  succours  for  knowledge  cut  off.  For 
I  dare  aver,*  said'  he,  '  the  schools  in  England  are  fewer  than 
formerly  by  an  hundred,  and  those  which  remain  are  many  of  them 
but  slenderly  stocked.  Covetousness  has  laid  her  hands  upon  the 
impf opriations,  and  thus  the  encouragements  of  learning  are  stopt 
in  their  course,  and  turned  into  a  new  channel ;  thus  the  tree 
of  knowledge  grows  downward,  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and 
the  commonwealth.'  Henry's  courtiers  and  his  son's  minister 
'  minded  nothing  more,'  says  Burnet,  '  than'  the  enriching  them- 
selves, and  took  a  certain  course  to  make  the  mischief  perpetual, 
by  robbing  the  church  of  those  endowments  and  helps  it  *  had 
received  ftom  the  munificence  of  the  founders  of  its  cathedrals, 
who  were  generally  the  first  Christian  kings  of  this  nation ;  which', 
bad  it  been  done  by  law,  would  haive  been 'a  thing  of  'very  iTl 
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consequence ;  but  a$  it  was  done,  was  directly  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  to  the  King's  Coronation  Oath.'  Burnet  was  a 
Whig — and  a  thorough-paced  one,  for  the  pace  of  his  age ; — ^yet 
he  had  a  proper  respect  for  church  property,  and  believed  that 
oaths  were  binding. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  observed  that '  no  family  profited  so  much  by 
the  plunder  of  the  church  as  that  of  the  Russells.  To  the  grant 
of  Woburn  in  1547,'  says  he,  'it  owes  much  of  its  property  in 
Bedfordshire  and  in  Buckinghamshire; — to  that  of  the  rich 
Abbey  of  Tavistock,  vast  fortunes  and  interest  in  Devonshire ; 
and  to  render  them  more  extensive  that  of  Dunkeswell  was  added. 
The  donation  of  Thorney  Abbey  gave  Lord  Russell  an  amazing 
tract  of  fens  in  Cambridgeshire,  together  with  a  great  revenue. 
Melchbum  Abbey  increased  his  property  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
priory  of  Castle  H^-mel  gave  him  footing  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  he  came  in  for  parcels  of  the  appurtenances  of  St.  Albans, 
and  Mount  Grace,  in  Yorkshire ;  not  to  mention  the  house  of 
the  Friars'  Preachers  in  Exeter,  and,  finally,  the  estate  about 
Covent  Garden,  with  a  field  adjoining  called  the  Seven  Acres, 
on  which  Long  Acre  is  built.'  'The  grants  to  the  house  of 
Russell,'  says  Burke, '  were  so  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage 
economy,  but  to  stagger  credulity.'  The  bitter  satire  of  that 
great  orator  upon  the  last  Duke  of  Bedford  may  be  left  in  that 
letter  where  the  occasion  justifies  it ;  but  when  the  lessees  of  the 
cathedral  lands  are  disturbed  in  their  possessicHi  by  the  machina- 
tions of  a  ministry  whereof  a  member  of  that  house  is  the  organ, 
that  house  would  do  well  to  remember  what  it  was  reminded  of 
by  Burke,  that  its  grants,  which  '  are  engrafted  on  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages,' 
and  which  are  guarded  by  the  sacred  rules  of  prescription, 
'  will  stand  as  long  as  prescriptive  law  endures/ — but  no  longer. 
*They  are  seciu'e  against  all  changes,  but  one.'  'If  a  great 
storm  blow  on  our  coast,  it  will  cast  the  whales  on  the  strand 
as  well  as  the  periwinkles.'  Whatever  be  the  obligations  by 
which  the  Queen*s  ministers  have  bound  themselves  to  those 
dealers  in  agitation,  with  whom 

'  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair/ 
let  the  cetaceous  tribe  of  Russell  especially  beware  of  bargaining 
with  them  for  a  wind  which  may  cast  up  the  periwinkles. 

There  were  only  four  bells  in  Tavistock  church  when  the  pre- 
sent Duke  left  it  to  the  inhabitants  to  choose  whether  he  should 
present  it  with  a  peal  of  eight,  or  with  an  organ  :  they  chose  the 
bellsy  Ttiftlfing  the  better  choice,  and  the  Duke  liberally  gave  both. 
The  churchwardens'  hocSu  notice  many  collections  in  Charles 
IL's  reign  for  the  relief  and  redemptio9  of  captives  in  Algiers 
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and  others  of  the  Batbary  states.  In  the  same  reign  a  collection 
was  made  there  '  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  distressed  people 
of  the  town  and  university  of  Cambridge/  and  another  towards 
the  subsistence  and  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Protestants  of 
France.  The  reward  for  kilhng  a  fox,  which  in  1588  was  one 
shilling,  was  in  l673  fixed  by  the  masters  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  parish  at  three  and  four-pence.  Wolves  were  formerly 
numerous  there  :  their  extirpation  in  so  large  an  island  as  Great 
Britain  would  alone  be  proof  of  great  civilization.  The  red  deer 
were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  present  Duke's  grandfather, 
upon  a  petition  of  the  farmers,  on  account  of  the  injury  to  their 
crops.  Stag-hounds  were  sent  from  Woburn,  and  the  race  was 
extirpated.  So  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  only  the  haunches 
were  saved,  and  the  rest  given  to  the  dogs.  Yet  one  might  think 
that  Dartmoor  was  wide  enough  for  its  population  and  its  deer 
also,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  extend  the  inclosures, 
and  strengthen  the  fences  where  they  needed  strengthening,  than 
to  have  extirpated  the  race. 

In  the  history  of  Devonshire,  it  Is  said  that  in  this  part  of  the 
county  '  the^  fences  are  chiefly  high  mounds,  surmounted  by  cop- 
pice wood,  which  not  only  affords  a  suflBcient  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
occupiers  of  the  estates,  but  also  a  surplus  of  poles,  cord  wood, 
faggots,  and  oak  bark  for  sale.  This  kind  of  product  is  regarded 
as  a  crop  of  some  value,  in  addition  to  its  utility  as  a  fence,  as  it 
affords  to  the  pasturing  animals  excellent  shelter  from  wind  and 
sun,  with  but  moderate  care  and  expense  in  repairing.  These 
hedges  are  better  adapted  to  the  hilly  surface  of  Devon  than  to 
more  level  countries,  commonly  forming  altogether  a  barrier  thirty 
feet  high,  which  so  softens  the  rigour  of  unfriendly  blasts,  that 
most  of  the  inferior  hills  are  cultivated  to  the  very  summits.  A 
stranger,  unaware  of  the  practice,  considers  himself  as  travelling 
in  deep  hollow  ways  for  miles,  till  arriving  at  some  elevated 
opening,  he  is  charmed  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  fertile 
country  he  has  passed.*  Many  who  have  never  set  foot  in  the 
county  have  learnt  what  a  Devonshire  lane  is  from  the  pleasant 
verses  in  which  poor  John  Marriot  (Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend)  has 
compared  it  to  marriage  :^ 

^  In  the  first  place  'tis  long,  and  when  once  you  are  in  it. 
It  holds  you  as  fast  as  the  cage  holds  a  linnet ; 
For  howe'er  rough  and  dirty  the  road  may  be  found. 
Drive  forward  you  must,  since  there's  no  turning  round. 

But  thou^  'tis  so  lonff,  it  is  not  very  wide. 
For  two  are  the  most  that  together  can  ride; 
And  even  then  'tis  a  chance  but  they  get  in  a  pother. 
And  jostle  and  cross  and  run  foul  of  each  other. 
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Then  the  banks  are  so  high  both  to  left  hand  and  right» 
That  they  shut  up  the  beauties  around  from  the  sight ; 
And  hence  you'll  allow,  'tis  an  inference  plain. 
That  Marriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire  lane. 

But  the  conjugal  fence  which  forbids  us  to  roam. 
Looks  lovely  when  deck'd  with  the  comforts  of  home  ; 
And  the  evergreen  love  of  a  virtuous  wife 
Smooths  the  roughness  of  cares — cheers  the  winter  of  life.' 

Cumberland  has  observed,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  comedies, 
that  *  the  level  manners  of  a  polished  country  like  ours  do  not 
supply  much  matter  for  the  comic  muse,  which  delights  in  varielj 
and  extravagances.  Wherever,  therefore,  he  had  made  any  at- 
tempt at  novelty,  he  had  found  himself  obliged,'  he  said,  '  either 
to  dive  into  the  lower  classes  of  men,  or  betake  himself  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire,  the  centre  being  too  equal  and  refined  for 
such  purposes.'  This  general  remark  might  well  be  controverted ; 
and  Cumberland  himself  never  failed  more  than  when  he  substi- 
tuted brogue  for  humour,  and  national  caricature  for  character. 
Classes  of  men  disappear  in  the  progress  of  society  as  occupations 
become  obsolete,  and  characters  change  in  the  same  degree  that 
they  are  formed  by  conventional  manners,  but  they  change  no 
farther ;  and  other  classes  are  produced  by  the  new  circumstances 
of  every  inventive  and  stirring  generation  ;  and  through  all 
circumstances  and  all  changes,  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  human  countenance,  continue.  Characters 
enough  in  their  humour,  and  out  of  their  humour  for  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  plays,  may  be  found  at  all  times  and  among  all  orders 
of  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  town  as  well  as  country — ^the 
metropolis  as  well  as  the  borders.  Mrs.  Bray  has  shown  in  these 
volumes  what  abundant  materials  one  provincial  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  afford  for  farce,  comic  or  serious  ballad,  and  tragic 
tales  of  the  deepest  and  most  painful  interest.  There  is  one  stwy 
of  long-continued  and  complicated  wickedness,  which  in  all  its 
details  is  so  perfectly  suited  to  Crabbe's  peculiar  genius,  that  if  it 
had  been  related  to  him,  he  would  certainly  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  especially  seeing  that  nefarious  as  the  circum- 
stances are,  it  carries  with  it  its  warning,  and  that  a  most  impressive 
one.  For  though  the  mother  and  son,  who  were  the  plotters  and 
perpetrators  of  this  tragedy  succeeded  completely  in  their  object, 
and  escaped  not  only  punishment  but  trial,  they  were  pronounced 
guilty  by  the  general  opinion  of  their  neighbours,  founded  on  the 
strongest  circumstances ;  and  they  found  themselves  under  a  moral 
excommunication.  '  The  doors  of  the  rich  were  closed  to  the  man 
who,  in  point  of  wealth,  was  now  their  equal.  The  poor,  however 
low,  would  pay  him  no  respect.     No  servant  of  respectability  would 
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eat  his  bread ;  and  few  even  of  the  miserable  would  ask  charity 
at  his  hand^  for  a  saying  went  abroad  that  whatever  money  he 
touched^  it  became  cursed.'  The  mother,  who  was  the  original 
instigator  of  all  this  guilt  and  misery,  met  from  him  that 
most  just  requital,  an  ill  return  for  all  the  wickedness  she  had 
worked  for  his  benefit.  *  There  are  spirits,'  says  Mrs.  Bray, 
'  who  dare  act  in  the  sight  of  God  deeds  that  make  them  quail 
before  the  eye  of  man,  and  his  spirit  was  of  this  class.  He 
could  not  brook  the  public  scorn  and  abhorrence  with  which  he 
was  treated,  and  he  died,  as  was  very  generally  believed,  of  a 
proud  yet  broken  heart.' 

There  are  other  narratives  in  these  volumes  which  Crabbe 
might  have  versified  for  their  deep  and  painful  interest,  their 
development  of  human  feelings,  and  the  impression  which  they 
must  leave  upon  every  good  heart.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  poor 
widow  and  her  son,  a  boy  of  weak  intellect,  but  industrious,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  dutiful,  who  was  killed  in  the  mines.  Such, 
too,  is  the  history  of  Jenny  Dobson ;  when  her  troubles  began 
she  could  scarcely  remember,  so  early  had  she  been  called  upon 
to  endure  the  evils  of  pinching  poverty,  but  they  ended  only  with 
a  life  which  extended  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  She  had  a 
sickly  husband,  ^  and  in  him  she  had  to  bear  with  the  frequent 
consequence  of  long-continued  sickness,  a  peevish  temper.'  One 
of  her  sons,  the  industrious  father  of  a  family,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
of  earth  in  a  sandpit.  Another  twisted  a  halter  round  his  arm,  by 
which  he  was  to  lead  a  horse  and  cart  home ;  the  horse  took  fright 
and  dragged  him  across  two  fields,  and  so  miserably  was  he  lace- 
rated, that  he  died  on  the  third  day.  A  third  son  received  a  kick 
in  the  forehead  from  a  horse,  the  bruise  became  cancerous,  and  he 
died  after  nine  years  of  continued  suffering.  '  In  talking  over 
her  troubles  with  me,'  says  Mrs.  Bray,  '  though  she  very  seldom 
says  a  word  about  them,  she  declared  that  God  had  supported 
her  through  them  wonderfully :  what  her  feeling  of  her  trials 
had  been,  God  alone  could  know ;  but  that  in  them  all  she  had 
never  lost  sight  of  Him ;  and  her  prayer  had  been,  in  the  worst  of 
them,  that  He  would  give  her  strength  to  bear  her  burden ;  and 
so  He  had,  or  how  could  she  have  suffered  so,  and  yet  been  able 
to  maintain  herself  and  her  family  ?  And  in  the  midst  of  all, 
there  was  one  blessing  He  had  never  kept  from  her,  and  that 
was  a  mind  contented  with  whatever  He  pleased  to  give  her,  and 
to  do  any  labour.'  How  many  talk  of  resignation,  but  how  few 
practise  it  like  this  poor  creature  ?  She  died  while  these  volumes 
were  in  the  press,  resigned — as  well  she  might  be — to  death,  and 
'strong  in  the  hope  of  a  Christian.'  Mrs.  Bray  says  that  her 
countenance  was  sdways  placid,  and  had  such  a  marked  character 
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of  honesty  and  benevolence^  that  it  might  have  exdted  a  feeling 
of  interest  for  her  even  in  a  stranger. 

A  story  of  a  very  different  character  is  related  here,  '  as  an 
instance  of  the  danger  arising  from  presumption,  when  the  half- 
educated  and  whole-conceited  take  on  themselves  to  interpret 
Scripture  after  their  own  mind.*  The  person  in  question  began 
life  as  a  weaver,  but  afterwards  turned  to  farming,  and  with  verj 
considerable  success.  He  was  strictly  honest  in  his  dealings, 
'  and  would  pay  even  a  farthing  in  settling  an  account,  rightly 
saying  that  a  farthing  debt  was  as  much  due  as  a  pound.*  He 
was  an  excellent  master  to  his  labourers^  and  a  lover  of  old 
customs,  observing  every  festival  throughout  the  year^  and  giving 
his  men  their  full  share  of  festivities : — 

*  There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  liberal  old  farmer,  ex- 
cepting that  he  considered  himself  a  profound  theologian ;  controverted 
the  doctrines  of  the  EstabUshed  Church,  and  in  his  advanced  years 
chose  to  give  a  practical  example  of  patriarchal  living  that  scandalized  all 
the  neighbourhood ;  for  'after  living  forty  years  with  his  w4fe,  he  pub- 
licly avowed  his  intention  of  taking  her  maid,  as  his  own  handmaid, 
after  the  example  of  Abraham';  saymg  he  chose,  in  this  particular,  to 
walk  after  the  old  law ;  nor  would  he  allow,  when  his  friends  remon- 
strated, that  there  was  any  sin  or  shame  in  the  act ;  seeing  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  turn  out  his  old  wife,  but  still  to  give  her  the  first  place  of 
honour  in  the  house.  This  beautiful  scheme  he  carried  into  effect;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  the  old  wife  did  not  think  her  husband's  illustration 
of  Scripture  quite  orthodox,  and  very  properly  refused  to  live  longer 
under  the  same  roof  with  him ;  and  so  she  left  him,  to  reside  with  her 
own  married  daughter.  But  no  sooner  had  she  removed,  than  the 
patriarchal  fanner  paid  her  the  utmost  attention,  and  to  keep  up  her 
authority  and  rights,  -  deputed  the  handmaid  to  carry  her  almost  daily 
the  best  things  his  table  or  his  farm  could  afford.  The  old  man  next 
turned  prophet,  and  declared  he  knew  he  was  to  become  the  father  of 
five  children,  who  were  to  be  brought  up  on  his  wife's  knees,  in  all 
reverence  to  her,  as  in  the  days  of  Sarah  and  Rebecca ;  and  five  children 
he  really  had — for,  as  an  old  divine  says,  *^  if  we  give  the  devil  our  ear 
to  fidse  doctrine,  he  will  grant  us  our  heart's  desire  in  the  firuits  of  the 
sennon  that  goeth  after  his  text"  The  boys  he  named  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacd) ;  one  girl  was  called  Sarah,  and  the  other  he  wished  to  name 
Rebecca;  but  the  handmaid  begged  slie  might  be  called  after  herself — 
Mary.  So  the  old  farmer  said  he  had  no  objection,  for  the  child  could 
not  be  called  after  a  better  woman  than  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  life  he 
intended  her  to  imitate  in  holy  prayers  and  good  works.  It  is  lament- 
able to  think  that  this  man  died,  as  I  am  assured  he  did,  in  the  fidl 
conviction  that  he  had  committed  no  sin,  in  his  way  of  life,  either 
towards  God  or  towards  society.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  256-7. 

This  person  was  unfortunate  in  dying  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  event  having  been  celebrated  at  Tavistock  bj  a 
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prooesftion  ftaid  there  to  have  been  cUissicaUy  got  up.  St.  George 
figured  in  it^  dressed  like  one  of  the  riders  at  Astley's.  Moses 
also  walked^  carrying  the  Ten  Commandments ;  Joseph^  in  his 
coat  of  many  colours ;  Bishop  Blaze,  in  a  woollen  wig ;  and 
Jacobs  in  a  cocked  hat^  bearing  the  golden  fleece*  This  matri- 
monial reformer  mig^t  with  great  propriety  have  joined  the  pro- 
cession in  the  character  of  a  Patriarch. — The  Reform  Bill  brought 
upon  Tavistock  none  of  the  evils  which  it  has  inflicted  upon  so 
many  large  towns,  and  it  gave  the  inhabitants  a  harmless  holiday^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  good  dinner  to  the  poor  and  needy  people^ 
who  had,  so  far,  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  grand  performance 
of  the  political  jugglers.  They  were  not  more  credulous  than 
most  of  their  countrymen ; — and  seldom  indeed  are  those  practi- 
tioners deceived,  be  their  profession  what  it  may^  who  count  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  man  and  woman  were  exhibited  at  Tavi'* 
stock  as  ^  the  extraordinary  male  and  female  Esquimaux  Indians, 
in  their  natural  state,  just  arrived  from  the  North  Pole,  to  be 
seen^  all  alive  and  very  tame,  for  sixpence  a-head;  twopence 
more  feeding  times' — for  this  pair  of  rogued,  who  had  oiled 
their  skins,  daubed  their  faces  with  rose-pink  and  lamp-black, 
and  gibbered  like  apes,  kept  up  the  cheat  by  eating  raw  beef. 
They  were  very  properly  committed  for  six  months  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour. — Mrs.  Bray  has  given 
us  the  proclamation  of  a  showman,  certainly  an  honest  one^  taken 
verbatim  as  he  cried  it  through  the  streets.  It  was  worth 
taking: — 

*  "  Will  be  shown  at  the  Town  Hall^  Tavistock,  at  the  hours  of  seven^ 
eight,  and  nine,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  what  is  called  in  the  French 
language  phantasmagory,  in  the  Enghsh,  ma^c  lantern.  All  sorts  of 
birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  pantomimes,  'specially  the  forked  hghtning 
seen  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  chiedy  in  the  East  and  West  In-* 
gies ;  also  what  we  are  and  what  we  is  to  be  ;  namely,  DeaUi  as  large 
as  any  living  being — six  foot  high,  with  an  hour-glass  m  his  hand ;  and 
everything  instructing  and  amusing  to  all  ages  and  societies,  both  the 
okl  and  the  juvenile.  I  hope  you  will  all  come.  If  you  cannot  aU 
eome^  as  many  as  can  come ;  and  nobody  can  say  it'  a'n't  worth  seeing, 
except  he  says  it  agin  his  conscience.  Boys  and  giris  for  the  sum  of 
one  penny.  Their  honest  working  parents  for  the  sum  of  twopence. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies,  sixpence  each.  God  save  us  all !"  '—vol.  iii. 
pp.  157,  158. 

There  is  before  us  at  this  time  a  broad  sheet,  printed  at  Tavi- 
stock, and  sold  in  the  market  there  on  a  market  day,  entitled  '  A 
Receipt  for  Ill-wishing,'  that  is  to  say,  against  witchcraft.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  powder  should  have  been  purchased  with  it. 

*'  Take  a  littk  of  this  powder/  the  bill  says,  ^into  your  right  hand, 
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and  strew  it  over  the  backs  of  all  your  cattle ;  begin  at  the  head  of  the 
near  side  and  go  to  the  tail,  from  the  tail  to  the  head  up  the  o£f  side, 
and  as  you  let  it  out  of  your  hand  say  these  words,  "  As  thy  servant 
Elisha  healed  the  waters  of  Jericho  by  casting  salt  therein,  so  I  hope 
to  heal  this  my  beast,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  What  is  left,  keep  in  the  chinmey- 
comer  to  keep  it  dry. 

'  If  anything  is  bad,  do  this : — Cut  oflF  a  bit  of  hair  from  between 
the  ears,  a  bit  from  behind  each  shoulder,  and  a  bit  from  the  stump  of 
the  tail ;  a  little  blood,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a  tea-spoonful  of  gun- 
powder :  put  the  whole  into  a  bit  of  a  blow  (bladder)  and  tie  the  top  of 
it ;  then  get  some  green  ashen  wood,  and  make  a  fire,  and  set  on  the 
brand-irons,  and  take  the  bladder  into  your  right  hand,  and  say  these 
words :  "  I  confine  all  evil  and  enemies  of  mine  and  of  my  cattle  into 
the  fire  for  ever,  never  to  hurt  me  nor  mine  any  more  for  ever,  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen."  Then  drop  it  into  the  midst  of  the  brand-irons  and  let  it 
bum  out. 

'  Read  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  the  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  no  more,  every  morning  before  you  go  to  see  your  cattle.' 

Then  follows  a  receipt  for  a  drench.     After  which — 

'  If  not  better  in  two  or  three  days,  do  this : — ^bleed  the  beast  as  it  will 
bear,  and  mix  it  with  barleymeal,  as  warm  as  you  can,  and  make  three 
images,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  man  and  two  in  the  shape  of  a  woman. 
Stick  five  black  thorns  into  each  breast  and  five  white  thorns  into  each 
head,  and  three  new  pins  into  each  leg  and  arm.  Sny  to  each  as  you 
stick  them  in,  ''  I  do  this  to  torture  and  torment,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  man  or  woman  which  hath  hurted  me  and  my  cattle :"  then 
bum  them  with  green  ashen  wood.  When  you  put  them  in  the  fire, 
say, ''  I  confine  all  evil  and  enemies  of  mine  and  of  my  cattle  into  Uie 
fire  for  ever,  never  to  hurt  me  nor  mine  any  more  for  ever,  in  the  name 
of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.*' 

'  If  anything  should  die,  do  this : — ^take  out  the  heart  as  soon  as  you 
can  and  stick  it  full  of  black  and  white  thorns,  and  new  pins,  and  old 
horse-nails,  and  double  flint  glass,  and  say  to  each  as  in  sticking  it  into 
the  images  ;  then  hang  it  up  to  the  bar  of  the  chimney,  and  bum  a  little 
of  it  every  day  for  fourteen  days  following ;   then  burn  it  out 

*  For  the  ground,  do  this : — take  a  little  of  this  powder  into  your  right 
hand  and  strew  it  across  your  house-doors,  and  to  the  court-gates  and 
to  each  bam-door,  reading  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  the  28th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  no  more.  Then  strew  a  little  of  the  powder 
across  every  gate  and  bar  on  your  estate,  saying  these  words,  "  As  thy 
servant  Elisha  healed  the  ground  and  the  waters  of  Jericho  by  casting 
salt  therein,  so  I  hope  to  heal  this  ground,  that  no  evil  may  come  on  it, 
and  that  it  may  yield  to  me  its  full  strength,  and  that  there  might  not 
be  any  barren  land  on  all  this  estate ;  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  Amen." 

*  Direct  to  Doctor  Tuckett,  No.  22,  Bartholomew  Street,  Exeter.* 
This  18  not  a  paper  of  the  last  century,  but  of  the  last  year, 
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bought  in  Tavistock  market,  1836.  The  lightest  punishment 
which  a  rc^ue  of  this  description  would  have  suffered  in  former 
times  for  practices  so  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  black  art, 
whatever  pretensions  he  might  make  to  the  character  of  a  white' 
wizard,  would  have  been  a  year's  imprisonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprize,  and  once  in  every  quarter  of  that  year  '  to  stand  six 
hours  upon  the  pillory  in  some  market  town,  on  a  market  day,  or 
at  such  times  as  any  fair  was  kept  there,  and  there  openly  to  con- 
fess his  error  and  offence.* 

Superstitions  of  this  dark  and  odious  character  are  found  in 
every  part  of  our  island,  and  will  continue  to  exist  while  men  re- 
main what  they  are.  No  extent  to  which  national  education  can  be 
carried  can  extirpate  them,  as  long  as  credulity  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  human  mind.  The  'schoolmaster'  can  do  little 
towards  it :  it  is  not  in  schools  that  religion  is  or  can  be  so  taught 
as  to  arm  the  understanding  against  that  misbelief  to  which  it  is 
alike  prone  in  its  weakness  and  in  its  obhquity.  The  provincial 
superstitions  of  the  western  counties  are  happily  most  of  them  either 
fanciful  or  connected  with  festivity.  Mrs.  Bray  happened  one 
evening  to  witness  a  ceremony,  of  which  the  account  her  servant 
gave  her  upon  the  spot  was,  that  '  it  was  only  the  people  making 
their  games,  as  they  always  did,  to  the  Spirit  of  the  harvest.' 
Having  finished  reaping  a  field,  the  labourers  took  some  of  the 
best  ears  from  the  sheaves,  and  tied  them  together,  twisting  in 
flowers  with  the  reed.  With  this,  which  they  call  the  nock,  they 
proceeded  to  the  highest  part  of  the  field ;  the  bearer  elevated  it, 
his  companions  formed  themselves  into  a  ring  round  him,  each 
held  up  his  reaping-hook,  and  they  all  shouted  as  loud  as  they 
could  these  words,  which  Mrs.  Bray  spells  as  she  heard  them 
pronoimced,  presuming,  she  says,  that  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  written  record: — 'Amack,  AmacK,  Amack,  fVehdven, 
fVehaven,  fVehaven,'  three  times  repeated,  and  the  cider  handed 
round  between  each  shout.  Many  women  and  children,  some 
carrying  boughs,  others  with  flowers  in  their  hands  or  on  their 
heads,  were  dancing  and  singing  the  while.  When  the  weather 
is  fine,  different  parties  of  reapers,  each  stationed  on  some  height, 
may  be  heard  for  miles  round,  shouting,  as  it  were,  in  answer  to 
each  other.  That  this  is  a  vestige  of  Druidism,  as  the  authoress 
thinks,  is  most  probable ;  but  the  words,  which  appear  so  mys- 
tical when  written,  by  ear  seem  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
good  Devonshire  English—'  A  Nack !  A  Nack !  A  Nack !  fVe 
have  'en.  We  hate  'en.  We  have  'en'  The  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions has  never  produced  a  more  satisfactory  interpretation. 

When  Roger  North  accompanied  his  brother,  the  judge,  on 
the  Western  Circuit,  he  observed  of  the  Cornishmen  that '  their 
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trade  lying  mostly  with  Londoners  and  foreigners^  they  had  a 
better  English  dialect  than  the  people  of  Devonshire,  whose 
common  speech  (says  he)  I  think  is  more  barbarous  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England^  the  north  not  excepted.*  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
diflferent  counties,  but  by  their  history.  The  Cornish  people 
continued  during  many  centuries  to  speak  their  own  Celtic 
tongue,  and  as  this  gradually  became  extinct,  it  was  superseded 
by  English,  the  change  being  total.  '  The  English  which  they 
speak  (says  Carew)  is  good  and  pure,  as  receiving  it  from  the  best 
hands  of  their  own  gentry  and  the  eastern  merchants.'  Mean- 
time, wherever  the  Angles,  Saxons,  or  Danes  established  them- 
selves, different  dialects  were  formed  as  that  population  blended 
with  the  Normans  more  or  less,  sooner  or  later ;  and  in  the  re- 
moter, or  least  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  more  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  preserved,  and  it  was  retained  longer. 

Defoe  says  that  the  west  country  dialect  was  called  'jouring* 
in  liis  time;  and  he  gives  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  readiness 
with  which  a  boy  at  school,  as  he  read  the  Bible,  interpreted  it 
ofif-hand  into  his  mother  tongue.  The  instance  which  he  noted 
was  a  verse  in  the  Canticles,  '  I  have  put  off  my  coat ;  how  shall 
I  put  it  on  ?  I  have  washed  my  feet ;  how  shall  I  defile  them  ?* 
The  boy,  looking  on  the  book,  and  his  head  moving  from  side  to 
side  as  the  lines  reached  across  the  columns  of  the  page,  read  it 
thus,  with  his  eyes  full  of  the  text — '  Chav  a  doff*d  my  coot ; 
how  shall  I  donnt?  Chav  a  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  I  moil 
em?'  ' How  the  dexterous  dunce,*  says  Defoe,  ' could  form  his 
mouth  to  express  so  readily  the  words  which  stood  right  printed 
in  the  book,  in  his  country  jargon,  I  could  not  but  admire.* 
What,  then,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  call  the  boy  a  dunce, 
for  showing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  understood  what  he  was 
reading,  and  that  he  was  gifted  with  the  tongue  of  a  ready  inter- 
preter ? 

Libations  of  cider  are  made  at  Christmas  to  the  best  apple- 
trees  in  the  orchard.  This  ceremony  was  not  confined  to  the 
orchard  in  Herrick*s  time. 

*  Wassaile  the  trees,  that  they  may  bear 
You  many  a  plum  and  many  a  pear ; 
For  more  or  lesi  fruit  they  will  bring. 
As  you  do  give  them  wassailling** 

The  Silurean  poet  directs  a  less  costly  offering  to  the  orchard  from 
its  own  produce.  After  the  fruit  has  been  pressed,  and  watered 
and  pressed  a  second  time,  to  make  what  is  called  water-dder,  he 
says  to  the  farmer, — 
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*  Nor  Bhalt  thou  now 
Reject  the  apple-cheesei  though  quite  exhaust; 
Even  now  'twfll  cherish  and  improve  the  roots 
Of  sickly  plants }  new  vigour  hence  convey'd 
Will  yield  an  harvest  of  unusual  growth ; 
Such  profit  springs  from  husks  discreetly  used.' 
Phillips  says-** 

*  Wouldst  thou  thy  vats  with  generous  juice  should  froth  ? 
Respect  thy  orchards.' 

But  he  was  giving  instructions  for  their  culture  in  elaborate 
didactic  vene^  and  Herrick  only  touched  upon  the  customs  of  a 
land  which  he  seems  to  have  hated.  He  has  noticed  more  old 
customs  and  popular  superstitions  than  any  other  of  our  poets^ 
and  in  this  almost  the  whole  value  of  his  verses  consists^  for  per- 
haps no  other  writer  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve  so 
many  short  pieces  which  had  so  little  to  render  them  worthy  of 
preservation. 

One  who  loves  Devonshire,  like  the  authoress  of  these  volumes, 
would  not  easily  forgive  Herrick  for  his  hatred  of  the  good  land 
in  which  his  lot  had  fallen.     He  congratulated  himself,  as  on  a 
piece  of  good  fortune,  upon  being  ejected  from  his  living : 
*  Rise,  household  gods,  and  let  us  go, 

But  whither  I  myself  not  know. 

First  let  us  dwell  on  rudest  seas, 

Next  with  severest  salvages ; 

Last,  let  us  make  our  best  abode 

Where  human  foot  as  yet  ne'er  trod ; 

Search  worlds  of  ice*  and  rather  there 

Dwell,  than  in  loathed  Devonshire.' 

If  Johnson  had  written  his  life,  Herrick  would  have  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  biographer  for  the  delight  with  which  he  looked 
forward  to  living  in  London,  though  he  had  to  seek  his  fortune 
there  and  live  by  his  wits.  He  was  born  in  Cheapside,  and  no 
music  to  him  was  so  delightful  as  the  sound  of  Bow  bells. 

*  From  the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping  west, 
To  see  the  day  spring  from  the  fragrant  east, 
Ravish'd  in  spirit,  I  come,  nay,  more,  I  fly 
To  thee,  blest  place  of  my  nativity. 
Thus,  thus  with  hallow'd  foot  I  track  the  ground 
With  thousand  blessings  by  thy  fortunes  crown'd. 
O  fruitful  genius,  that  bestowest  here 
An  everkttlung  plenty  year  by  year ! 

0  pkee!  O  peo^de!  manners  named  to  please 
All  nationfl,  customs,  kindreds,  languages ! 

1  am  a  free-born  Roman ;  suffer,  then. 
That  I  among  you  Uv$  a  citiaen, 
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London  my  home  is,  though  by  hard  fate  sent 
Into  a  long  and  irksome  banishment : 
Yet  since  call'd  back,  henceforward  let  me  be, 
O  native  country,  repossessed  by  thee ! 
For  rather  than  I'll  to  the  west  return, 
I'll  beg  of  thee  first  here  to  have  mine  urn. 
Weak  I  am  grown,  and  must  in  short  time  fall  ;— 
Give  thou  my  sacred  relics  burial.' 

H«  could  not  bear  ^  dull  Devonshire/  and  what  he  calls  the 
'  warty  incivility'  of  the  village  in  which  he  was  fixed  there  ;  even 
one  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire  streams  was  to  him  an  odioos 
olgect. 

*  Rocky  thou  art,  and  xocky  we  discover 
Thy  men,  and  rocky  are  thy  ways  all  over. 
O  men,  O  manners,  now  and  ever  known 
To  be  a  rocky  generation. 
A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas. 
And  rude  almost  as  rudest  salvages.' 
Yet  it  appears  that^  notwithstanding  his  dislike  of  the  people, 
among  whom  he  passed  nineteen  years  of  his  life  as  their  parish 
priest^  their  descendants^  more  than  a  century  afterwards^  spoke 
of  him  as  a  famous  poet,  and  a  woman  was  found  there  whio^  in 
her  ninety-ninth  year^  used  to  console  herself  in  sleepless  nights 
by  repeating  in  a  prayer  his   '  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit,'  some 
lines  of  which,  poor  creature,  she  oould  understand  feelingly : 
'  *  When  I  lie  within  my  bed. 
Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head. 
And  with  doubts  discomforted, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

*  When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep. 
And  the  world  is  drown'd  in  sleep, 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

*  When  the  tapers  now  bum  bhie^ 
And  the  comibrters  are  few. 
And  that  number  more  than  true. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

*  When  God  knows  I'm  tost  about 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt, 
Yet  before  the  glass  be  out. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me.' 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  villagers  that  these,  and  other 
of  Herrick's  '  Noble  Numbers,'  should  have  been  preserved  in 
memory  by  them,  and  laid  to  heart,  while  his  filth  (for  of  mere  filth 
no  other  English  poet  ever  produced  so  much)  has  been  forgotten. 
Neither  this  poet,  nor  William  Browne,  of  Tavistock,  Aough  the 
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former  delighted  in  the  popular  stories  of  elves  and  goblins,  and 
the  latter  laid  the  scene  of  his  long  pastoral  tale,  and  of  his 
Eclogues  also,  in  his  own  country,  ever  mention  the  Devonshire 
fairies  by  their  pecuUar  name  of  Pixies.  The  belief  in  them 
keeps  its  ground,  and  is  likely  long  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Bray  has  in- 
serted in  these  volumes  several  tales  concerning  them,  such  as 
those  which  Thiele  collected  in  Denmark,  and  the  brothers 
Grimm  in  Germany, — ^rich  subjects  they  might  afford  for  Cruik- 
shank,  and  for  poetry  also,  if  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  should  ever 
have  their  shepherd  like  Ettrick  Forest.  These  tales  are  pro- 
bably of  Scandinavian  or  German  importation,  wherever  they 
originated.  In  addition  to  her  own  stock  of  traditions,  Mrs. 
Bray  has  obtained  many  by  aid  of  Mary  Colling,  the  young 
woman  whose  fables  and  other  pieces  in  verse  she  introduced  to 
the  public  in  1831,  and  whose  interesting  story  was  transferred 
from  the  preface  of  that  volume  to  the  pages  of  this*  journal. 
Throughout  that  part  of  the  country  the  common  people  hold  in 
great  reverence  certain  herbs,  which  they  use  as  remedies  for 
divers  diseases,  accompanying  the  application  with  charms  in 
verse.  Mrs.  Bray  never  could  induce  any  of  the  old  women  to 
repeat  these  charms  before  her,  and  never  could  have  obtained 
them  had  it  not  been  for  Mary  Colling.  The  reason  was  a  be- 
lief with  which  they  were  fully  possessed  that  if  any  such  charm 
once  got  into  '  a  printed  book,'  its  efficacy  would  be  destroyed  for 
ever.  The  good  old  souls,  therefore,  when  she  questioned  them, 
would  not  risk  a  charm  in  her  hearing,  having  taken  it  into  their 
heads  that  all  she  heard  would  go  into  print ;  but  with  Mary  they 
were  less  suspicious. 

These  charms  are  carefully  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  a  woman  imparting  them  to  a  man,  or  a  man  to  a 
woman,  as  the  most  approved  means  of  preserving  them  in  full 
efficacy,  though  sometimes  they  are  communicated  by  man  to 
man,  or  woman  to  woman.  Some,  Mrs.  Bray  tells  us,  are  de- 
cidedly of  Pagan  origin,  and  as  these  are  not  made  known  in  the 
present  volumes  to  the  profane  public,  their  efficacy  has  not  been 
impaired.  The  two  specimens  which  she  has  given  are  more 
rude  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  been  corrupted 
in  the  course  of  transmission  from  one  ignorant  person  to  another 
for  many  generations.     The  first  is  to  stanch  blood ; — 

'  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Baptized  in  river  Jordan,  when 
The  water  was  wild  in  the  wood. 
The  person  was  just  and  good : 
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God  spake,  a&d  the  water  stood^ 
And  60  shall  now  thy  blood. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father/  &c. 

Two  fragments  seem  to  have  been  put  together  here,  the  last  two 
lines  only  belonging  to  the  styptic  charm,  and  the  allusion  to 
them  (in  the  spirit  of  such  compositions)  being  apparently  not 
to  the  river  Jordan  but  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  other  is  for  a  scald 
or  bum : 

*  Three  angels  came  from  the  north,  east,  and  west ; 

One  brought  fire,  another  brought  ice, 

And  the  Uiird  brought  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

So  out  fire  and  in  frost. 

*  In  the  name  of  the  Father,*  *c. 

Felix  Henmierlin  gives  the  reason  why  charms  in  all  languages 
are  generally  in  some  kind  of  verse.  He  says  in  his  barbarous  Latin, 
^Carminantur  in  omni  lingtui,  nt  ipsius  materia  progressus  firmetur 
facilius  etstabiletur  in  humanw  sagacitatis  memoria ;  et  omatius, 
etfloridius,  et  labilius,  et  lympidius,  ac  facilius  prof eratur  in  omni 
prolaturdJ  But  for  the  same  reason  that  such  charms  are  more 
easily  remembered  in  verse,  they  are  more  easily  corrupted  also. 
Even  with  many  admires  of  poetry, '  if  it  rhymes  and  rattles,  all  is 
well ;'  much  more,  then,  are  the  ignorant  vulgar  likely,  while  they 
retain  the  rhyme,  to  look  for  little  or  no  meaning  in  the  lines, 
which  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  repeat  and  believe,  and  which 
they  might  think  it  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  understand. 
Thus  it  is  that  such  charms  become  nonsensical.  They  had 
always  some  meaning  (however  fantastic  and  reprehensible)  when 
composed,  as  imdoubtedly  they  often  were,  seriously  and  in  good 
faith.  Sometimes  the  form  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  disorder 
for  which  it  was  prescribed ;  as  in  that  which  Mr.  Marsden  met 
with  in  Sumatra,  and  which,  from  the  many  folds  that  appeared 
in  the  paper,  he  had  reason  to  think  had  been  worn,  and  by  some 
Englishman,  he  says,  whom  frequent  sickness  and  the  fond  love 
of  life  had  rendered  weak  and  superstitious  enough  to  try  the 
effects  of  this  barbarous  and  ridiculous  quackery.  Marsden  sup- 
posed it  to  be  translated  from  one  of  those  which  are  used  by  the 
Portugueze  Christians,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have  come  from 
some  whom  the  Dutch  had  converted,  or  from  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas.  At  the  top  of  the  paper  was  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  charm  was  in  these  words :  '  When  Christ  saw  the  cross  he 
trembled  and  shaked ;  and  they  said  unto  him.  Hast  thou  an  ague? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  I  have  neither  ague  nor  fever ;  and  who- 
soever bears  these  words,  either  in  writing  or  in  mind,  shall  never 
be  troubled  with  ague  nor  fever.  So  help  thy  servants,  O  Lord, 
who  put  their  trust  in  thee.*    This  has  evidently  either  been 
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composed  as  an  ague  charm,  or  possibly  suggested  for  one  by  a 
passage  in  some  of  the  spurious  gospels.  There  are  others  in 
which  the  rhyme  served  for  sufficient  connexion,  as  for  example, 
in  one  of  those  which  Martin  del  Rio  would  only  give  in  a  Latin 
translation — '  Ne  quis  utatur,  si  eo  quo  pronuncmnda  sunt  verba, 
idiomate  et  rythmo  proponerentur ;'  but  the  original  of  which  we 
happen  to  possess  m  one  of  the  very  curious  volumes  of  Felix 
Malleolus,  alias  Hemmerlin,  an  author  de  hwresi  tantum  non 
damnatus,  but  in  most  of  whose  writings,  says  Del  Rio,  multa 
sunt  temeraria,  erronea  et  scandalosa,  quare  maturo  et  sapienti 
consilio  Ecclesia  Romana  ejus  nomen  inter  primce  classis  prohibifos 
scriptores,  quorum  cuncta  scripta  sunt  vetita,  retulit.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  great  volume  by  w^hich  Martin  del  Rio 
himself  is  known  had  done  as  little  harm  in  the  world  as  the 
works  of  the  canon  of  Zurich  : 

'  Christus  ward  geboren, 

Christus  ward  verloren, 

Christus  ward  gefunden, 

Der  gesegnet  dise  wunden.' 
Many  a  poor  soldier's  wound  has  been  allowed  to  heal  by  being 
bound  up  and  left  to  nature  after  a  charm  like  this  had  been  re- 
peated over  it,  which  would  have  cost  him  his  life  if  it  had  been 
treated  according  to  the  most  approved  practices  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  still  believed  in  Tavistock  that  one  who  is  troubled  with 
fits  may  be  freed  from  them  by  going  into  the  church  at  midnight 
and  creeping  three  times  under  the  communion  table  while  the 
chimes  are  playing  twelve  o'clock.  Another  remedy  for  the  same 
disease  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  same  hour  in  the  churchyard. 
While  this  book  was  in  the  press,  Mr.  Bray,  as  clergyman  of  the 
place,  received  the  following  letter : — *  Rev.  Sir,  I  should  take  it  as 
a  great  favour  if  your  honour  would  be  good  enovgh  to  let  me  have 
the  key  of  the  churchyard  to-night,  to  ^o  in  at  twelve  o'clock,  to 
cut  oflF  three  bits  of  lead  about  the  size  of  a  half  farthing  ea<;h  from 
three  different  shoots  (spouts)  for  the  cure  of  fits.  Sir,  I  remain, 
your  hnmble  and  obedient  servant,  J.  M.'  A  more  disgusting 
superstition  still  keeps  its  ground  in  Tavistock  against  the  school- 
master and  the  march  of  intellect.  Take  an  old  skull  found  in 
a  churchyard,  says  the  receipt,  bite  a  tooth  out  of  it,  and  keep  it 
in  your  pocket  all  the  year  round,  and  never  more  will  you  ^ve 

Ekin  in  your  teeth  or  gums.  On  the  very  morning  that  Mrs. 
ray  had  transcribed  this  receipt,  '  Mary  Colling,'  she  says,  'came 
nmmng  in  and  said,  if  I  wanted  to  see  an  old  custom  she  had  told 
me  of,  I  had  only  to  go  to  the  diurchyard;  for  seveialskulls 
having  been  dug  up  in  making  a  grave  near  the  remains  of  Orgar  s 
lamb,  there  was  such  a  scene  going  ot  as  she  had  never  before 
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witnessed,  men  and  women  tugging  with  their  mouths  at  every 
tooth  they  could  find  left/  About  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
churchyard  was  open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  two  brothers 
had  the  fool -hardihood  to  wait  till  midnight  in  the  church  porch 
on  midsummer  eve,  and  look  through  the  key-hole,  in  the  expec- 
tation, according  to  the  popular  belief,  of  seeing  all  those  who 
were  to  die  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  that  time  enter  the 
church.  Crede  quod  videos  et  vides.  They  saw  tiiemsdves. 
Very  soon  afterwards  they  both  died  and  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave ;  and  as  a  mark  of  the  more  than  ordinary  impression  which 
the  story  produced  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  bells 
were  muffled  at  their  funeral. 

Among  the  tragic  stories  which  Mrs.  Bray  has  presented  in 
these  volumes  is  one  of  a  lady  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  who  in 
some  fit  of  caprice  demeaned  herself  so  towards  a  suitor  whom 
in  her  heart  she  loved,  that,  beUeving  himself  utterly  discarded, 
he  joined  the  king's  army,  and  found  the  death  which  he  desired 
in  the  battle  of  Newbury.  In  obedience  to  her  father  she  after- 
wards married  an  officer  on  the  parliamentary  side  ;  but  on  the 
marriage  day,  feeling  too  surely  that  her  heart  was  broken,  she 
wrote  a  letter,  expressing  that  conviction,  and  relating  the  cause, 
and  requesting  that  she  might  be  buried  near  her  first  and  only 
love.  These  words  were  written  on  the  envelope  beneath  a  black 
seal : — 

*  When  I  am  dead  and  cold, 
Then  let  the  truth  be  told.' 
According  to  her  own  presentiment  she  died,  and  on  her  death- 
bed pointed  to  the  cabinet,  and  to  the  part  of  it  where  the  paper 
would  be  found  in  which  the  cause  of  that  secret  grief  which  had 
consumed  her  was  disclosed. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  death  was  occasioned,  not  by  the 
imagination,  but  by  the  will, — it  was  a  mental  suicide.  The 
Tavistock  brothers  died  of  the  fear  of  death ;  they  had  seen  ^ 
they  Ijf  lieved)  their  own  ghosts,  and  the  expectation  of  death 
produced  a  mortal  disease.  In  neither  case  was  there  any  ex- 
ternal cause ;  in  the  former  the  desire  of  death  was  inflamed  by 
remorse.  Mr.  Polwhele  relates  a  tragedy  in  which,  as  in  Mr. 
Coleridge's  poem  of  the  '  Three  Graves,'  a  curse  carried  poison 
with  it.  In  the  poem,  indeed,  which  is  founded  upon  a  stor)' 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  occurred,  and  which 
we  have  heard  upon  the  spot,  the  sufferers  had  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  themselves — they  were  the  innocent  victims  of 
a  wicked  and  revengeful  person.  In  this  point  the  Cornish  tragedy 
differs  from  it.  A  man  named  Thomas  Thomas,  who  lived  in  the 
village  of  Drannock,  in  the  parish  of  Gwinearnas,  courted  his 
first  cousin  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  engaged 
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to  marry  her.    She  wag  very  beautif ul>  but  of  an  extremely  irri- 
table temper^  even,  at  the  event  showf ,  to  madness.     Some  dis- 
agreement occurred  between  them,  and  he,  either  to  pique  her^ 
or  out  of  resentment,  paid  particular  attention  to  another  young 
woman,  whom,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  he  accompanied  to  a  Me- 
thodist meeting.     Elizabeth,  knowing  this,  and  concluding  that 
she  was  discarded  by  him,  took  a  prayer-book,  folded  down  the 
109th  psalm,  and  taking  the  book  with  her  into  an  adjacent  field, 
hanged  herself.     As  soon  as  Thomas  came  from  the  preadiing 
he  inquired  for  her,  and  hearing  that  she  had  not  been  seen  for 
two  or  three  hours,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Good  God,  she  has  destroyed 
herself!  *  whence  it  was  inferred  either  that  she  had  threatened 
to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  his  desertion,  or  that  he  apprehended 
such  a  catastrophe  from  the  violence  of  her  disposition.     But 
when  he  found  that  she  had  indeed  committed  self-murder,  and  had 
seen  the  leaf  filled  with  curses,  which  she  had  marked  as  her  dying 
imprecation  upon  him,  he  cried,  *  I  am  ruined  for  ever  and  ever ! ' 
Endeavouring,  however,  to  escape  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  pursued  him,  he  removed  from  Drannock  to  Marazion. 
Change  of  place  brought  with  it  no  relief ;  the  curse  he  believed 
was  on  him,  and  '  he  attributed  to  it  whatever  misfortunes  befel 
him,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  for  he  was  several  times  hurt  and 
even  maimed  in  the  mines  in  which  he  worked/     He  carefully 
avoided  the  evening  service  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  the 
month,  and  dreaded  to  go  near  a  reading-school,  lest  he  should 
hear  the  fatal  psalm  read  as  a  lesson.     Frequently  in  his  dreams 
he  saw  the  deceased  looking  at  him  vindictively,  and  holding  open 
the  marked  passage,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  cry  out  '  O,  my 
dear  Betsy,  shut  the  book !  shut  the  book  !*     In  the  forlorn  hope 
that  if  he  were  to  marry  and  have  a  family,  his  thoughts  might  be 
drawn  off  from  the  one  miserable  subject  which  possessed  him 
night  and  day,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  many  young  women  in 
Marazion,  but  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  doomed  man,  and  asked 
him,  cruelly,  whether  he  wished  to  bring  all  the  curses  in  the 
109th  psalm  upon  their  head  ?     At  length,  nearly  six  years  after 
the  suicide,  he  obtained  a  wife,  and  lived  with  her  long  enough  to 
have  two  children.     But  the  poison  continued  its  operation,  and 
in  the  third  year  of  his  marriage,  and  the  d7th  of  his  age,  on 
Friday,  October  20th,  1780,  he  died — of  the  curse.     On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  he  was  buried  at  St.  Hilary,  during  evening  service, 
funerals,  it  seems,  bang  performed  at  such  times  in  that  part  of 
England,  as  christenings  and  churchings  are  in  some  other  parts. 
'But  here,'  says  Mr.  Polwhele,  *  observe  a  strange  coincidence 
erf  circumstances ;  for  while  the  body  lay  in  the  church,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  oongr^ation,  who  knew  that  Uie  109th 
VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxviii.  Y  psalm 
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psalm  had  caused  hii  deaths  that  very  psalm  came  to  be  read  ki 
the  ordinary  course.  Against  this  event  diere  was  more  than 
sixty  to  one ;  and  that  his  funeral  should  also  happen  on  a  Sun- 
day, at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  exactly  corvespoBding  to  the 
.  time  in  which  the  girl  destroyed  herself,  is  another  remarkable 
occurrence.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  maledictions 
of  the  psalm  were  verified  after  his  death  by  any  ill  effect  on  bis 
family ;  for  both  his  children  died  before  hims^ ;  so  that  they 
were  neither  fatherless,  nor  forced  to  b^  their  bread ;  and  \bb 
wife  took  care  to  frustrate  the  curse  of  perpetual  widowhoed 
designed  for  her,  for  in  1784  a  young  man  brought  her  to 
St.  Hilary  church,  when  she  was  married  a  second  time.  This 
dreadful  example  of  perfidious  oourtship  made  such  an  awfoi 
impression  on  the  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  no  m-* 
stance  of  broken  faith  occurred  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Hilary,  where  the  tragedy  was  best  known, 
though  the  annual  average  number  of  marriages  since  the  year 
1754  had  been  only  fifteen,  no  less  thtfn  one  and  forty  oouple 
were  married  in  the  year  ensuing  Thomases  death.' 

The  mental  poison  acted  slowly  here,  because  it  appeivsto 
have  been  rensted  as  much  as  possible  by  the  will,  yet  die  ofu 
tofhna  was  not  more  sm'e  in  its  operation.  Among  the  Northern 
Indians,  if  a  juggler  threatens  secret  revenge,  the  direat  ofteo 
proves  fatal,  for  as  the  belief  prevails  that  the  juggler  possesses 
the  power  to  which  he  pretends,  fear  brings  on  a  mortid  disease 
in  its  object,  and  a  threat  of  this  kind  sometimes  causes  the  destb 
of  a  whole  family.  Heame  was  supposed  by  an  Indian  leader 
to  possess  this  art,  and  was  eamesUy  pressed  by  him  to  kill  an 
Indian  who  was  not  less  than  three  hiuodred  miles  off.  He  was 
under  great  obligations  to  this  Matonabbee,  who  was  very  mgent 
with  him,  on  the  plea  that  his  own  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
man ;  and  Heame  to  please  him,  not  expecting  that  any  harm 
could  possibly  ensue,  made  a  rough  sketdi  on  a  piece  of  pqier  of 
two  men  struggling,  the  one  holding  a  bayonet  to  the  breast  of 
the  other.  '  This  is  me,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  figure  with  the 
bayonet,  'and  the  other  is  your  enemy.'  He  then  drew  a  pine 
tree  opposite  to  the  figures  with  a  human  hand  coming  out  of  it, 
and  over  the  tree  a  large  human  eye.  This  paper  he  gave  to 
Matonabbee,  and  advised  him  to  make  it  known  as  publicly  as 
possible.  When  the  leader  came  to  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  the 
following  year,  he  told  Heame  that  the  drawing  had  done  its 
work :  the  Indian  was  in  perfect  health  when  he  heard  of  it ;  but 
almost  immediately  became  gloomy,  refused  all  kind  of  susten- 
ance, and  in  a  very  few  days  died. 

If  this  had  happened  an  hundred  years  before,  the  perwm  who 
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thni  eomoaitted  an  ac4  of  deadly  sereery,  whhont  beUeving  tfu^t  it 
would  prodace  any  injurious  effisct^  would  have  been  not  merely 
wrprised,  as  Heafne  was,  by  finding  himself  actually  a  sorcerer^ 
bat  by  finding  hknself,  according  to  the  statute,  a  felon,  without 
benefit  of  clergy*  It  does  not  appear  that  he  felt  any  oom^ 
punction  for  tli^  circumstance :  however  that  may  have  been^  he 
took  advantage  of  the  reputation  which  it  gave  hmi.  *  I  was  fre- 
quently>*  he  ss^ys,  'applied  to  afterwards  on  the  same  account 
both  by  Matonabbee  and  other  leading  Indians,  but  never 
thought  proper  to  comply  with  their  requests;  by  which  means 
I  not  only  preserved  the  iaredit  I  gained  in  the  first  attempt,  but 
always  kept  them  in  awe,  and  in  some  degree  of  reqpect  and 
obedience  to  me.  In  fact,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  chiefs  of  this  place  should  possess 
something  a  little  supernatural,  to  be  able  to  deal  with  those 
people.'  Woe  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  such  artifices, 
mstead  of  relying  upon  Providence  in  a  sf  r^htfdrward  course  of 
probity  and  fimmess ! 

Formerly,  in  Cornwall,  when  the  master  of  a  family  died,  the 
bees  were  put  in  mourning  by  hanging  a  piece  of  crape  or  black 
doth  upon  the  hives ;  otherwise,  it  was  believed  that  the  bees  would 
die,  or  forsake  the  place.  An  opponte  superstition  prevailed  in 
Cumberland :  there,  upon  the  master*s  death,  the  bees  were  imme*- 
diately  destroyed.  Yet  in  both  counties  bees  were  once  regarded 
as  thmgs  too  sacred  to  be  sold,  and  honey  was  to  be  obtained 
only  as  a  gift,  not  by  purchase.  Mary  Colling,  in  one  of  her 
walks  happening  to  pass  a  cottage  and  garden  about  which  every- 
thing was  neat  and  pleasing,  according  with  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  stopped  to  look  at  the  flowers :  a  poor  woman  came  out, 
invited  her  in>  and  gave  her  a  nosegay.  Mary  observed  in  the 
window  several  beautiful  plants,  having  each  a  piece  of  black 
crape  or  riband  tied  round  it,  and  upon  asking  the  reason,  the 
poor  woman  said  she  had  very  lately  buried  her  husband,  and  if 
she  had  not  put  the  plants  into  mourning,  they  would  have  died 
too.  Mary  had  seen  no  instance  of  this  before,  but  the  woman 
said  it  was  the  custom  in  those  parts': — 

*  I  know  not  any  county  in  England' — ^Mrs.  Bray  says — 'where  this 
taste  for  a  garden  with  the  peasantry  is  more  universal  than  in  the  west. 
A  Devonshire  cottage,  if  not  too  modem,  is  the  sweetest  object  ihat  the 
poet,  the  artist,  or  the  lover  of  the  romantic  could  desire  to  see.  The 
waUs,  generally  of  stone,  are  grey,  and  if  not  whitewashed  (which  they 
too  often  are),  abound  with  lichen,  stone-crop,  or  moss.  Many  of  these 
dwellings  are  ancient,  principally  of  the  Tudor  age,  with  the  square- 
headed  muUioned  and  labelled  windows.  The  roof  is  always  of  thatch, 
and  no  cottage  but  has  its  ivy,  its  jessamine,  or  its  rose  mantling  its 
sides  and  creeping  on  its  top.    A  bird-cage  at  the  door  is  often  the  de- 
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light  of  the  children;  and  the  little  garden,  besides  its  complement  of 
hollyhocks^  &c.,has  a  bed  or  two  of  flowers  before  the  house,  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  A  bee-hive,  and  the  elder,  that  most  useful  of  all 
domestic  trees,  are  seen  near  the  entrance.* — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  138-9. 

The  moral  keeping  of  this  picture,  which  in  every  other  respect 
is  so  beautiful,  is  injured  by  the  bird-cage.  The  prettiest  (auj 
story  in  these  volumes  relates  to  a  cottage  garden  :— 

*  Near  a  pixy  field  in  this  neighbourhood  there  lived  on  a  time  an 
old  woman  who  possessed  a  cottage  and  a  very  pretty  garden,  wherein 
she  cultivated  a  most  beautiful  bed  of  tulips.  The  pixies,  it  is  tradi- 
tionally averred,  so  delighted  in  this  spot,  that  they  would  carry  their 
elfin  babies  thither,  and  sing  them  to  rest.  Often,  at  the  dead  hour  of 
the  night,  a  sweet  lidlaby  was  heard,  and  strains  of  the  most  melodious 
music  would  float  in  the  uir,  that  seemed  to  owe  their  origin  to  no  other 
musicians  than  the  beautiful  tulips  themselves ;  and  whilst  these  delicate 
flowers  waved  their  heads  to  the  evening  breeze,  it  sometimes  seemed  as 
if  they  were  marking  time  to  tbeir  own  singing.  As  soon  as  the  elfin 
babies  were  lulled  asleep  by  such  melodies,  the  pixies  would  return  to 
the  neighbouring  field,  and  there  commence  dancing,  making  those  rings 
on  the  green,  which  showed  even  to  mortal  eyes,  what  sort  of  gambols 
had  occupied  them  during  the  night  season.  At  the  first  dawn  of  light, 
the  watchM  pixies  once  more  sought  the  tulips,  and,  though  still  invi- 
sible, they  could  be  heard  kissing  and  caressing  their  Imbies.  The 
tulips,  thus  favoured  by  a  race  of  genii,  retain«l  their  beauty  much 
longer  than  any  other  flowers  in  the  garden;  whilst,  though  contrary  to 
their  nature,  as  the  pixies  breathed  over  them,  they  became  as  fragrant 
as  roses ;  and  so  delighted  at  all  this  was  the  old  woman  who  possessed 
the  garden,  that  she  never  suffered  a  single  tulip  to  be  plucked  from  its 
stem.  At  length,  however,  she  died ;  and  the  heir  who  succeeded  bar 
destroyed  the  enchanted  flowei-s,  and  converted  the  spot  into  a  parley 
bed ;  a  circumstance  which  so  disappointed  and  offended  the  pixies,  that 
they  caused  it  to  wither  away;  and,  indeed,  for  many  years,  nothing 
would  grow  in  the  beds  of  the  whole  garden.  But  these  sprites,  tiiough 
eager  in  resenting  an  injur)',  were,  like  most  warm  spirits,  equally 
capable  of  returning  a  benefit;  and  if  they  destroyed  the  product  of  the 
good  old  woman's  garden,  when  it  had  fallen  into  unworthy  hands,  they 
tended  the  bed  that  wrapped  her  day  with  affectionate  solicitude ;  for 
they  were  heard  lamenting  and  singing  sweet  dirges  around  her  grave : 
nor  did  they  neglect  to  pay  this  mournful  tribute  to  her  memory  every 
night  before  the  moon  was  at  the  full ;  for  then  their  high  solemnity  of 
dancing,  singing,  and  rejoicing  took  place,  to  hail  the  queen  of  the 
night  on  completing  her  silver  circle  in  the  skies.  No  human  hand 
ever  tended  the  grave  of  the  poor  old  woman,  who  had  nurtured  the 
tulip  bed  for  the  delight  of  these  elfin  creatures ;  but  no  rank  weed  was 
ever  seen  to  grow  upon  it ;  the  sod  was  ever  green,  and  the  pretti^t 
flowers  would  spring  up  without  sowing  or  planting ;  and  so  they  con- 
tinued to  do  till  it  was  supposed  the  mortal  body  was  reduced  to  its 
original  dust.' — vol.  i.  pp.  190 — 192. 
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The  cricket  is  considered  unlucky  in  Devonshire,  though  in 
other  parts  of  England  it  is  supposed  to  bring  good  fortune  where 
it  takes  up  its  abode^  and  hearths  have  been  colonized  with  them 
in  that  persuasion.  The  barn  owl  is  wisely  protected  by  the 
fanner :  a  pair  of  owls,  while  rearing  their  brood,  bring  home  to 
the  nest  in  the  course  of  a  week  more  than  three  hundred  mice, 
besides  what  they  consume  themselves.  The  cuckoo  is  an 
ominous  bird  there,  and  to  hear  him  for  the  first  time,  on  the  left 
hand,  is  a  most  sinister  token.  Some  Devonshire  poet  has  sup- 
plied the  children  with  a  set  of  rhymes  upon  this  bird  which  once 
learned  are  never  likely  to  be  forgotten : — 

*  In  the  month  of  April 

He  opens  his  bill ; 

In  the  month  of  May 

He  singeth  all  day ; 

In  the  month  of  June 

He  alters  his  tune ; 

In  the  month  of  Jidy 

Away  he  doth  fly.' 
Mary  Colling,  who  has  assisted  Mrs.  Bray  in  collecting  the 
carious  particulars  contained  in  these  volumes,  is  still  ^  the  same 
modest,  graceful,  single-hearted  creature '  that  she  was  before  she 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  known  to  that  lady.  Mrs.  Bray  thus 
speaks  of  her  with  affectionate  kindness : — 

*  Since  the  publication  of  her  little  volume,  she  has  devoted  as  much 
time  as  the  duties  of  her  service  would  admit  to  her  improvement ;  and 
I  rejoice  to  tell  those  who  fancied  I  might  do  her  an  injury  instead  of  a 
benefit  by  bringing  her  forward,  that  the  success  of  her  book  (and  for 
one  in  her  station  of  life  it  was  considerable),  and  the  notic^  it  procured 
for  her  from  so  many  honourable  quarters,  have  done  her  no  harm  what- 
ever ;  but,  I  trust,  much  good.  ITiere  cannot  be  a  more  feeling,  affec- 
tionate, or  humble  mind,  or  a  more  perfectly  natural  and  engaging 
character.     I  am  proud  to  call  Mary  my  friend,  and  I  shall  never  meet 

with  one  more  constant  or  deserving After  the  publication  of 

her  volume,  as  soon  as  she  had  received  from  the  subscribers  sufficient 
funds  for  the  pm^ose,  she  paid  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  printing,  &c 
She  next  erected  an  inscribed  stone  in  our  churchyard  to  the  memory 
of  her  beloved  grandmother.  She  made  many  little  presents  to 
"  Sister  Anne  "  on  her  wedding ;  and,  I  know,  did  many  other  little 
acts  of  generosity  and  boimty  that  I  do  not  name,  lest  it  should  be 
painful  to  her  feelings :  all  this  was  done  out  of  the  profits  of  her  book: 
and  lastly,  as  a  mark  of  thankfulness  to  God,  whose  goodness  she 
always  acknowledges  in  raising  up  friends  to  serve  her,  she  put  down 
her  name  as  a  yearly  subscriber  of  five  shillings  to  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  After  all  these  payments  and  donations,  I  believe  her  own 
share  of  what  she  had  gained  amounted  only  to  about  twenty  pounds  ; 
since  (unless  the  publishers  may  have  recendy  received  further  pay- 
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menti  for  her)  nearly  one  hundred  of  her  subscriberB  had  not  paid  for 
their  copies  of  the  work :  distance  of  time  and  place  very  probably  have 
made  them  delay  or  forget  their  little  debt,  which,  though  very  small  to 
each  individual,  becomes,  in  the  aggr^te,  a  serious  loss  to  her.*— 
vol.  ill.  pp.130 — 132. 

The  following  fable,  which  has  not  before  been  printed,  is  veiy 
characteristic  of  this  bumble  poetess,  who  sees  beauty  wherever  it 
can  be  found,  and  always  regards  it  with  a  moral  and  religious 
feeling : — 

'  THB    DBW-DROP  AND  THE   STREAM. 

*  The  brakes  with  golden  flowers  were  crown'd. 
And  melody  was  heard  around. 
When  near  a  stream,  a  dew-drop  shed 
Its  lustre  on  a  violef  s  head. 

While  trembling  to  the  breeze  it  hung. 
The  streamlet,  as  it  roll'd  along. 
The  beauty  of  the  mom  confessed. 
And  thus  the  sparkling  pearl  address'd : — 

"  Sure,  little  drop,  rejoice  we  may, 
For  all  is  beautiful  and  gay  ; 
Creation  wears  her  emendd  dress. 
And  smiles  in  all  her  loveliness ; 
And  with  delight  and  pride  I  see 
That  little  flower  bedew'd  by  thee  : 
Thy  lustre  with  a  gem  might  vie, 
While  trembling  in  its  purple  eye.'* 

"  You  may  rejoice,  indeed,  'tis  true," 
Replied  the  radiant  drop  of  dew. 
"  You  win,  no  doubt,  as  on  you  move. 
To  flocks  and  herds  a  blessing  prove ; 
But  when  the  sun  ascends  on  high. 
Its  beam  will  draw  me  to  the  sky ; 
And,  I  must  own  my  humble  power, 
Tve  but  reiresh'd  a  humble  flower !" 

"  Hold  !**  cried  the  stream,  "  nor  thus  repine, 
For  well  'tis  known  a  power  divine. 
Subservient  to  His  will  supreme. 
Hath  made  the  dew-drop  and  the  stream. 
Tho'  small  thou  art  (I  that  allow), 
No  mark  of  Heaven's  contempt  art  thou ; 
Thou  hast  refreshed  a  humble  flower. 
And  done  according  to  thy  power. 
All  things  that  are,  Ijoth  great  and  small. 
One  glorious  Author  form'd  them  all. 
This  thought  may  all  repinings  quell, 
What  serves  His  puniose  serves  Him  well." ' 
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The  renm  ef  ibis  XBauAMe  yowif  woman  bear  fewer  marks 
cf  imilaUoa  tlian  are  commonly  found  in  the  produetionk  of  ihe 
edacaled.  Hera  it  one  of  those  happy  diapositiona  which  may 
Uq]  J  be  aaid  to  find 

* books  in  the  ruaning  brooka, 

SennoDB  in  Btones,  and  good  in  everytMng.' 
From  her  good  maater'a  garden^  and  the  Tavy,  which  passes  at 
its  foot,  she  iias  learnt  more  than  all  the  essays  on  poetry  that  ever 
were  written^  and  all  the  lectures  upon  it  that  ever  were  delivered, 
could  have  taught  her. 

It  is  said^  in  a  work  upon  the  Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of 
England,  that  ^  the  style  of  driving  an  ox-team  there  cannot  pass 
unnoliced  by  a  stranger.     The  language,  though  in  a  great  degree 
peculiar  to  the  country,  does  not  arrest  the  attention,  but  the  toncj 
or  rather  tune,  in  which  it  is  delivered.     It  resembles  with  great 
exactness  the  chauntings,  or  recitatives^  of  the  cathedral  service. 
The  plough-boy  chaunts  the  counter-tenor  with  unabated  ardour 
through   the  day,   the  ploughman  throwing  in  at  intervals  his 
hoarser  notes.      It  is    understood   that    this  chaunting  march, 
which  may  sometimes  be  beard  at  a  considerable  distance^  encou- 
rages and  animates  ^e  team,  like  the  music  of  a  marching  army 
or  the  song  of  the  rowers.*     That  this  should  have  been  caught 
ijrom  the  cathedral  service,  which  it  is  said  so  nearly  to  resemble, 
is  unlikely,  but  not  imposnble.     Defoe  noticed,  in  his  time>  the 
solemnity,  deeency,  and  affecting  harmony  with  which  the  service 
and  the  music^  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  generally  performed 
at  Exeter,  by  the  choral  vicars,  organists,  and  choristers,  and  which 
is  '  well  worthy  of  imitation/  he  says, '  by  the  numerous  congrega- 
tions that  attend  the  daily  prayers  winter  and  summer.      It  was 
Qo  uncommcm  thing,*  he  adds,  '  to  see  five  hundred  persons  there 
at  six  in  the  morning,'  which  was  at  least  five  times  as  many  as 
usually  attended  at  St.  Paul's,  or  any  other  six  o'clock  chapel  that 
he  ever  was  at ;    and  he  remarked  as  commendable,  that  the 
reader  '  did  not  curtail  the  morning  service,  by  leaving  out  any 
part  of  it,  as  diey  did  in  other  places.' 

William  of  M almesbury  describes  the  ground  about  Exeter 
as  wet  and  miry,  so  that  it  would  scarcely  produce  a  crop  of 
bad  oats,  often  yielding  empty  ears  without  grain.  Could  be 
behold  that  neighbourhood  now,  the  state  of  agriculture  would 
appear  to  him  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  changes  which  six 
centuries  have  brought  about  there. 

It  was  particularly  remarked  of  Exeter,  in  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
that  '  it  was  almost  as  full  of  gentry  as  of  tradesmen,  and  that 
there  had  been  more  mayors  or  bailiJOTs  of  it  who  had  descended 
from  good  families,  or  had  become  the  founders  of  them,  than  in 
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liny  other  place  of  equal  size  in  the  kin^m ;  the  great  trade  and 
flourishing  state  cS  that  dty  tempting  gentlemen  to  settle  their 
lions  there^  oonU*arj  to  the  practice  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties^  where^  according  to  the  vain  and  rninous  notion  of  the 
Normans^  irade  was  then  left  to  the  vulgar,  and  gentlemen 
were  not  to  foul  their  fingers  with  it.'  When  Cosmo,  afterwards 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  jyassed,  during  the  same  reign,  through 
Exeter,  the  journalist  of  his  travels  acUnired  the  appearance  ot 
the  sword-bearer,  who  always  walked  in  boots,  and  in  a  robe  of 
black  velvet  reaching  to  the  ground,  with  a  long  sword  in  his 
hand  and  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  embroidered  with  gold ;  which 
cap  was  never  to  be  taken  off  except  to  the  king  himself,  because 
it  had  been  Henry  the  Eighth^s,  who,  in  passing  through  this 
city,  made  a  present  of  it  for  this  particular  service. 

At  that  time  the  roads  in  the  west  of  England  were  scarcely 
practicable  for  wheel-carriages.  It  was  but  a  very  few  years 
before  the  accession  of  George  HI.  that  a  three  days*  stage-ma- 
chine, from  Bath  to  Exeter,  was  set  up :  it  ran  during  the  sununer 
only,  and  the  fare  was  twenty-three  shillings.  The  same  journey 
will  soon  be  performed  in  about  five  hours,  at  ordinary  lail-road 
speed.  Few  things  impressed  Cowper  so  much  as  the  inventiofi 
of  air-balloons.  What  would  he  have  said  to  rail-road  travelling  ? 
He  was  of  opinion  that  as  nothing  within  the  reach  of  human  inge- 
nuity would  be  left  unattempted  for  steering  balloons,  the  means 
of  effecting  it  would  probably  be  discovered;  and  he  asked 
whether  it  would  prove  in  its  consequences  a  mercy  or  a  judge- 
ment? '1  think,*  said  he,  'a  judgement.  First,  because,  if  a 
power  to  convey  himself  from  place  to  place,  like  a  bird,  would 
have  been  good  for  him,  his  Maker  would  have  formed  hhn  with 
such  a  capacity.  But  he  has  been  a  groveller  upcm  the  earth  for 
six  thousand  years,  and  now,  at  last,  when  the  close  of  this  pre- 
sent state  of  things  approaches,  b^ins  to  exalt  himself  above  it. 
So  much  the  worse  for  him,  like  a  truant  school-boy,  he  breaks 
his  bounds,  and  will  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  presumption. 
Secondly,  I  think  it  will  prove  a  judgement,  because,  with  the 
exercise  of  a  very  little  foresight,  it  is  easy  to  prognosticate  a 
thousand  evils  which  the  prdect  must  necessarily  bring  after  it, 
amounting  at  last  to  the  confusion  of  all  order,  the  annihilation  of 
all  authority,  with  dangers  both  to  pnqierty  and  person,  and  im- 
punity to  the  offenders.  Were  I  an  absolute  legislator,  I  would 
therefore  make  it  death  for  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  flying,  the 
moment  he  could  be  caught ;  and  to  bring  him  down  frcnn  his 
altitude  by  a  bullet  sent  through  his  bead  or  his  carriage,  shonld 
be  no  murder.  Philosophers  would  call  me  a  Vandal ;  die 
sdbolar  would  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  me  the  Cable  of  Daedalus 
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would  have  been  realised ;  and  liiitorians  would  load  my  memory 
with  reproaches  of  jddegm  and  stiqpidity  and  oppression ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  world  would  go  on  quietly^  and  if  it  enjoyed  less 
hberty,  would  at  least  be  more  secure.' 

Cowper  rested  upon  a  weak  argument  when  he  ihferred  that 
man  ought  not  to  travel  through  the  air  because  he  has  not  been 
formed  with  a  capacity  for  it  The  argument  would  be  just  as 
applicable  to  travelling  on  the  water  ;  and  the  capacity  with  which 
man  is  formed  extends  to  whatever  his  inventive  faculty  can 
achieve.  As  to  the  political  evils  to  be  apprehended  if  aerosta* 
tion  were  to  become  as  common  as  navigation^  artillery  would  be 
quite  as  efficient  against  a  fleet  or  squadron  volant,  as  Peter 
Willdns  found  it  against  the  rebel  army  of  Glums  in  the  air,  when 
he  winged  and  brought  them  down  by  scores  at  every  disdiarge. 
What  may  be  the  effects  produced  upon  society  by  the  marvellously 
increased  facility  and  rapidity  of  loco-motion,  in  this  age  of  move- 
ment, we  shall  begin  to  see  when  rail-roads  are  extended,  as  they 
soon  will  be,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Wordsworth  augurs  more 
cheerfully  of  this  mode  of  travelling  than  Cowper  did  of  balloon- 
ing. He  says,  in  his  Sonnet  upon  steam-boats,  viaducts,  and  rail- 
ways,— 

*  Motions  and  Means,  on  land  and  sea,  at  war 
With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this 
Shall  ye,  by  poets  even,  be  judged  amiss ! 
Nor  shall  your  presence,  howsoe'er  it  mar 
The  loveliness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 
To  the  mind's  gaining  that  prophetic  sense 
Of  future  change ;  that  point  of  vision,  whence 
May  be  diacover'd  what  in  soid  ye  are. 
In  spite  of  all  that  Beauty  may  disown 
In  your  harsh  features,  Nature  doth  embrace 
Her  lawful  offspring  in  man's  art;  and  Time, 
Pleased  with  your  triumphs  o'er  her  brother  Space, 
Accents  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffer'd  crown 
Of  Hope,  and  smiles  on  you  with  cheer  sublime.' 
Space,  however,  might  with  as  good  reason  smile  at  his  brother 
Time ;  for  these  Motions  and  Means  seem  as  if  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  fulfil  the  prayer  of  another  poet  who  once  called  upon 
the  Gods  to  annihilate  both  Time  and  Space,  in  order  to  make  two 
lovers  happy.     We  are  not,  however,  yet  at  the  maximum  of  our 
speed,  nor  at  the  end  of  our  rail-ways.     The  rail-ways  have  only 
put  in  abeyance  a  notable  project  for  laying  down  tubes,  instead 
of  forming  roads,  and  propelling  passengers  through  them  by 
blast,  at  the  rate  that  a  cannon-bsdl  travels.     And,  with  regard  to 
the  extension  of  rail-roads,  we  are  gravely  told  that  there  is  no 
insoperable  dfficulty  to  prevent  the  formation  of  one  from  Calais 
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to  Pekin.  '  jtil  thai  w  wantk^g,^  tayg  thii  member  of  the  move* 
ment  party — '  all  that  is  wanting  it  a  gmneration  of  dvilialion  in 
the  more  barbaious  of  the  intenrening  nations,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  different  goyemments'  I 

Looking  only  at  possibilities,  if  the  great  highways  should  all 
be  converted  into  ndl-roads,  the  byways  would  still  be  left  for 
those  who  like  to  travel  at  leisure,  and  to  see  the  country  through 
which  they  pass.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  convenience 
of  such  persons  will  be  affected  by  the  change;  whether  the 
increased  facilities  of  travelling  alcmg  the  great  lines  may  not  tend 
to  diminish  that  of  moving  in  any  other  direction.  '  Nothing/ 
says  Sir  Gecnrge  Head,  'can  be  more  eThilarating  than  loco- 
motion on  an  established  rail-road ;  but,  of  all  travelling,  that  on 
a  branch  line  is  the  most  irksome;  delays  and  unpunctualitj 
being  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  uncertain  number  of  people  to  be 
conveyed.*  In  one  of  his  journeys  on  such  a  line,  the  surplus 
power  of  the  engine,  he  says,  was  expended  in  pushing  before  it 
half  a  score  of  laden  coal-waggons ;  and,  in  the  rear  of  the  car- 
riages with  the  passengers,  heavy  goods  and  enormous  logs  of 
timber  were  yoked  astern.  Between  two  such  heavy  uncontrol- 
lable bodies,  one  before,  the  other  behind,  they  were  (especially  on 
going  down  an  inclined  plane)  'most  cruelly  jerked  and  bumped 
all  the  way.'  On  another  occasion  this  lively  and  observant 
tourist  was  nearly  three  hours  in  getting  over  eight  miles  of  cross 
rail-road.  He  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  half  when  the 
driver  suddenly  pulled  up  and  demanded  sixpence  for  fare  for  the 
part  of  the  distance  performed.  But  a  writer  who  tells  his  own 
story  so  well,  is  injured  when  it  is  told  in  any  words  but  his  own. 

*  I  therefore  ventured  to  ask  by  what  means  I  was  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  remainder.  The  man  replied  that  I  must  wait  on  the  road, 
where  we  then  were,  while  he  went  back  to  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cheater  line  to  wait  for  the  trains  and  bring  more  passengers ;  adding, 
in  a  consolatory  tone,  he  would  not  be  absent  more  than  an  hour.  Here 
I  actually  waited  an  hour,  plus  one  quarter,  at  the  bottom  of  an  inclined 
plane,  to  the  summit  of  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  a  stationary 
engine  and  an  endless  rope,  when  they  descend  the  declivity,  on  the 
other  side,  by  their  own  gravity.  Aa  the  laden  carriages  are  thus  raised, 
an  iron  skid  is  attached  to  Uie  last,  to  prevent  accident,  in  case  the  rope 
should  chance  to  break;  and  a  low  small  carriage  1611  ows  the  laden 
ones,  in  which  a  man  sits,  whose  sole  business  is  to  attend  this  skid.  Ar- 
rived at  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  man  removes  the  skid  into  his 
own  vehicle,  and  taking  charge,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  set  of  empty  car- 
riages, down  they  go  all  together  back  again  d  la  montagne  Kusse, 
Having  nothing  to  do,  I  amused  mpelf,  while  waiting  for  my  convey- 
ance, by  accompanying  this  man  a  few  trips  up  and  down,  though  a  few 
experiments  were  quite  sufficient,  till  I  perceived  the  carriage>  on  its 
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return  fttun  its  eipedition,  orawling  slowly  along  towardi  the  bottom  of 
the  indined  plane,  where  it  was  taken  in  chsarge  by  the  dragsman,  and 
being  detached  from  the  horse,  was  fixed  behind  a  train  of  laden  cpal 
waggons,  and  drawn  to  the  top.  Not  a  single  passenger  had  arrived 
from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  trains,  so  that  the  delay  (of  some 
importance  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  numerous  coal-waggons  some  time 
since  ready  to  proceed  to  Runcorn)  was  to  no  purpose.  A  heavy- 
looking  old  man  now  took  charge,  and  commenced  business  by  demand- 
ing nine-pence,  the  remainder  of  my  fere  to  Runcorn.  Under  this 
person's  guardianship,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  the  inclined  plane,  a 
performance  not  altogether  agreeable,  as  some  consequence  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  management  of  the  brake,  the  only  countervailing  power 
on  the  occasion,  to  the  impulse  of  gravity  i  and  somehow  or  other  I  had 
an  apprehension  that  this  old  man  would  run  us  down  too  fast.  As  it 
happened  in  the  result,  the  fault  was  on  the  opposite  side,  for  he  went 
down  too  slow.  The  engine-man,  moreover,  instead  of  taking  the 
vehicle,  as  is  usual,  in  tow  to  follow  in  the  rear,  proposed  instead  to 
place  it  in  front,  and  so,  as  it  were,  dragging  after  him  a  heavy  train  of 
laden  coal-waggons,  push  it,  or  radier  kick  it  along ;  and  matters  being 
thus  disposed,  we  began  to  descend  the  declivity.  The  carriage  was  a 
sort  of  hermaphrodite  vehicle,  one  part  open  and  the  other  close.  I  took 
my  station  in  the  open  part,  behind,  and,  with  my  back  to  the  direction 
of  our  motion,  had  a  full  view  of  everything  that  followed  on  the  line^ 
particularly  of  our  engine  and  its  train  of  coal-waggons,  halting  at  the 
top,  in  order  to  allow  the  old  gentleman  in  charge  sufficient  time  to  get 
down :  in  short,  my  face  was  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  an  outside 
passenger  behind  with  his  back  to  the  stage-coach.  The  engine-man 
miscalculating  distance,  and  under-rating  the  celerity  of  his  own  move- 
ment, now  came  trundling  along  down  the  hill  after  us  at  a  winning 
pace.  I  had  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  that  collision  was  inevitable, 
when  we  got  a  tremendous  thump  from  the  huge  body,  weighing  at  least 
forty  tons,  that  followed  in  eurwake,  and  impinged  with  such  force  that, 
no  matter  what  became  of  the  old  man,  I,  not  having  rightly  judged  the 
direction  of  the  impulse,  though  not  in  the  least  hurt,  was  thrown  vio- 
lently out  of  my  seat.  We  were  now  taken  in  tow,  for  a  short  distance, 
by  a  second  engine,  after  which  it  became  necessary  to  walk  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Mersey,  and,  finally,  with  con- 
siderable delay,  we  crossed  that  river  at  the  established  ferry,  previously 
to  OUT  arrival  at  the  town  of  Runcorn.' — ^pp.  88 — 91. 

The  newspapers  just  now  mention,  as  'a  curious  and  striking 
instance  of  enterprise,  and  the  advantages  of  free  competition/ 
that  a  day-coach  performs  the  journey  between  London  and  Man- 
chester within  an  hour  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  accomplished 
by  the  combined  agency  of  the  coaches  and  the  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  rail-way,  '  notwithstanding  the  boasted  speed  of  that 
rail-way.'  The  paragraph  proceeds  to  say,  that  '  the  spirited  con- 
duct of  the  proprietors  in  keeping  such  a  coach  on  the  road,  in 
defiance  of  die  extraordinary  power  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend. 
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tend^  is  a  moBt  striking  and  laudable  speomen  of  moral  eaei^ 
and  skill.*  It  is  well  that  this  ^  free  competition/  and  this '  moral 
enetgy/  manifested  in  racing  horses  against  steam-power,  must 
soon  be  put  an  end  to,  if  for  no  other  cause,  by  the  completion  of 
the  rail-way  between  London  and  Birmingham.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  results  to  be  expected  from  steam-travelling  is,  that, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  it  will  remove  from  England  the  old  reproach 
of  being  the  Hell  of  horses ;  compared  with  what  it  is  now,  it  was 
then  Elysium  when  that  reproach  was  cast  upon  us.  '  I  know 
not,'  says  Sir  George  Head, '  whose  province  it  may  be  to  regulate 
the  maximum  of  load  allotted  to  an  unfortunate  animal  now-a-days 
on  the  public  roads :  for  I  believe,  so  long  as  the  proprietor  pays 
for  bis  license,  little  trouble  is  taken  to  ascertain  particulars.' 
This  remark  was  drawn  from  him  by  bis  journey  in  '  a  vehicle, 
licensed  to  carry  four  inside,  and  four  outside,  luggage  unlimited, 
and  drawn  by  one  unlucky  horse !' 

Sir  George  witnessed 
*  a  severe  competition '  [upon  the  Knottingley  canal]  ^  between  the  ri?al 
powers  of  steam  and  cattle — a  boat  rapidly  towed  by  horses  and  a  small 
steamer ;  and  although  fortune  has  since  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
it  was  not  for  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  horse  proprietor.  His 
boat  was,  to  use  a  common  expression,  better  turned  out,  and  in  every 
respect  more  fancifully  equipped,  than  any  other  of  these  quickly  towed 
craft,  of  which  the  one  from  Glasgow  to  Paisley  in  Scotland  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  first  established.  This  latter  I  saw  at  its  work  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  evident  that  though  they  have  reduced  their 
pace  to  a  reasonable  rate,  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  the  boys  ride 
decidedly  better,  and  give  their  horses  a  fairer  chance  than  those  I  have 
happened  to  see  in  the  service  of  any  of  our  English  boats ;  yet,  even 
with  all  these  advantages,  the  animds  were  subject  to  too  violent  ex- 
ertion. The  Knottingley  proprietor  has  failed,  not  from  a  want  of 
desire  to  please  the  public,  but  from  requiring  too  much  of  his  cattle;  in 
order  to  arrive  at  which  conclusion,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  see  the  state 
of  a  towing  horse  at  the  close  of  his  labour :  the  dead,  heavy  pull  is, 
without  the  nicest  management  on  the  part  of  Uie  rider,  really  heart- 
breaking; precisely  like  forcing  a  horse,  without  feeling  or  consideratioD, 
to  gallop  at  the  top  of  his  speed  through  a  stiff  fallow :  yet  with  some 
of  these  boats  the  fellows  appointed  to  ride  frequently  welter-weights, 
crack  their  whips  as  happily  as  a  ten-stone  postilion,  without  taking  the 
slightest  pains  to  control  and  regulate  the  powers  of  their  horses,'— 
pp.  229,  230. 

Even  where  there  is  not  the  reigning  principle  of  '  free  com- 
petition '  to  call  forth  the  sort  of  ^  moral  energy,'  which  cares  not 
at  what  cost  of  suffering  to  others  the  great  object  of  gain  is  ob- 
tained, the  same  observer  tells  us  that  horses  are  worked  to  death 
in  quite  as  merciless  a  way : — 

*  The  proprietors  of  these  canal-boats  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
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theory,  which,  setting  philosophy  aside,  is  sorely  a  bad  one  for  horses : 
they  maintain,  that  &t  animal  works  more  at  his  ease  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  than  at  eight,  or  even  less ;  because  the  swell  at  the  head 
of  the  boat  is,  they  say,  by  the  greater  velocity,  surmounted  before  it 
accumulates ;  whereas  at  less  speed  the  increase  of  the  obstacle  more  than 
counterbalances  the  diminution  in  labour.  Much  depends,  at  all  events, 
upon  the  width  of  the  canal,  the  depth  of  water,  and  so  forth ;  but,  in 
practice,  I  think  the  experiment  fails.  I  never  saw  horses  more  defeated 
than  these,  although  the  stages  were  usually  only  four  miles.  At  the  end 
of  each  they  swei^  and  panted,  as  if  they  had  undergone  a  severe 
burst  with  foxhounds :  there  they  stood,  planted  as  it  were,  reeling  and 
shaking  their  tails  till  led  away.  We  were  generally  on  these  occasions 
very  soon  out  of  sight ;  for  on  changing  the  cattle,  no  other  ceremony  was 
requisite  than  merely  to  unship  the  eye  of  each  trace  from  the  hook,  and 
fix  the  other  instead :  nay,  so  quick  were  our  movements,  that  frequently, 
on  whisking  round  a  comer,  a  traveller  was  seen  waiting  for  a  passage, 
and  within  the  space  of  twenty  seconds,  from  the  moment  the  boat 
stopped  till  she  proceeded  on  her  way, — ^from  the  blast  of  the  horn  to 
the  sound  of  the  whistle,  the  packages  and  our  new  companion,  the 
owner,  were  all  together  ghding  away  on  our  voyage.  Even  with  the 
advantage  of  short  stages,  the  cattle,  unless  highly  bred  and  in  tip-top 
condition,  are  unequid  to  the  work  assigned  to  them :  twice  during  the 
passage,  one  horse,  on  both  occasions,  overpowered  by  the  draft,  as  nar- 
rowly as  possible  escaped  being  soused  in  the  canal.  Such  casualties 
having  frequently  happened,  have  at  last  suggested  an  alteration  in  the 
towing-path,  now  gradually  carried  into  general  effect.  Instead  of 
making  the  slant  inwards,  it  is  now  inclmed  the  contrary  way :  thus,  not 
onlv  are  accidents  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  but  a  better  foot-hold 
ana  purchase  against  the  draft  is  afforded  to  the  animal.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, for  how  long  a  period  in  many  cases,  principles,  diametrically 
opposite  to  common  sense,  are  acted  upon.* — pp.  422-3. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  rail-road  travelling,  that  fewer  acci- 
dents will  happen ;  and  when  they  occur,  they  cannot  easily  be 
concealed.  Sir  George  chanced,  when  he  was  travelling  in  one 
stage-coach,  to  see  an  unfortunate  man  thrown  from  the  top  of 
another,  the  coach,  with  a  violent  lurch,  being  all  but  over,  and 
then  righting : — 

*  I  saw  him,'  [he  says]  '  with  his  heels  up,  and  his  head  downwards,  in 
figure  like  the  letter  X ;  and  in  that  position  he  fell,  with  the  joint  force 
of  gravity  and  progressive  motion.  Our  passengers  were  eager  to  render 
assistance,  as  well  from  curiosity  as  commiseration,  being  really  desirous 
to  know,  at  least,  whether  the  unfortunate  man  were  alive  or  dead ; 
but  the  driver  whipped  on  his  horses  in  spite  of  intreaty  and  remon- 
strance ;  neither  to  this  moment  do  I  know  how  the  poor  fellow,  whom 
I  saw  on  this  short  Journey,  head  foremost,  to  the  hard  ground,  fared 
when  he  got  there.  The  object  of  the  coachman,  by  his  forward  move- 
ment, no  doubt  was  to  keep  his  passengers  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
the  damage ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  necessity  is  not  unfrequently  obvi- 
ated 
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ated  of  proTiding  answers  to  obliging  inquiries,  fond  ooadt  aodUeats  are 
prevented  from  finding  their  way  to  the  ears  of  llie  pablic'-^-^oL  ii.  p.  93« 

The  overthrow  of  a  train  of  carriages  would  be  a  catastrophe 
not  less  disastrous  and  astounding  than  the  late  explosion  on 
board  the  steam-packet  at  Hull.  The  chief  cause  of  danger^ 
however^  is  removed^  because  there  can  be  no  overloading,  and 
the  passengers  will  never  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  rivalry^  or 
recklessness  of  drivers^  who  are  exposed  to  such  frequent  hazard 
themselves,  that  they  become  insensible  to  periL  ^  Coachman»* 
said  an  outside  passenger  to  one  who  was  driving  at  a  funoos 
rate  over  one  of  the  most  mountainous  roads  in  the  north  of 
England,  'have  you  no  consideration  for  our  lives  and  limbs?' 
'  What  are  your  lives  and  limbs  to  me?'  was  the  reply;  *  Vm 
behind  my  time.' 

The  very  contrast  between  Mrs.  Bray's  book  and  Sir  George 
Head's  has  been  a  reason  for  bringing  them  together  here.  One 
describes  old  England,  as  it  is  in  an  agricultural  country ;  the 
other,  what,  in  conformity  with  the  ominous  language  of  the  times, 
may  be  called  Young  England,  as  it  is  in  the  great  manufacturii^ 
and  trading  districts.  Both  show  us  how  much  there  is  to  be  seen 
at  home,  which  even  those  who  have  seen  most  of  the  island  are 
little  acquainted  with,  and  they  may  suggest  a  question  ocmceming 
the  comparative  advantage  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries  or  in 
our  own :  not  as  regards  those  whose  professional  pursuits,  or 
whose  station  in  society  must  always  render  foreign  travel  an 
indispensable  part  of  their  education,  but  the  far  more  numerous 
class  who,  havmg  means  and  leisure  at  command,  seek  how  to 
pass  a  portion  of  their  time  most  agreeably,  yet  always  with  a 
view  to  improvement.  By  such  persons  more  is  to  be  learnt  at 
home  than  abroad,  because  they  know  better  for  what  and  into 
what  they  have  to  inquire ;  they  can  make  their  inquiries  without 
any  danger  of  being  misunderstood,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
misled  by  misunderstanding  what  is  told  them ;  and  as  nothing 
English  can  be  foreign  to  them,  though  many  things  may  be  new, 
they  may  observe  some  things  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  rural  or 
domestic  economy  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  '  Ferme 
dicam,'  says  Linnaeus,*  '  fieri  non  posse  ut  vel  per  dimidium  diei 
aliquSl  in  provincia  Patriae  proficiscaris,  quin  aliquid  discas  in 
OBConomicis:  multa  occurrent  primo  sane  intuitu  levia  quidem, 
sed  si  paullo  attentius  mentem  oculosque  adverteris,  faterebere 
statim  in  rem  tuam  esse,  et  longe  utilissima,  qualia  passim  obser- 
vare  licebit  in  vario  vestiendi,  cibi  parandi,  pecoris  pascendi,  modo 
ac  ritu ;  ut  taceam  vivendi  mores,  et  commerda  infinito  numero 
alia.' 

*  De  Peregrinationis  intra  Patriam  necessitate. 
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It  is  not  a  hftnidred  jeam  ago  since  a  jonmej  to  London  was 
considered  an  act  of  such  imprudence  for  a  respectable  provincial 
family^  as  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  exposure  on  the  stage.  Expedi- 
tions from  London  into  any  distant  part  of  the  comitry  for  mere 
pleasure  were  at  that  time  unheard  of.  No  people  have  ever 
undergone  a  greater  change  in  the  course  of  a  century  than  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion,  have 
produced  among  us  in  this  respect.  But  in  the  further  change 
which  steam  power  is  now  rapidly  bringing  about,  it  is  possible 
that  while  the  number  of  those  who  travel  either  on  business,  or 
to  make  the'most  of  a  few  holidays,  is  greatly  multiplied ;  those  of 
a  different  class  who  look  for  repose  and  comfort  at  the  close  of  a 
day*s  journey,  may  find  reason  to  think  that  they  order  these 
things  better  in  France ;  and  on  that  account  to  determine  on 
making  a  foreign  tour,  though  they  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
ferred one  in  their  own  country.  One  line  there  is,  and  that  too 
not  exceeded  by  any  other  in  Great  Britain  for  picturesque  beauty 
and  variety  of  interesting  objects,  which  Sir  George  Head's 
account  must  show,  is  not  to  be  undertaken  by  any  tourists  who 
are  not  aUe  to  rough  it  (as  the  phrase  is)  both  by  land  and  water. 
Sir  George  embarked  at  Glasgow  to  visit  Staflfa  and  lona,  and 
proceeded  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  Inverness.  At  Glasgow  he 
says  that '  inasmuch  as  to  be  quietly  lodged,  civilly  treated,  and 
readily  supplied  with  local  information,  are  the  main  points  re- 
quired by  a  traveller,  in  that  city  of  all  places  in  the  world,  he  has 
the  means  of  being  gratified  in  all  these  particulars.' 

'  The  windows  in  the  agents*  houses  in  the  Broomielaw,  and  the  walls 
into  the  bargain,  are  made  patchwork  by  the  numerous  sliding  boards 
in  panels,  that  serve  to  render  information  to  the  publio  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  various  steamers  from  the  port,  and  being  easily  movable, 
are  shifted  accordingly  at  every  successive  change  of  the  home  naviga- 
tion. In  silence  and  at  leisure,  even  without  wasting  a  word  in  the  way 
of  inquiry,  an  individual  may  here  determine  a  projected  course,  and 
gratify  his  feelings,  without  farther  labour  and  pains  than  stepping  on 
board  the  chosen  bark,  by  swimming  as  it  were  with  the  crowd  along 
the  current,  and  marking  the  progress  of  improvement,  inch  by  inch, 

through  the  country In  due  time,  that  is  to  say  on  the  morning 

of  departure,  I  had  reason  to  know  by  experience  that  I  had  formed  a 
too  flattering  picture  of  the  ensuing  voyage,  and  certainly  I  did  feel  at 
the  moment  when  I  stepped  on  board  the  vessel  at  the  quay,  a  sensa- 
tion of  chilling  disappointment.  Placards  and  panegyrics  everjrwhere 
set  forth  in  the  most  flattering  colours  the  delights  of  the  expedition;  and 
above  all,  I  expected  at  least  to  meet  with  persons  whose  notions  sym- 
pathised with  my  own  as  regarded  a  mutual  party  of  pleasure.  The 
poetic  appellation  "  Maid  of  Morven,**  naturally  created  in  the  mind 
the  semblance  of  a  craft  such  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London*s  barge,  or 
that  of  Cleopatra,  an  airy  swan-like  galley,  stealing  through  the  balmy 
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air,  amid  the  wild  land  of  mountain  and  of  song,  and  bearii^  dn  her 
gilded  decks  fair  woman's  sylph-like  form,  her  countenance  melting  to 
the  harp's  thrilling  cords,  and  yielding  ujp  an  elevated  soul  to  the  soft 
witchery  of  music.  But,  alas !  in  the  estimate  of  fancy  and  reaUty,  it 
little  matters  whether  the  one  wings  inordinately  high  its  upward  flight, 
or  whether  the  other  descends  proportionally  low ;  therefore  I  will,  as 
r^ards  the  Maid  of  Morven,  simply  describe  the  state  in  which  I  found 
her. 

'  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  making  way  with 
much  difficulty  across  two  or  three  other  vessels  that  lay  nearer  the 
quay,  I  finally  succeeded,  by  walking  along  a  rough  plank,  in  getting  on 
board  the  steamer.  The  morning  was  more  than  usually  cold  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  a  stiff  gale  blew  steadily,  directly  ahead  of  our  course, 
up  the  river.  So  far  was  unfortunate.  When  told  I  was  on  board  the 
Maid  of  Morven,  I  could  hardly  give  credit  to  the  information,  such  was 
the  scene  of  dirt  and  confusion,  such  the  quantity  of  packages,  and  the 
mob  of  owners  wrangling  about  stowage,  that  disturbed  Uie  thorough- 
fare. A  few  quarter-deck  passengers  meanwhile  stood  disconsolately 
regarding  each  other,  as  if  lamenting  the  untoward  fate  that  had  brought 
them  together,  each  unable  for  a  moment  to  stand  still,  without  heing 
molested,  or  molesting  others.  A  multitude  of  poor  folks  from  the 
Highlands,  busily  arranging  their  own  property,  jabbered  together  in 
Erse,  so  loudly  and  fluently,  that  the  captain,  unless  shouting  at  the 
full  extent  of  his  lungs,  was  unable  to  make  himself  heard.  The  Maid 
of  Morven  was  a  very  Cinderella  in  her  working  dress — as  black  as  a 
Newcastle  collier,  and  crammed  full  till  she  rolled  with  stores  and 
and  packages  of  every  description.  There  were  sacks  of  oatmeal  and 
barley,  sugar-hogsheads,  crates,  deal  cases,  trunks,  and  band-boxes, 
stoves,  frying-pans,  scythes,  hoes,  and  sickles;  besides  all  sorts  of 
agricultural  implements  and  hardware.  Among  the  fore-decks'  passen- 
gers were  lads  and  lasses  from  the  mountains,  shepherds  with  long 
poles,  and  plaids  folded  across  their  shoulders ;  and  especially,  as  is 
usual  among  crowds  under  the  most  forbidding  circumstances,  plenty  of 
mothers  with  young  children.  When  the  hour  of  departure,  protracted 
to  an  unusual  period,  at  last  arrived,  the  authority  of  the  captain  was 
seriously  exerted  to  oblige  the  shore-people  to  conclude  their  leave- 
taking  and  quit  the  vessel.  Several,  as  no  other  argument  would  suffice, 
he  finally  pushed  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  When  we  began  to 
move,  it  was  at  once  evident  the  vessel  was  grievously  ill-trimmed  and 
top-heavy ;  in  fact  she  reeled  and  swung  from  dde  to  side,  as  if  really 
about  to  rest  on  her  beam-ends ;  whereupon  the  captain  filled  his  nos- 
trils with  snuff,  disposed  of  the  crew  in  the  way  of  equilibrium,  and 
placed  heavy  plugs  of  iron  on  the  deck  to  serve  as  ballast.  In  spite  of 
all  these  measures,  always  a  heavy  mover  through  the  water,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  engine  weak  in  proportion  to  her  dimensions,  she  wai 
considerably  weighed  down  by  the  head,  and  sensibly  quivered  by  the 
concussion  of  the  waves.  Meanwhile  the  more  lively  craft  overtook  us 
with  the  utmost  facility,  as  we  tardily  weathered  the  head  swell,  and 
others  meeting  us  with  wind  and  tide  in  their  favour,  flew  upwards  before 
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the  gale  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  a  confused  semblance  of  forms  and 
features  in  a  row  along  the  bulwarks,  joint  property,  as  it  were,  of  a 
string  of  tall,  upright,  staring  figures,  ranged  in  order  for  inspection. 
Four  hours  of  toil  and  trouble  were  expended  on  the  way  to  Greenock, 
and  there,  fast  to  the  quay  we  remained  another  full  hour,  while  the  ex- 
changing of  passengers,  the  shifting  the  cargo,  embarkation  and  alter-  ' 
cation  proceeded  as  strenuously  as  before.  In  one  place  knots  of  men 
stood  wrangling  together  without  an  ostensible  object;  in  another,  bales 
and  packages  were  handed  from  one  to  another  without  apparent  presiding 
authority,  and  in  every  direction  coils  of  rope  were  flung  across  the  deck 
with  no  heed  to  bystanders.  We  were  hustled  by  porters,  plagued  by 
bare*legged  children  with  baskets  of  "berries;"  absolutely  without  the 
enjoyment  of  a  single  moment's  security,  or  a  dry  spot  whereon  to  stand 
or  sit  down;  and  finally,  a  rampant  steamer  alongside  belched  black 
smoke  and  cinders  on  board  in  a  continued  cloud,  whereat  the  Maid  of 
Morven,  hissing  as  if  to  cool  her  impatience,  bespattered  the  passen* 
gers'  clothes  with  her  spare  steam.  Altogether,  with  the  sounds  of  puf- 
fing, blowing,  and  panting  of  the  engine,  and  the  sights  of  ashes,  fire, 
and  smoke,  ours  for  the  present  was  the  den  of  the  salamander  or  the 
Cyclops'  cave.  Matters  however,  fortunately,  had  actually  arrived  at 
the  worst,  and,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  after- 
wards began  to  mend,' — pp.  98 — 103. 

The  day's  voyage  was  delightful^  but  owing  to  the  delay  at 
starting, 

*  It  was  past  ten  o'clock  at  night  before  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
first  day's  voyage,  at  the  village  of  Lochgoilhead.  Here  again  it  was 
our  lot  to  taste  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  peregrination ;  tlie  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Creenin  canal,  where  we  were  now  about  to  pass  the  night, 
being  ill  calculated  to  a£fbrd  even  a  single  traveller  decent  accommodation. 
Having  made  our  way  through  the  first  lock  of  the  canal,  we  disem- 
barked at  the  principal  alehouse,  where  being  so  far  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  bed,  I  was  conducted  to  my  apartment.  Here  indeed  I  might 
have  slept,  had  the  desire  of  rest  been  a  unanimous  feeling  with  the 
inmates ;  but  such  was  the  noise  of  talking  and  disputing  among  those 
who,  having  no  beds  of  their  own,  cared  not  to  disturb  those  who  had, 
and  so  crazy  and  thin  were  the  partitions,  that  no  sooner  had  a  mouse 
rattled  a  teacup  in  one  room  than  he  was  heard  in  all.  Owing  to 
various  disturbances  of  one  sort  or  another,  I  had  hardly  closed  my  eyes 
when  [  was  aroused,  at  four  o  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  by 
a  continued  blast  of  a  tin  horn.  It  was  indispensable  to  start  thus 
early,  in  order  to  overcome  the  delay  of  passing  the  other  locks  of  the 
canal,  so  a^  to  arrive  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  time  of  rendezvous  with  the 
other  boats  at  Oban.  Besides  those  persons  in  the  public-house,  were 
several  others  out-lodgers  in  the  village,  wherefore  the  man,  till  all  had 
assembled,  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  blow.' — pp.  104,  5. 

Setting  steam  at  Oban  for  Fort  William,  and  arriving  there  at 
half-past  eleven  at  night: — 

*  Even  at  that  unseasonable  hour  the  passengers  were  not  permitted 
to  go  on  shore,  but,  on  the  contrary,  constrained  to  remain  on  board 
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amid  the  hoisting  and  trundling  barrdt  to  and  fro,  beaidea  other  attend- 
ant nuisances  of  disembarkation.  We  then  slowly  moved  to  the  com- 
menceroeut  of  the  first  artificial  cut  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  entered 
the  first  lock  of  the  great  series,  called  Neptune's  Staircase.  Here,  at 
nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the  passengers  were  turned  out  of 
the  vessel  to  make  the  best  of  their  way^on  foot,  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
the  towing  path  of  the  canal,  to  the  place  of  the  night's  repose ;  and 
since  we  were  thirty  or  forty  persons  altogether,  and  the  point  of  desti- 
nation  merely  a  small  alehouse,  incapable  of  providing  beds  for  half  the 
party,  it  followed  that  those  who  possessed  long  le^  turned  the  same  on 
the  present  occasion  to  special  account.  Wi£  fair  prospect  of  success, 
I  would  in  former  days  have  immediately  started  in  the  handicap ;  yet  I 
derived  equal  satisfaction,  perhapa,  without  the  means  of  serving  myBelf> 
in  rendering  a  little  assistance  to  others.  I  therefore  attached  my  for* 
tunes  on  the  wav  to  a  married  couple,  travelling  en  suite^  with  all  theb 
incumbrances ;  that  is  to  say,  two  nursery  maids,  and  four  or  five  young 
children.  Of  these  I  carried  one, — a  little  creature  of  two  years  old,  in 
my  arms ;  a  short  period  of  time,  and  distance,  one  would  think  haidiy 
worthy  of  being  considered.  Nevertheless,  during  the  aforesaid  space 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  found  my  right  arm,  from  the  want  of  usage  in 
the  offioe,  ache  most  grievously.  Meanwhile  the  in^t,  lost  in  the 
placid  intensity  of  sleep,  appeared  to  me  to  gain  every  five  minuiss 
successively  a  year's  growth  in  weight.  Arrived  at  the  inn,  as  might  he 
anticipated,  not  a  bed  was  to  be  had ;  the  first  comers  being  all  aerved, 
none  remained  for  the  last.  Nev^theless,  though  sleep  be  the  unbought 
gifi  of  Heaven,  I  found  means  to  purchase  it  on  the  present  oocasion; 
and  by  the  ud  of  a  fee  properly  apphed  was  introduced  to  a  parloar 
below  stairs,  occupied  by  a  party  oi  wluricey  bibbenh  who,  by  dint  of 
drink,  and  tobacco,  and  spinning  long  yams,  were  already  nodding  and 
prosy*  In  conformity  with  arrangements,  they  received  notice  to  dqpart, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  alone  in  the  room^  extended  at  length  en 
three  chairs  placed  in  a  row,  to  rest  for  the  nighU' — pp.  153,  3. 

The  conclusion  of  this  terraqueous  expedition  was  as  comfort- 
able as  the  beginning.  At  half^past  ten  at  night  they  cast  andior, 
one  mile  from  Inverness  :*-«• 

•  A  capacious  omnibus  whs  here  awaiting  our  arrival  to  convey  us  to 
the  end  of  our  journey;  into  which  carriage  persons  recklessly  crowded, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  it  upsetting ;  for  since  it  was  incapaUe  of 
containing  more  than  half  the  present  party,  personal  safety,  owing  lo 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  expedition. 
Having  fortunately  or  unfortunately  obtained  an  outside  seat,  among  the 
first  detachment,  I  am  precluded  from  the  necessity  of  relating  the 
ftirther  adventures  of  the  rest  of  the  travellers,  who  remained  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  towing-path  of  the  canal,  likegfaosts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cocytus,  till  the  return  of  the  vehicle.  But  I  may 
observe,  ds  relates  to  myself,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  notwithstand- 
ing we  arrived  without  the  slightest  accident  at  the  point  of  our  desti- 
hation,  and  even  before  the  Inverness  clock  struck  eleven  were  received 
by  the  sleek  rosy  landlord  of  the  Caledonian  hotd,  I  never  remember 
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in  any  other  whtel-carriage,  and  wiihin  equally  ihart  iqpace  of  time  and 
distance*  to  have  encountered  more  peril.  An  in&mal  machine,  it 
might  really  and  truly  be  called ;  like  Charon's  leaky  boat,  groaning 
under  aurpluaaga  of  substantial  perishable  liunber,  and  like  Charon's 
boat  particularly,  inasmuch  as  it  was  laden  indiscriminately,  in  total 
disregard  and  disrespect  of  persons.  Literally  speaking,  among  auld 
wives,  Highland  swains  of  every  degree,  wearers  of  the  kilt  and  fidlibeg, 
especially  one  ambulating  nerformer  pn  the  bagpipes,  or  doodlesack,  as 
the  instrument  is  provincially  termed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  no  less 
tiian  a  royal  personage,  such  is  the  uncertain  will  of  fate,  sat  inside, 
crammed  and  squeesEwl  promiscuously  with  aU  the  rest,  among  the  he- 
teTogenaooa  group.  Prince  Adalbert,  btother  to  his  nu^esty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  then  travelling  ineognito  in  the  guise  of  a  private  English 
gentleman,  was  among  the  passengers  brought  by  the  Maid  of  Mi^en 
from  Glasgow  to  OImui,  and  submitted  without  murmur  to  all  those 
paiseries  of  peregrination  which,  in  the  detail  of  th^  present  voyage,  I 
have  laid  before  the  reader.  And  I  recall  to  mind  with  feelings  of 
pleasure,  that  in  numerous  instances  on  the  way,  without  knowledge  of 
the  prince's  high  rank  and  station,  I  witnessed  his  affability,  and  bene^ 
fited  by  his  conversation.  At  the  period  I  am  relating,  while  sitting  on 
the  box  of  our  ponderous  and  preponderating  vehicle,  whose  weak 
springs  were  well  nigh  weighed  down  by  gravity  and  oscillation,  and 
whose  still  weaker  horses  were  drivsn  helpkssly  scudding  on  their 
haunches  down  a  steep  descent ;  while  I  looked  at  our  coachman,  a 
small  Scots  boy,  not  exceeding  in  weight  a  good-siaed  NoHblk  tarkey ; 
and  finally,  wlule  I  cast  a  gUnce  on  the  jprince's  tall  aide-de-camp, 
sitting  in  ti^e  middle  between  us,  enveloped  m  an  ample  blue  cloak,  ms 
mustachios  curling  towards  the  moon ;  —while  I  regarded  all  these  sights, 
I  say,  and  thought  of  difficulties  and  discomfitures  from  which  not  even 
royalty  itself  is  iree,my  imagination  for  a  moment  wandered  towards  the 
many-tinted  allegorical  picture  of  the  ancients,  that  symbol  of  mortality 
and  immortality^  the  stagnant  lake, 

**  ScUicet  omnibus 
Enaviganda — sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  ooloni."  '-'^.  155-1—1. 
Sudi  expeditions,  if  pleasure  be  the  object^  are  practicable  for 
those  only  who  are  not  particular  either  about  company  or  cleaa 
sheets ;  who  can  scramble  for  their  ibod,  can  sleep  upon  three 
chairs  where  beds  are  not  to  be  obtained^  and  be  thankful  if  they 
can  ^et  three  chairs  to  sleep  on. 

Though  Sir  George  Head  has  not  galloped  over  so  much 
ground  as  his  brother^  whose  rough*riding  and  '  Rough  Notes  * 
have  amused  as  many  readers  as  his  *  Bubbles  from  the  Brunneq/ 
few  men  have  encountered  more  hardships  than  he  did  in  his  winter 
journey  from  Halifax  to  the  Canadas.  His  perseverance  never 
was  overcome,  and  bis  good-humour  seems  never  to  have  forsaken 
him ;  but  no  doubt  it  was  put  to  the  proof  more  by  the  disagree- 
ables wfaidi  be  frequently  met  with  in  his  Home  Tour,  than  by 
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the  privations  and  positive  suflTeringg  to  which  he  was  exposed  when 
travelling  through  an  uninhabited  country.  Artificial  and  avoid- 
able evils  are  never  taken  so  patiently  as  those  which,  being  natural, 
are  felt  to  have  been  inevitable ;  or  if  they  are  borne  with  that 
paciencia  por  fuerza,  of  which  Sir  George  must  have  heard,  and 
said  so  much,  and  has  so  often  been  called  upon  sadly  to  prac- 
tise, and  more  sorrowfully  to  enforce^  during  his  commissariat 
services  in  the  Peninsula, — ^it  is  never  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure and  of  suppressed  resentment.  It  is  disgraceful  that  in 
one  and  the  same  concern  there  should  in  some  things  be  the 
most  consummate  arrangement,  and  in  others  the  most  bar- 
barous want  of  arrangement.  No  commissariat  was  ever  more 
perfect  than  are  all  the  great  stage-coach  establishments  in 
this  kingdom ;  everything  belonging  to  them  is  attended  to  with 
admirable  care — except  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers. No  set  of  men  have  been  so  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  as  stage- coachmen :  as  individuals, 
they  are  now  not  more  remarkable  for  civility  and  steadiness^  than 
they  are,  as  a  body^  for  sobriety ;  tea,  or  more  generally  coffee, 
having  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
among  them,  and  tins  without  proppii^  their  good  resolutions 
upon  the  crazy  crutch  of  a  Temperance  Society,  or  making  an 
asinine  profession  of  Teetotalism.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
moral  improvement  in  the  drivers,  the  improved  construction  of 
the  coaches,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  high-roads  throughout 
the  kingdom,  stage-coach  travelling  is  more  dangerous  than  it  ever 
was  before,  owing  to  the  unmerciful  speed  of  the  swift  coaches, 
and  the  unmerciful  loads  which  are  piled  upon  the  others,  like 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  or  suspended  from  them  wherever  they  can  be 
hung  on.  The  law  which  was  intended  to  afford  some  security 
against  this  danger  is  disregarded,  because  it  is  no  one's  business 
to  see  it  observed.  But  if  the  number  of  ^miserable  accidents 
which  are  caused  by  such  overloading,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
were  fully  made  known,  the  evil  would  appear  so  great,  that  some 
effectual  regulations  would  loudly  be  callcil  for,  and  might  surely 
be  expected.  The  newspapers  might  do  as  much  good  by  re- 
porting all  accidents  of  this  kind,  as  they  do  evil  by  publishing  the 
details  of  every  atrocious  murder  that  is  committed  ;  such  publicity 
rendering  such  atrocities  more  frequent,  because  all  crimes  which 
have  a  taint  of  madness  in  them  are  infectious. 

There  is,  however,  a  general  tendency  to  improvement  in  most 
things ;  and  among  the  changes  which  must  be  occasicmed  by  new 
modes  of  travelhng  and  new  lines  of  rood,  some  material  ones 
may  take  place  both  with  respect  to  security  and  comfort  There 
can  be  no  competition  between  blood-horses  and  steam-power, 
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however  cruelly  the  experiment  may  be  made  diuing  the  interval 
in  which  ^lotne  it  is  possible.  When  any  line  of  rail-way  is  com- 
pleted, stagcrcoaehes  can  neither  compete  with  it  in  speed  nor  in 
prices ;  nor  will  it  be  worth  their  while  to  race  against  each  other, 
because  all  hurried  or  hasty  travellers  will  prefer  thirty  miles  an 
hour  to  any  rate  at  which  the  most  inhuman  driving  could  be 
kept  up.  Their  competition,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  safe  and 
convenient  construction  of  the  coaches,  in  the  precautions  taken 
against  every  kind  of  danger  against  which  it  is  possible  to 
provide,  and  in  the  accommodations  on  the  road.  Even  in  this 
age  of  movement,  when  the  feverish  pulse  of  society  beats  as  fast 
as  a  squirreVs,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  to 
whom  travelling  would  be  a  pleasure,  if  it  were  not  made  a  toil ; 
and  it  must  now  be  for  the  advantage  of  coach  proprietors  to 
consult  the  safety  and  the  comfort  of  their  passengers,  which, 
while  speed  has  been  their  principal  object,  have  been  altogether, 
and  of  necessity,  disregarded. 


Art.  II. — England,  with  Sketches  of  Society  in  the  Metropolis, 
By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Esq.,  author  of  *  The  Pilot,'  '  The 
Spy,'  '  Excursions  in  Switzerland,'  &c.  3  vols.  London, 
1837. 

T  F  the  Quarterly  Review  were,  as  Mr.  Cooper  asserts,  the  organ 
-■•  of  a  national  antipathy  to  America,  and  if  Mr.  Cooper  were,  as 
he  affects  to  be,  the  representative  of  his  nation,  these  volumes 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  present  which  our  malevolence 
could  receive ;  for  so  ill-wTitten — ill-informed — ill-bred — ill-tem- 
pered, and  ill-mannered  a  production  it  has  never  yet  been  our 
fortune  to  meet.  But  we  deny  both  propositions — the  first,  that 
relates  to  ourselves,  with  mere  contempt ;  and  as  to  the  second, 
we  must  say,  in  justice  to  every  thing  American  that  we  have 
happened  to  meet  either  in  literature  or  in  society,  that  we  never 
met  such  a  phenomenon  of  vanity,  folly,  and  fable,  as  this  book 
exhibits — we  say  fable,  because  (whatever  may  be  Mr.  Cooper  s 
intentions)  his  ignorance  and  presumption  betray  him  at  every 
moment  into  mis-staten^ents  so  gross,  and  sometimes  so  elaborate, 
as  to  have  all  the  appearance  and  effect  of  absolute  falsehood. 

We  have  had  great  doubts  whether  the  book  was  worthy  of  our 
notice.  As  a  literary  work  it  is  really  below  contempt.  Its 
^yle,  topics,  and  arrangement  are  trivial,  frivolous,  and  confused. 
It  has  nothing  solid  but  its  ignorance,  and  nothing  deep  but  its 
maUce.     It  .contains  neither  that  class  of  facts  from  which  an 
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intelligent  Amerieaft  could  fdrm  a  judgment  ^  onr  mmMtn,  nor 
that  spedes  erf"  critidsmft  by  which  a  candid  Eng^ishmaa  inigfat 
profit.     In  fact  the  titl^-page  is  an  utter  misnomer.     Instead  of 
'  Engldtndi  wiih  Sketche9  of  Sodety  in  the  Meh^epoUi,  by  J.  EBm" 
more  Cooper^  Eeqtdre,"  Uie  title  should^  in  truth,  iMire  been 
'  /.  Feniriiore  Cooper,  Ssmire,  in  England,  wW$  SkeUshee  cfhi$ 
BehaeUmr  in  the  Mettopolie.*    The  subject  of  the  hock  is  not 
England,  but  Mr.  J;  Fenimore  Cooper;   and  every  object  or 
topic  is  treated  with  strict  and  exclusive  reference  to  the  feelings 
and  tastes  of  the  aforesaid  Cooper,  who— being  unfortunately 
cursed  With  Jt  peculiar  share  of  the  common  malady  of  narrow 
miiids — namely  a  jealous,  captious,  and  sour  egotism — has  pro- 
duced   what   may   be   justly  called  an    auMdographg   of  ex- 
coriated vanUy.     We  now  and  then  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
some  unhappy  brewer *s  workman  falling  into  a  Vat  of  hot  wash, 
from  which  he  escapes  alive  indc^,  but  with  the  loss  of  every 
particle  of  skin  on  his  body.     This  is  a  very  accurate  imagte  ot 
the  state  of  Mr.  Cooper's  mind :  a  scalding  vani^  has  stripped 
it  of  every  inch  of  epidermis.     He  winces  at  the  very  breeze — 
writhes  and  groans  under  the  gentlest  touches  of  good  nature 
or  sympathy-^-and  the  ordinary  contacts  of  society  drive  him  to 
absolute  frenzy.     Knowing  nothing  of  Mr.  Cooper  personally, 
we  cannot  tell  what  sulx^dinate  accidents  may  have  inflamed 
his  susceptibility  to  so  extravagant  a  degree,  but  its  first  germ 
is,   we  think,   obvious    enough.      Mr.  Cooper,   as  he   himself, 
with  some  circuhilocution,  confesses,  entered  early  the  merchant 
service  as  a  common  seaman — and  there  he  spent  the  most  im- 
portant years  of  hii^  life.    This  Was  no  very  prcmiijnng  sebool  for 
the  literature,  manners,  or  morals  of  '  the  Author  of  die  Pilot* 
We  know  not  when  he  emerged  into  a  higher  course  of  life ;  but 
he  evidently  has  had  a  late  and  scanty  acquaintance  with  poUshed 
society.     The  success  of  scmie  nautical  novels  (of  which,  after  aU, 
we  believe  the  chief  attraction  lay  in  such  professional  techni- 
calities and  manners  as  are  learned  where  nothing  else  can  be) 
appears  to  have  had  ah  effect  on  Mr.  Cooper's  mind — not  ua^* 
natural  in  its  direction,  but  extreme  in  its  degree.     It  is  rare, 
even  ih  the  sober  and  phlegmatic  climate  of  England^  and  amidst 
a  pretty  general  instruction  and  civilisation,  that  the  rise  of  low- 
bred talents  is  accompanied  by  modesty  and  discretion,  and  still 
more  rate  that  early  vulgarity  in  manners  or  ideas  is  worn  out,  or 
even  softened  down  by  sudden  notoriety;  but  there  must  have 
been  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  natural,  profesnonal>  per- 
sohal,  and  national,  to  have  produced  in  Mr.  Cooper  such  an 
intoxication  of  vulgar  vanity,  as,  with  all  its  consequent  delusions 
and  impertinences,  is  exhibited  in  the  work  before  us. 
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Bat  may  not  we  onrselmi  be  prejudiced  against  our  Americaa 
cantor,  and  u  it  not  the  just  severity  of  his  strictures  that  offends 
as?    We  think  not 

In  the  first  place,  because  we  showed,  in  a  former  article^'" 
that  Mr.  Cooper's  '  anU^Briiith  X9al '  did  not  prevent  our  treating 
his  travels  m  '  France  and  Switierland '  with  leniency — not  to  say 
favour— though,  as  we  than  hinted,  there  was  abundant  opportu- 
oity  for  a  more  sevwe  criticism.  We  saw  that  he  was  ignorant, 
snd  knew  that  he  was  prejudiced,  but  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  sincerity,  and  no  desire  to  quarrel  incidentally  with  his  style 
and  manners.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  we  find  lum 
daring  us  lo  a  conflict— concentrating  his  ignorance  and  inspis- 
sating his  malice  under  the  influence  of  his  publisher's  dollars, 
and  endeavouring  to  turn  a  penny  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
decency. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen  a  volume  on  England  '  by 
the  author  of  A  Y^arin  Spain  '-^Captain  Slidell,  of  the  American 
navy ;  but  though  that  work  was  begun,  as  the  author  honestly 
owns,  'tmafHtUng  cfimimontu  icwardi  England,' — ^though  many 
of  his  criticisms  are  exceedingly  severe,  and  though  he  often  mis- 
takes, and  occasionally  misrepresents  us,  yet  no  one  complains  of 
Captain  Slidell's  hock — because  it  is  written  in  good  faith,  and 
wiUi  good  manners.  His  views,  when  erroneous,  are  uoi  distorted 
either  by  vanity  or  malice ;  and  hitting,  as  he  does,  much  harder, 
and  on  sorer  places  than  Mr.  Coop^,  his  strictures  may  be  read 
by  an  Englishman  sometimes  with  profit^^-often  with  regretp— 
but  never  with  anything  like  the  mingled  disgust  and  contempt 
which  are  excited  by  the  rancorous  triviality  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

It  is  not  with  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  many 
mteresting  and  important  questions  which  might  arise  from  a 
comparison  judiciously  made  of  the  manners  and  state  of  society 
in  England  and  the  United  States  that  we  notice  this  at  once 
stupid  and  ridiculous  book,  but  to  amuse  our  English,  and  en- 
lighten our  American  readers,  by  specimens  of  the  taste,  temper^ 
and  aenmen  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who,  with  all  his  avowed  malignity 
against  England,  is,  as  we  shall  show,  quite  as  bitter,  and— 
•considering  his  professions  and  partialities — a  mudi  more  effective 
libeller  of  his  own  country.  In  England  we  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  his  absurdity — in  America,  we  apprehend  he  will  not  meet 
such  contemptuous  indulgence. 

In  a  work  which  has  no  order  of  subjects,  and  in  which  any 
one  page  is  just  as  silly  as  every  other, — '  as  like  one  another  as 
halfpence,  each  seeming  monstrous  till  its  fellow  comes  to  match 

*  Quaxterly  Review,  vol.  Wiii.  p.  497,  c/  teq, 
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it/ — we  are  at  some  loss  where  to  begin^  and  ahould  be  at  still 
more  to  maintain  any  thing  like  a  continuous  examination.  Onr 
readers  must,  therefore,  forgive  us  for  being  almost  as  desultory 
and  rambling  as  our  original. 

One  main  and  predominant  feature,  however^  distinguishes  itself 
in  Mr.  Cooper's  work — ^that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — 
his  endeavour  to  make  his  personal  distastes  national  grievances, 
and  to  enlist  his  countrymen  in  general  as  partners  in  imaginary 
slights  and  visionary  insults — which,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  were  incurred  by  Mr.  Cooper,  not  because,  but  although  he 
was  American — not  parceque,  but  quoique,  as  Mr.  President 
Dupin  would  say : — for  it  is  clear,  from  his  own  account,  that  he 
received  much  attention  in  his  national  character,  which  he  for* 
feited  when  he  became  personally  known. 

His  vanity  never  fails  to  assume  as  paid  to  his  own  individual 
merit  whatever  civiUties  he  receives,  but  whenever  he  fancies  that 
he  is  at  all  neglected,  he  complacently  sets  down  his  failure  to  the 
score  of  national  prejudice.  At  his  first  coming  he  received  some 
attentions  from  being  mistaken  for  the  son  of  an  American  gen* 
tleman  of  the  same  name  who  had  left  behind  him  more  amiable 
recollections  than  his  namesake,  we  fear,  has  done. 

*  I  was  told  a  lady,  known  a  little  in  the  world  of  letters,  was  desirous 
of  making  my  acquaintance,  and,  of  course,  I  had  only  to  go  forward 
and  be  presented.  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  father,"  she 
observed,  as  soon  as  my  bow  was  made.  I  observed  that  she  had  then 
been  in  America.  Not  at  all ;  she  had  known  my  father  in  England. 
I  then  explained  to  her  that  I  was  confounded  with  another  person,  my 
father  being  an  American,  and  never  out  of  his  own  country.  This 
news  produced  an  extraordinary  change  on  the  countenance  and  man- 
ner of  my  new  acquaintance,  who,  from  that  moment,  did  not  deign  to 
speak  to  me,  or  hardly  to  look  at  me  !  As  her  first  reception  had  been 
quite  frank  and  warm,  and  she  herself  had  sought  the  introduction,  I 
thought  this  deportmeiit  a  little  decided.  I  cannot  explain  the  nutter 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  supposing  that  her  inherent  dislike  of 
America  suddenly  got  the  better  of  her  good  manners,  for  the  woman 
could  hardly  expect  that  I  was  to  play  impostor  for  her  parHcuiar 
amusenumt.  This  may  seem  to  you  extraordinary,  but  I  have  seoi 
many  similar  and  equally  strong  instances  of  national  antipathy  be- 
trayed by  these  people  smce  my  residence  in  Europe.  I  note  these 
things  as  matter  of  curious  observation.' — vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61. 

We,  too,  *  note  these  things  cw  matter  of  curious  observation,^ 
and  will  take  leave  to  suggest  that,  of  which  Mr.  Cooj>er  seems 
to  have  no  conception,  namely,  that  one  might  happen  to  dislike 
the  personal  manners  of  the  individual  Cooper  without  entertain* 
ing  any  '  antipathy'  to  the  American  nation.  But  look  at  the 
details  of  the  anecdote.    Does  Mr.  Cooper  mean  that  the '  woman  * 
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should  have  gone  on  ^  playing  the  impostor- for  his  particular 
amvmementy  and  addressing  to  him — a  perfect,  and,  perhaps^  a  not 
very  prepossessing  stranger — ^the  attentions  which  were  intended 
for  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance  7 

The  discovery  of  the  error  should  not  have  made  the  lady  rude ; 
but  may  not  Mr.  Cooper — whose  perceptions  of  mauicaite  hante 
are  certainly  not  very  acute — have  mistaken  for  rudeness  the  con- 
fusion and  ^ene  which  a  lady  would  feel  at  having  fallen  into  such 
an  error  ?  And,  finally^  is  Mr.  Cooper's  vanity  so  blind  that  he 
does  not  see  that  the  story — taken  at  the  worst — proves  the  very 
contrary  of  what  it  pretends  to  establish — national  antipathy — for, 
of  course,  it  could  only  he  as  an  American  that '  the  Uiay '  desired 
his  acquaintance,  and  it  was  only  on  finding  what  manner  of  man 
the  individual  was,  that  '  the  tooman '  thought  it  expedient  to 
draw  back. 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  Mr.  Cooper,  early  in  his  London 
life,  was  subjected  to  a  very  shocking  affront — so  brutal,  indeed, 
that  seven  pages,  from  161  to  168,  of  the  first  volume  are  filled 
with  an  indignant  exposure  of  this  outrageous  national  insult. 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  relating  it,  doubts  whether  it  is  not  too  monstrous 
to  be  generally  beUeved ;   but, 

*  as  I  specifically  state  the  facts  to  have  befallen  myself,  you  * — [Mrs. 

J ,  his  correspondent  in  New  York] — *  at  leasts  will  believe  them.* 

— ^vol.  i.  p.  167. 

*  It  was,*  he  intimates,  ^  want  of  manners  in  the.  English  as 
respects  us'  (p.  l64.) — <  It  was  positive  dislike  smd  distrust'  (p. 
167.) — 'One  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt,  they  say;  and  look  you. 
Madam,  I  charge  to  this  affair  at  least  a  auart  of  mine.'  (  ibid.)-^ 
that  is,  one  eighth  part  of  all  the  mortification  and  affronts  Mr. 
Cooper  had  suffered  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  as  cabin-boy 
and  all. 

But  what  was  this  stupendous  afiront  ?   After  dining  at 

House, 

•  Mr. and  mvself  proceeded  to  Berkeley  Square,  to  make  a  call ' — 

[**  make  a  call "  after  dinner  ?].— *  As  we  were  in  the  hall,  Lord ,  one 

of  the  guests,  understanding  our  intention,  offered  to  take  us  in  his  chariot. 
On  reaching  the  house  to  which  we  were  going,  we  alighted,  in  the 

order  in  which  we  sat,  which  brought  Lord in  advance.     In  this 

manner,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  ascended  the  stairs.  When  about 
half-way  up  my  companion  stopped,  and  appeared  to  be  examining  a 
vase  filled  with  rose  leaves,  one  of  the  customs  that  the  extreme  luxury 
of  the  age  has  introduced  in  London.  It  was  some  little  time,  however, 
before  I  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  which  was  merely  to 

allow  Lord ,  who  was  a  fat  old  man,  and  walked  slow,  to  get  vp 

stairs  before  us.  This  he  did,  was  announced,  and  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room first,  we  fdlowing  and  entering  as  if  we  had  not  come  in  his 

party! 
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]Ntftj !  It  WAS  mj  godd-nttared  in  this  gtiitloman  to  offer  a  Btrauiger 
the  use  of  his  carnage;  but,  now  I  understand  the  oonditions,  I  bImJI 
not  accept  it  the  next  time.' — vol  i.  pp.  161^-4. 

There !  Mr.  Cooper^s  nameless  oompanion^  Mr.  A-*-^ — ,  allowed 
Lord  B-  >  a  fat  old  gentleman^  whio  had  kindly  brought  them 
thither  in  his  chariot,  cmd  who  happened  '  to  alight  first,  and  to 
be  thus  m  advance,*  to  keep  his  relative  position^  and  to  walk  up 
stairs  and  into  the  drawing-room,  before  themy  instead  of  taking 
advantage— *as  Mr.  Cooper  would  have  done— of  the  good-natured 
old  peer's  age  and  infirmity,  and  poiiing  him  an  the  stairs.  This 
is  a  proof  not  only  of  personal  want  of  manners,  but  of  '  national 
dislike  and  distrust' — the  natural  consequence  of  the  political 
relations  between  the  countries — ^in  short, '  a  quart  of  dirt ;'  and 

*  /  ask  wWi  confidenca  if  the  anecdote  I  have  just  related  is  not 
eloquence  itself  on  the  subject  of  the  eslimalion  in  which  WE  ore 
A*/a.i"— vol.i.  p.  167. 

And  so  on  through  seven  pages.  Now,  without  at  all  venturing  to 
attenuate  so  gross  an  instance  of  undue  precedency  allowed  to 
rank-^to  age*— to  infirmity,  and  to  the  accidental  local  position  of 
the  parties,  we  would  humbly  entreat  Mr.  Cooper  not  to  make 

it  a  national  quarrel,  for  he  must  see  that  his  friend,  Mr.  A , 

whom  we  suppose  to  be  an  Englishman,  was  just  as  ill-treated 
as  Mr.  Cooper,  and  we  can  assure  him  that  exactly  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  most  wealthy  and  respected  commoner  in  Eoghuid,  and 
that  this  matter  was  certainly  not  got  up  (as  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to 

imagine)  between  Lord  B and  Mr.  A for  the  purpose  of 

making  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  individual  person,  a  victim  of  "•^9fv»| 
hostility. 

But  besides  the  moral  and  political  consequences  which  Mr. 
Cooper  so  eloquently  deduces  from  this  incredible  event,  he  also 
takes  a  practical  and  utilitarian  view  of  the  matter :  after  proving 
at  greater  length  and  with  more  argument  than  we  should  have 
thought  the  theorem  required,  'that  names,  titles,  and  local  [^per- 
Boncdf]  distincUons  can  only  be  obtained  by  superiors,  at  the 
expense  of  inferiors !  *  a  proposition  whidi  iKMiest  Dogberry  had 
more  concisely  established — *  an'  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one 
must  ride  behind;'  after  expatiating,  we  say,  on  this  point,  he 
adds — 

*  You  compel  the  inferior  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  stairs,  without 
walking — like  a  man— to  the  top ;  but  you  do  not  elevate  the  other  one 
inch.  My  companion  and  myself  got  into  the  drawing-room  later  for 
this  coup  de  politesse  ;  but  Lord got  there  no  sooner.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  166. 

Now,  as  all  the  details  of  so  grave  a  matter  ^ould  be  well 
considered,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 

Cooper 
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Cm>}wir  ]» wke  in  qiitinf  the  higli  mond  ground  on  which  he 
had  aaftOffled  to  noble  nn  attitude^  and  oondescendhig  to  take  the 
question  by  its  mere  pr(ictical  bearings ;  for  the  delay  which  he 
and  his  companion  sufiered  on  the  stairs  could  not  have  been 
very  tedious ;  and  he  should  recollect  that  if  the  old  lord  had 
not  so  insolently  carried  them  to  Berkeley  Square^  they  would 
have  had  either  to  walk^  or  to  call  a  hackney  coach^  and,  in 
either  case,  would  not  have  'got  into  the  drawing-room'  so  early 
by  ten  minutes  as  they  did  (notwithstanding  the  truly  unfor** 
tonate  delay  on  the  stairs)  by  accompanying  his  lordship. 

In  the  course  of  this  affidr,  and,  indeed,  throughout  bus  volumes, 
Mr.  Cooper  is  very  severe  on  the  social  injustice  and  moral 
absurdity  of  titles.  He  is  not  a  person  worthy  of  a  serious  dis- 
cussion on  that  or  any  other  subject ;  but  we  will  take  leave  to 
ask  him  why  then,  or  on  what  pretence,  he  calls  himself  and  his  rela« 
tions  esquires  t  Esquire  is  as  clear,  though  not  so  high,  a  title  of 
honour  as  duke  or  earl;  and  'Squire  Cooper  is  careful  to  inform 
us  that '  the  English  gentry  are  noble  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  esquires  itere  formerly  created  by 
patent.* — (vol.  i.  p.  108.)  But  how  are  these  American  citizens 
esquires  f — How  does  a  common  seaman  grow  up  to  be  an  esquire 
in  the  land  of  equality  7-^Mr.  Cooper  indeed  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Shallotvs,  and  probably  thinks  himself  therefore 
entitled  to  '  write  himself  armigero^  in  any  bill>  warrant,  quittance, 
cf  obligation — armigero:'^^i%  may  be  so-— but  then,  he  should  not 
be  so  bard  on  his  fellow  nobles  the  lords  ahd  esquires  of  England/ 

Mr.  Cooper  proceeds  to  give  further  proofii  of  the  rancorous 
antipathy  of  the  English  to  every  thing  American. 

*  It  is  not  easy  for  an  American  to  imagine  the  extent  of  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  his  country  in  England,  without  close  and  long 
observation.  One  of  its  effects  is  frequently  to  Cause  those  who  were 
bom  on  our  side  of  the  water,  or  who  have  cmmexionB  there,  to  wish  to 
conceal  the  fact.  Two  anecdotes  connected  with  this  feeling  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  and  I  will  relate  them. 

*  A  gentleman  of  one  of  our  well-known  families  was  pat  young  in  the 
British  army.  Cinnamstanoes  favoured  his  advancement,  until  he  rose 
early  to  a  situation  of  high  honour^  and  of  considerable  emolument. 
Speaking  of  his  prospects  and  fortune,  not  long  since,  to  a  near  relative, 
who  mentioned  the  anecdote  to  me,  he  felicitated  himself  on  his  good 
luck,  adding,  that  "  he  should  have  been  the  happiest  fellow  in  the 
world  had  he  not  been  bom  In  America!  ** 

*  An  Englishman  married  an  American  wife,  and  their  first  child  was 
bom  in  the  country  of  the  mother.  Alluding  to  the  subject,  one  day,  an 
American  observea,  "  But  you  are  one  of  us ;  you  were  bom  in  the 
United  States."  Observing  his  friend  to  change  colour ^  he  asked  him  if 
he  leaUy  had  any  feeling  on  the  subject;  when  the  other  frankly  ad- 
mitted, 
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xnitted,  '^  there  was  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  America  in  England, 
that  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  own  that  he  was  bom  there  I " ' — vol.  i.  pp« 
168,169. 

Now  we  certainly  do  not  see  how  we  English  can  be  blamed 
because  Americans  arc  thus  ashamed  of  their  country :  or  what, 
since  Mr.  Cooper's  apparition  in  Europe,  is  more  probable — 
their  countrymen.  But  we  fear  that  the  publication  of  these 
volumes^  however  well  meant,  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
American  gentlemen  still  more  reluctant  to  acknowledge  their 
compatriotism  with  Mr.  Cooper.  For  our  own  parts,  we  most 
sincerely  assert,  that  if  we  were  Americans,  there  is  nothing 
that  Mrs,  Trollope,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Captain  Hall,  or  Mrs. 
Butler  have  said  about  America,  which  even  if  taken  in  the  worst 
sense,  would  inflict  on  us  so  much  mortification  and  shame  as 
these  volumes  of  Mr.  Cooper, 

At  another  bouse  be  happens  to  meet  a  bishop  at  dinner^  and 
takes  offence  at  an  incident  still  slighter  in  our  judgment  than 
the  foregoing. 

'  The  dinner  offered  nothing  worth  repeating,  except  a  short  conver- 
sation I  had  with  my  neighbour,  the  bishop.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  Dr. 
Hubhart.  I  was  obliged  to  answer  "  No.'* — "  From  what  part  of  America 
do  you  come  ?  "  "  From  New  York.'' — *•  I  thought  Dr.  Hubbart  well 
known  in  that  state.  Is  he  not  its  bishop  ?  "  "  You  must  mean  Dr. 
Ilobartf  who  was  lately  in  England,  I  think." — "  Hubbart,  or  Hobart; 
we  have  a  noble  family  in  this  country  of  the  name  of  Hobart,  whidi 
we  pronounce  Hubbart^  and  we  called  your  bishop  Hubbart  too,  think- 
ing it  might  flatter  him." — Here  was  a  finesse  for  a  successor  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul!  '—vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154. 

Now,  we  ask,  what  finesse  is  there  here  ? — or  what  excuse,  or 
shadow  of  an  excuse,  is  there  either  for  Mr.  Cooper  s  impertinence 
at  table,  or  for  the  vulgar  sneer  about  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ?  The 
bishop  called  an  English  name  as  the  English  call  it:— ^ How  in 
common  sense,  or  conmaon  civility,  could  he  have  done  otherwise  ? 
And,  when  he  saw  that  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of 
sense  and  manners,  took  the  matter  in  dudgeon  and  gjerf  imper- 
tinent, the  bishop  with  equal  truth  and  politeness  said,  a)>ol(^^- 
cally,  that  he  could  not  imagine  that  it  could  be  otherwise  than 
flattering  to  the  American  doctor  to  hear  his  name  pronounced, 
as  it  was  always  pronounced  by  the  noble  family,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. Suppose  for  a  moment  the  bishop  had  affected  to  talk  of 
Doctor  Ho -BART,  what  exclamations  would  not  Mr.  Cooper 
have  made  on  the  national  and  aristocratic  insolence  which  had 
thus  made  a  marked,  and  therefore  offensive,  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  very  same  name  when  it  belonged  to  an 
English  peer — or  to  an  American  doctor ! 

I'his  matter  seems  to  have  rankled  so  deeply  in  Mr.  Cooper's 

mind. 
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mind,  that,  unmindful  of  what  he  professes  on  other  occasions  to 
acknowledge,  the  honourable  obligations  of  private  hospitality, 
he  throughout  these  volumes  pursues  this  prelate — whom  he  suffi- 
ciently designates,  and  delicately  calls,  *  my  bishop,^  as  if  he  were 
his  game — with  every  species  of  sneer  and  imputation.  The  bishop 
would  probably  never  hear  (unless,  perhaps,  in  our  pages,)  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  impertinence,  and  would  certainly  only  smile  at  it ;  but 
very  different  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
misfortune  of  bringing  his  lordship  into  contact  with  such  a  com- 
])anion — compared  to  whom  •  Stephen  Stimpson,  of  Kennebunk,* 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  213,)  must  have  been  a  polished  gentleman. 

Another  portentous  insult,  the  details  of  which  occupy  fourteen 

pages,  was  shortly  as  follows: — He  went  to  dine  with '■ — , 

(Lord  Somebody  we  presume,)  who  had  been  civil  enough  to  send 
him  two  or  three  invitations,  and  he  '  now  went  a  little  out  of  his 
way  to  manifest  a  sense  of  his  persevering  politeness ;'  that  is,  in 
common  parlance,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner.  This 
persevering  politeness  might,  we  should  have  thought,  have  soothed 
the  most  jealous  egoisme:  no  such  thing — a  distinguished  com- 
pany was  assembled — this  again  ought  to  have  been  flattering — 
by  no  means ! — there  was  a  duke,  and  a  couple  of  earls,  and  two 
or  three  lords,  and  a  baronet,  and  several  members  of  parliament, 
and  there  being  almost  an  equality  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
each  of  the  men  of  rank  handed  a  lady  to  dinner,  and  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  a  young  gentleman  belonging  to  the  family,  were  left  to  bring 
up  the  rear :  the  young  man  took  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  sat  beside  him.  Our  readers  will  see  nothing 
very  offensive  in  all  this ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  was  indignant  even  to 
fury  at  being  so  neglected,  while  '  a  swarthy,  dark-haired,  com- 
mon-looking young  man,  whom  he  took  for  a  duke,'  should  sit 
next  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

*  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that,  had  I  been  anything  but 
an  American,  this  cutting  neglect  would  not  have  occurred  ;  and  when 
I  found  that  precisely  the  lowest  seat  at  the  table  was  left  for  me,  I  en- 
deavoured to  recall  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  where  one  is  directed  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  a  feast,  as  a  course  good  for  the  soul.*  Although 
we  have  no  established  religion  in  America,  I  will  be  bold  enough  to 
say,  that  no  one  else,  that  day,  betliought  him  of  this  text,' — ^vol.  ii.  p. 
297. 

His  mortification  at  the  preference  shown  to  the  ^swarthy  dark- 
haired  dignitary*  was  not  soothed  by  observing  that  the  duke  had 

also  taken  place  of  the  two  earls,  and  of  '  old  Lord — ,  a  full 

general  in  the  army,'  as  well  as  of  Mr,  Cooper:  no — he  could 

*  We  ahaU  make  no  other  observatipa  on  Mr.  Cooper's  manirest  ignorance  of  th« 
meaning  of  the  text  to  which  he  thus  profnoely  alludes,  than  to  express  a  wiUi  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  understand  and  profit  by  it. 
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see  in  the  whole  arrangement  nothinfr  but  a  premeditated  insolt  te 
himself  diXid  hit  country.  In  yain  dkl  one  of  hk  neighbomn,  en 
finding  him  to  be  an  American,  endeaYour  to  be  chril,  and  to 
turn  the  eonvertation  in  a  transatlantic  directbn-^ihe  wonnd  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  temper  oontinued  to  rankle  and  fester.  The  young 
man  made  some  observation  with  regard  to  America,  which  Mr. 
Cooper  felt  to  be  just—- but 

<  I  did  not  admit  tbii»  however* /or  /  had  been  put  ai  the  foot  of  ihe 
table  on  cuscount  of  that  country ^  and  one  never  receives  scurvy  treat- 
mentf  even  for  a  defect  or  a  misfortune  that  cannot  be  helped^  that  be 
does  not  begin  to  defend  it/ — vol.  ii.  p.  802. 

As  the  conversation  grew  general,  Mr.  Cooper  states — 

'  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  let  men,  who  had  so  unceremonbusly 
exalted  themselvest  understand  whereabouts  America  lajt  and  the  sort 
of  stuff  of  which  she  was  made — chance  favored  me.'    Jo, 

And  then  he  launched  out  upon  the  '  American  war  * — '  Ber- 
muda'— *  impressment/  and  such-like  conciliatory  subjects,  whidi 
no  doubt  he  treated  with  an  elegance  and  discretion  akin  to  the 
good  temper  in  which  they  were  commenced.  For  *  the  only  way/ 
he  thinks,  '  to  put  down  the  indifference  of  the  EngHsh  to  the 
feelings  of  foreigners,' — 

*  Is  to  become  belligerent  yourself,  by  introducing  pauperism,  radi- 
calism, Ireland,  the  Indies,  or  some  other  sore  point.  I  have  uniformly 
retorted  in  kind,  if  there  was  the  smallest  opening  for  such  retaliation. 
— vol.  ii.  p.  213.  ^ 

By  this  time  the  guests  in  general  seem  to  have  discovered,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  an  American,  and  so  for  from  either 
showing  any  national  antipathy,  or  resenting  his  obvious  vulgarity 
and  ill  manners,  he  adds,  that  on  acyourning  to  the  drawing-room, 
half  a  dozen  lords  tendered  him  civilities.  This  attention  he 
generously  attributes  to  the  rough  lesson  he  had  just  given  them, — 

*  And  I  dare  say,  if  the  dinner  were  to  be  given  over  again,  the  bear^ 
ings  and  distance  from  the  salt  would  have  been  materially  altered.  I 
shook  the  dust  off  my  feet  in  quilting  that  house* — vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Cooper  calls  '  self-respect  and  national  pride 
(ib.  172)«  To  us  it  seems  the  extravagance  of  vanity,  moroiil  as 
Bedlam,  and  impudent  as  Billingsgate. 

We  shall  close  this  topic  of  alleged  insults,  much  the  most 
copious  of  the  whole  work,  (of  which,  indeed,  it  occupies,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  full  three- fourths,)  by  a  couple  of  instances  which, 
although  not  so  outrageous  as  the  last,  ai&rd  perhaps  a  still  more 
conclusive  proof  of  the  morbid  obliquity  of  Mr.  Cooper*s  vision, 
because  they  have  not  even  the  miserable  excuse  of  peraonal 
vexation. 

'  You  have  heard  the  heads  of  Washington  and  the  other  American  offi- 
cers, which  are  on  a  bas-relief  of  AndrtJ's  monument,  have  been  knocked 

off. 
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off.  This  hct  of  itself  fteiishes  proof  of  the  state  of  filing  here^  as 
respects  us;  but  an  answer  or  our  cicerone,  when  showing  us  the 
church,  gives  still  stronger  evidence  of  it.  "  Why  have  they  done  this  ?  " 
I  demanded,  curious  to  hear  the  history  of  the  injury,  "  Oh  I  sir,  there 
arc  plenty  of  evil-disposed  people  get  in  here :  some  American  has  done 
it,  no  doubt.**  So  you  perceive  we  are  not  only  accused  of  hanging  our 
enemies,  but  of  beheading  our  friends!  * — ^vol.  i.  pp.  76,  77. 

Now,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  believe  that  his  cicerone  told 
him  any  such  thing,  or  ever  dreamt  of  the  Americans  in  the 
matter,  because  he  must  have  known,  as  every  one  does,  and  as 
Mr.  Cooper  himself  must  have  seen,  though  he  conceals  the  fact, 
that  this  mischievous  mutilation  of  the  monuments  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  of  Andri.  Mr.  Thynne's,  for  instance,  we  believe, 
was  mutilated  before  Andre's  was  even  erected.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
welcome  to  be  as  severe  as  be  pleases  on  the  school -boy  vandalism, 
or  John-Bullism,  which  perpetrated  such  mischief,  but  we  can 
assure  him  that  it  was  older  than  the  American  war,  and  has  no 
more  relation  to  '  Washington  and  the  other  American  officers,' 
than  it  has  to  Epaminondas.  Captain^Slidell,  with  more  good 
sense,  sees  that,  if  the  mutilation  could  imply  offence  towards  any 
party,  it  must  have  been  towards  Andre  himself,  whose  figure  was 
not  spared ; 

*  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  fate  to  excite  other  sentiments  than 
pity,  the  mutilation  of  his  monument  can  only  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  popular  propensity  for  destruction.* — American  in  England^  p.  30. 

But,  for  the  next  instance,  there  is  absolutely  no  colour  or  pre- 
tence whatsoever — the  gangrene  is  in  Mr.  Cooper*s  own  heart,  or 
it  would  perhaps  describe  the  organ  better^  to  say  his  own  spleen. 

*  That  the  reader  may  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prefu- 
dices  that  are  inculcated  in  England  against  this  country  [America],  I 
extract  a  sentence  from  a  school  book,  of  a  good  deal  of  reputation,  written 
hy  a  clergyman.  The  edition  is  of  1830,  "The  women  [of  the 
United  States]  everywhere  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  domestic 
virtues ;  they  have  more  sweetness,  more  goodness,  yei'haps  as  much 
courage^  and  more  sensibility  and  liberality,  than  the  men.*'  Prejudice 
must  nave  taken  deep  root,  indeed,  in  England,  where  the  bad  taste  of  a 
sneer  on  the  courage  of  America  was  not  self-evident.* — vol.  iiL  p.  46. 

This  we  take  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  perverseness 
and  perversion — to  say  that  the  women  of  a  country  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  softer  virtues,  '  with  perhaps  as  much  cou- 
rage as  the  men,*  is,  through  the  distorted  medium  of  Mn 
Cooper  s  malignity,  a  sneer  against  the  latter — an  exemplary  in- 
stance of  national  antipathy ! ! ! 

We  shall  see,  by-and-by,  that  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  draw 
quite  so  favorable  a  picture  of  his  countrywomen  as  this  which  he 
complains  of. 

We 
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We  need  give  no  further  instances  of  Mr.  Cooper's  perverse 
and  rancorous  ingenuity  in  turning  ever3rthing,  even  hospitality 
and  praise^  into  personal  affronts  and  national  insult ;  but  his  ab- 
surdities on  minor  topics  are  too  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  iao 
amusing  in  themselves  to  be  omitted.  So  rich  is  the  col- 
lection before  us,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  but  in  selecting  pas- 
sages short  enough  to  suit  our  limits. 

We  remember  being  exceedingly  amused  by  certain  letters  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the  New  Whig  Guide,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Exekiel  Grubb,  an  American  Quaker  in  London,  to  his 
friend  in  New  York,  and  giving,  inter  alia,  an  account  of  the  then 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  style  which — till  we  had  read  Mr. 
Cooper — ^we  thought — as  such  pleasantries  usually  are — somewhat 
exaggerated — but  Mr.  Cooper  out-Gruhhs  Grubb. 

*  Whi thread,'  says  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1815,  'hath  more  weight  than  the  leader  (Mr.  Ponsonby).  He  is  a 
very  facetious  and  lengthy  speaker,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  Bully 
Pycrofi  of  Kentucky^  whom  thou  knowest — though  he  is  inferior  to 
ly croft  in  taste  and  elegance  * 

Is  this  any  exaggeration  of  the  absurd  nationality  of  such 
passages  as  the  following  ? — 

*  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  small,  quiet  man,  with  an  air  of  ill-health, 
reminding  me  a  little,  in  his  nrouth  and  manner  of  speaking,  of  Captain 
Ridgley  of  the  navy,  though  the  latter  has  altogether  the  best  physique* 
— vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  found  great  favor  in  his  eyes  as  '  the 
best  talker  he  had  ever  heard* — but  still  he  cannot  refrain  from 
observing,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Grubb — 

* that  Colonel  C ,  of  Georgia,  is  perhaps  neater  and  closer 

in  his  modes  of  expressing  himself* — vol.  i.  p.  125. 

Again; — 

*  The  voice  of  Mr.  Peel  is  pleasant  and  well  modulated — and  not  un- 
like that  of  Mr.  Wirt — though  not  as  melodious  I ' — vol.  i.  p.  275. 

Of  a  verity  Ezekiel  was  a  prophet,  and  shadowed  forth 
Cooper  as  a  letter-writer,  even  while  he  was  yet  an  embryo  in 
the  womb  of  a  New  York  trader. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Cooper  should  have  been 
'  disappointed*  in  Windsor  Castle,  which,  instead  of  being  magni- 
ficent, is  only  'quaint;'  and  in  Richmond  Hill,  which  in  his 
opinion — and  in  that,  no  doubt,  of  Ezekiel  Grubb — is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  prospect  'from  the  belfry  at  Albany'  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  American  prospects,  but 
we  are  surprised  that  so  sensitive  a  person  as  Mr.  Cooper  sboald 
have  been  so  egregiously  duped  by  the  late  facetious  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews,  as  to  be  induced  to  quote  him  as  authority  on 
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the  picturesque.    '  When  I  took  him/  says  Mr.  Cooper^  in  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  hearty  *  to  the  belfry  at  Albany ' — 
*  He  stood  gazing  at  the  view  a  minute,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  I  don't 
know  why  they  make  so  much  fuss  about  Richmond:   now,  to  my 
notion,  this  is  far  better  than  Richmond  Hill."  * — vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

This  we  take  to  have  been  a  transcendent  triumph  of  the  great 
mimic  and  mystificator — indeed  we  think  we  have  heard  Mathews 
tell  the  story  himself  with  abundance  of  glee^  though  he  had  the 
delicacy  to  conceal  the  name  of  his  dupe. 

Holland  House  is^  he  tells  us^ 

*  A  quaint  old  house,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  separated  from  the 
highway,  or  rather  the  street,  with  a  high,  blind  wall.  The  proximity 
to  London  and  the  value  of  land  forbids  the  idea  of  a  park,  but  the  lawn 
was  ample  and  prettily  enough  arranged.' — vol.  i.  p.  131. 

So  far  so  good ;  but  the  spirit  of  Orubb  immediately  breaks 
out — 

*  The  lawn  is  about  the  size  of  yours  at  Rye^  and  I  should  think  the 
house  might  contain  twice  as  much  roam  as  that  of  the  Patroon.* — 
vol.  i.  p.  138. 

That  is,  a  lawn^  almost  in  the  streets  of  London,  which  he  tells 
us  would  let  '  for  some  thousands  a-year,  as  building-ground/ 
(p.  140)  is  gravely  compared  for  extent  with  some  lawn  in  the 
state  of  New  York ;  while  the  similitude  is  completed  by  disco- 
Tering  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  same  territory  a  house  half 
as  large.  We  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Cooper,  instead  of 
one  or  two,  might  have  found  in  the  state  of  New  York  twenty 
lawns  larger,  and  some  hundreds  of  mansions  smaller  than 
Holland  House. 

But  in  some  essential  points  of  domestic  refinement  and 
luxury,  Holland  House  is  quite  outdone  by  New  York. 

*  I  believe  the  table  of  Holland  House  is  a  little  peculiar  in  London  ; 
at  least,  such  is  its  character  according  to  my  limited  experience.  As 
to  the  mere  eating  and  drinking,  New  York  is  a  better  town  than  Lon- 
don. We  set  handsomer  tables  too,  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
the  size  (our  own  being  invariably  too  narrow),  the  plate,  and  the 
attendants.  In  porcelain,  glass,  cutlery,  table  linen,  and  the  dishes^  1 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  average  of  the  respectable  New  York 
dinners  is  above  the  average  of  those  in  London.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  143. 

This  may  be  so ;  but  we  have  a  lurking  suspicion — arising,  per- 
hai>s,  from  national  prejudice — that '  the  porcelain,  glass,  cutlery, 
table-linen,  and  dishes  at  Holland  House,'  are  not  much  inferior 
to  those  of  the  very  best  table  *  set'  in  Broad-street. 

The  edifice  itself  affords  him  occasion  to  exhibit  his  historic 
lore — 

*  The  building  is  of  bricks,  and  I  should  think  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
vot.  J-ix.  »o,  cxviii.  2  A  beth, 
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bgtb^  though  less  quaint  than  moet  of  the  architecture  of  that  period ;  at 
any  rate  Lady  Holland  told  me  that  in  the  room  in  which  we  dined 
SuJly  had  heen  entertained ;  and  his  embassy  occurred  in  1603.' — vol.  i. 
p.  131. 

If  Sully  dined  in  that  room  in  l603,  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  very 
extravagant  in  his  conjecture  that  the  house  might  have  been  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  old  queen  died  in  that  year,  after  a 
reign  of  near  half  a  century ;  but  all  the  authorities  that  we  have 
ever  seen  state  the  house  to  have  been  begun  in  l607,  four  years 
after  Sully's  embassy.  Lady  Holland  may  indeed  have  said  that 
Bassompierre  was  entertained  in  Holland  House,  which  he  cer- 
tainly was,  but  his  embassy  was  in  l626. 

Mr.  Cooper  proceeds : — 

*  This  building  was  once  in  a  family  different  from  the  present,  and 
is  also  celebrated  as  having  been  the  abode  of  Addison,  after  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Warwick.  There  were  formerly  Earls  of  Holland,  too^  of 
another  race^  but  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  of  their  history.' — Ibid. 

Mr.  Cooper  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that '  the  family  different 
from  the  present ' — the  first  husband  of  Lady  Warwick — and  the 
former  Earls  of  Holland  of  another  race — if  whose  history  he 
Knows  nothing — were  all  of  the  same  family ;  and  he  must  know 
little  of  the  history  of  England  in  its  perhaps  most  interesting  period 
who  could  tell  nothing  of  the  sudden  favour — the  base  ingratitude 
—the  dishonourable  Ufe,  and  the  unpitied  death  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Holland.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  understood  the  present 
occupiers  of  Holland  House  much  better  than  their  predecessors, 
and  they  seem  not  to  have  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  this 
fastidious  critic.  Why,  we  could  not  have  imagined,  if  we  had 
not  had  such  proof  of  Mr.  Cooper's  skill  in  culling  affront  fix>m 
attention  and  insult  from  hospitahty.  Amidst  a  good  deal  of 
sneer  we  arrive  at  the  following  important  incident,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  narrator's  judgment  in  selecting 
subjects  worthy  of  notice  and  conunent : — 

^  During  dinner^  as  the  stranger^  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  next  to 
Lady  Holland.  She  ofiered  me  a  plate  of  herrings  between  the  courses. 
Being  in  conversation  at  the  moment^  I  declined  it,  as  I  should  not 
have  done,  according  to  strict  etiquette,  especially  as  it  was  offered  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  But  my  rule  is  the  modem  one  of  pleasing 
one's  self  on  such  occasions :  besides,  I  never  suspected  the  magnitude 
of  the  interest  involved  in  the  aflRair.  "  You  do  not  know  what  you 
say,"  she  good-humouredly  added — "  they  are  Dutch.^^  I  believe  I 
stared  at  this,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  mistress  of  a  table  so  Bimply 
elegant  and  so  recherchee.  "  Dutch  .'*'  I  involuntarily  repeated,  though 
1  believe  I  looked  at  the  same  time  as  if  it  was  a  herring  after  all. 
"  Certainly ;  we  can  only  get  them  through  an  ambassador.**  WTiat  a 
luxury  would  a  potato  become,  if  we  could  contrive  to  make  it  contra- 
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band !     I  ahall  hold  a  Datch  berring  in  greater  respect  aa  long  as  I 

IWe.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145. 
After  two  pages  more  of  this  solemn  chapter  on  Dtitch  herrings, 

strongly  inculcating  the  inflexible  rule  of  English  etiquette,  (quite 

new,  however,  to  us,)  that  every  one  must  eat  Dutch  herrings  if 

oStTcd  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  adds — 
*  I  was  asked  by  the  mistress  of  this  house  where  I  had  learned  to 

speak  so  good  English?  this  surprising  me  quite  as  much  as  the 

herring ! ' — ^vol.  i.  p.  147. 
This  subject  of  the  English  tongue  is  a  very  sore  one  With  Mr. 

Cooper,  and  not,  it  seems,  without  reason ;  for  we  suspect  that  it 

was  rather  Lady  Holland's  desire  to  praise  something  in  a  guest 

10  obviously  hungry  for  attention,  than  her  taste,  which  induced 
her  to  applaud  his  English.  He  very  early  and  very  frequently 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he.  considers  the  language  of  America 
to  be  the  standard  both  as  to  idiom  and  pronunciation,  and  that 
any  English  variation  from  that  golden  rule  is  erroneous  and  hete* 
rodox ;  in  short,  he  is  seriously  of  the  opinion  of  the  language- 
master  of  Copenhagen,  who,  during  Buonaparte's  proscription  of 
everything  English,  inscribed  on  his  sign — '  American  taught 
here.* 

He  graciously  admits  that  the  higher  classes  in  England  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  'middle  states/  but  ha* 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  '  certainly,  as  a  nation,  the  Ameri- 
cans speak  better  [English]  than  the  English.* — ^vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

*  I  found  with  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Carey,  the  translator  of  Dante,  and  his 
sen.  I  was  asked  if  the  language  of  America  differed  essentially  from  that 
of  England.  I  thought  not  so  much  in  words  and  pronunciation,  as  in 
intonation,  and  in  the  signification  of  certain  terms.  Still  I  thought  I 
could  always  tell  an  Englishman  from  an  American,  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes'  conversation.  The  two  oldest  gentlemen  professed  not  to  be  able 
to  discover  anything  in  my  manner  of  speaking  to  betray  me  for  a 
foreigner,  but  the  young  gentleman  fancied  otherwise.  "  He  thought 
there  was  something  peculiar — provincial — he  did  not  know  what 
exactly.'*  I  could  have  helped  him  to  the  word — "  something  that  was 
not  cockney."  '—vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63. 

Now  we  must  just  observe  that  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  help 
us,  as  he  had  promised,  to  the  word ;  but,  proud  as  he  is  of  the 
American  tongue,  we  shall  see  presently  that  he  took  no  small 
offence  at  young  Mr.  Carey's  hinting,  ever  so  delicately,  that 
he  should  hardly  have  mistaken  him  for  an  Englishman : — 

*  The  young  man,  however,  was  right  in  the  main,  for  I  could  myself 
have  pronounced  that  all  three  of  my  companions  were  not  Americans, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  they  might  not  have  said  that  I  was  no  English- 
man.    The  difference  between  the  enunciation  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
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Carey  and  one  of  our  educated  men  of  the  middle  states,  it  is  true,  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  required  a  nice  ear  and  tame  familiarity  wi^ 
both  countries  to  detect,  but  the  young  man  could  not  utter  a  sentence 
without  showing  his  origin,^ — vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 

That  is^  the  two  gentlemen  who  flattered  Cooper  that  be  was  not 
dbtinguishable  from  an  Englishman^  are  honoured  with  an  assu- 
rance that  they  are  themselves  not  distinguishable  from  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  their  more  frank  companion  (son  and  pupil  of  one  of 
them)  could  not  open  his  mouth  without  showing,  by  his  pronun- 
ciation of  English,  that  he  was — -proh  nefas! — an  Engtiskman. 
We  are  very  well  aware  that  well-bred  and  well-educated  Ameri- 
cans speak  and  write  our  conmion  language  exceedingly  well, 
without  more  and  perhaps  with  rather  less  of  provinciality  than 
our  brethren  of  Ireland  and  Scotland;  but  we  trust  there  is 
nothing  unpardonably  offensive  in  saying  that  we  can  distinguish 
an  American^  as  we  do  the  Irish  and  Scotch ;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  venture  to  opine  that  Englishmen  are  still  the  best 
authorities  on  the  English  language.  What  would  Mr.  Cooper 
think  if  the  Canadian  French  set  up  as  rivals  to  the  Parisians, 
and  M.  Papineau  should  pretend  to  be  a  better  authority  on  the 
French  language  than  M.  de  Chateaubriand? 

But,  really,  in  this  class  of  well-bred  Americans,  who  speak 
and  write  our  language  with  undistinguishable  correctness,  we 
cannot  include  Mr.  Cooper,  whose  habitual  slip-slop  is  frequently 
enlivened  by  very  startling  blunders.  We  say  little  of  his  abun- 
dant vulgarisms,  because  they  are  not  all  un-English — on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  often  such  as  an  Englishman,  bred  in  the  merchant- 
service,  and  learning  his  first  rudiments  of  English  in  Wapping, 
might  use.  One,  however,  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  may  quote  it 
as  a  curiosity,  which  we  believe  even  Wapping  could  not  match. 
In  describing  Mr.  Coleridge's  singular  flow  of  elocution,  he  says — 

*  Coleridge  reminded  me  of  a  barrel  to  which  every  other  man's  tongue 
acted  as  a  spigot,  for  no  sooner  did  the  latter  move  than  it  set  his  own 
contents  in  a  flow.' — vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

But  we  pass  by  these  unaffected  elegancies  of  style,  to  notice 
some  displays  of  the  peculiarly  English  phraseology  on  which  he 
prides  himself.     SpeaJung  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  he  says — 

*  The  circumstances  that  the  lower  tier  was  reserved  for  i)eople  in 
evening  dress,  and  that  the  men  sat  with  their  hats  off,  gave  the  spec- 
tacle an  appearance  of  respectability  and  comfort  (to  use  an  Anglecism) 
that  is  now  seldom  seen  in  any  of  oiur  own  places  of  public  resort.' — 
vol.  iii.  p.  99. 

Why  the  word  comfort,  when  properly  used,  should  be  more 
an  Anglecism  than  any  other  word  in  the  sentence,  we  caniK>t 
guess;  but,  as  Mr,  Cooper  uses  it,  it  may  be  an  Americanisan, 
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a  Gallicism,  or  any  other  um  he  pleases,  except  only  an  Angle- 
cism;    for  assuredly  no   Englishman  would  emphatically  apply 
the  word  comfort  on  such  an  occasion. 
Again  — 

*  Some  of  the  most  uncomfortable^  (you  see  how  English  I  am  get- 
ting) some  of  the  most  uncomfortable  ohjects  I  have  seen  in  Europe, 
hftve  been  women  in  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  tricked  out  for  courts 
and  balls,  and  bedizened  with  paint  and  jewels.' — vol.  iii.  p.  119. 

How  English  he  is  getting  !  An  Englishman  might  say  that 
such  a  sight  was  melancholy,  or  offensive,  or  anything  in  the 
world  but  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Cooper  had  just  before  said  the 
incongruity  between  age  and  the  toilet  produced  an  unearthly 
and  unseemly  eflFect : — '  unseemly,'  it  may  be ;  but  how  ^  un- 
earthly/ except  in  Mr.  Cooper's  peculiar  vocabulary  ? 

At  Canterbury  he  sees  the  houses  of  the  prebendaries,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral,  which  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  high  ignorance  and  low  malevolence. 

'  I  believe  this  is  called  a  close;*  a  word  that  wb  do  not  use,  hut  which 
has  the  same  signification  uaplacey  or  cul  de  sac^  not  being  a  thorough- 
fare. Perhaps  the  term  close  felloio  came  from  these  churchmen ;  no 
bad  etymology,  since  it  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  pocket.  It  has 
always  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  a  man  of  liberal  attain- 
ments should  possess  one  of  these  clerical  sinecures,  grow  sleek  and 
greasy  on  its  products,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  and  ftincy  all  the  while 
that  he  was  serving  God !  '—vol.  i.  p.  31. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  man  does  not  know  that  close  means 
neither  a  place  nor  a  cul  de  sac,  but  a  precinct — from  the  Latin 
cluusus,  shut  in  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  critics  in  the  American 
tongue,  and  it  may  not  have  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  cathedral 
precinct,  because  they  have  no  buildings  of  that  character ;  but 
we  are  surprised  to  hear  that  they  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  gene- 
ral and  legal  sense  ;  for  close  is  a  term  of  our  law  that  we  should 
have  thought  must  have  been  in  old  times  familiar  in  America. 
As  to  the  impertinence  about  sleek  and  greasy  churchmen,  which 
he  ingrafts  on  this  specimen  of  vocabulary  ignorance,  we  shall 
only  say  that  it  is  entirely  characteristic  of  the  good  taste  and  good 
manners  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

A  similar  instance  of  the  decency  and  politeness  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
style  occurs  on  his  visit  to  St.  Paid's.  He  thus  describes  some  of 
the  officiating  clergy  whom  he  happened  to  see: — 

'  A  number  of  the  officials  were  loitering  about  the  church.  Who 
they  were,  I  cannot  say ;  but  several  of  them  had  the  sleek,  pampered 
air  of  well-fed  coach-horses — animals  that  did  nothing  but  draw  the 
family  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  enjoy  their  stalls.     There  was  one 

*  Ciott  oceursi  in  Webster's  American  Dictionary  with  the  sense  of  '  an  enclosed 
plaee.' 

.fello%x>.. 
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fetlovdj  eapeciaHy^  who  had  an  uivpleasanHy  greasy  look  :  he  was  in 
orders^  but  sadly  out  of  his  place.  Nature  having  intended  him  for  a 
coo/t.'— vol.  i.  pp.  102,  103. 

This  compliment  to  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  St.  PauTs  will, 
we  hope^  re€X)mmeiid  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  indignation  of  oar 
reverend  and  facetiouB  friend,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  who,  though  he 
will  see  no  resemblance  to  himself  in  Mr.  Cooper's  gross  carica- 
ture, may  we  hope  be  inclined  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  tlie  part 
of  his  order. 

In  the  following  instance^  also,  Mr.  Cooper  makes  bis  ignorance 
a  vehide  for  his  malice : — 

^  England  is  singularly  a  begrudging  country.  Everything  is  i^ppie- 
ciated  by  its  price.  They  have  an  egression  always  in  their  mouths 
that  is  pregnant  of  meaning^  and  which  I  ftmcy  was  never  heard  any- 
where else.  They  say  a  thing  is  "  ridiculously  cheap^  Now  when 
one  becomes  ridiculous  from  buying  a  thing  at  a  low  price,  common 
sense  is  in  a  bad  way.' — vol.  i.  p.  147. 

The  man  does  not  understand  the  import  of  the  word  on  which 
he  builds  all  this  theory.  The  epithet  *  ridiculous,^  in  this  trivial 
phrase,  is  applied  not  m  disparagement — either  of  the  article — 
or  of  the  buyer ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  piques  himself  on  having 
made  an  excellent  bargain  ;  but  against  tne  seller j  who  is  supposed 
(generally  very  falsely)  to  have  parted  vdth  an  article  for  mudi 
less  theufi  it  was  worth.  So  that  the  meaning,  '  of  which  the 
phrase  is  pregnant,'  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  nice 
critic  and  moralist  attributes  to  it. 

In  a  youthful  visit  to  London — ^having  walked,  in  company 
with  his  early  friend  and  preceptor  Stephen  Stempson  of  Kenne- 
bank,  from  Wapping  to  the  West-end  and  the  Parks — he  had 
hesitated  about  entering  Kensington  Gardens  : — 

*  Young  as  I  tlien  was,  I  knew  enough  about  royal  appanages^  and 
the  uses  of  royal  parks,  to  understand  that  the  public  entered  them  as  a 
favour,  and  not  as  a  right.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  217,  218. 

Mr.  Cooper  says,  '  he  knew  en/)ugh  about  royal  appanages,' 
when  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  knew  nothing.  He  clearly  neither 
had  nor  has  the  most  remote  idea  of  what  an  appanage  is ;  though 
we  see  by  the  American  papers  of  last  weeK,  that  he  has  been 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  vulgar  public  from  pic-nicking  on 
his  own  ^appanages*  (as  he  would  call  them)  at  Co(^rsviUe, 
in  a  spirit  of  aristocratical  exclusion,  which  the  Sovereign  of 
England  does  not  exercise  in  Windsor  park. 

*  The  manner  of  speaking  is  identically  the  same  as  our  own.  There 
is  none  of  the  pedantry  of  "  I  can  not,"  for  "  I  can't," — ^*'  I  do  not," 
for  "  I  don't," — and  all  those  schoolboy  and  boarding-school  affecta- 
tions, by  which  a  parade  is  made  of  one's  orthography  !  These  are 
precisely  our  own  good  old  New  York  forms  of  speech.* — vol.  t 
pp.  241.  249. 

Now, 
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Now,  with  all  submisflion  to  Mr.  Cooper^  he  seems  here  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  *  erthoaraphy,'  with  no  better  success  than 
Mrs.  Malaprop  of  her  '  orthodim/,'  or  old  Daniel  Dowlas  of  his 
'  kakology,' 

Out  of  many  similar  blunders  we  have  been  induced  to  notice 
the  foregoing  by  the  flourish  of  trumpets  with  which  in  each  of 
these  cases  Mr.  Cooper  'parades'  his  ignorance. 

The  form  of  Mr.  Cooper  s  work  is  a  serias  of  letters  to  dif- 
ferent correspcmdents ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  mndi 
appropriation  of  the  topics  treated  to  the  individuals  addressed ; 
and  indeed  we  suppose  that  some  of  his  correspondents  will  not 
be  much  flattered  by  the  supposition  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
some  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Cooper  bestows  on  them 
respectively — as  when  he  tells  a  captain  of'  the  United  States' 
navy — 

^  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  so  great  in  these  high  narrow  seas, 
that  vessels  are  sometimes  on  a  level  with  the  quays,  and  at  odiers  diree 
or  four  fathoms  below  them  ;* 
and  that 

*  it  is  possible  to  see  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  clear  weather ;' 
or  when  he  tells  James  Stevenson,  Esquire — 
'  you  probably  may  not  know  that  births  of  itself,  entitles  no  one  to  wear 
a  decoration,  or  the  badge  of  an  order.* — vol.  i.  p.  2. 
But  to  his  friend  Thomas  Floyd- Jones,  Esquire,  of  Fortneck,  he 
imparts  some  curious  information  concerning  our  horses,  carriage^, 
and  equipages.     He  begins,  however,  with  another  question  of 
orthography : — 

*  The  men  here  are  a  great  deal  in  the  saddle.  This  they  call 
"  riding ;"  going  in  a  vehicle  of  any  sort  is  "  driving.**  The  distinc- 
tion is  arbitrary,  though  an  innovation  on  the  language.  Were  one  tQ 
say  he  had  been  "  riding  "  in  the  park,  the  inference  would  be  inevit- 
aUe  that  he  had  been  in  the  saddle,  as  I  know  from  a  ludicrous  mistake 
of  a  friend  of  my  own.  An  American  lady,  who  is  no  longer  young, 
nor  a  feather-weight,  told  an  acquaintance  of  hers  that  she  had  be^ 
riding  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  Paris.     "  Good  heavens !''  said  tho 

person  who  had  received  this  niece  of  news,  to  roe,  "  does  Mrs. 

actually  exhibit  her  person  on  horseback,  at  her  time  of  life,  and  in  so 
public  a  place  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ?" — "  I  should  think  not,  cer- 
tainly. Pray,  why  do  you  ask  ?" — ^*  She  told  me  herself  that  she  had 
been  *  riding*  there  all  the  morning."  I  defended  our  country- 
woman ;  for  our  own  use  of  the  woxd  is  undeniably  right.* — vol.  i. 
pp.  176,  117. 

Right,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  not  undeniably;  for  we  should 
consider  the  lady's  use  of  the  word  ride  as  decidedly  wrongi 
thoug^h  not  peculiar  to  America — for  what  this  great  American 
critic   calls  '  our  own  use  of  the  word,'  has  been  Ibr  a  hundred 
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years  a  noted  vulgarism  in  England.  But  whatever  may  be  Mr. 
Cooper's  merit  as  an  orthographist,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  no  very 
skilful  equestrian,  and  that  his  ideas  of  riding  and  driving  are 
obviously  rather  derived  from  theory  than  practice :  nor  can  his 
friend  Thomas  Floyd- Jones,  Esquire,  of  Fortneck,  be  much  more 
learned  in  these  matters,  since  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  it  necessary 
to  inform  him,  that  when  Englishmen  trot  their  horses — 

*  The  rider  invariably  rises  and  falls, — a  most  ungraceful  and,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  ungracious  movement,  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself  a 
horse  likes  to  have  a  Mississippi  sawyer  on  his  back.' — vol.  i.  p.  180. 

We  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  Mr.  Cooper  trotting  one  of 
Lord  Westmoreland's  hacks  without  condescending  to  imitate — 
as  he  phrases  it — '  a  Mississippi  sawyer.**  But  everything  con- 
nected with  riding — we  beg  pardon — '  with  being  in  the  saddle,' 
seems  wonderful  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  ^  man,  here,  scattering  the 
gravel  through  one  of  the  parks,  leaning  over  the  neck  of  his  beast, 
while  the  groom  follows  at  the  proper  distance,  imitating  his  master's 
movements,  like  a  shadow. 

*  I  have  frequently  breakfasted  with  young  friends,  and  found  three 
or  four  saddle-horses  at  the  door,  with  as  many  grooms  in  waiting  for 
the  guests,  who  u>ere  on  the  way  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  Houses.* — 
vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

Certainly  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  gentleman  riding 
in  the  park  followed  by  his  groom :  it  is  moreover  so  notorious 
that  Members  of  Parliament  do  sometimes  ride  down  to  the 
Houses,  that  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  it  worth  men- 
tioning; but  we  must  say,  that  in  his  over  anxiety  to  give  his 
transatlantic  friend  an  idea  of  his  familiarity  with  young  members 
of  parliament,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  little  rhodomontade. 
It  is  highly  improbable — indeed  hardly  possible — that  he  should 
have  breakfasted,  in  the  year  1828,  with  young  friends  who  were 
on  their  way  to  the  houses,  because  neither  house,  in  those  days, 
ever  sat  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  what  is  a 
paltry  matter  of  fact  in  competition  with  the  eclat  oi  *  breakfasting 
with  young  friends,  members  of  one  or  the  other  House  V 

We  must  for  a  moment  quit  Mr.  Cooper's  chapter  of  horse- 
manship to  allude  to  the  subject  of  breakfasting,  which  is  one  of 
great  importance  with  him : — 

*  The  dinners  are  not  as  easy  in  London  as  in  Paris,  especially  while 
the  women  are  at  table ;  but  either  I  have  fallen  into  a  peculiar  vein  of 
breakfasts,  or  the  breakfasts  have  fallen  into  my  vein,  for  I  have  found 
some  twenty  of  them,  at  which  I  have  already  been  present,  among  so 
many  of  the  pleasantest  entertainments  I  have  ever  met  with. 

*  A  MUsistippi  sawyer  it  a  half-tunken  tree  which  tways  up  and  down  by  the 
action  of  the  current 

•Mr. 
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*  Mr.  Rogers,  who  ie  my  near  neighbour,  you  already  know,  asked 
me  a  second  and  a  third  time  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

*  The  petits  dijeHners  of  Mr.  Rogers  have  deservedly  a  reputation  in 
London.'— vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23.  131. 

Poor  Mr.  Cooper  had  heard  of  the  petits  soupers — the  snug 
abridgements  of  the  usually  large  suppers — of  old  Paris,  and  he 
thinks  it  fine  to  call  Mr.  Rogers's  breakfasts  petits  dejeuners, 
though  more  numerously  attended  than  the  usual  domestic  break- 
fasts. 

After  a  long  culogium  on  these  admirable  petits  dejeuners,  he 
concludes  by  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  well  worthy  the  sublimity 
of  the  subject : — 

*  Commend  me,  in  every  respect,  to  the  delicious  breakfasts  of  St. 
James's-place.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  132. 

His  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rogers^  however,  makes  him  a  little  un- 
grateful to  others  and  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  after  boasting 
that  he  had  '  fallen  into  a  vein  of  breakfasts,  so  many  as  twenty 
of  the  pleasantest  entertainments  he  ever  met  with* — and  this 
within  ibe  first  few  weeks  of  his  residence — he  soon  after  says, 
that  but  for  Mr.  Rogers's 

*  admirable  breakfasts,  I  should  be  apt  to  pronounce  the  meal  one  of 
whose  rare  qualities  and  advantages  tiie  EngUsh  in  general  have  no 
proper  notion.' — vol.  i.  p.  131. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  reconcile  this  inconsistency,  but  we  suspect 
that  Mr.  Cooper  will  not  think  Mr.  Rogers's  breakfasts  quite  so 
admirable,  nor  the  other  twenty  so  transcendently  agreeable  when 
be  bears  that  it  is  by  no  means  usual  to  invite  strangers  to  break- 
fast in  London,  and  that  such  breakfasts  are  generally  given  when 
the  guest  is  one  about  whose  manners,  character,  or  social  position, 
there  is  some  uncertainty — a  breakfast  is  a  kind  of  mezzoto-ter- 
mine,  between  a  mere  visit  and  the  more  intimate  hospitality  of  a 
dinner.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  state  of  probation.  We  learn  that  in 
process  of  time  Mr.  Rogers  invited  his  American  acquaintance  to 
dinner,  but  he  thought  it  safer  to  begin  with  the  less  irretrievable 
civility  of  a  breakfast.  And  here  is  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
notice  again  what  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  allude 
to,  the  reluctance  of  the  Tory  gentry  to  admit  these  book-making 
foreigners  into  their  private  society.     Mr.  Cooper  says : — 

'  One  thing  has  struck  me  as  at  least  odd.  Coming,  as  I  did,  into  this 
country  without  letters,  (those  sent  by  Mr.  Spenser  excepted,)  I  had  no 
right  to  complain,  certainly,  had  I  been  permitted  to  go  away  entirely 
without  a  visit :  but  I  have  been  noticed  by  more  than  I  had  the  smallest 
right  to  expect;  and  yet  among  all  those  who  have  knocked  at  my  door, 
I  am  by  no  means  certain  there  is  a  single  Tory !  I  except  the  case  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  we  were  previously  acquamted. 

•  I  do 
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*  I  do  B0t  know  the  pelitieal  opinioB9  of  Mr.  Sotbeby*  though  be  is 
evidently  too  mild  a  maa  to  feel  strong  antipathies  on  this  account;  but, 
J  believe,  these  two  excepted,  not  only  every  man  who  has  visited  me, 
or  asked  me  to  his  house,  but  nearly  every  man  whom  I  have  met  at 
dinners  and  breakfasts,  has  been  a  Whig !  Is  this  accident,  or  is  it 
really  the  result  of  feeling?* — vol.  ii.  pp.  269 — 271. 
We  answer,  that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Mr. 
Cooper  evidently  owes  all  the  attention  be  received  from  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  hospitality  he  so  ungratefully 
repays,  to  Mr.  Spenser's  letters  to  his  Whig  friends.  The  Tory 
circles,  we  will  venture  to  say,  never  so  much  as  heard  of  thu; 
western  luminary.  For  our  humble  selves,  we  were  not  aware 
that  he  had  honoured  us  with  a  visit  till  long  after  his  departure, 
when  we  heard  a  Whig — who  had  happened  to  meet  him-^ 
amu^e  a  dinner- table  with  instances  of  his  vulgarity  and  imperii- 
nence.  But  if  the  Tories  had  heard  of  him^  he  would  not  have 
been  a  step  nearer  their  dinner  or  drawing-rooms.  2%€y  do  not 
condescend  to  hunt  for  popularity  with  a  strange  pack ;  and  they 
have  their  reward  :  while  the  unhappy  Whigs,  who  pursue  so  low 
an  object,  have  also  their  reward  in  finding  themselves  gibbeted, 
either  by  absurd  flattery  or  unmannerly  censure,  in  the  patibulary 
pages  of  such  executioners  as  Puckler,  Raumer,  and  Coo)>er. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  chapter  of  horses  and  carriages. 
Mr.  Cooper,  though  commonly  a  pretty  bold  asserter,  seems  to 
feel  himself,  when  '  in  the  saddle,*  a  little  out  of  his  element,  and 
lo  be  insjnred  with  an  unusual  but  becoming  diffidence : — 

^  Our  [American]  horses  have  none  of  the  grand  movement  that  the 
cattle  are  trained  to  in  Europe  generally,  and  Uiese  of  London  seemj  as 
they  dash  furiously  along,  as  %f  they  were  tramming  the  earth  wider 
their  feet,* — vol.  i.  p.  174. 

'  Seem  as  if^ — we  assure  Mr.  Cooper  that  he  need  not  have  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  and  that  £nglish — and  we  believe  most 
European— -horses,  when  they  dash  furiously  along,  do  really 
trample  the  earth  wider  their  feet.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cooper  s  sur- 
prise arises  from  the  fact,  that  on  many  of  the  roads  and  even  in 
some  of  the  streets  of  America  horses  generally  trample,  not  the 
earth,  but  logs  of  wood. 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  colour  of  our  hOTses : — 

'  The  colours  most  frequent  are  a  duU  bay  and  chesnuts,  very  few  of 
the  true  sorrels  being  seen.  It  was  said  the  other  day,  that  this  word 
was  American ;  but  Lord  H — n  replied  that  it  was  a  provincial  term, 
and  still  in  use  in  the  north,  being  strictly  technical  Johnson  has 
**  Sorel :  the  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn ;  the  third,  a  sarelV 
He  cites  Shakspeare  as  authority.  Can  the  term  as  applied  to  a  horse, 
come  from  the  resemblance  in  the  colour  ?* — vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182. 
We  know  not  how  Mr.  Cooper  would  distinguish  a  word's  being 
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American  or  English,  nor  what  he  supposes  Lord  H-^b  to  have 
meant  by  technical  nxidpromncud,  in  contradistinction  to  American, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  quotation  from  Johnson  and  Shakspeare 
is  arrant  nonsense^  and  that  sorrel,  for  the  colour  of  a  horse^  is  an 
old  Englidi  word^  to  be  found  in  all  our  earlier  dictionaries  (Cot- 
grave^  for  instance^  in  1650;  Phillip,  1657;  Skinner,  1671);  and 
as  to  its  derivation,  it  is  well  known  to  come  from  the  same  root  as 
the  French  sauret  (^pronounced  nwet,  says  Menage),  and  the 
Italian  sauro,  which  signify  the  same  hue.  We  can  forgive  Mr. 
Cooper  for  being  no  great  proficient  in  French  or  Italian,  when 
we  find  him  so  much  at  sea  in  American, 

Sometimes  he  sees  things  which  we  have  never  seen. 

*  The  king  is  seldom  seen ;  but  I  have  witnessed  his  departure  from 
8t.  James's  for  Windsor,  ktel v.  He  was  in  a  post-chariot,  with  one  of 
his  sisters,  another  carriage  following.  Four  horses  were  in  the  bar* 
ness,  held  by  two  postilions,  while  two  more  rode  together,  on  horses 
widi  blinkers  and  collars^  but  quite  free  firom  th^  carriage,  a  few  paces 
in  advance.' — vol.  i.  p.  183. 

And  collars  ! — ^this  must  have  been  a  collar-day  such  as  we  never 
saw  at  St.  James's ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  is  svch  a  '  mere  accurate  ob- 
server!' 

We  were  startled  at  reading  in  the  next  page-^ 

*  You  have  not  the  smallest  conception  of  what  a  livery  is.* — vol.  i. 
p.  185. 

This  addressed  to  '  Thomas  Floyd-Jones,  Esquire,  of  Fortneck,* 
certainly  surprised  us — that  Thomas  Floyd-Jones,  Esquire,  should 
not  see  liveries  in  a  land  of  republican  equality,  we  perfectly 
understand ;  but  that  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  language 
in  which  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Pope  and  Addison  wrote, 
should  '  not  have  the  smallest  conception  of  what  a  livery  is,'  would, 
if  it  had  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  be  considered  as 
an  offensive  imputation.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  if  Mr.  Thomas 
Floyd- Jones  was  ignorant  before  of  what  a  livery  was,  he  runs 
$ome  risk  of  being  led  far  astray  if  he  puts  faith  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
description.     A  livery,  he  says,  is — 

*'  a  coat  of  some  striking  colour,  white  perhaps,  covered  with  lace,  red 
plush  vest  and  breeches^  white  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles,  a  laced 
round  hat  with  a  high  cockade,  a  powdered  head  and  a  gold-headed 
cane/— vol.  i.  p.  185. 

jlf  our  pages  reach  Mr.  Floyd- Jones's  eye  we  warn  him — should 
be  meditate  a  visit  to  Europe — not  to  order  his  liveries  strictly 
after  this  pattern,  which  happens,  by  Mr.  Cooper's  usual  good 
luck,  not  to  contain  one  single  item  of  the  essential  of  a  livery ; 
the  coat  need  not  be  a  striking  colour ;  it  generally  is  not — blue, 
black,  and  drab,  will  do  as  well :    it  need  not  be  covered  with 
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lace — the  ms^'oritj  of  liveries  now-a-dajs  have  no  lace :  the  vest 
and  breeches  need  neither  be  red  nor  plush ;  the  hat  need  be 
neither  round  nor  laced,  nor  have  a  cockade,  either  high  or  low  ; 
and  as  to  shoes,  buckles,  powdered  heads,  and  golden-headed 
canes,  though  they  may  accompany  livery,  as  they  may  accompany 
any  other  dress,  they  are  no  essential  part  of  it.  We  notice  all 
this  otherwise  contemptible  stuff,  because  it  shows  that  it  is  Mr. 
Cooper  himself  who  has  *  no  conception '  of  what  he  talks  so 
flippantly  about,  and  is  so  ignorant  of  the  liistory  as  well  as  the 
present  state  of  European  society,  as  not  to  know  either  the  origin 
or  use  of  this  relique  of  feudality. 

*  All  these  things  are  brought  in  rigid  subjection  to  the  code  of  pro- 
priety. The  commoner,  unless  of  note,  may  not  affect  too  much  state. 
If  the  head  of  an  old  county  family,  however,  he  may  trespass  hard  on 
nobility.  If  a  parvenu^  let  him  beware  of  cockades  and  canes. — vol  i. 
pp.  185,  186. 

These  cockades  are  perfect  ignesfatui  to  poor  Mr.  Cooper.  He 
had  before  told  us  that  a  friend  of  his,  as  they  were  walking 
together,  pointed  to  a  man  who  had  just  passed,  saying — 

*  His  father  was  in  trade  and  left  him  a  large  fortune,  and  now  he  is 
dashing  upon  the  town  Uke  a  nabob.  He  actually  had  the  impudence 
lately  to  give  his  footmen  cockades.  There  was  a  fellow !' — vol.  i.  p.  143. 

It  would  have  been  lucky  for  Mr.  Cooper  if  his  friend  had  told 
him  that  the  cockade  is  the  distinguishii^  mark  of  the  servant  of  a 
military  man,  and  that  the  groom-boy  of  '  Ensign  Sash,  whose 
father  was  a  sugar-baker  in  St.  Mary  Axe,'  has  as  much  right  to 
wear  a  cockade  as  the  footman  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

To  show  that  he  is  as  strong  in  heraldry  as  on  etiquette  he 
adds — » 

*  The  arras  are  respected  with  religious  sanctity.  None  but  the  head 
of  the  family  hears  the  supporters,  unless  by  an  especial  concession' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  186, 187; 

and  he  winds  up  all  this  laborious  nonsense,  of  which  every  word 
that  is  not  positively  untrue  is  an  egregious  blunder,  vrith  pro- 
nouncing in  a  lofty  tone — 

*  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  deadening  and  false  in  all  this, 
mixed  up  with  something  that  is  beautiful,  and  much  that  is  convenient,* 
—-vol.  i.  p.  187; 

So  '  beautiful  and  so  convenient,'  that  in  spite  of  all  that  is '  dead- 
ening and  false  in  the  system,'  Mr.  Cooper  must  needs  have  a 
footman  himself — a  footman,  we  need  hiardly  add,  chosen  with 
Mr.  Cooper's  usual  taste  and  discrimination,  under  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  the  proverb, — '  like  master  like  man.^ 

'  The  English  footman  I  have  engaged  is  a  steady  little  old  man,  with 
a  red  face  and  powdered  poll^  who  appears  in  black  breeches  and  coat, 
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but  who  sayB  himself  that  his  size  has  marred  his  fortune.  He  can  just 
see  over  my  shoulder  as  I  sit  at  tahle.  If  my  watch  were  as  regular  as 
this  fellow»  I  should  have  less  cause  to  complain  of  it  He  is  never  out 
of  the  way ;  speaks  just  loud  enough  to  he  heard,  and  calls  me  master  (!). 
The  rogue  has  had  passages  in  his  life,  too,  for  he  once  lived  with  Peter 
Pindar,  and  accompanied  Opie  in  his  first  journey  to  London.  He  is 
cockney  horn,  is  ahout  fifty,  and  has  run  his  career  between  Temple  Bar 
and  Covent  Garden.' — vol.i.  pp.  188,  189. 

If  this  be  so — he  was  an  infant  phenomenon^  for  tlie  man  of  fifty  in 
1828  could  have  been  barely  three  years  old  when  Opie  came  to 
town ;  but  in  pursuing  the  description  of  his  ridiculous  footman, 
Mr.  Cooper  gives  us,  very  unintentionally,  some  touches  of  his 
own  character : — 

*  I  found  him  at  the  hotel,  and  this  is  his  first  appearance  among  the 
quality  whose  splendour  acts  forcibly  on  his  imagination,  W — — 
caught  him  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  the  other  day,  reading  the  card  of  an 
carl,  which  had  just  been  given  him  at  the  door.' — vol.  i.  p.  189. 

Mr.  Cooper  himself  had  got '  among  the  quality/  and  we  can- 
not believe  that  the  earl's  card  produced  more  ecstacy  in  the  old 
hacknied  tavern  waiter  than  in  his  master,  whose  own  imagination, 
whenever  the  vision  of  a  lord  passes  across  it,  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  fever,  between  envy  and  vanity,  between  the  delight 
of  associating  with  a  lord  and  the  pain  of  meeting  a  superior,  ex- 
hibiting— to  use  his  own  simile — the  lively  image  of  a  Mississippi 
sawyer — alternately  elevating  his  head  by  the  buoyancy  of  personal 
presumption,  and  bending  it  again  under  the  irresistible  influence 
of  social  superiority.  Indeed  Mr.  Cooper  cannot  so  much  as 
mention  a  lord  without  getting  into  a  flutter  between  awe  and 
envy,  that  confuses  his  very  senses,  and  makes  him  pledge  his 
own  personal  credit  to  the  most  ridiculous  fables  and  fancies. 

^  Nor  is  the  English  noble  always  as  absolutely  natural  and  simple  as 
it  is  the  fashion  to  say  he  is,  or  as  he  might  possibly  be  demonstrated  to 
be  by  an  ingenious  theory.  Simple  he  is  certainly  in  mere  deportment, 
f<jr  tnis  is  absolutely  a  rule  of  good  breeding;  and  he  may  be  simple  in 
dress,  for  the  same  law  now  obtains  generally,  in  this  particular ;  but 
he  is  not  quite  so  simple  in  all  his  habits  and  pretensions.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  laughable4)roofs  of  the  contrary. 

*  A  dozen  noblemen  may  have  laid  their  own  patrician  hands  on  my 
knocker  within  a  fortnight.  As  I  use  the  dining-room  to  write  in,  I 
am  .within  fifteen  feet  of  the  street-door,  and  no  favour  of  this  sort  escapes 
my  ears.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  species  of  etiquette  es- 
tablishedy  by  which  a  peer  shall  knock  louder  than  a  commoner/  I  do 
not  mean  to  tell  you  that  parliament  has  passed  a  law  to  that  effect,  but 
/  do  mean  to  say  thai  so  accurate  has  my  ear  become^  that  I  know  a  lord 
by  his  knocks  as  one  would  know  Velluti  by  his  touch.  Now  a  loud 
knock  may  be  sometimes  useful  as  a  hint  to  a  loitering  servant,  but 
it  waa  a  queer  Uiought  to  make  it  a  test  of  station.'— vol.  i.  pp.  1 13. 1 15. 
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Now  we,  too>  hare  hmd  visits  firom  lords — nay,  we  haye  accom- 
panied ^noblemen'  to  doors,  where  'tfaey  luive  laid  their  own 
patrician  hands  an  the  knocker,'  and  we  do  mean  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  such  law  nor  etiquette,  nor  even  practice,  nor  anything 
like  it — that  the  whole  statement  is  a  fable,  in  which  there  is  but 
(me  single  line  of  truth — *  J  know  a  lord  by  his  knock,  as  one 
would  know  Velluti  by  his  touchy^ — that  is — not  at  alL  Velluti, 
Mr.  Cooper  should  know,  was  a  singer,  and  never  touched  any- 
thing but  his  salary,  and  metaphorically  our  feelings. 

It  is  thus  his  ignorance  and  vanity,  combined  with  his  anxiety 
to  disparage  everything  in  England,  betrays  him  into  statements 
which  might  almost  excite  doubts  even  of  his  veracity.  The  fol- 
lowing is  of  the  same  class : — 

^  You  may  perhaps  be  ignorant  that,  by  the  actual  law,  game  cannot 
be  sold  at  all  in  England.  My  wife  was  ill  lately,  and  I  desired  our 
landlady  to  send  and  get  her  a  bird  or  two ;  but  the  good  woman  held 
up  her  hands  and  declared  it  was  impossible,  as  there  was  a  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  for  buying  or  selling  game.  The  law  is  evaded,  however ;  har^ 
It  is  said,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  constantly  in  London  under  the 
name  of  lions,^ — vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

What  a  cruel  people — what  a  tyrannous  law,  that  refuses  a 
poor  '  sick  lady  a  bird  or  two'  because  the  sale  of  game  was  pro- 
hibited! But  mark — Mr.  Cooper  appears  to  have  arrived  in 
London  about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March 
(vol.  i.,  p.  1),  and  to  have  quitted  it  early  in  June  (v.  iii.,  p.  203). 
Now  if  between  March  and  June  Mr.  Cooper  or  his  sick  lady 
had  had  an  unseasonable  fancy  for  a  brace  of  partridges^  the  land- 
lady might  well  have  held  up  her  hands  in  surprise ;  but  she  never 
could  have  said  '  that  it  was  impossible,  because  there  is  a  penaltj 
of  bOL  for  selling  game' — though  she  might  have  told  him  that 
no  game  is  ever  killed  in  England  between  February  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Some  of  his  modes  of  explaining  away  what  have  been  hitherto 
considered  indisputable  advantages  or  beauties  is  very  enter- 
taining. 

*  The  freshness  of  the  English  complexion  is  apt  to  deceive  incon- 
siderate observers.  This,  I  talce  it,  is  merely  the  efrect  of  fog  and  ^ea- 
mV.''— vol.i.  p.  197. 

What  complexions  the  fair  natives  of  Newfoundland  must  have! 
We  cannot  pass  over  a  few  instances  of  his  literary  taste. 

*  The  celebrated  tapestry  [in  the  House  of  Lords]  is  a  rude  fabric.  It 
must  have  been  woven  when  the  art  was  in  its  itlfancy^  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  such  ships  met  with  no  success.  It  is  much  faded ;  whicb, 
quite  likely,  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.    *'  The  tapestry 
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wliicfa  adorns  these  walls"  was  a  flight  of  eloquence  that  must  hare 
required  all  the  moral  courage  of  Chatham  to  get  along  tot^.'-^vbl.  i 
p.  89. 

What  ft  cfaronologist!  An  art  was  '  in  its  infancy '  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  in  1588,  for  which  Raphael 
almost  a  century  before  had  designed  the  Cartoons. 

We  see  no  great  proof  of  moral  courage  in  Lord  Chatham's  al- 
lusion, but  a  wonderful  lack  of  moral  feeling  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
criticism.  He  clearly  thinks  that  nothing  but  some  flaunting 
tapestry,  fresh  from  the  Gobelins,  could  justify  the  word  adorns—^ 
he  carmot  comprehend  that  it  was  not  the  faded  hangings,  but 
the  glorious  recollections  they  revived,  that  inspired  the  great 
orator,  and  that  it  required  no  more  moral  courage  '  to  act  along 
ttnth*  as  the  critic  of  Lord  Chatham  elegantly  says — '  this  flight 
of  eloquence' — than  an  American  might  exercise  in  alluding  to 
the  faded  and  tattered  flags  of  the  Macedonian  and  Java,  which 
we  presume  *  adorn  *  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  following  specimen  of  critical  taste  and  intellectual  ele- 
vation is  still  more  exquisite.  Landing  at  Dover  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  quote  Shakspeare's  beautiful  lines  descriptive  of  the 
tliff,  which  we  gladly  copy — for  familiar  as  the  passage  is  to  every 
tongue  and  ear,  nothing  more  beautiful  ever  was  written—- it  is,  as 
it  were,  a  picture  set  to  music. 

' *  "  Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high." ' — ^vol.  i.  p.  14. 

On  this  Mr.  Cooper  remarks — 

*  It  is  quite  evident  Edgar  did  not  deal  fairly  with  the  old  man,  little 
of  this  fine  description  being  more  than  poetically  exact.' — vol.  i.  p.  14. 

Mr.  Cooper  could  quote  the  play,  but  it  seems  he  never  read,  or 
at  least  did  not  understand  it. — Why !  the  whole  scene  turns  on 
Edgar's  ^  not  dealing  fairly  with  the  old  man,'  whom  he  per- 
suaded that  he  was  on  the  edge  of  Dover  Cliff"  when  he  really  was 
not ;  and  the  description  is  not  of  a  scene  before  the  speaker's 
eyes,  but  a  picture  from  memory  or  fancy — so  beautiful,  indeed, 
and  so  true  in  its  generalities,  that  it  fits  Dover  Cliff"  as  it  would 
Culver  Cliff*,  or  Beachy-Head,  or  any  other  precipice  on  the 
coast.      But  then  follows  a  verbal  criticism  still  more  surprising. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  has  complimented  Shakspcare  for  his  knowledge  of 
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nautical  phrases ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  into  which  neither  you  nor  I 
will  be  BO  likely  to  fall.  In  the  quotation  I  have  just  given  you,  the 
great  bard  makes  the  gradation  in  diminutiveness  pass  from  the  ship  to 
her  boat,  and  from  the  boat  to  the  buoy !  This  is  poetry,  and  as  such 
it  is  above  comment ;  but  one  of  the  craft  would  have  been  more  exact' 
— vol.  i.  p.  15. 

We  really  can  hardly  believe  our  eyes  that  any  man  could  write 
such  stuff.  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  think  that  Edgar  was  bound  to 
mathematical  proportions^  and  called  upon  to  prove  that  as  the 
ship  is  to  the  boat,  so  the  boat  is  to  the  buoy,  and  because  these 
three  proportionals  are  not,  in  Mr.  Cooper's-ideas,  algebraically 
correct,  Shakspeare  is  convicted  of  a  blunder.  Alas!  alas!  for 
such  criticism — even  if  it  were  correct  in  cubic  inches ;  but  it  it 
as  false  in  fact  as  in  taste ;  and  every  eye  which  has  ever  seen  a 
bark  at  anchor  with  her  boat  and  her  buoy,  recognises  at  once 
the  admirable  precision  of  the  fancied  imagery.* 

Amusing  as  all  these  absurdities  are  individually,  we  feel  that  a 
repetition  of  such  trash  soon  palls  upon  the  senses  like  the  blun- 
dering agility  of  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  and  that  an  over-dose  of 
ridicule  ends  in  disgust — ^we  shall  therefore  not  venture  to  push 
any  further  over  extracts  from  Mr.  Cooper's  picture  of  England ; 
but  we  should  not  do  justice  to  him,  nor  to  Ins  subject,  if  we  did 
not  produce  some  sketches  which  he  incidentally  gives  us  of  his 
own  country,  in  the  back  or  the  fore-ground  of  his  English 
portraits.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge  whether  these  sketches 
are  correct  or  not — they  are  certainly  not  flattering.  We  English 
readers,  if  we  cared  a  fig  for  Mr.  Cooper's  vituperation  of 
England,  might  thank  our  stars  that,  with  all  his  rancour,  he  has 
said  nothing  of  us  so  bad  as,  with  all  his  partiality,  he  has  recorded 
against  his  own  country ;  and  our  American  readers,  when  they 
see  what  a  picture  he  has  painted  of  them,  may  be  induced  to 
hesitate  charitably  as  to  the  justice  of  his  caricatures  of  us.  We 
shall  present  our  readers  with  Mr.  Cooper's  evidence  as  to  his 
own  country  under  the  three  general  heads  of  national  character 
— domestic  maimers — and  arts,  literature,  and  taste.  We  must 
limit  our  selection  to  those  passages  which  are  less  diiluse  than 
Mr.  Cooper's  rambling  descriptions  usually  are,  but  we  could  have 
nearly  doubled  or  trebled  the  quantity.  We  have  to  preface 
them  with  an  important  observation  : — Mr.  Cooper's  darling  theme 
is  the  progressive  strength  and  increasing  blessings  of  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country — ^yet  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  which  he  is 
not  obliged  to  confess  that  morally  the  country  has  been  reced- 

*  We  have  taken  the  trouble  of  ioquiring  how  the  proporiioo  really  is,  and  we 
are  informed  that  of  a  sloop  of  war — the  iol^-boat  is  in  round  numbers  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  length  of  the  hull,  and  the  Duoy  one-sixth  of  the  jolly-boat — so  that 
even  in  this  miserable  detail  our  nautical  critic  is  absolutely  wrong. 
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11^ ;  and  whenever  be  refers  to  a  laudable  state  of  society^  be 
talks  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  even  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
times  of  those  who  were  bom  and  educated  before  these  boasted 
institutions  were  established.  A  priori  we  should  have  guessed 
as  much;  but  it  is  curious  that  we  should  have  out  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  own  mouth  frequent  admissions  whidi  positively  over- 
turn all  the  main  points  of  his  theory.  In  fact  Mr.  Cooper  is  as 
silly  as  illogical,  and  as  ill-tempered  a  fellow  in  America  as  he  was 
in  England. 

^  Coelmn  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cammt.' 
With  these  prefatory  observations  we  shall  submit  to  an  ad- 
miring world  '  America  by  an  American.* 

National  Character — Public  Morals  : — 
'  It  has  long  struck  me  that  the  term  *  happy  country  *  is  singularly 
misapplied  as  regards  America.' — vol.  iii.  p.  135. 
— '  The  En^ish  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Americans  by  greater 
independence  of  personal  habits.' — ^vol.  iii.  p.  192. 
— ^  I  believe  there  is  more  honesty  of  public  sentiment  in  England  than 
in  America.' — ^vol.  iii.  p.  199. 

— ^  The  spirit  of  traffic  is  gradually  enveloping  everything  in  the  country 
lAmerica]  in  its  sordid  grasp.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

— *  The  worst  tendency  we  have  at  home  [America]  is  manifested  by 
a  r^Mtcity  for  money,  which^  when  obtained,  is  to  be  spent  in  little 
besides  eating  and  drinking.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

— *  In  America  all  the  local  affections  are  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of 
gain.' — ^vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

— '  Let  the  reason  be  what  it  will  [of  the  weakness  of  the  family  tie  in 
Ainerica]^  the  effect  is  to  cut  us  off  from  a  large  portion  of  the  happiness 
that  is  dependent  on  the  affections.'-- vol.  iii.  p.  139. 
— ^'An  evident  dishonesty  of  sentiment  pervades  the  public  itself, 
which  is  beginning  to  regard  acts  of  private  delinquency  with  a  dan- 
gerous indbference,  acts  too  that  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
character,  security,  and  right  administration  of  the  state.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  265. 

— *  Au  restcy  the  Americans,  more  particularly  those  of  New  England, 
are  a  gossiping  people ;  and  though  the  gossip  may  not  be  a  liar,  he 
necessarily  circulates  much  untruth.  In  this  manner  the  American  lies 
with  his  ton^fue,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  lie  only  in  their  thoughts.' — 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  9. 

— ^  As  a  people,  I  believe  we  are  in  favour  in  no  part  of  Europe.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  210. 

— *  As  to  distinctive  American  sentiments  and  American  principies 
[these  Italics  are  Mr.  Cooper's],  a  majority  of  that  [the  reading]  class  of 
our  citizens  hardly  know  them  when  they  see  them — a  more  wrong- 
headed  and  deluded  people  there  is  not  on  earth  than  our  own,  on  all 
such  subjects,  and  one  would  be  almost  content  to  take  some  of  the 
vol.  lix.  no,  czviii.  2  B  English 
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English  piejiidieeiy  if  moie  manliness  snd  disenimnttion  could  be  hsd 
with  them/ — ^yol.  iii.  p.  51, 

— *  We  are  nearly  destitute  of  ttaieimen^  though  overflowing  with  poU- 
ticians.^ — ^vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

— ^  We  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  national  pride,  though  abundantly 
supplied  with  an  vrriiable  vaaiibf^  which  might  rise  to  pride  had  we 
greater  confidence  in  our  &cts.' — ^voL  iii.  p.  179. 
— *•  Were  I  an  office-sedcer,  I  would  at  once  resort  to  the  meannesm 
that  obtain  for  an  American  the  outward  favours  of  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe,  whatever  may  be  their  secret  opinions,  as  the  most  certain 
method  of  being  deemed  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  government  at 
Washington.' — vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

— *  The  besetting,  the  degrading  vice  of  America  is  the  moral  cowardice 
by  which  men  are  led  to  truckle  to  what  is  called  public  opinion — 
though  nine  times  in  ten  these  opinions  are  mere  engines  set  in  motion 
by  the  most  corrupt  and  least  respectable  portion  of  the  community,  for 
the  most  unworthy  purposes.  The  English  are  a  more  respectable  and 
constant  [unconstant?]  nation  than  th^  Americans,  as  relates  to  this 
peculiarity.' — ^vd.  iii.  p.  201. 

— *  We  have  the  sensitiveness  of  provincials,  increased  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  our  spurs  to  earn,  on  all  matters  of  glory  and  re- 
nown, and  our  jealousy  extends  even  to  the  reputaiiom  of  the  cats  omd 
dogs,"* — ^vol.  iii.  p.  180. 

Fine  Arts,  Literature,  Taste  : — 
— '  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  music,  painting,  statuary,  or  any  of 
those  arts  whose  fruits  must  be  studied  to  be  felt  and  understood.' — vol. 
ii.  p.  257. 

— '  The  music  of  America  is  beneath  contempt.' — ^voL  iii.  p.  140. 
— ^  This  defect  [tendency  to  exaggeration]  pervades  the  ordinary  Um- 
guage  of  the  country  [America],  and,  sooner  or  later,  will  totally  corrapt 
it,  if  the  proportion  of  unformed  \%minf€frmedT[  to  the  formed  £m- 
formed  ?]  goes  on  increasing  at  the  rate  it  has  done  in  the  last  ten 
years.* — vw.  iii.  112. 

— *•  We  have  a  one-sided  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  tl^at  renders 
every  one  right  valorous  in  eulogies ;  but  even  the  pulpit  shrinks  from 
its  sacred  duties  on  many  of  the  most  besetting,  the  most  palpable,  and 
most  common  of  om  vices.* — vol.  iii.  p.  101. 

— ^  In  England,  the  highest  intellectual  classes  give  reputation  ^  ^wliik 
in  America,  it  is  derived  from  the  mediocrity  I  have  mentioned,  tliroiigh 
the  agency,  half  the  time,  of  as  impudent  a  set  of  literary  quacks  as  pro- 
bably a  civilised  world  ever  tolerated.' — vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
— '  Every  honest  man  appears  to  admit  that  the  press  in  America  is  fifit 
getting  to  be  intolerable.  In  escaping  from  the  t3nranny  of  foreign  aris- 
tocrats, we  have  created  in  our  bosoms  a  tyranny  of  a  charcuUer  so 
insupportable  y  that  a  change  of  some  sort  is  getting  indispeosctble  to 
peace.' — vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

— *  I  found  Mr,  Sotheby  living  in  a  house  that,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
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Was  American,  ad  American  houaea  used  to  be^  before  iht  tai^  became 
corrupted  by  an  uninatructed  pretension.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

— *  At  home  [in  America]  we  build  on  a  large  scale,  equip  with  cost, 
and  take  refuge  in  expedients  as  things  go  to  decay.  ...  He  who 
insists  on  having  things  precisely  as  they  ought  to  be,  is  usually  es- 
teemed an  unreasonable  rogue.  .  .  .  We  satiSy  ourseWes  by  acknow- 
ledging a  standard  of  merit  in  comforts,  but  little  dream  of  acting  up 
teit' 

— *  If  we  had  Holland  House  in  New  York,  we  should  pull  the  building 
down ;  firstly,  because  it  does  not  stand  in  a  thorougnfere,  where  one 
can  swallow  dust  free  of  cost ;  secondly,  because  it  wants  the  two  rooms 
and  folding-doors;  and  thirdly,  because  it  has  no  iron  chevaux  defiise 
in  front.'— vol.  i.  p.  139. 

Domestic  and  Female  Manners  : — 

*  The  manners  of  the  country  [America\  are  decidedly  toorse  now  in 
everything  than  they  were  thirty  years  since  J — vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

— *  An  American  is  lucky  indeed,  if  he  can  read  a  paper  in  a  house,  with- 
out having  a  stranger  looking  over  each  shoulder.  Exaggerated  as  this 
may  appear,  the  writer  [Cooper]  has  actually  been  driven  away  by 
strangers  leaning  over  him,  in  this  manner,  no  less  than  eleven  times,  at 
the  Astor  House,  within  the  last  twelve  months.'— vol.  iii.  p.  193. 

— '  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  Englishman  who  says 
frankly — ^"  Your  society  is  not  to  my  liking ;  it  wants  order,  tone,  finish, 
nmplicity  and.  manliness ;  having  substituted  in  their  stead,  pretension, 
noise,  a  childish  and  rustic  irritability,  and  a  confasion  in  classes." 
These  defects  are  obvious  to  a  man  of  the  world.' — vol.  iii.  p.  105. 

— *  Travellere  are  [in  American  inns]  indiscriminately  elevated  or  de- 
pressed to  the  same  level  of  habits ;  it  being  almost  an  ofience  against 
good  morals  in  America  for  a  man  to  refuse  to  be  hungry  when  the  ma- 
jority is  ravenous,  or  to  have  an  appetite  when  the  mass  has  dined. 
Id  the  midst  of  noise  and  confusion  one  would  be  expected  to  allow  that 
in  such  a  caravanseiy  he  was  living  in  what,  in  American  parlance,  is 
called  "  splendid  style;"  " splendid  misery"  would  be  a  better  term.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  11. 

— *  Our  deportment  is  fast  tending  to  mediocrity  under  the  present  gre- 
garious habits  of  the  people.    Wnen  there  is  imiversal  sufirage  at  a 
.^     dinner  table  or  in  the  drawing-room,  numbers  will  prevail,  as  well  as  in 
/    the  ballot  boxes,  and  the  majority  in  no  country  is  particularly  polite  and 
^;    well-bred.     The  great  taverns  that  are  springing  up  all  over  America 
are  not  only  evils  in  their  way,  of  comfort  and  decency,  but  they  are  ac- 
tually helping  to  injure  the  tone  of  manners.' — vol.  i.  p.  45. 

■  V  — *"  It  would  be  unfair  to  compare  the  company  at  a  dinner  [in  London] 
,^  with  that  wine-discussing,  trade-talking,  dollar-dollar  set  that  has  made 
^j  an  inroad  on  society  in  our  commercial  towns,  not  half  of  whom  are 
'  cultivated,  or  indeed,  Americans ;  but  I  speak  of  a  class  vastly  superior, 
.  which,  ijmovated  on,  as  it  is,  by  the  sociai  Vandals  of  the  thnes,  still 
*^  2b2  clings 
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dings  to  its  habits,  and  retains  much  of  its  ancient  simplicity  and 
respectability.' — vol.  i.  p.  248. 

— *  The  audience  [at  Covent  Garden  Theatre]  had  a  well-dressed  and 
respectable  air,  and  although  its  taste  might  sometimes  be  questioned,  it 
was  well  mannered.  In  short,  it  was  very  much  like  what  our  own 
better  theatres  used  to  exhibit  before  the  inroad  of  the  GothsJ* — vol. 
iii.  p.  98. 

— *  The  women  in  this  country  [England]  have  a  distinct,  quiet,  regu- 
lated utterance,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  their  own  sex  in  America. 
Their  voices  are  more  like  contr* altos  than  those  of  our  own  women, 
who  have  a  very  peculiar  shrillness,  and  they  manage  them  much  better. 
Indeed  we  are  almost  in  a  state  of  nature  on  all  these  points.' — vol.  iii. 
pp.  107,  8. 

— *  As  to  the  essential  points  of  deportment,  the  distinctions  [between 
English  and  American  manners]  are  more  obvious  than  one  could  wish, 
especially  among  the  men,  and  among  the  very  youthful  of  your  own 
[the  female]  sex.' — vol.ii.  p.  191. 

— *  Time,  reflection,  and  perhaps  necessity,  impart  more  retenue  of  man- 
ner here  than  it  is  common  to  see  with  us,  though  girls  of  good  families, 
certainly  the  daughters  of  good  mothers,  at  home  [in  Americaly  come 
pretty  nearly  up  to  the  level  of  English  deportment.' 

— *  No  women  do  so  much  injustice  to  themselves  as  the  Americans ; 
their  singularly  feminine  exterior,  requiring  softness  and  mildness  of 
voice  and  deportment,  a  tone  that  their  unformed  habits  have  suflFered 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  rattle  of  hoydens,  and  the  giggling  of  the  nur- 
sery.'— ^vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

— *  We  have  party  ladies  as  well  as  England  .  .  .  but  how  rare  is  it  to 
find  one  who  is  capable  of  instructing  a  child  in  even  the  elementary 
principles  of  its  country's  interests,  duties,  or  rights !  .  .  it  would  hd 
much  better  were  our  girls  kept  longer  at  their  books  before  they  are 
turned  into  the  world  to  run  their  light-hearted  career  of  trifling.' — vol. 
ii.  38. 

And  all  these^  be  it  remembered,  are  the  mere  incidentcd  and 
palliative  adniissions  of  a  writer  whose  object  is  to  depreciate  and 
libel  England  and  to  vindicate  and  exaJt  America.  We  learn 
from  an  appendix  to  the  volumes,  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  already  in 
very  bad  odour  in  America,  and  he  confesses  that  '^  he  has  never 
been  so  well-treated  in  any  country,  not  even  in  his  own,^^  as  in 
this  England,  which  he  has  thus  endeavoured  to  revile  (p.  vii.), 
and  he  talks  of  the  'odium,'  'persecution/  and  so  forth,  which  he 
suffers  at  home,  very  angrily,  and  we  dare  say  truly.  With  his 
temper  he  is  sure  to  meet  unpopularity  everywhere ;  and  we  shall 
be  much  surprised  if  this  last  publication  does  not  give  him  the 
coup  de  grace  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Cooper  we  must  observe,  that 
amidst  all  the  trash,  which  carries  on  its  very  face  ridicule  and 
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refutatkm^  there  are  two  statements  of  alleged  facts  so  audaeiously 
false  as  to  require  special  notice^  and  on  which  it  is^  in  a  peculiar 
degree^  our  bounden  duty  to  make  a  direct  and  personal  aj^eal 
to  Mr.  Cooper^  and  to  invite  both  the  British  and  American 
public  to  expect  his  answer. 

One  is  on  the  subject  of  the  old — ^but  lately-revived — French 
lie ;  that  the  English  government  were  the  secret  accomplices  of 
the  worst  excesses  of  the  French  revolution.  This,  of  course,  the 
congenial  mind  of  Mr.  Cooper  believes,  nor  do  we  quarrel  with 
his  belief,  but  he  supports  it  by  an  anecdote  which  we  can  assert 
to  be  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit  an  infamous  falsehood. 

^  One  anecdote  related  to  me  by  Creneral  Lafayette^  in  person,  I  con- 
sider so  remarkable  that  it  shaU  be  repeated ;  Bubstituting)  however, 
initials  of  names  that  do  not  apply  to  those  that  were  actually  mentioned, 
as  some  of  the  parties  are  still  living.  I  select  this  anecdote  from  a 
hmidred,  because  I  so  well  know  the  integrity  of  the  party  from  whom 
it  is  derived,  that  I  feel  confident  there  is  no  exaggeration  or  colouring 
in  the  account ;  and  because  it  is,  fortunately ^  in  my  power  to  prove 
that  I  had  it  from  General  Lafayette ^  almost  in  the  tcoras  in  which  it  is 
given  to  you.  We  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  probable  agency 
of  the  monarchs  and  aristocrats  of  Europe  in  bringing  about  the  excesses 

of  the  revolution.     **  Count  N was  in  England  during  the  peace  of 

Amiens,'*  said  our  venerable  friend,  "  and  he  dined  with  Lord  G , 

one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet    They  were  standing  together  at  a  window  of 

the  drawing-room,  when  Lord  G pointed  to  a  window  of  a  house  at 

a  little  distance,  and  said,  *  that  is  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 

F lodged,  when  in  England.'    *  F !'  exclaimed  Count  N , 

*  what  can  you  know,  my  lord,  of  such  a  man  as  F ?'    The  English 

minister  smiled  significantly,  and  replied,  'Why,  we  sent  him  to 
France  /'  " 

*  By  substituting  for  "  Count  N "  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  who 

has  been  a  minister  under  nearly  every  government  in  France  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  whose  private  and  public  character  is  one  of  the 

best  of  that  country ;  for  that  of  Lord  G ,  a  well-known  English 

statesman ;  and  that  of  F ,  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  to  which  the 

Reign  of  Terror  gave  birth,  you  will  have  the  story  almost  in  the  words 
in  which  it  was  related  to  me  by  General  Lafayette,  who  told  me  he  had 

it  firom  Count  N himself — vol.  iii.  pp.  155-7. 

The  very  idea  of  the  British  cabinet  having  any  share  in  those 
horrors  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  require  no  refutation ;  but  in  order 
that  the  malignant  credulity  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Cooper  shoidd 
thenceforth  have  no  excuse,  we  several  years  ago  took  what  really 
was  the  superfluous  trouble,*  of  adding  to  the  authority  of  public 
notoriety  and  common  sense,  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  cabinet  and  government  between 
1790  and  1797 — that  the  imputation  was  a  falsehood   equally 

*  Quar  terly  Review,  voh  sxviii.  p,  463. 
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moiurtroiu  for  its  atrocity  and  its  absurdity.  We  shall,  however, 
never  permit  this  calumny  to  be  repeated  in  any  book  likely  to 
be  circulated  among  the  less-infoimed  classes,  which  falls  umler 
our  notice,  without  repeating  our  oontradiction->— and  though  it 
never  could  appear  in  a  more  contemptible  channel  than  in  Mr. 
Cooper's  '  England/  we  shall  throw  away  a  £ew  words  on  the 
details  of  the  anecdote,  as  related  by  him. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  he  only  gives  initials  of 
the  names^  and,  strange  to  say,  these  initials  are  710^,  he  says,  the 
initials  of  the  real  names.  Why  not?  when  he  gives,  at  full  length, 
the  names  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  M.  Lafayette  ?  Because  he  says  '  some 
vf  the  parties  are  still  living,'  Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  cannot 
but  think  that  when  so  atrocious  an  imputation  on  the  character 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Pitt  is  made,  it  ought  to  be  considered  very 
lucky  that  its  truth  might  be  tested  by  living  evidence — nor  could 
there  be  any  breach  of  confidence  in  giving  the  other  names,  for 
he  does  give  that  of  the  person  who  told  him,  and  he,  moreover, 
volunteers  an  ofier  to  substantiate  the  fact  by  proof, '  for  it  is,' 
says  he,  'fortunately  in  my  power  to  profce  that  I  had  it  from 
Lafayette.' 

To  that  proffered  proof  we  now  invite  him. 

But  again ;  'some  of  the  parties  are  alive :' — The  only  parties 
alluded  to,  are  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lafayette — '  Lord  G — ,  a  member 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet ' — '  F — ,  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror ' — '  and  the  Count  N — .*  Now  Lafayette  is  dead 
— Mr.  Pitt  is  dead — every  member  of  his  cabinet  at  the  period 
in  question  is  dead — we  are  almost  certain  that  there  is  not  any 
monster  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  now  living ;  and  therefore  we 
have  reduced  Mr.  Cooper  to  his  imaginary  Count  N — ^  who 
might  have  been  one  of  the  parties — but  who,  alone,  could  not, 
with  truth,  be  designated  as  some  of  the  parties.  Here,  again, 
Mr.  Cooper's  statement  requires  explanation. 

But  this  is  not  all — this  alleged  conversation  with  '  the  member 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet'  took  place  during  the  peace  of  Amiens — ^the 
inventor  of  the  lie,  whoever  he  was,  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  not  in  oflSce  for  two  years  before,  nor  for  two  years  after,  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  And  again,  the  main  gist  of  the  whole  is  that 
the  British  ministry  '  sent  over  to  France  one  of  the  greatest 
monsters  to  which  the  Reign  of  Terror  gave  birth.'  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  nor  of  the  persons 
who  figured  in  that  gigantic  tragedy,  and  we  think  that  we  can 
venture  to  say  that  no  person  who  can  be  said  to  have  been  '  one 
of  the  greatest  monsters  to  whom  the  Reign  of  Terror  gave  birth ' 
was  ever  in  England,  under  any  circumstances  that  could  admit 
the  possibihty  of  such  an  intrigue ;  Marat  visited  England  about 
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1774 ;  Danton  made  a  short  Tisit  about  the  middle  of  1789,  before 
the  renrolutioQ  had  taken  its  ferocious  hue ;  and  Petion  attended 
Madame  de  Gtenlis  in  her  journey  in  1700«  and  stayed  a  very  few 
days*  We  say  nothing  of  the  private  visits  or  diplomatic  missions 
of  Orletmg'JEafdUd,  in  and  prior  to  1789>  because  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  British  government  could  have  had  no  hand  in 
them;  and,  moreover,  these  three  persons — Danton,  Petion> 
Egalite — ^monsters  as  they  were,  were  rather  the  victims  than  the 
births  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Now  we  think  we  are  entitled  to 
sommon  Mr.  Cooper,  as  a  man  of  veracity,  to  fulfil  his  pledge. 
He  states  voluntarily  and  ostentatiously,  that  '  it  is  fortunately  in 
his  power  to  prove  that  he  had  this  story  from  General  Lafayette.' 
This  offer  of  collateral  proof  justifies  us  in  requiring  that  the  col- 
lateral proof  shall  be  produced.  Lafayette  was  a  weak,  fooliih 
fellow,  but  we  believe  him  to  have  been  quite  incapable  of  in- 
venting so  gross  a  lie,  and  almost  so  of  repeating  it — and  we 
therefore  call  on  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  face  ot  the  world,  to  produce 
the  proof  which  he  has  tendered,  and  to  give  us  the  names  and 
all  other  details  of  the  anecdote,  as  he  heard  it.  If  he  does  not, 
we  shall  leave  him  and  his  story  to  the  judgment  of  every  man 
of  honour  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  other  point  on  which  we  have  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  Mr.  Cooper  is  the  following : — 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt)  that  articles,  un&vourable  to  Amerioa,*- 
low,  blackguard  abuse,  that  was  addrtssed  to  the  least  worthv  of  the 
national  propensities  of  the  English, — ^were  prqpared  under  thedirecdon 
of  the  government,  and  inserted  in  the  Quarteriy  Review.  Mr.  Gifford 
adrmUed  as  much  as  this  to  an  American  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has 
dtsUndly  informed  me  of  the  fact.* — vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
We  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Cooper  should  think  our  style 
'low  and  blackguard  ;*  he  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  reverse 
of  his  own,  and  that  is  the  sole  approbation  which  we  desire 
from  him ;  but  to  the  assertion  which  implicates  the  name  of 
our  lamented  friend  Mr.  Gifford  we  give  the  most  indignant 
denial,  with  absolute  certainty  as  regards  the  fact,  with  moral  cer- 
tainty as  regards  the  confession  attributed  to  Mr.  Gifford.  He 
could  not  have  made  any  such  admission,  because  there  never  was 
the  slightest  colour  for  the  allegation ;  and  we,  therefore,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  call  on  Mr.  Cooper  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  solemn  execration  of  '  any  one  who  should  indulge  in  low 
calumnies  that  mark  equally  ignorance  and  vulgarity/  (vol.  iii. 
p.  l63)  and  to  produce  the  American  acquaintance,  'who  dis- 
tinctly inft^rmed  him '  of  what  we  denounce  to  the  world  as  an- 
other CALUMNIOUS  FALSEHOOD. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Traveb  in  Circassia,  Krim  Tartary,  Sjre,,  ikcbid^ 
ing  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube,  from  Vienna  to  Con" 
stantifiople  and  round  the  Black  Sea,  in  18S6.  Bj  Edmund 
Spencer,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Sketches  of  Grcnnany  and  the  Grer- 
mans,*  &c.     In  2  vols.     London,  1837* 

2.  Three  Voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Coast  of  Circassia; 
including  Descriptions  of  the  Ports,  and  the  importance  of  their 
Trade:  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  Sjrc. 
of  the  Circassians,  By  the  Chevalier  Taitbout  de  Marignj, 
Consul  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  Od^sa. 
London,  1837. 

I^R.  SPENCER  now  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  same  gen* 
-^•^  tleman  who  last  year  gave  to  the  public  *  Sketches  of  Germany 
and  the  Germans,'  imder  the  designation  of '  An  Englishman  re- 
sident  in  Germany ;'  and  which  we  noticed,  not  very  favourably, 
in  our  April  Number,  expressing  our  doubt  of  the  applicability 
of  the  designation  he  was  pleased  to  substitute  for  a  name.  If 
we  then  had  reason  to  suspect  his  residence  in  Germany  to  have 
been  of  very  small  duration,  we  have  now  a  much  stronger  reason 
to  suspect  his  residence  in  Circassia  to  be  a  mere  negative  quan- 
tity. Mr.  Spencer,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  favoured  with  the  gift 
of  ubiquity.  In  1836  he  is  in  Germany ;  in  1836  he  publiiJ^ 
two  volumes,  on  Germany,  in  London;  in  1836  he  is  at  Pest,  in 
Hungary — on  the  Danube — in  the  Dardanelles — in  the  Troad— ^ 
in  Odessa — in  Krim  Tartary — along  the  coast  of  Circassia — in 
Bessarabia — at  Trebisond — and  finsJly,  a  resident  in  Circassia ! 

In  our  review  of  his  former  work  we  had  to  notice  his  appro- 
priating not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  very  words  of  our  friend 
Pickler  Muskau ;  on  the  present  occasion  he  seems  to  have  carried 
this  trade  of  purloining  to  a  much  greater  extent — a  trade  which 
old  Admiral  Bumey,  on  meeting  a  brother  compiler  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  British  Museum,  called  the  art  of  making  new 
shDes  out  of  old  boot  upper-leathers.  Mr.  Spencer  has,  to  all 
appearance,  cobbled  a  pair  of  slippers  out  of  the  leggins  of  the 
Chevalier  Taitbout  de  Marigny. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Spencer  embarked  in  a  steam-boat  at 
Vienna;  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Danube  is  said  to  be 
(rather  beginning  to  be)  in  high  flood ;  and  he  passed  down  that 
great  stream — the  first  who  ever  did  so— without  interference,  and 
almost  without  stoppage,  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  summer  and 
autumn  the  steam-boats  ascend  no  higher  than  Presburg.  We 
had  seen,  by  Mr.  Quin's  descent  of  the  Danube,  what  impedi- 
ments he  had  to  encounter  between  Presburg  and  Wallachia, 
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where  be  was  obliged  to  quit  tbe  river  and  proceed  by  land  to 
Constantinople.  In  consequence  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
several  .stoppages  in  the  navigation^  he  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  adjoining  country  much  better  than  Mr.  Spencer; 
and  though  what  Mr.  Quin  saw  was  but  little^  Mr.  Spencer 
seems  to  have  seen  nothing  after  his  departure  from  Pest.  We 
shall  give  him  the  benefit  of  quoting  part  of  what  he  has  to  say 
concerning  this  place: — 

*  My  first  lounge  was  through  the  fair,  which  afforded  as  many 
groups  for  the  painter,  as  for  Uie  observer  of  life  and  manners ;  the 
Babd-like  confusion  of  tongues  was  endless,  and  the  costume  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  motley  tribes  could  not  have  been  equalled  in  variety 
by  any  other  fair  in  Europe,  or  even  by  the  most  entertaining  maskers 
that  ever  trod  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  or  the  Corso  at  Rome,  because 
here  each  performed  his  natural  character.  The  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  group  were  ever  the  proud  Magyars,  particularly  those  just  ar- 
rived from  the  prorinces.  The  dress  of  some  of  these  noblemen  was 
indeed  singular,  consisting  of  a  tight  sheep-skin  coat,  or  mantle,  the 
woolly  side  inwards ;  while  the  other  was  gaudily  embroidered  all  over 
with  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  parterre,  in  coloured  silk,  among  which 

the  tulip  was  ever  the  most  prominent Among  crowds  of 

Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Tyrolians,  Germans,  Sclavonians, 
Italians,  and  Hungarian  peasants,  were  groups  of  gipsies,  their  black 
matted  locks  shading  their  wild  sun-burnt  countenances,  exhibiting 
their  dancing-dogs,  bears,  and  monkeys,  or  playing  a  lively  tune  for 
the  amusement  of  ^e  surrounding  multitude,  these  itinerants  being  the 
popular  musicians  of  Hungary.  In  another  part  of  the  fair,  mounte- 
banks, on  elevated  platforms,  were  relating  the  exploits  of  the  famous 
robber  Schrubar  in  the  great  forest  of  Bakony ;  or  the  ravages  committed 
by  the  dreadful  monster,  half-serpent,  half-flying  dragon,  that  lately 
rose  out  of  the  Balaton  lake,  together  with  the  most  veritable  history  of 
the  re-appearance  of  the  renowned  Merman,  who  had  inhabited  for  the 
last  two  years  his  own  extensive  domain,  the  Hansag  marshes.  All 
these  astonishing  marvels,  besides  hundreds  of  others,  were  listened  to 
by  the  peasants,  not  only  with  attentive  ears,  but  open  mouths,  and 
were  illustrated  by  paintings  as  lar^e  as  life,  depicting  the  extraordinary 
wonders,  executed  in  a  style  which  set  M  imitation  at  defiance.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 

To  reprint  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  river  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  of  paper>  and 
their  position  will  be  much  better  understood  by  looking  over 
Arrowsmith's  map  than  from  Mr.  Spencer's  wretched  piece  of 
lithography,  cut  up  into  shreds  and  patches,  disjoined,  running 
in  all  Sections,  without  one  point  of  the  compass  to  assist  in 
putting  them  together — yet  we  are  told,  in  a  long,  rambling  in- 
troduction of  twenty-eight  pages,  that  'the  traveller  who  may 
leave  Vienna  for  Constantinople,  and  adopts  a  steam-vessel  as  his 
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mode  of  conveyance^  will  find  the  river-map  on  the  Danube^ 
introduced  into  this  work^  a  valuable  acquisition/  Heaven  help 
the  traveller  if  he  has  no  better  acquintion  than  diis,  where  he 
will  see  ihe  province  of  Moldavia  to  the  east  of  the  Danube  and 
Pruth — instead  of  the  west  Nor  do  we  learn  much  by  being 
told  that  the  banks  on  the  Servian  side  are  clothed  with  woods, 
while  those  on  the  Hungarian  side  had  nothing  to  relieve  the 
monotony  except  a  continued  range  of  guard-houses;  that  the 
peasantiy  on  one  side  were  clothed  in  on^  fashion,  and  <m  the 
opposite  side  in  another — ^but  Mr.  Spencer,  floating  rapidly 
down  in  the  Pannonia  steamer,  could  do  no  more  than  exercise 
his  eyes,  as  they  skimmed  along ;  we  do  not  blame  him  for  not 
seeing  more  than  '  was  in  sight,'  but  we  do  think  he  has  swelled 
out  the  first  eighty  or  ninety  pages  of  his  volumes  very  unneces- 
sarily, in  dilating  on  matters  of  which  he  could  not  by  possibility 
speak  in  his  own  person,  but  is  indebted  to  previous  writers,  who 
had  better  opportuniUes  than  he  had  of  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  countries  and  provinces  through  which 
die  noble  Danube  flows. 

A  little  below  Palanka  is  the  fortified  castle  of  Golubacs 
(Golumbacz  ?),  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  stupendous  rock,  which 
gives  name  to  an  insect,  whose  deleterious  powers  are  represented 
as  much  more  formidable  than  we  had  been  aware  of : — 

*  Near  this  place  we  found  a  range  of  caverns,  famous  for  producing 
the  poisonous  fly,  too  well  known  in  Servia  and  Hungary  under  the 
name  of  the  Grolubacser  fly.  These  singular  and  venomous  insects, 
somewhat  resembling  musquitoes,  generally  make  their  appearance, 
during  the  first  great  heat  of  summer,  in  such  numbers  as  to  seem  like 
vast  volumes  of  smoke ;  their  attacks  are  alwap  directed  against  every 
description  of  quadruped,  and  so  potent  is  the  poison  they  communi- 
cate, that  even  an  ox  is  unable  to  withstand  its  influence,  for  he  always 
expires  in  less  than  two  hours.  This  results,  not  so  much  from  the 
virulence  of  the  poison,  as  that  every  vulnerable  part  is  simultaneously 
covered  with  these  most  destructive  insects ;  when  the  wretched  animals, 
frenzied  with  pain,  rush  wild  through  the  fields  till  death  puts  a  period 
to  their  sufferings,  or  they  accelerate  dissolution  by  plunging  headlong 
into  the  rivers.  The  shepherds  of  these  countries,  taught  by  experience 
the  time  of  their  approach,  anoint  every  part  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
unprotected  by  nature,  with  a  strong  decoction  of  wormwood ;  to  which, 
it  appears,  these  flies  have  a  great  antipathy.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
shepherds  keep  immense  fires  constantly  blazing;  around  which  the 
poor  animals,  aware  of  their  danger,  tremblingly  and  patiently  congre- 
gate. Kind  nature  has,  however,  mercifuUy  oitiained  that  their  exist- 
ence shall  be  most  ephemeral ;  for  the  slightest  variation  in  the  weather 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  swarm ;  hence  they  seldom  live  beyond 
a  few  days.' — ibid.  pp.  58-60. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  our  traveller  of  the  pas- 
sage 
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sage  of  the  Demirkapi^  or  Iron-gate,  which  perilous  feat  he  says 
their  steam-vessel  was  the  first  to  accomplish : — 

'  The  Demirkapi  cataract^  unqueatioiiably  the  most  lublime  part  of 
(he  Danube  from  its  source  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany  to  the 
Ecudne,  is  considerably  heightened  in  picturesque  effect  by  the  wild 
character  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here  the  majestic  river,  pent  up 
in  a  narrow  channel,  rushes  between  stupendous  rocks  down  the  de- 
scent with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  with  a  crash  so  tremendous  as 
to  overpower  every  other  sound ;  while  the  foaming  surge,  as  it  broke 
with  violence  over  the  deck,  and  lashed  the  sides  of  our  vessel,  gave  to 
the  river  the  appearance  of  the  sea  when  agitated  by  a  storm.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for  before  our  arrival  at  the  cataract,  we  had  to  pass  through 
a  continuation  of  whirlpools  and  inconsiderable  waterfalls,  which,  though 
not  dangerous,  added  very  much  to  the  romantic  character  of  our 
voyage.*— ibid.  pp.  69,  70. 

It  Lb  remarkable  enough^  and  speaks  but  little  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  ^  organs  of  inquisitiveness  and  locality/  that  he  should 
pass  aloi^  this  part  of  the  river  without  noticing  that  grand 
causeway >  constructed  on  the  left  bank  of  it^  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Count  Seycheyni,  to  enable  passengers  and 
traffic  to  be  conveyed  ihe  whole  distance,  where  the  Danube 
is  impassable  by  steam-vessels.  Our  readers,  however,  can 
hardly  have  forgotten  Mr.  Quints  interesting  details  on  this 
subject ;  and  they  will  find  still  ampler  information  in  the  recent 
very  modest  volume  entitled  ^  A  Hand- Book  for  Southern  Ger- 
many.' 

Of  Gralatz,  in  Moldavia,  Mr.  Spencer  gives  a  most  miserable 
account.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  change  vessels,  the  one  in 
which  he  had  descended  the  Danube  not  being  sufficiently 
large  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea.  He  embarked  therefore 
in  the  Ferdinando  steam-packet  for  Constantinople,  com- 
manded by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Everson,  who  had 
two  other  Englishmen  as  passengers.  Of  the  rest  we  may 
allow  our  author  to  speak,  that  the  future  traveller  may  judge 
o{  the  sort  of  company  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  an  Euxine 
steamer. 

*  We  had  also  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  German  students ;  these  were  deck  passengers,  for  which  they  only 
paid  a  few  florins ;  and  if  they  had  been  bound  for  the  Indies,  they 
could  not  have  laid  in  a  more  ample  store  of  provisions :  true  it  is,  they 
were  about  to  embark  on  the  Black  Sea,  which,  to  a  German  who  had 
never  even  beheld  salt  water,  appeared  an  enterprise  of  no  common 
peril.  In  genuine  patriarchid  style  they  feasted  upon  the  common 
store,  whfle  their   continued   vocal  efforts  gave  to  our  vessel   the 
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semblance  of  a  beer-shop:  several  were  fashionably  dressed,  with  tre-. 
mendous  spurs  dangling  at  their  heels;  and  thus,  whip  in  hand,  strutted 
up  and  down  the  deck  with  as  much  consequence  as  a  seignior  of  a 
thousand  acres.  In  short,  they  were  a  most  noisy,  ill-behaved  set  of 
young  men,  between  whom  and  the  captain  there  was  open  war  from  the 
moment  they  entered  the  vessel ;  for,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
cabin-passengers,  they  struggled  to  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  the  deck, 
maintaining  to  the  very  letter,  that  it  was  their  right  as  deck-passengers. 
At  one  time  the  contest  assumed  an  air  of  gravity,  until  the  captain,  an 
intelligent,  active  seaman,  threatened  to  lower  the  boat  and  put  them 
ashore :  this,  together  with  a  few  friendly  remonstrances  addressed  to 
them  on  my  part,  at  length  convinced  them  of  their  folly ;  for,  being  the 
only  Englishman  on  board  that  spoke  Grerman,  I  was  obliged  to  perform 
the  disagreeable  office  of  dragoman.  Among  our  cabin-passengers,  the 
brave  Mafl;yar  was  the  most  original  in  his  manners.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  fiill  of  fire  and  animation,  vnth  not  a  little  of  the  assured 
confidence  of  a  man  accustomed  to  command ;  he  v^as  a  complete  horror 
to  our  refined  countrymen,  whose  every  word  and  gesture  was  studied, 
and  whose  conversation  was  carri^  on  in  a  sotto  voce  tone,  certainly 
not  intended  to  communicate  with  those  whose  auricular  organs  were  in 
the  slightest  degree  disordered.  In  direct  opposition  to  this,  every  sen- 
tence uttered  by  our  Hungarian  friend  was  in  a  voice  so  pitched  in  a/to, 
as  to  resemble  that  of  a  seaman  in  a  storm.  In  addition  to  this  sin 
against  good  manners,  he  used  his  fork  for  a  tooth-pick,  and  expecto- 
rated much  too  freely  on  the  floor,  and  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
listen  to  any  other  conversation  than  his  own ;  which  flowed  on  in  one 
continued  stream,  most  imfortunately  for  his  hearers,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  limited  information,  though  he  conceived  himself  to  be  a  living  ency- 
clopedia, and  competent  to  discuss  every  subject.  This  partly  resulted 
from  his  high  station  in  his  own  country,  where  he  was  a  "  doctor  of 
laws  and  philosophy,"  and  also  a  seignior  of  two  or  three  most  unpro- 
nounceable lordships :  still,  notwithstanding  these  foibles,  he  was  a  truly 
estimable  man,  honest  in  his  principles,  and  an  excellent  travelling  com- 
panion.'— ^ibid.  pp.  85-88. 

On  approaching  the  Black  Sea^  Mr.  Spencer  says — 

*  We  took  the  channel  called  Suline  Bogasi,  which  is  that  generally 
used  by  mariners,  and  considered  to  be  the  principal  stream;  and, 
according  to  the  late  Russian  treaty  wilh  the  Ottoman  Porte,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  centre  of  this  arm  of  the  Danube  should  form  for  the 
future  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  empires,  each  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  navigation.  Our  voyage  from  Galatz  to  the  Black 
Sea  was  anything  but  agreeable :  the  banks  were  everywhere  marshy, 
especially  below  the  Pnith ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  mosquitoes  and 
homet-fUes  were  multiplied  tenfold.  Still,  however  favourable  the 
swamps  might  have  been  to  the  increase  of  our  tiny  tormentors,  they 
were  most  deleterious  to  the  health  of  man :  this  was  sadly  evidenced  in 
the  bloated  countenances  of  the  wretched  Cossacks,  doomed  to  guard 
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the  RuBsian  frontier  in  this  part  of  the  empire.  But  as  we  rushed  for- 
ward by  the  aid  of  steam»  and  a  current  computed  to  run  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  thousand  feet  in  an  hour,  we  experienced  no  other  inconvenience 
from  the  climate  than  a  little  annoyance  from  our  insect  enemies.* — ibid, 
pp.  89,90. 

'  Twenty  thousand  feet  in  an  hour !'  This  puts  one  in  mind  of 
the  French  barber  dipping  the  wig  in  the  ocean  when  a  pail  of 
water  would  have  done  the  purpose.  A  common-place  traveller 
would  have  contented  himself  by  saying  'something  less  than  four 
miles  an  hour  ;*  and  the  reader  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
of  stopping  to  calculate  how  many  miles  in  twenty  thousand  feet. 
He  tells  us  vaguely  that  the  journey  from  Vienna  to  Constanti- 
nople may  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease  in  eight  days,  casting 
anchor  each  night  at  sunset ;  but,  that  as  things  are  constituted 
at  preseiit,  a  man  may  consider  himself  well-oflF  if  he  is  able  to 
accomplish  the  voyage  in  '  twelve  days.'  As  Mr.  Spencer  neither 
condescends  to  give  the  date  of  his  departure,  nor  that  of  his 
arrival,  nor  any  date  at  all,  between  Presburg  and  Constantinople, 
we  are,  of  course,  left  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  time  it 
took  him  to  perform  the  journey.  He  enters  the  Black  Sea, 
steams  down  to  the  Bosphorus,  '  takes  a  glance  at  the  fair  city  of 
Constantine,'  continues  his  voyage  to  the  Dardanelles,  thence  to 
the  site  of  Troy,  and  back  to  Constantinople,  without  conde- 
scending to  give  his  readers  a  single  date.  This  we  confess  is  a 
mode  of  travel -writing  that  does  not  at  all  meet  our  notions.  To 
say  nothing  of  other  points,  when  a  traveller  runs  over  some  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  visits  almost  as  many  different  places,  it  is  of 
some  importance  for  the  reader  to  know  what  time  he  has  occu- 
pied at  such  and  such  a  place,  to  enable  him  to  collect  the  facts 
which  have  caUed  forth  lus  descriptions  and  observations.  While 
on  this  head,  we  may  observe,  that  although  Mr.  Spencer  must,  by 
his  account,  have  traversed  some  thousand  miles,  it  would  hardly 
be  thought  credible  that  he  has  but  two  dates  in  his  two  volmnes — 
the  one  in  the  first  is  '  Presburg,  April  5,  1836 ; '  the  other,  in 
the  second,  is,  'June,  1837.'  The  consequence  is,  a  suspicion 
is  created  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  there  is  a  latent 
object  for  such  suppression.  We  may  notice,  however,  a  few  oc- 
currences that  happened  in  the  passage.  In  the  first  place,  we 
regret  exceedingly  to  find  it  stated  that,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  a  Russian  officer  of  the  quarantine,  in  the  person  of  an 
Englishman  named  Carruthers,  hailed  the  steamer,  and  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  a  toll  is  intended  to  be  levied  on  all 
foreign  vessels  navigating  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube. 
If  foreign  nations,  and  Austria  in  particidar,  suffer  this,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Russia  will  not  only  insist  upon  pocketing  their  money 
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but,  on  refossd,  humt  tb^n  all  well  till  they  become  lenaible  of 
the  degradation  of  submitting  to  any  such  impost. 

We  fancy  Mr.  Spencer  magnifies  the  inconvenience  of  the  navi- 
gation of  tiiie  Blai^  Sea.  The  Ferdinando  was  a  fine  vessel  of 
a  hundred  horse-power^  and  commanded  by  an  Englishman,  an 
experienced  navigator ;  yet  she  is  stated  to  have  found  it  difficult 
to  struggle  against  the  elements. 

*  The  sea  heaved  fearfully,  the  watery  mountains  rolled  over  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  the  fiery  lightning  darted  through  the  dark,  wild 
clouds,  accompanied  by  tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  howling 
wind  drove  our  vessel  like  a  feather  tlurough  the  surge ;  it  was,  in  truths 
a  glorious  spectacle,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  our  Hungarian 
traveller  and  the  Qerman  students,  wno  now  admired,  for  the  first  time, 
the  grandeur  of  a  sea-storm.  Their  admiration  was,  however,  quickly 
converted  into  fear,  when  they  beheld  the  steam-boat  pitching  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  paint  their 
horror  and  consternation  when  she  first  shipped  water?  Pale  with 
apprehension,  for  one  and  all  expected  that  we  were  immediately  going 
to  the  bottom,  they  first  invoked  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  to  protect 
them ;  and  next  execrated  their  own  folly  for  committing  themselves  to 
the  fickle  element.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  and  with  countenances  of  an 
ashy  paleness,  they  were  to  be  seen,  in  one  part  of  the  deck,  lodced  in 
each  other's  arm ;  and  in  another,  clinging  with  all  their  strength  to  a 
rope.  While  the  brave  Magyar,  ihe  daundess  hero  of  a  dozen  battles, 
and  who  never  before  knew  what  fear  was,  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and 
assuredly  at  no  time  eml^raced  a  fair  maiden  more  lovingly  than  he  now 
did  the  mast ;  and  nothing  could  persuade  him,  every  time  the  vessel 
creaked,  but  that  she  was  splitting  to  pieces.  All  attempts  of  the  cap- 
tain to  clear  the  deck  of  these,  to  him,  useless  lumber,  were  unavailing ;  till 
at  length  the  heaving  billows  performed  upon  the  whole  party  the  work 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  they  retreated  to  the  cabin,  having  then  become 
careless  whether  they  were  shipwrecked  or  not.* — ^ibid.  pp.  95, 96. 

The  steam-boat  having  been  engaged  to  convey  the  Pasha  of 
the  Dardanelles,  his  harem  and  suite,  to  his  new  residence  on 
the  borders  of  that  strait,  Mr.  Spencer  proceeded  along  with 
him.  On  their  arrival  he  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  gave 
him,  as  he  could  not  do  less,  cofTee  and  cakes,  and  pipes,  and 
sherbet,  brought  by  blade  slaves — all  in  the  usual  style.  From 
hence,  in  company  of  the  Magyar,  who  seems  to  have  had  no 
particular  object  in  view,  and  with  a  Turkish  Aga,  they  all  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  site  of  Troy ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  veiy 
much  Mr.  Spencer  appears,  at  once,  to  find  himself  at  home, 
and  every  nook  and  comer  precisely  as  Homer  described  them ; 
utterly  unconscious,  it  would  seem,  that  Jacob  Bryant  had  ever 
written,  or  that  Chevallier  and  Clarke,  Chandler  and  Pococke, 
had  ever  visited  and  examined  the  Troad ;  or  that  any  doubts 
or  difficulties  had  ever  entered  the  minds  of  any  of  these  in- 
telligent. 
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tel%etit,  ingenioiis^  and  learned  IraTeUiInk  How  kag  bk  ex* 
ploratioiis  continued  he  carefully  conceals  from  us ;  h  must  baTe 
been  a  considerable  length  of  time^  one  would  hope^  as  he  Terily 
belieres  *  every  sentence  of  the  historical  details  of  the  Iliad/  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  carefully  gone  over  the  whole. 

*  Before  I  left  Troy,  I  rode  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Alexandrian 
Troy,  near  Eski  Stamboul ;  visited  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos, 
—glands  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  love  and  art,  for  they  were  the  coun- 
tries of  Sappho  and  Alcfieus  ;  bathed  in  the  crystal  stream  of  the  Sea- 
rnander,  where  the  royal  sisters  of  the  heroic  Hector  washed  their  gar- 
ments ;  and  traced  the  classic  Simois  to  its  source  in  the  mountains, 
iirom  whence  I  ascended  Mount  Ida,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  In  short, 
there  was  not  a  single  locality  of  interest,  associated  wiSi  the  history  of 
Troy,  that  I  did  not  repeatedly  visit. ...  I  went  over  the  ground,  with 
Homer  for  my  guide ;  and  if  the  Iliad  had  oidy  been  written  yesterday, 
the  site,  the  various  mounds,  eminences,  and  rivers,  could  not  nave  been 
more  accurately  described.  There  is  the  identicd  plain  between  the 
Hellespont  and  Mount  Ida's  encircling  chain,  at  whose  base  is  situated 
Boumarbashi,  exactly  nine  miles  from  the  shore.' — ibid.  pp.  118— 
120. 

The  Austrian  steam-boat^  Maria  Dorothea,  carried  him  back 
to  Constantinople^  in  going  towards  which  he  utters  the  foUowii^ 
hStise: — 

*  That  the  Russians  should  be  desirous  to  establish  themselves  at 
Constantinople,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise ;  and  we  must  almost  feel 
astonished  at  the  forbearance  of  the  young  Emperor^  when  conqueror 
of  Adrianople,  that  he  did  not  march  forward  and  secure  the  glorious 
prize,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  general  European  war.' — ibid.  p.  127. 

We  also  feel  somewhat  astonished  at  thfe  extreme  ignmunce 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  not  knowing  that  the  poor  old  commander 
of  the  forcfes,  Diebitz,  shed  tears,  and  was  absolutely  in  a  fever 
the  whole  time  he  continued  there,  until  the  treaty  was  actually 
%ned,  he  knowing  very  well  that,  instead  of  marching  forward, 
the  best  inarch  he  could  otherwise  have  looked  for  was  a  tolerably 
unmolested  retreat.  ^ 

After  all  that  has  recently  been  written  of  Constantinople  we  do 
not  find  anything  in  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  it  that,  if  extracted, 
would  add  either  to  the  information  or  the  amusement  of  our 
readers.  As  a  specimen,  however.  We  may  take  his  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  ladies : — 

*  I  confess  I  think  that  travellers  have  somewhat  overrated  the 
beauty  and  peculiar  attraction  of  the  women  in  Constantinople.  Through 
the  kmdness  of  my  Turkish  friends,  I  had  more  than  once  the  honour 
of  partaking  of  an  entertainment  served  by  the  women  of  my  host  un- 
veiled ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as  regards  the  transparent  paleness  of  their 
(XHnplexioos,  and  the  delicate  outlme  of  their  regular  featuzes»  contrasted 
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with  the  darkegt  hair,  and  eyes  soft  and  black  as  the  gazelle's^  they  are 
very  lovely  women :  but  there  is  a  total  want  of  vivacity,  sentiment,  and 
intelligence  in  their  esqpression ;  and  however  becoming  their  dress  may 
be  iu-doors,  when  divested  of  the  ill-shaped  wrapper,  yet  this,  together 
with  the  veil  bound  over  the  fiace,  which  is  only  partially  abandoned, 
so  completely  envelops  their  forms  when  taking  the  air,  that  grace  and 
elegance  are  totally  oni  of  the  question.    Nor  do  their  yellow  boots,  or 
slip-shod  slippers,  by  any  means  add  to  the  beauty  of  their  feet ;  which 
little  supporters  every  onental  woman  that  I  ever  beheld  invariably  turns 
inward, — a  practice  no  doubt  originated  by  the  position  in  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  sit.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  black  women,  particularly 
the  Abyssinians,  were  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and 
features.     But  how  disgusting  was  it  to  behold  every  barbarian  of  an 
Osnlanli,  who  pretended  to  be  a  judge  of  female  perfections,  or  the 
licentious  libertine,  examining  the  features  and  forms  of  the  poor  inno- 
cent wretches  exposed  for  sale  like  herds  of  cattle.     Reallv  no  scene  of 
human  wretchedness  and  degradation  can  equal  this ;  and  however  con- 
sonant the  practice  may  be  to  oriental  manners,  and  those  of  other  slave 
countries,  it  excited  in  me  feelinss  of  the  strongest  repugnance,  and  I 
sincerely  regretted  having  gratified  by  curiosity.     Indeed,  I  would  from 
my  soul  entreat  the  man  who  thinks  highly  of  human  nature,  never  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  slave  bazaar.  ...  So  strong,  however,  is  the 
force  of  early  habits  of  thinking,  that  these  unfortunate  beings  seemed 
indifferent  to  their  fate ;  for  they  laughed,  skipped  and  played  together 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  and  even  gaiety.     Poor  children !  to 
them  iffnorance  was  truly  bliss ;  for,  of  all  that  I  beheld,  there  was  not 
more  tban  half  a  dozen  tnat  exhibited  the  appearance  of  being  really 
dejected;  the  majority  did  not  even  seem  endowed  with  the  faintest  ray 
of  sensibility,  and  the  oldest  could  not  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ei^- 
teen.    A  few  bargains  were  concluded  during  our  visit;  when  the 
little  victim  took  up  her  tiny  packet,  covered  her  fw^e  with  her  white 
veil,  and  followed  her  new  lord,  apparently  without  a  murmur.     Their 
price,  like  that  of  every  other  commodity,  is  regulated  by  the  demand 
and  the  supply.     The  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Grecians  were  the 
most  valued,  but  always  estimated  according  to  their  beauty.    The  two 
former  being  very  difficult  to  procure,  on  account  of  the  strict  blockade 
maintained  by  Russia  on  the  Circassian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  now 
fetch  as  high  a  price  as  a  hundred* pounds;  a  well-made  and  healthy 
Abyssinian  might  be  purchased  for  about  thirty,  while  the  poor  negro 
woman  was  not  considered  worth  more  than  ten  or  fifteen.* — ibid.  pp. 
141.150,151,152. 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  Constantinople  which  determined 
the  future  direction  of  Mr.  Spencer's  travels^ — the  only  interest- 
ing part  of  them : — 

*  One  of  the  Frank  instructors  pointed  out  a  young  Kabardian,  whose 
dexterity  in  gvmnase,  archery,  and  all  kinds  of  military  exercises  he 
highly  extoUra^;  adding,  that  he  generally  bore  off  the  prize  from  his 
young  competitors.  He  is  a  fine  youth,  the  son  of  a  chieftain  in  the 
province  of  Kabardia,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the 
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Sultan;  who,  notwithstanding  hia  advanced  age,  equals  the  athktic 
mountaineer  in  the  strength  and  vigour  with  which  he  draws  a  how. 
While  conversing  with  the  young  Highlander  upon  the  present  state  of 
his  countnr,  I  was  surprised  at  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  feeling  he  ex- 
hibited. His  attachment  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors  was  unhounded ; 
and  his  glowing  description  of  the  picturesque  heauty  of  the  country, 
the  hospitality  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  increased  the 
desire  I  had  for  some  time  entertained  of  visiting  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains.'—ibid,  pp.  190, 191. 

Leavings  therefore,  Constantinople^  as  we  shall  do  his  prolix 
account  of  it,  he  proceeded  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  Odessa,  in  a  steamer,  the  captain  of  which  was  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Covey,  freighted  with  Russian  nobles  and 
their  families,  Madame  Nariskin  and  her  suite,  the  Hunga- 
rian Magyar,  (who  appears  to  stick  close  to  Mr.  Spencer,)  a 
Karaite  Jew  and  his  pretty  wife.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to 
examine  his  learned  prosing  about  Leuce,  or,  as  it  is  now  called. 
Serpents'  Island ;  '  which  no  traveller,  however  daring,  has  ven- 
tured to  explore.'  The  reason  he  assigns  is  absurd — the  hazy 
atmosphere,  it  seems,  renders  it  dangerous ;  but  '  the  friendly, 
snow-white  plumage  of  the  birds  proclaims  its  vicinity ;  hence  its 
original  name  Leuce,  or  White  Island.* — (For  plumage  read 
dmg.) 

Mr.  Spencer  gives  the  following  somewhat  pungent  account  of 
what  passed  on  Lord  Durham's  arrival  at  the  port  of  Odessa,  on 
his  way  to  the  Russian  capital. 

*  His  Lordship's  visit  had  the  effect  of  sadly  discomposing  the  autho- 
rities, and  affording  subject  matter  of  conversation  to  the  quiet  people 
of  Odessa  for  months ;  for  when  the  vessel  arrived  in  the  port  with 
our  well-known  red-cross  banner,  she  fired  the  usual  salute,  announcing 
that  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  was  on  board ;  when  lo !  the 
gons  of  the  fort  were  silent :  the  salute  was  repeated ;  still  the  same 
portentous  silence.  Even  our  consul-general  was  silent;  for  the  very 
good  reason,  he  happened  to  he  absent.  Here  was  dishonour  to  the 
flag  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world !  His  lordship  stormed,  the 
captain  stamped  with  rage ;  even  the  least  choleric  among  the  officers 
thought  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  extraordinary.  What  could  be  the 
reason  ?  was  echoed  by  all  on  hoard.  Perhaps  the  insult  was  personal : 
perhaps  his  lordship,  as  chief  of  all  the  radicals,  was  not  a  palatable 
representative  to  the  chief  of  all  the  despots.  At  length,  the  officers  of 
the  quarantine  made  their  appearance,  and  not  being  prepared  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  explanation,  his  lordship  penned  a  spirited  remonstrance, 
not  a  little  tinged  with  anger,  to  the  governor-general ;  in  which  the 
insults  and  indignities  he  had  received  were  energetically  and  elo- 
quently set  forth.  The  effect  of  the  missive  was  electric ;  governor- 
general,  conunander  of  the  forces,  officers,  consul,  vice-consul,  all  were 
in  dismay,  for  they  knew  to  appease  the  ire  of  an  angry  man  is  not  an 
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easy  undertaking.  However,  on  expl«initig  the  real  cause,  namely,  that 
it  was  against  the  port  regulations  to  give  or  return  a  salute  later  than 
seven  in  the  evening,  (his  lordship  having  arrived  after  that  hour,)  the 
storm  subsided,  like  the  clouds  retiring  from  the  face  of  the  sun ;  and 
his  Majesty's  representative  most  graciously  condescended  to  receive 
every  attention,  courtesy,  and  honour  that  could  possibly  be  rendered  by 
the  authorities  to  an  ambassador.  Indeed,  no  disrespect  could  have 
been  intended  by  the  authorities  of  Odessa;  for  Loi^  Durham  i^  I 
understand,  a  great  favourite  with  the  emperor  and  the  court  of  St.Peters- 
burg.'— ibid.  pp.  216,211. 

Mr.  Spencer,  when  liberated  from  quarantine^  was  intro- 
duced to  General  Count  Woronzow,  Governor-General  of  South 
Russia,  from  whom  every  Englishman  in  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman meets  with  a  kind  and  hospitable  reception.  In  fact,  the 
Count  himself  is  almost  an  Englishman.  He  was  brought  up  in 
this  country ;  his  sister,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Pembroke,  wds 
also  educated  and  is  domiciled  here ;  and  their  father,  the  late 
excellent  Count  Woronzow,  when  bis  ambassadorial  functions 
ceased,  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  England.  The  General 
too  is  well  known  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  commanded  the 
Russian  army  of  occupation  in  France;  He  has,  therefore,  a  pre- 
dilection for  Englishmen;  nevertheless  the  invitation  from  the 
Count  to  Mr.  Spencer  '  to  accompany  him  on  a  coasting  expedition 
Tound  the  Black  Sea* — that  is  to  say,  along  the  coast  of  Circas- 
sia, — is  to  us,  considering  all  circumstances,  incomprehensible ; 
and  is  certainly  more  than  any  Englishman  had  a  right  to 
expect :  however,  by  his  present  publication,  Mr.  Spencer,  we 
think,  has  taken  good  care  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  country- 
men will  have  such  an  invitation  repeated.  But  though  Mr. 
Spencer*8  loose  style  of  expression  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
he  was  the  guest  and  shipmate  of  the  Count,  we  believe  the 
fact  to  be,  that  he  embarked  in  the  steamer,  under  the  wii^  of 
the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Yeames,  who,  with  the  French  Consul 
and  some  others,  were  permitted  to  take  a  passage  oii  her  being 
appointed  to  attend  the  Iphigenia  corvette,  in  which  the  Count 
^nd  the  other  grandees  were  embarked.  The  Count,  it  seems, 
went  before  to  Yalta,  in  the  Crimea,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  voyage,  and  the  party  followed  in  a  steamer,  called  the 
Periscap ;  a  pretty  little  vessel,  English-built ;  a  sort  of  passage- 
boat — and  not  the  one  that  afterwards  attended  the  Count,  the 
name  of  which  was  Peter  the  Great  At  Yalta  Count  Woronaow 
has  built  a  magnificent  chiteau,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  cx>untry-seats  of  Nariskin,  Galitzin,  de  Witt,  and  others  of  the 
Russian  nobility  :  it  is  thus  briefly  noticed  :— 

*  Yalta,  quite  a  little  town,  with  good  hotels,  post-office,  post  for 
horses,  and  every  convenience  for  the  traveller,  is  entirely  the  oreation 
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of  Count  Woronzow.  The  houses  are  well  built,  the  itreeto  prettily 
laid  out,  and  an  air  of  commercial  improvement  everywhere  visible ; 
and  from  the  security  of  the  harbour,  and  other  commercial  advantages, 
Yalta  has  every  chance  of  becoming  a  prosperous  town.' — ibid.  pp.  229, 
230. 

The  day,  he  tells  us,  '  had  now  arrived*  (what  now  means  we 
know  not)  for  an  exploit,  none  similar  to  which,  we  are  assured, 
had  been  performed  since  the  days  of  Roman  grandeur — under- 
taken at  the  command  and  expense  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ; — 
'  every  possible  means  were  devised  to  impart  eclat,  and  to  as- 
similate it  with  that  executed  under  the  auspices  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  !  *  We  are  well  aware  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  his  courtiers  have  no  objection  whatever  to  eclat;  and  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Spencer,  '  being  an  Englishman,*  was  con- 
sidered a  desirable  person  to  assist  iii  blowing  the  trumpet 
on  this  occasion,  more  especially  as,  while  at  Odessa,  he  had 
made  himself  known  as  the  author  of  a  book  called  'Germany 
and  the  Germans.'  We  know  how  ready  these  Russians  have 
been  to  practise  their  catch-traps  on  our  travelling  Englishmen, 
whenever  they  discover  that  they  can  be  made  to  tell.  A  captain 
in  OUT  navy,  this  summer,  on  the  recommendation  we  believe  of 
Lord  Durham,  was  indulged  with  a  cruize  in  the  Baltic  in  one  of 
their  ships  of  war.  He  found  himself  in  a  corvette,  which  he 
describes  as  beautifully  rigged,  beautifully  clean,  and  beautifully 
manned.  She  carried  away  her  main-yard,  or  main-topsail-yard, 
and  replaced  it  in  so  many  minutes — by  a  stop-watch — ^much 
sooner  than  would  have  been  done  in  an  English  corvette :  it 
turned  out,  however,  that  this  yard  was  all  rigged  for  getting  up, 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  whole  coticern  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  to  catch  our  young  captain. 

The  other  day  there  came  a  Russian  frigate  up  the  Thames  as 
high  as  Gravesend ;  what  she  came  there  to  do,  except  to  make 
it  convenient  for  our  idlers  to  visit  her  cheaply  by  the  Gravesend 
steamers,  we  know  not : — perhaps  old  Pozzo  di  Borgo  could  ex- 
plain ;  but  she  was  visited,  and  admired  beyond  measure,  even  to 
the  beautiful  French  rope  of  her  rigging.  That  she  had  been  fitted 
out '  spick  and  span  new,'  purposely  to  be  exhibited  and  admired, 
none  we  believe  who  saw  her  had  any  doubt.  The  expense  of 
these  little  exhibitions  is  trifling,  and  the  effect  of  them  is  found  to 
be  good ;  they  catch  gudgeons,  who  take  the  bait  without  thought 
or  reasoning,  as  all  gudgeons  do,  and  this  answers  the  purpose 
intended.  Thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  so  low  a  pitch 
as  to  have  recourse  to  such  stratagems,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  find 
some  of  our  young  ojfficers  suffering  themselves  to  be  so  miserably 
gulled. 
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England  employs  no  such  artifices ;  she  ^nerally  runs  into  a 
contrary 'extreme :  how  could  the  great  Lord  Durham^  for  instance, 
expect  anything  but  slight,  when  shut  up  before  Odessa  in  the 
most  wretched  steamer  in  the  whole  list  of  the  British  navy,  the 
Pluto;  a  miserable,  black,  dirty-looking  tool,  not  better  in  appear- 
ance than  one  of  his  lordship's  coal -barges?  Was  the  Black  Sea 
really  a  mare  clausum  to  the  Barham  frigate,  which  conveyed  this 
great  Lord  to  Constantinople  ?  If  so,  who  shut  it  up  ?  This  is  a 
question  of  far  more  importance  than  the  conveyance  of  his  lord- 
ship in  the  vile  machine  above  mentioned.  Perhaps  it  was  part 
of  our  own  policy,  not  to  send  an  English  frigate  through  the 
Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea,  lest  Russia  should  avail  hersdf 
of  the  precedent,  and  send  down  a  line-of-battle  ship  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  why  not  ?  why  not  invite  her  to  send  her 
whole  Sevastapol  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  ?  We  wish  both 
them  and  the  Baltic  fleet  to  be  in  a  situation  where  they  can  be 
got  at,  if  necessary.  Much  as  we  deprecate  war,  if  war  should 
be  inevitable  to  maintain  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain^  let  it  be^  in  the  name  of  all  the  powers  that  r^fulate 
human  affidrs^  a  naval  war  with  Russia — let  our  ships  of  war,  well 
manned  and  well  officered,  get  but  fairly  and  freely,  with  numbers 
however  inferior,  to  the  rickety  craft  of  Russia^  manned  mih  its 
soldier-sailors  from  the  garrison  of  Cronstadt ! 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  our  traveller : — 

*  We  embarked  in  the  government  steam-boat  the  Peter  the  Great, 
convoyed  by  the  Iphigenia  corvette,  commanded  by  Captain  Poothatin, 
and  a  cutter :  these  armed  vessels  were  not  altogether  for  useless  parade, 
as,  from  the  accounts  received  £rom  some  officers  just  arrived  from  the 
theatre  of  war  in  Circassia,  it  appeared  highly  probu.lile  that  an  &iu£k 
would  be  made  upon  us  by  the  warlike  tribee  uf  tlie  Caucasus,  who  were 
then  carrying  on  a  deadly  warfare  against  the  Rusairms.  Our  part^ 
consisted  of  his  excellency,  whom  we  may  term  the  autocrat  of  tlie  ex- 
pedition ;  his  subjects  being  the  Count  de  Witu  commtiiider -in -chief  */ 
the  Russian  cavalry,  Prince  Gralitzin,  Prince  Tchetrerchioski,  and  othtr 
princes  whose  names  I  never  could  pronounce  or  write  ;  Mr.  Yeames, 
the  consul-general  of  England,  M.  St.  Sauveiir,  the  conaul-general  iif 
France,  together  with  aides-de-camp,  officers  civil  and  military,  doctare, 
historiographers,  artists,  and  gentlemen  witbaut  numljer.  Nor  were 
we  without  the  fairer  portion  of  creation :  besides  the  lady  of  <wr  au- 
tocrat we  had  Mesdames  Nariskin,  Potocky,  de  Chobeul,  &c.' — ibid. 
pp.  231,  232. 

They  anchored  off  Theodosia,  better  known  as  Kaflk,  where 
all  was  bustle  and  animation  ;  the  whole  }>(>pulatit>n,  in  their  tinery. 
lining  the  beach  and  the  streets — and  in  tliL-  evc^iiiii^  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  and  the  town  brilliantly  illumlimted.  But  Kertcb. 
we  aFe  told,  is  fast  rivalling  it,  the  commerce   of   the   fonncr 
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being  principally  fish,  particnlarly  tnrbot  and  sturgeon — the 
caviare  from  the  latter,  the  herrings,  anchovies,  and  oysters, 
all  excellent.  Each  side  of  the  Strait  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phonis,  which  unites  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and 
divides  Europe  from  Asia,  abounds  with  ruins  of  ancient  cities  ; 
and  sepulchral  tumuli  are  everywhere  visible.  They,  however, 
rapidly  passed  the  Strait  and  cast  anchor  at  Kertch,  which  Mr. 
Spencer  obligingly  tells  his  readers  is  the  ancient  Panticapeum, 
the  celebrated  capital  of  Mithridates.  Here  we  are  toUL  the 
quarantine  establishment,  planned  and  executed  by  the  orders  of 
Count  Woronzow,  is  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  with  respect  to 
its  convenience  and  arrangements. 

We  now  come  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  Mr.  Spencer's  book,  the 
really  valuable  part,  which  gives  an  insight  into  the  proceedings 
of  Russia  along  the  coast  of  Circassia,  and  their  results  hitherto. 
'  At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day' — what,  of  all  the  days  in  the 
calendar,  the  following  day  was,  whether  a  spring,  autumn,  sum- 
mer, or  winter  day,  we  should  search  in  vain, — ^but— on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  aroused  from  his  cot  by  the  cry  of  Tcherkesse, 
Tcherkesse !— Circassia,  Circassia! — and  jumping  upon  deck,  'I 
caught,'  he  says,  '  for  the  first  time,  a  view  of  the  lesser  chain  of 
the  Caucasus,  piled  up  in  all  their  varied  forms  to  heaven ;  and  a 
more  brilliant  pageant  than  they  then  exhibited  cannot  well  be 
imagined.'  If  the  lesser  chain  was  piled  up  to  heaven,  where  did 
the  greater  ascend  to  ?  This  is  one  of  the  vague  and  fallacious  de- 
scriptions so  common  to  dealers  in  fine  writing  like  Mr.  Spencer. 
There  are  no  mountains  at  Anapa,  which  they  were  approaching, 
and  the  '  lesser  chain '  does  not  exceed  4000  feet,  and  they  are 
not  in  a  chain  but  detached  hills.  He  goes  on  to  say, — '  the  sun, 
as  it  slowly  emerged  from  behind  a  distant  peak,  gradually  gilded 
every  separate  pinnacle  of  the  stupendous  range ;  and  by  its  rosy 
light  we  discovered  the  white  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Anapa, 
bristling  with  cannon.'  Now,  when  we  are  looking  for  facts  there 
is  nothing  so  provoking  as  to  be  bewildered  with  glowing  descrip- 
tions that  can  have  no  resemblance  to  reality ;  the  commencement 
of  the  '  stupendous  range '  happens  to  be  one  hundred  miles  at 
least  below  Anapa ! 

The  heights  around  the  fortress  of  Anapa,  being  in  possession 
of  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  Mr.  Spencer  saw,  *  by 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass,  that  the  dense  forests  on  the  shore, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  were  filled  with  armed  men.'  We 
doubt  if  Count  Woronzow  was  prepared  for  such  a  sight.  How- 
ever, 

*  Here  the  govemor^general  landed,  accompanied  only  by  his  own 
compatriots :  hts  reason  for  this  proceeding  I  am  unable  to  divine,  this 
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bemg  tlie  only  time  lie  kad  done  8o  daring  the  whole  of  oor  voiyige.  I 
8ubeequently  learned,  from  one  of  the  party,  that  the  garriaon  was  ex- 
ceasirely  unhealthy,  and  had  recently  experienced  several  disastrous 
reverses  in  their  conflicts  with  the  natives,  who  had  lately  manifested  a 
more  determined  spirit  of  hostility ;  and  their  attacks  being  now  con- 
ducted with  greater  militaryskill  and  discipline,  had  proved  more  mur- 
derous to  their  invaders.  They  were  also  said  to  be  commanded  by  an 
English  officer,  who  had  served  in  India.  But  the  last,  and  to  me  the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  intelligence  was,  that  the  country  was  inun- 
dated with  copies  ot  a  proclamation  from  the  king  of  England,  calling 
upon  the  Circassians  to  defend  their  country ;  and  that  in  the  event 
of  their  requiring  assistance  he  would  forthwith  despatch  a  powerful  fleet 
to  their  aid!  Nor  was  this  the  only  marvel  related;  for  the  count 
himself  informed  me  that  numerous  copies  of  the  dreadful  Portfolio 
were  industriously  circulated  among  the  people.  These  two  astonishing 
documents  were  immediately  translated,  and  sent  to  shake  the  nerves 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.*— ibid.  pp.  252,  253. 

We  think  he  might  have  divined  the  reason  that  the  Count 
did  not  invite  him  to  land.  An  Englishman  was  not  taken  on 
this  cruize  '  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land.*  The  Count  had 
evidently  expected  to  find  it  in  a  much  better  condition.  The 
coolness  of  our  author's  Russian  friends  was  naturally  enough  but 
too  visible  on  this  discovery ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
good  sense  of  Count  Woronzow  should  have  decided  at  once  that 
this  proclamation  could  neither  be  the  avowed  nor  the  secret  act 
of  the  English  government,  but  only  the  wild  plan  of  some  exiled 
Poles,  who  were  among  the  mountaineers.  We  are  not  yet,  we 
presume,  li]cely  to  be  suspected  by  such  a  man  as  the  Count  of 
having  any  concent  in  expedients  of  this  paltry  description — at 
least  we  hope  we  are  not 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  however,  bom  whatever 
quarter  it  proceeds,  contains  facts  that  cannot  be  controverted, 
and  it  expresses  undoubtedly  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
confederated  chiefs  of  those  brave  and  unflinching  mountaineers. 
Speakipg  of  their  being  betrayed  and  abandoned  by  the  Porte^ 
they  say — 

'  One  Pasha  opened  the  gates  of  Anapa  to  Muscovite  gold,  telling  the 
Circassians  that  the  Russians  marched  as  friends  to  support  the  Sultan 
against  the  rebel  chiefs  of  Arminestan.  Another  Pasha  again  betrayed 
them>  and  left  their  country  by  night.  Since  then  the  Circassians  have 
sent  repeated  deputations  to  the  Sultan,  to  offer  their  devotion,  to  re- 
quest assistance :  they  have,  however,  been  treated  with  coldness.  They 
have  also  applied  to  Persia  with  no  better  success,  and  finally  to 
Mehcmet  AH,  who,  although  appreciating  their  devotion,  was  too  fiar' 
off  then  to  support  them.  In  all  these  cases  the  deputies  of  Circassia 
had  been  instructed  to  tell  those  who,  being  at  a  distance,  did  not 
know  how  intolerable  was  the  oppression  of  Russia,  how  hostile  she 
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wa8  to  the  cuitams,  the  &ith  and  happinest  of  all  men,  (or  why  ahoukl 
the  Cirquudans  have  fought  so  long  against  her?)  how  treacherous  were 
her  generals,  and  how  savage  her  soldiers, — that  therefore  it  was  the 
interest  of  no  one  that  the  Circassians  should  be  destroyed.  On  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  all  that  the  Circassians  should  he  sup- 
ported. A  hundred  thousand  Muscovite  troops,  occupied  now  in  fight- 
ing with  us,  or  in  watching  and  blockading  us,  will  then  be  fighting 
with  you.  A  hundred  thousand  men  now  scattered  over  our  barren  and 
steep  rocks,  and  struggling  with  our  hardy  mountaineers,  will  then  be 
overrunning  your  rich  plains,  and  enslaving  your  Rayas  and  yourselves. 
Our  mountains  have  been  the  ramparts  of  Persia  and  Turkey ;  they 
will  become,  unless  supported,  the  gate  to  both.  They  are  the  doors  of 
the  house,  by  closing  which  alone  the  hearth  can  be  defended.  But, 
moreover,  our  blood— Circassian  blood,  fills  the  veins  of  the  Sultan. 
His  mother,  his  harem,  is  Circassian ;  his  slaves  are  Circassians ;  his 
ministers  and  his  generals  are  Circassian.  He  is  the  chief  of  our  fisuth, 
and  also  of  our  race ;  he  possesses  our  hearts,  and  we  offer  him  our 
allegiance.  By  all  these  ties  we  claim  from  him  countenance  and  sup- 
port, and  if  he  will  not  or  cannot  defend  his  children  and  his  subjects, 
let  him  think  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea  whose  descendant  is  among 
us.'— ibid.  pp.  339-341. 
They  continue : — 

•  We  know  that  Russia  is  not  the  only  power  in  the  world.  We 
know  that  there  are  other  powers  greater  than  Russia,  who,  though 
powerful,  are  benevolent,  who  instruct  the  ignorant,  who  protect  the 
weak,  who  are  not  friends  to  the  Russians,  but  rather  their  enemies^ 
and  who  are  not  enemies  of  the  Sultan,  but  his  friends.  We  know  that 
Ei^^d  and  France  are  the  first  among  the  nations  of  the  globe,  and 
were  grent  and  powerful  when  the  Russians  came  in  little  boats,  and 
got  firmn  us  permission  to  catch  fish  in  the  sea  of  Azof. 

'  It  would  be  a  long  and  sad  story  to  relato  the  acts  of  her  cruelty,  her 
faith  violated,  her  promises  broken ;  how  she  has  encircled  our  country 
on  every  side,  cut  us  off  from  the  necessaries  of  life ;  how  she  has  in- 
tercepted our  commerce ;  how  she  has  caused  to  fall  under  the  knife  of 
the  lured  assassin  the  last  remnants  of  our  ancient  houses,  and  left  us 
without  ehiefe  to  obey;  how  she  has  exterminated  whole  tribes  and 
villages ;  how  she  has  bought  the  treacherous  agents  of  the  Porto ;  how 
she  has  reduced  us  to  poverty,  and  driven  us  into  hatred  and  exaspe- 
ration against  all  the  world,  by  the  horrors  she  committed — ^while,  by 
her  falsehoods,  she  degraded  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe.'— ibid.  pp.  341,  342.  344,  345. 

They  add : — *  Russia  has  built  forts  on  points  of  our  torritory, 
but  they  dare  not  venture  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns ;  50,000 
Russians  have  lately  made  an  inroad,  and  they  have  been  beaten.' 

Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  that  the  little  town   of   Anapa  is   so 
scantily  supplied  with  water  that  it  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
mountain  rivulet  not  far  distant;  and  that  in  these  expeditions 
the  Rusnan  soldiers  are  obliged  to  be  escorted*  by  a  park  of  artil- 
lery 
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lery  with  lighted  matches^  as  a  defence  against  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  natives.  This  was  almost  the  only  spot  whkh 
the  Turks  held  as  an  emporimn  for  their  commerce  with  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  and  from  whence,  among  other  articles,  the 
Greorgian  and  Circassian  slave  girls  were  supplied  for  the  harems 
of  Constantinople.  The  Chevalier  de  Marigny>  who  viuted  it 
when  the  Turks  had  possession  of  it,  says, 

*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  people,  who  have  slaves  them- 
selves, and  to  whom  liberty  is  the  first  ot  blessings,  can  persuade  them- 
selves to  sell  their  children.  A  father  has  this  right  over  his  ofispring; 
a  brother  over  a  sister,  when  deprived  of  their  parents ;  and  a  husband 
also  can  sell  his  wife  if  she  be  guilty  of  adultery.  To  be  sold  is  oilea 
the  sole  wish  of  a  pretty  girl,  because  she  is  then  certain  of  filUng  a 
place  in  a  Turkish  harem,  which  they  prefer  to  their  Circassian  mode  of 
life.  It  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  see  some  of  them  return  to  their 
country  after  having  obtained  their  liberty.  The  accounts  which  they 
bring  back  of  the  joys  of  these  voluptuous  prisons,  and  the  sight  of  the 
presents  with  which  they  return,  suffice  to  determine  the  fate  of  many, 
who  request  to  be  sold.' — Marigny^  pp.  49,  50. 

Again,  on  his  visit  in  1824^  when  Anapa  was  still  held  by  the 
Turks,  he  says, 

*  At  Anapa  one  loses  much  of  the  horror  which  the  word  slave  pro- 
duces in  our  minds.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  both  sexes 
who  were  destined  for  TVirkey  or  Egypt.  The  idea  of  this  compul- 
sory expatriation  did  not  make  them  unhappy.  Very  few  of  them 
escaped ;  and  even  those  whom  I  had  seen  with  chains  to  their  feet  had 
lost  none  of  their  gaiety.  All  the  young  girls  who  are  brought  from  the 
mountains  are  shut  up  in  warehouses,  where  they  likewise  manifest  a 
gaiety  which  it  has  always  been  painful  to  me  to  witness.  I  would 
rather  have  seen  tears  and  witnessed  the  most  heart-rending  misery, 
where  I  heard  songs  and  laughter.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
attempt  to  express  what  they  feel ;  but  after  this,  let  people  talk  with 
horror  of  the  traffic  of  men  carried  on  by  the  Turks,  and  pity  the  fate  of 
their  slaves.  The  Circassians  never  would  understand  when  we  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  their  minds  that  the  sale  of  their  children 
was  a  misfortune.  They  consider  it  on  the  contrary  a  means  of  provid- 
ing for  them,  of  securing  to  them  a  patr(m,  and  frequently  the  prospect 
of  a  brilliant  career.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  Anapa  shall  belong  to 
the  Russians  the  abolition  of  this  commerce  will  make  the  Circassians 
long  regret  the  Turks ;  since  it  is  also  a  very  important  artide  of  ex- 
change for  them,  which  they  cannot  so  soon  replace  by  products  of 
industry.' — Marignyy  pp.  238-240. 

This  work  of  De  Marigny,  especially  in  its  English  dress,  is 
exceedingly  curious.  The  author  was  four  times  on  the  coast ; 
the  first  visit  was  in  1818,  under  the  Russian  flag,  to  n^ociate 
commercial  ties  with  the  Circassian  chiefs.  The  second  was  in 
1823,  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Black  Sea;  in 
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the  fame  year  be  sailed  for  Redout-Kale,  TrelHBond,  Pchiatej 
and  Anapa;  and  in  18^  he  undertook  a  fourth  expedition  to 
the  last-named  place.  The  information  he  obtained  was  various 
and  interesting ;  but  the  curious  part  of  it  is,  that  having  sent  his 
journals,  charts,  views,  &c.  to  the  governor  of  New  Russia,  they 
were  published  last  year  at  Odessa,  during  his  absence,  but  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  original  manuscript  were  (»nitted,  and  others 
interpolated,  as'if  by  the  author  himself;  whereas  the  whole  was 
d<me  by  the  Russian  authorities ;  a  disgusting  trick  such  as  no 
other  government  would  condescend  to  practise.  Its  object  and 
partial  effect  was  to  put  false  facts  and  falsely-coloured  statements 
into  the  mouth  of  the  absent  author — but  the  English  translation 
supplies  the  blanks  thus  faithlessly  occasioned,  and  does  M.  de 
Marigny  a  tardy  justice. 

The  Russians,  on  every  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Turkey, 
aimed  at  possessing  themselves  of  Circassia,  but  always  failed, 
till,  in  1728,  Admiral  Greig,  with  eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  a 
number  of  frigates,  corvettes,  and  transports,  and  a  large  body  of 
troops  under  Count  Mentzicow,  carried  the  town  and  fortress 
after  a  murderous  siege  of  nearly  three  months.  This  plaoe^ 
and,  till  very  recently,  this  only  on  the  whole  coast,  continued  in 
possesion  of  the  Russians ;  but,  as  Mr.  Spencer  observes,  '  the 
sword  of  the  invader  has  never  been  replaced  in  its  scabbard.' 
The  possession  of  Anapa  has  tempted  them  to  try  their  strength 
to  bruD^  under  subjection  the  various  tribes  of  the  Caucasus, 
but  hitherto  every  attempt  has  ended  in  repulse ;  their  several 
defeats  have  been  attended  with  an  enormous  waste  of  human 
life;  and  the  hatred  of  the  natives  was  never  more  violently 
excited  against  them  than  at  the  present  moment. 

*  Such  was  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  variety  of  the  prospects, 
that  we  glided  almost  imperceptibly  along  tiU  we  arrived  at  Soui^ouk- 
Kal^  a  fortress  of  which  the  Russians  obtained  possession,  after  a 
sharp  contest  with  the  Circassians,  only  a  few  days  previous  to  our 
arrival;  and  though  composed  of  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  yet  the 
position  is  most  important,  being  situated  on  a  splendid  bay,  affording 
safe  anchorage ;  while  the  valley,  which  is  very  fertile  and  of  great 
length,  communicates  with  several  others,  and  thus  opens  an  entrance 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  the  very  base  of  the  Caucasian  Alps.' 
— ^vol.  i.,  p.  262. 

Here  Count  Woronzow  met  with  another  disappointment.  So 
certain  was  he  of  establishing  a  settlement  here  or  lower  down 
that  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  commencement 

•  It  was,  indeed,  the  intention  of  his  excellency  the  governor-general, 
ever  anxious  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  to  estabhsh  a 
colony  of  Swiss  either  at  Soudjouk-KaltS  or  Ghelendjik,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  was  attended  during  the  expedition  by  a  gentleman  from 
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Switzeibnd;  taut  «uch  wm  the  imceMmg  hostility  eyinced  by  the  na- 
tives against  eyery  measure  emanatiiig  from  Russia,  that  to  contemfdate 
any  such  j^lan  in  the  Western  Caucasus  at  the  present  moment  would 
he  impossible ;  for  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Anapa  near  the 
river  Kouban  to  Anakria  in  Mingrelia,  the  Russians  do  not  possess  a 
foot  of  It^id,  with  the  exception  of  the  forts  and  settlements  we  visited, 
and  these  are  constantly  besieged  by  the  indefatigable  mountaineers.' — 
ibid.,  p.  331. 

The  Turks  carried  on  a  trade  with,  but  had  no  actual  posses- 
sion of  Soudjouk-Kale  :  they  were  driven  out  of  it  in  18H  by  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu^  and  restored  to  it  at  the  peace  of  Bucharest. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  plague  among  the  Circassians,  which 
swept  thousands  to  their  graves,  so  disgusted  this  brave  people, 
that  in  1 820  they  banished  the  Turks  from  the  coast,  razed  the 
fortifications  to  the  ground,  and  Soudjouk-Kal^  remains  a  heap 
of  ruins  to  the  present  day.  The  Russians  resolved  to  regain  it, 
and  General  Willemineff,  with  an  army  of  15,000,  and  a  regular 
train  of  artillery,  was  sent  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  perished  before  the  brave  Circassians,  who  with  their 
rifles,  spears,  and  daggers,  drove  back  the  Russians  to  their 
miserable  fortress,  which  they  soon  found  to  be  untenable,  and 
the  remains  of  the  army  sought  the  protection  of  their  shippii^. 
It  was  stilly  however,  in  possession  of  the  Russians  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Spencer *8  visit ;  and  on  the  first  blush  the  garrison  ap- 
peared at  their  ease,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  contented  and  happy. 
Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  the  bands  of  the  several  regiments  per- 
forming their  most  lively  airs — aides-de-camp  galloping  to  and 
fro— here  a  group  of  soldiers  playing  at  cards  on  the  bead  of  a 
drum — there  creating  thirst  by  swallowing  copious  draughts  of 
the  beloved  Vodka; — ^in  one  place  chanting  with  a  loud  roar 
their  national  airs,  and  in  another  tripping  the  wild  dance,  the 
barina,  to  strains  equally  wild — all  of  which  appeared  very  fine ; 
but  other  signs  and  sounds  proclaimed  that  war  was  not  very  dis- 
tant. Among  the  multitudes  not  a  few  spoke  eloquently  by  their 
pale  emaciated  countenances,  bandaged  limbs,  and  attenuated 
frames,  that  their  recent  victory  had  indeed  been  dearly  bought ; 
and  he  tells  us  that  Count  Woronzow  never  passed  these  poor 
invalids  without  addressing  some  few  words  of  consolation  and 
encouragement,  and  that  his  first  care  was  that  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  everything  that  could  administer  to  their  comforts  should 
be  distributed.  We  are  quite  certain  the  Count  would  do  all  that 
kindness  and  humanity  could  dictate,  but  we  are  also  pretty  sure 
that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  state  of  things  which  he  bad  to 
encounter  at  Anapa  and  Soudjouk-Kal^,  and  that  he  was  rather 
ashamed  than  delighted  with  the  reconnoissance  on  which  he  had 
been  sent. 
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Thf  dafig^s  of  Russia  against  tbflse  i^ifoftmiaie  viount^iiieers, 
or  rather  on  tbeir  oonntry,  for  the  people  can  be  of  no  use  to  her, 
are  obvious  enough,  and  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  right  in  the  view 
he  has  taken  on  this  subject. 

'  Apapng  oth^  things,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Russian  government  to 
occupy  every  port^  hay,  and  landing-place  on  the  coast  of  Circassif^ ; 
and  to  build  forts  in  the  i9oat  eligible  situations,  which  are  to  he  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  means  of  niilitary  roads,  intended  to  be 
conducted  along  the  heights.  Undoubtedly,  if  this  plan  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  mountaineers  will  be  prevented  from  having  any  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours  the  Turks,  who  are  known  to  aid  them  with  their 
counsels,  and  supply  them  with  ammunition ;  and  as  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  salt,  powder,  and  every  species  of  manufacture,  this  scheme, 
it  is  presumed,  will  have  the  effect  pf  sowing  dissension  among  the 
chiefs^  breaking  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  people,  and  of  eventually 
reducing  them  to  submission.  This  is  the  more  practicable,  as  Russii^ 
is  already  master  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Kouban,  the  provinces  of 
Mingrelia,  Inmieretia,  and  Gourial ;  together  with  those  countries  lying 
between  ihe  Ca^piap  Sea  and  the  Alps  of  the  Caucasus.' — ^ihid.,  pp. 
268,  269. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Russian  officers  would  throw  as 
dark  a  shade  over  the  character  of  the  Circassians  as  language 
could  paint. 

*  Among  other  vices,  they  were  represented  to  be  all  robbers  by  pro- 
fession, so  ferocious,  that  no  kindness  could  tame,  so  treacherous  that  no 
treaties  could  bind,  continually  engaged  in  petty  warfare  even  with  each 
other,  notorious  for  duplicity  and  breach  of  faith,  and  so  utterly  destitute 
of  truth,  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  slay  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  is  extended  in  friendship.* — ^ibid.,  pp.  212, 273. 

But  this  is  not  the  character  given  to  them  bj  Marigny.  He 
says — 

*  Accustomed  from  the  tenderest  age  to  violent  bodily  exercise,  and 
to  the  management  of  arms  and  horses,  their  only  knowledge  of  glory  is 
that  of  vanquishing  the  enemy,  and  of  shame,  that  of  flight ;  we  see 
them,  theremre,  dashing  across  their  frontiers,  pouncing  upon  their 
neighbours,  ravaging  their  lands,  carrying  away  their  flocks,  and  re- 
ducing to  slavery  all  those  whom  their  arms  have  spared.  Even  the 
sea  offers  no  oMtacle  to  their  spirit  of  plunder :  embarking  in  frail 
harks,  they  frequently  seize  on  the  vessels  which  approach  their  coast. 
Nevertheless,  a  usage  which  is  not  generally  known,  but  which  is  also 
found  amongst  many  other  barbarous  nations,  tends  to  dissipate  the 
fears  of  the  traveller  who  comes  to  visit  them.  It  consists  in  choosing 
a  host,  called  a  Konaky  whose  name  it  is  sufficient  to  know  to  put  one-' 
self  under  bis  protection.  This  individual  is  thenceforward,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  the  guarantee  of  all  the  actions  of  his  protegi^,  to 
whmn  he  shows  every  mark  of  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  whom  he 
protects  from  every  insult.' — Marigny,  pp.  9>  10. 

If  the  following  be  anything  like  a  faithful  picture^  the  Cir- 
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cassians  are  not  to  be  numbered  among  savages.     On  leaving 
Soudjonk-Kale  for  the  southward,  Mr.  Spencer  says — 

*  As  OUT  vessels  glided  slowly  forward,  we  distinctly  saw  the  little  cots 
of  the  Circassians,  with  their  smoking  chimneys  and  fann-yards  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  fruit-trees,  appearing  as  if  the  very  abodes  of 
contentmoit  and  peace ;  shepheids  in  their  picturesque  costume,  with 
long  spears  in  their  hands,  tended  their  flocks  and  herds ;  the  i^cul- 
turfli  fields  were  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  cutting  down 
the  *  waving  com ;  and  camels  and  buffaloes,  loaded  with  the  produce, 
were  slowly  winding  their  homeward  way  through  the  deep  valleys.  It 
was  indeed  a  lovely  picture,  which  blended  the  most  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque scenery  with  the  beauty  of  romantic  rural  life,  and  realized  all 
that  the  most  lively  invention  of  a  poet  could  create  of  an  Arcadia.  My 
eyes  were  never  tired  of  resting  on  this  vision  of  loveliness :  to  me  it  was 
novel,  and  I  dwelt  on  it  with  feelings  of  painful  regret,  as  a  picture  I 
never  was  to  hehold  again,  aware  as  I  was  of  the  fiite  to  which  this  in- 
teresting people  are  destined,  the  formidable  power  against  whidi  diey 
have  to  contend,  and  the  judicious  plans  laid  down  to  deprive  them  oiT 
their  country  ami  independence.' — ^vol.  i.,  pp.  267.  271. 

Ghelendjik  was  the  next  military  possession  of  Russia  on  the 
coast,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Soudjouk-Kale^  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  Black  Sea. 

*The  Russians,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  bay  of  Ghe- 
lendjik as  a  commercial  and  military  position,  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  appropriating  it  to  themselves;  for  we  find,  shortly  after  the  takmg 
of  Anapa  by  that  power,  and  the  extinction  of  the  commercial  alliance 
between  the  Circassians  and  the  Turks,  that  the  emperor  issued  an 
ukase,  dated  St.  Petersburg,  April  5th,  1832,  according  permission  to 
all  Russian  subjects  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  bay  of  Ghelendjik,  and 
at  the  same  time  granting  immunity  from  all  taxes  and  imposts,  together 
with  exemption  from  military  duty,  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
This  permission  was,  however,  given  on  condition  of  defending  them- 
selves against  the  natives ;  but  the  settlement  having  been  found,  on 
trial,  untenable,  on  account  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the  moun- 
taineers, it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  now  merely  consists  of  a  fort, 
formed  of  intrenchments  and  palisadoes,  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  and 
manned  with  a  garrison  of  about  two  thousand  men,  who,  as  in  the 
other  fortresses,  dare  not  venture  from  their  fastness,  the  whole  of  the 
heights  and  passes  being  in  possession  of  the  natives.* — ibid.,  pp.  279, 
280. 

Here  they  found  the  dwellings  of  the  Russian  soldiers  a  miser- 
able assemblage  of  little  cabins  built  of  wood.  A  Rusuan  cor- 
vette and  two  or  three  cutters  were  stationed  in  the  bay  for  the 
protection  of  the  fort.  The  salutes  from  these,  and  the  answers 
from  the  Count's  squadron,  led  Mr.  Spencer  to  moralize : 

•  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  Circassians  when 
the  horrid  crash  was  repeated  by  the  rocks  and  resounded  through  their 
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once  peaceful  valleys  ?    At  that  moment,  no  doubt,  many  a  hardy  moun 
taineer  girded  hia  sword,  and  many  a  timid  mother,  with  streaming  eyes, 
pressed  her  baby  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  flew  to  the  mountain  top. 
Oh,  ambition!  how  many  crimes  hast  thou  not  caused  I   how  many 
miseries  inflicted  upon  the  human  race ! ' — ibid.,  p.  281. 

About  fifteen  miles  fiarther  down  they  passed  the  bay  of 
Pchad  or  Pchiate ;  it  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Circassians. 
A  few  weeks  previous  the  captain  of  their  corvette  paid  them  a 
visit,  when  he  set  fire  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vessels  in  the 
bay ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  says  the  inhabitants  were  evidently  ex- 
pecting a  repetition  of  hostilities.  They  have  not  miscalculated 
the  intentions  of  their  visitors;  they  are  said  to  have  got  pos- 
session of  the  bay  this  present  year,  erected  a  fortress,  and 
marched  an  army  up  the  ravine  as  far  as  a  place  called  Capsbak, 
where  a  skirmish  took  place — vast  numbers  of  the  Russians  were 
killed  and  the  rest  driven  back  to  the  fortress.  But  what  avails 
all  their  gaUant  resistance  to  this  inveterate  foe?  It  is  of  small 
importance  to  the  despot  what  number  of  men  are  sacrificed  to 
his  ambitious  projects :  after  all  his  defeats  he  now  has  recourse 
to  a  certain  mode  of  subduing  these  brave  mountaineers  by  taking 
possession  of  every  part  of  the  coast  and  starving  them  into  sub- 
mission, for  without  gunpowder  and  salt  they  cannot  long  exist. 

The  animated  features  of  the  landscape,  as  the  vessels  passed 
along,  may  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  passengers — ^but  ^  bands 
of  Circassians,  headed  by  their  chiefs  in  bright  armour,  flying 
through  the  woods-— camels  loaded  vnth  women  and  children, 
slowly  pacing  along  the  beach,'  &c.  &c.,  we  look  upon  as  mere 
flourishes  of  imagination ;  and  where  he  tells  us  ^  these  were  a 
people  living  in  all  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  ancient  pa- 
triarchs, st\U  retaining  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  manners, 
from  time  inunemorial,  a  race  the  nu)st  beautiful  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  who  have  never  been  contammated  by  a  mixture 
with  the  blood  of  foreigners' — we  need  hardly  say  he  runs  quite 
wild.  Major  Rennell  is  rather  a  safer  guide  than  Mr.  Spencer; 
he  observes  that  an  incredible  number  of  tribes  and  lai^ages 
are  to  be  found  about  Mount  Caucasus.  '  This  remarkable 
tract,*  says  the  Major,  '  which  forms  an  isthmus  between  the 
natives  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  seems  to  have  retained  a 
spedmen  of  each  passing  tribe,  from  the  date  of  the  earliest 
migratioii.'  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inter-crossing  of  Greeks, 
Romans^  Persians,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  may  have  produced,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages, '  a  race  the  most  beautiful  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  ' — but,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  their  beauty,  there 
is  onquestionably  a  plentiful '  mixture  of  blood  *  among  them. 

The  next  anchorage  of  the  Count's  squadron  was  at  Vadran, 
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about  fifty  milet  south  of  Ghelendjik.  From  tfani  the  defile  of 
Jagra  lesids  into  the  mountains,  where  &e  Russians  have  a  few 
houses,  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  a  monastery,  the  latter 
converted  into  a  barrack;  but,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  *  the  Circas- 
sians having  possession  of  the  upper  part  of  the  defile,  and  the 
mountains  which  command  the  fort,  the  military  are  momentarily 
exposed  to  their  attadcs,  and  almost  certain  of  being  shot  if  they 
move  out  of  their  quarters,  and  not  ttnfrequently  this  has  been 
the  case  in  thte  court-yard  of  their  barracks.*  The  hospital,  he 
says,  was  filled  with  sick  and  dying  soldiers.  They  called  it 
the  yellow  fever ;  but  whatever  it  was,  Mr.  Spencer  says  it  had 
made  most  fearful  ravages  on  the  health  of  the  garrison — '  for  the 
whole;  not  even  excepting  the  officers,  wore  an  aspect  so  bloated 
and  cadaverous,  that  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  performance 
of  mihtary  duties,  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  drag  on  a  miser- 
able existence.* 

The  next  point  they  touched  at  was  Piteounda,  which  he  calls 
eighty  miles  from  Vadran,  where  the  Russians  have  a  fortress 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  to  which  the  road  leads 
through  a  forest  of  splendid  trees-— oak,  beech,  and  chestnut; 
the  wild  olive,  the  fig,  and  pomegranate,  in  full  bloom,  and  vines 
of  enormous  growth  wreathed  froni  tree  to  tree.  Here,  fi>r  the 
first  time,  our  author  saw  the  Circassians  mingling  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Russian  soldiers,  the  two  formings  a  most  strildog 
contrast : — 

'  The  one,  with  symmetrical  forms  and  classic  features,  seemed 
breathing  statues  of  immortal  Greece ;  the  other,  coarse-looking,  short, 
and  thick-limbed,  appeared  like  an  inferior  race  of  beings.  But  if  the 
physical  line  bf  demarcation  was  broad,  the  moral  was  still  broader. 
The  mountaineer,  free  as  the  eagle  on  the  wing,  stepped  and  moved  is 
if  proudly  conscious  of  his  independence^  with  a  dauntless  sdf-confideoce 
not  unmixed  with  scorn,  that  none  but  a  child  of  liberty  could  exhibit 
in  his  bearing — and  which  reminded  me  of  the  majestic  Albanian,'  Ac. 
&c  Ac— ibid.,  p.  291. 

The  next  place  they  visited  was  Souchom-Kal^,  about  thirty 
miles  beyond  Pitzounda,  a  miserable  spot,  more  fatal  than  any  of 
the  others  to  the  Russian  garrison.  When  in  possessimi  of  the 
Turks,  we  are  told,  it  contained  a  population  of  three  thoosand 
souls,  whereas  it  has  now  decreased  to  little  more  than  a  docen 
wretched  huts,  inhabited  by  a  few  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The 
square  fortress  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  l^tate,  but,  as  usual, 
bristling  with  cannon.  The  animosity  of  the  Circassians  in  this 
district  is  said  to  be  so  intense  that  no  safety  exists  for  the  Russian 
soldier  beyond  the  walls ;  and  when  a  party  go  out  fdr  wood  and 
water  they  are  accompanied  by  field-pieces. 
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A  few  milet  beyond  Soucbotn-Kal^  the  profince  of  Min^pN^ 
commenciBs,  in  which  is  the  town  and  fortress  of  Redout-Kale^ 
upon  the  river  Khopi,  add  a  few  miles  still  lotrer  down  is  the 
Poti,  or  Phasii.  All  this  part  of  the  oottntry,  ceded  by  the 
Turks  to  Russia,  is  a  dead  monotonous  flat,  full  of  swaihps  and 
marshes  md  iniasina,  productive  constantly,  in  thAt  hot  climate, 
of  pestilehti^l  fevers.  The  town  of  Redout-Kal^  is  now,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Spencer,  si  miserable  place :  its  spacious  bazaars,  so 
lately  filled  with  the  productions  of  Europe,  were  all  closed,  and 
the  remnant  of  its  sallow  and  withered  inhabitants  seemed  to 
have  nothins^  better  to  occupy  their  time  than  to  sit  the  whole  day 
on  their  little  bulrush  mats,  smoke  the  tchibouke,  and  gaze  at  the 
strangers. 

*  This  great  change  in  the  destiny  of  Redout-Kalt^  has  been  effected 
by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Russian  government,  which,  ever  solici- 
tous to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  British  industry,  imposed 
beavy  restrictive  duties ;  diese  oi  course  operated  their  usual  effect,  that 
of  turning  away  the  channel  of  commerce  firom  the  town.  Prior  to  this, 
Redout-Kay  was  the  great  depdt  for  English  manufactures  on  their 
way  to  Persia,  Georgia,  and  the  neighbouring  eastern  provinces  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  being  conveyed  thimer  from  this  place  by  caravans. 
The  merchant,  finding  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself  against  so  many 
vexatious  rei^ictions,  removed  with  his  capital  and  industry  to  the  more 
liberal  government  of  the  Sultan,  and  settled  at  Trebizond;  since  which 
time  that  town  has  risen,  and  continues  rising,  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
commercial  enterprise  unequalled  in  any  other  port  of  the  Euiune.  Thus 
the  Russian  government  has  the  double  mortification  of  seeing  commerce, 
that  great  civilizer  of  nations,  transferred  to  a  power  which  it  is  her 
interest  to  weaken,  and  her  own  eastern  provinces  thrown  back  on  their 
own  inadequate  resources.' — ibid.,  pp.  304,  305. 

Mr.  Spencer  mentions  that  in  Mingrelia,  as  in  other  Caucasian 
provinces^  neither  noble  nor  peasant  ever  leave  home  without 
being  well  armed.  This  circumstance,  at  variance  with  the  gene- 
ral laws  and  customs  of  Russia,  would  seem  to  prove  that  she 
does  not  consider  her  power  fully  established  even  in  this  province, 
— that  she  only  claims  as  yet  a  species  of  feudal  sovereignty,  under 
which  the  inhabitants  are  still  left  in  possession  of  practical  inde- 
pendence. It  is  from  hence  that  the  Circassians  must  rely  for 
a  supply  of  salt  and  ammunition,  until  the  Russian  Government 
take  soch  pnicautions  as  will  deprive  them  of  it ;  for  the  Mingre- 
lians  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Circassians,  and  have  no 
itfection  whatever  for  their  new  masters. 

From  Redout-Kale  the  expedition  made  the  best  of  its  way 
back  to  the  Crimea,  having  experienced  a  gale  of  wind  at  the 
former  place,  which  had  nearly  lost  them  the  steamer^  and  which 
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created  no  little  confusion  on  board.  We  can  readily  believe  Mr. 
Spencer  when  he  says^  that  an  order  to  repair  to  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus  is  considered  by  the  military  in  Russia  tantamount  to 
civil  banishment ;  he  might  have  added  to  almost  certain  death. 
He  says, — 

*  I  assure  you,  the  unfavourable  picture  which  truth  has  obliged  me 
to  draw  of  the  Russian  settlements  in  Circassia,  so  far  from  being  over- 
charged,  has  been  but  too  faintly  sketched ;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  Russians  are  not  one  step  nearer  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object — the  conquest  of  Circassia,  than  they  were  at  the  first 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  banks  of  the  Kouban  fifty  years 
ago.  Besides,  we  must  consider  it  the  very  height  of  bad  policy  in  a 
government  thus  to  waste  the  resources  of  the  country  in  an  undertak- 
ing so  little  calculated  to  be  profitable,  or  ultimately  successful,  and 
which  only  serves  as  a  drain  for  its  soldiers,  who  might  be  much  better 
employed ;  for  if  ever  a  country  could  be  termed  the  grave  of  a  people, 
Circassia  is  that  to  Russia.  Previously  to  setting  forth  on  our  coasting 
expedition  round  the  Black  Sea,  I  heard  it  very  generally  said  in  South 
Russia,  that  the  conquest  of  Circassia  was  consiunmated ;  that  the  Rus- 
sian flag  waved  triumphandy  over  every  hill  and  vale ;  and  that  it  was 
only  necessary  for  the  governor-general  to  present  himself,  to  ensure  the 
submission  of  the  few  hostile  chie&  who  still  obstinately  refused  to  give 
in  their  allegiance.  Hence,  we  expected  on  our  voyage  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  general  pacification ;  to  have  beheld  humanity  converting 
a  nation  from  barbarism  to  Christianity.  How  different  was  the  reality 
from  the  anticipation !  No  chief  waited  upon  us  to  tender  his  allegiance, 
and  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  alUes  of  Russia  were  everywhere 
absent.  In  short,  we  found  a  whole  people  in  arms  fighting  for  their 
independence  with  indomitable  bravery,  and  the  Russian  garrisons  daily 
diminishiag  by  pestilence  and  the  sword.' — ^ibid.,  327,  328. 

And  yet  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  nobility,  we  are  fjuHd* 
already,  in  anticipation  of  the  conquest  of  Circassia,  have  the  imwt 
beautiful  and  picturesque  sites  on  the  coast  marked  out  for 
summer  palaces.  We  should  doubl  very  niuc  h  whether  Coinit 
Nariskin^  or  the  other  counts  and  nobles  who  were  on  this  ex* 
pedition,  will  be  anxious  to  procure  ^mtits  r>f  land  on  the  coast 
of  Circassia,  for  such  a  purpose,  after  what  they  saw  with  ibdr 
own  eyes  on  this  visit  of  observation. 

Thus  ends  Mr.  Spencer's  first  volume ;  t!ie  latter  part  of  whtrb 
we  have  briefly  run  through,  merely  la  state  the  facts,  as  to  the  for- 
tresses on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  in  possession  of  the  Russians,  ^nd 
the  situation  of  their  troops  condemned  tu  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate,  and  to  the  determined  hostility  of  tlie  natives.  Wilh  ihr 
second  volume  we  shall  deal  still  more  briefly,  because  one- ha  1 1 
of  it  is  employed  on  the  Crimea  :ttid  Krim-Tartiiry.  of  wbic^ 
we  are  in  possession  of  many  and  much  more  accurate  acooual*. 
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by  Clarke^  Henderfon^  and  others.  Nor  need  we  fdlow  Mr. 
I^Eioer  on  his  return  through  Bessarabia  and  Wallachia  to  Gra- 
hitz^  and  thence  to  Varna,  where  he  embarked  in  the  Crescent 
steamer,  for  Trebizond,  with  a  whole  host  of  Turks  as  passen- 
gers. This  place  is  described  as  the  largest  and  most  important 
town  on  the  Black  Sea,  o(»npletely  oriental  in  its  aspect,  abound- 
ing in  narrow  streets,  mosques  (with  their  pretty  minarets),  and 
open  bazaars  for  the  display  of  merchandize ;  and,  from  all  he 
could  learn,  with  a  population  of  above  100,000  souls.  This  last 
is  one  of  the  many  very  loose  statements  hazarded  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. Mr.  Brant,  our  consul  at  Erzerum,  who  visited  Trebizond 
in  the  year  1855  (an  exceedingly  well-informed  man),  says,  the 
population  amounts  to  between  ^,000  and  30,000  souls,  com- 
posed of  from  3500  to  4000  Greeks,  1500  to  2000  Armenians, 
and  20,000  to  24,000  Mahomedans.  The  trade  is  flourishing ; 
since  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  and  the  invasion  of  the  Circassian 
ports  by  Russia,  it  has  become  the  only  eligible  channel  of  inter- 
course with  Perria  and  Armenia ;  and  Mr.  Brant  states  that  in 
1830  the  number  of  bales  of  European  merchandize  that  passed 
through  Trebizond  to  Persia,  was  only  5000,  whereas,  in  1835, 
the  number  that  passed  along  the  same  route  amounted  nearly  to 
20,000*. 

It  was  at  Trebizond,  Mr.  Spencer  says,  he  projected  his  visit 
into  the  interior  of  Circassia ;  a  dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he 
was  to  be  exposed,  not  only  to  the  hostility  of  Russian  cruizers, 
but  also  to  the  cupidity  of  the  freebooting  mountaineers,  on  his 
arrival ;  and  probably  detained  or  sold  as  a  slave.  His  plan  for 
obviating  the  last  danqE^er  was  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Genoese 
Hakhxm,  or  doctor.  In  spite  of  the  Russian  myrmidons  who,  in 
Trebizond,  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  the  actions  of  the  Os- 
nanlis,  he  found  a  Turkish  brigantine  bound  for  Circassia,  to 
whose  captain  he  was  particularly  recommended.  Wth  this  cap- 
tain, whose  name  is  not  given,  he  puts  to  sea  in  a  nameless  ship, 
on  a  day  without  a  date,  to  a  port  he  knows  not  where ;  all  which 
evinces  a  d^^ee  of  confidence  not  savouring  much  of  dbcretion. 
Having  proceeded  northerly  about  fifty  hours,  they  saw  the  lofty 
peak  of  Elberous,  and  were  diased  by  a  Russian  brig  of  war ;  but 
they  beat  her  hollow ;  and  in  due  time,  we  suppose,  but  in  how 
much  we  know  not,  they  arrived  at  Pchad.  We  should  not  omit, 
however,  to  let  Mr.  Spencer  describe  the  hero  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  his  life  and  his  fortunes. 

*  The  captain,  a  perfect  Hercules  in  proportions,  was  habited  in  the 
Turkish  costume ;  ms  bronze  weather-beaten  countenance  showed  that 
he  had  seen  moch  service ;  and  a  tremendous  cut  across  the  face  gave 
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his  features  ao  exfuneasion  of  grett  Snocilj.  The  anmhtr  of  his  salon 
was  also  uearly  double  the  cooiplemeat  neceaaary  for  the  managemrat 
of  his  little  vessel ;  while  four  long  swivel  hrasa  guns,  at  first  stowed 
from  observation,  now  showed  their  threatening  muzzles,  and  a  quantity 
of  weapons,  neatly  arranged  in  true  naval  order,  gave  me  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel.' — vol.ii.  p.  201. 

Then— 

*  The  captain  and  crew  of  our  brigantine  were  as  daring  a  set  of 
fellows  as  ever  manned  a  ship — warlike  even  to  fierceness ;  to  whidi 
their  turbans,  mustachios,  and  the  red  shawl  girdle,  filled  with  pistob 
and  poniards,  gave  additional  effect.  The  men  were,  for  the  most  pait, 
Frank  renegades,  and,  I  suspect,  had  been  pirates.  The  captain  him- 
self, who  claimed  for  his  parentage  a  Spanish  mother  and  a  Moarish 
father,  spoke  the  Italian  and  Spanish  luiguages  fluently ;  and  would 
have  been  a  fine-looking  fellow,  were  it  not  for  the  scar  that  so  cruelly 
disfi^red  his  countenance.  He  amused  me,  during  the  voyage,  by 
relating  the  scenes  of  his  early  life,  chequered  by  many  vicissitudes — 
now  at  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  then,  again,  reduced  to  seek  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  high  seas.  He  had  been  present  at  many  a  sanguinary 
battle,  witnessed  many  a  dreadfiil  scene,  lost  everything  at  the  conquest 
of  Algiers  by  the  French,  and  received  the  dreadful  wound,  whose  traces 
so  disfigured  his  face,  at  the  siege  of  Varna.  His  sword  was  drawn  dike 
by  sea  and  land,  in  defence  of  theOrand  Signior,  to  whom  he  appeared 
much  attached,  and  was,  altogether,  a  great  admirer  of  the  Turkirfi  dia- 
racter.' — ibid.  pp.  204,  205. 

Equipped  as  a  Circassian  warrior,  and  accompanied  by  this  for- 
midable captain  with  the  gash  on  his  face,  they  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  chief  of  the  district,  whom  they  found  surrounded  by 
not  less  than  a  thousand  armed  men,  the  greater  number  oe 
horseback ;  and,  we  are  assured,  the  most  accomplished  cavali^ 
in  Europe  could  not  sit  his  horse  with  greater  ease  and  grace  than 
did  these  wild  mountcuneers.  They  ascended  the  Valley  of  Pchad, 
were  delighted  with  the  scenery,  the  pastoral  people,  and  the 
herds  of  cattle :  they  proceeded  along  three  different  valleys,  the 
last  called,  as  near  as  our  adventurous  traveller  can  recollect* 
Nei^kheupkhi ;  and  having  passed  a  succession  of  mountains, 
glens,  gorges,  and  valleys,  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  chief 
of  the  second  class ;  and  we  are  entertained  with  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  princdy  famUy,  of  th£ 
feast  given  to  them,  and  of  the  £emale  slaves  who  waited  upou 
them ;  of  their  agricultural  pursuits — some  employed  in  reaping, 
others  in  milking  cows — '  and  one  fine-looking  princess,  with  the 
force  of  an  Amazon,  repairing  a  wooden  fence  with  a  hatchet !' 

To  describe  the  route,  our  traveller  says,  is  impossible,  and 
this  might  be  so ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  impossibility  of  con- 
veying, for  the  reader's  information,  some  notion  of  the  course  and 
distance.     It  is  but  meagre  fare  to  be  told  that,  somehow  or 
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other,  the;  got  on  tlie  top  of  ibm  failU^ '  Mcb  of  wfakh  iBVimUjr 
tenmmXed  in  a  fertile  jdateaa,  evep  at  a  height  of  aboire  four  or 
five  thousand  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  tea.'  On  one  of  these 
they  found  a  blooming  village,  surrounded  with  orchards  and 
corn-fields,  all  extremely  fertile  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
We  must  not  omit  the  description  of  his  host : — 

*  My  host  was  industrious ;  for,  besides  building,  with  his  own 
princely  hands,  the  little  cottages  he  occupied,  he  was  his  own  car- 
penter, tanner,  and  weaver,  mounted  his  pistols  and  guns,  manufiMJ- 
tured  his  inimitaUe  bows  and  arrows ;  and,  like  old  King  Priam,  in 
conjunction  with  his  princely  boys,  tilled  the  land,  and  tended  his  flocks 
and  herds  in  the  mountains ;  and,  when  the  wintry  snow  rendered  his 
occupations  in  the  open  air  no  longer  agreeable,  he  made  mats  of  great 
beauty,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Nor  was  this 
his  only  employment :  he  cast  bullets,  made  gunpowder ;  and,  if  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  time,  he  smoked  his  tchibouque.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

The  fierce  captain  with  the  cut  in  his  face  now  left  him  to 
look  after  his  ship,  his  salt,  and  his  gunpowder;  as  to  which, 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  happened  to  the  noted  Vixen  in  the 
same  year,  we  are  rather  surprised  he  bad  not  from  the  first  the 
fear  of  the  Russian  brig  of  w^  before  his  eye^.  How  far  he  had 
travelled  into  the  interior — how  many  mountains  of  five  thousand 
feet  he  had  traversed — ^how  long  he  had  been  absent,  we  are  left 
totally  in  the  dark;  for  Mr.  Spencer's  four  long  letters  from 
Circassia,  like  his  sailing  and  arrival,  bear  no  date,  and  his  journey 
no  direction.  In  short,  he  gives  no  sort  of  hint  where  he  is,  or 
what  length  of  time  the  redoubtable  smuggler  and  he  have  been 
r^paling  themselves  among  the  Circassians—the  latter  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  Russian  guarda-cosia,  his  own  ^  tidy  little  ship,' 
and  her  cargo.  Our  traveller,  however,  being  left  alone,  is 
all  on  a  sudden  suspected  as  a  Russian  spy,  and  well  he  might, 
considering  the  company  he  came  with;  he  maintained  he  was 
a  hakkim  of  Genoa,  but  unfortunately  they  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  place,  and  entertained  no  respect  for  any  other  nation  or 
people  except  the  Turks  and  the  English.  Having  satisfied  them- 
selves^ however,  that  he  was  no  Russian  agent,  the  elders  re- 
solved he  should  be  conducted  across  the  most  intricate  and  moun- 
tainous districts  to  the  valley  of  Thumusse — [where  is  it?]— 
where  his  konak  (or  sponsor)  held  his  camp ;  and  the  bold  hakkim 
having  ridden  two  days  across  glen  and  valley,  mountain  and 
river,  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  his  adopted  konak. 

It  would  be  an  idle  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer  among 
these  mountains :  he  indicates  no  route,  and  consequently  affords 
no  useful  information  to  his  readers.     He  is  fluent^  or  we  should 
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ralher  say  frothy^  in  his  declamation  in  praise  of  tbe  Circasaiant, 
and  fierce  enough  in  hia  vituperationf  of  the  Russians.     We  are 
quite  willing  to  go  with  him  in  his  condemnation  of  lawless  tyranny^ 
and  his  adimration  of  the  courageous  mountaineers  who  resist  it 
But  when  we  find  him  giving  long  detailed  accounts  of  the  manners, 
the  customs^  the  occupations,  the  peculiar  opinions,  and  all  the 
minutiae  of  the  character  of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  their  political 
assemblies,  the  speeches  made  by  the  old  warriors,  recounting 
their  exploits  and  their  feats  of  valour^  as  witnessed  personally  by 
himself — we  are  compelled  to  confess  that,  had  the  book  had  no 
name  in  the  title-page,  we  should  have  at  once  pronounced  it  a 
rhodomontade.     We  are  the  more  cautious  from  the  mysterious 
manner  in  which  he  made  his  way  into  Circassia.     With  every 
disposition  to  trace  his  progress,  and  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
his  minute  observations  and  elaborate  details  are  the  result  oi 
personal  observation — after  the  most  careful  examination  of  his 
recorded  proceedings — we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
evidence  that — except  in  the  excursion  in  the  steam-boat  that  at- 
tended on  Count  Woronzow — he  ever  travelled  beyond  the  coast 
of  Circassia.     If  we  are  wrong,  it  is  entirely  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
fault.     Assuredly  no  nameless  writer  could  be  entitled  to  ask 
literal  credence  for  the  details  in  a  series  of  letters  purporting 
to  have  been  written  on  and  from  Circassia,  without  a  single 
date,  without  place,  without  the  least  indication  of  the  route  par- 
sued,  or  the  slightest  evidence  that  such  letters  were  written  in 
the  country  to  which  they  relate.     In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  that  might  not,  with  equal  facility,  have  been  written  in 
London :  he  dates  his  book  in  London ;  though  from  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  second  volume  we  should  suppose  him 
still  in  Circassia  ;  more  especially  as  there  is  not  the  sli^test  in- 
timation how  or  where  he  got  out  again.     In  this  paragraph  he 
gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  add  a  third  volume.,  should  the 
two  he  has  published  be  found  deserving  of  public  attention; 
'  when  I  shall  also  transmit  you  the  results  of  my  tour  through 
the  other  Caucasian  provinces,  Mingrelia,  Gourial,  &c.  cm  my  re- 
turn to  Constantinople' — ^implying,  return  from  Circassia.     It  is 
with  difficulty,  therefore,  that  we  can  brii^  ourselves  to  consider 
the  230  pages  of  his  second  volume  as  the  result  of  personal 
observations ;  they  may  possibly  be  correct ;  the  opinions  they 
contain  we  believe  to  be  so;  and  the  delineation  of  character 
may  also  be  sufficiently  accurate,  that  is  to  say,  may  correspond 
with  accounts  previously  given  to  the  public :  but  here,  until  wc 
shall  have  received  some  distinct  information  about  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  we  are  inclined  to  stop.     In  a  word,  we  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  a  strong  suspicion  that  we  have  discovered  in  the 
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work  of  the  Chevalier  de  Taitbout  de  Mar^y  the  text  book 
from  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  composed  his  sermon ;  the  facts  are 
all  or  most  of  them  there^  and  fluency  and  verbosity  may  havW 
supplied  the  rest.  In  excuse  for  this  bit  of  scepticism,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  produce  some  proof. 

Take>  for  instance,  the  quotation  we  have  already  given  from 
Marigny.  respecting  the  sale  of  women,  and  compare  it  with  the 
following  from  Mr.  Spencer — bearing  in  mind  that  the  trade  in 
ladies  had  long  ceased  before  the  arrival  of  the  Grenoese  hakkim — 

^  Owing  to  the  lone  intercourse  maintained  between  the  Circassians 
and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  before  the  Russian  conquest  of  that 
country,  both  people  are  distinguished  by  a  great  similarity  in  their 
customs  and  manners ;  and,  in  common  with  roost  Eastern  people, 
pursue  the  same  system  of  purchasing  their  wives,  and  selling  their 
daughters  to  the  highest  bidders.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  remember  that  a  Circassian  regards  his  own  liberty  as  the 
first  of  all  earthly  blessings ;  yet  a  father  will  sell  his  daughter,  and  a 
brother  his  sister.  However,  this  is  not  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  most  honourable  way  of  providing  for  them ;  and  the  fair 
lady  who  has  spent  her  youth  in  the  hareul  of  a  rkh  Persian  or  Turk, 
on  returning  to  her  native  country,  decked  in  all  l^r  finery,  never  fails 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  her  young  friends  a  desire  to  follow  her 
example ;  consequently,  they  jump  on  board  the  vessel  destined  to 
convey  them,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  home  and  friends,  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  they  were  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  system  of  selling  their  females  to  strangers  has  probably  tended 
to  preserve  in  some  degree  the  civilization  and  refinement  visible  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  as  those  of  the  women  who  return  to  their 
native  land,  after  residing  among  a  people  much  higher  than  their  own 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  bring  wiUi  them  a  degree  of  knowledge  that 
enables  them  to  effect  a  variety  of  improvements  and  ameliorations  in 
the  social  condition  of  their  countrymen,  who  otherwise,  from  their 
secluded  situation,  would  probably,  ere  this,  have  relapsed  into  complete 
barbarism.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  372,  313. 

Maiigny  says,  '  a  Circassian  can  only  see  his  wife  at  night ;  if 
they  should  by  chance  meet  during  the  day,  they  immediately 
retreat  in  opposite  directions'  (p.  85).  Mr.  Spencer  says,  '  a 
married  man  does  not  appear  in  public  with  his  wife ;  neither 
does  he  see  her  during  the  day,  when  it  can  be  avoided*  (vol.  li. 
p.  241).  Marigny,  in  speaking  of  the  language,  says,  '  the  Turks, 
to  give  an  idea  of  this,  relate  that  the  Sultan  had  sent  a  learned 
man  to  travel,  in  order  to  learn  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and 
that  on  his  return,  when  he  told  him  that  he  did  not  know  Cir- 
cassian^ the  learned  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  sack  filled 
with  pebbles,  wUich  he  began  to  shake,  saying  that  it  was  only  in 
this  manner  that  one  could  imitate  the  sounds  of  that  singular 
language."     What  says  Mr.  Spencer  ? — '  One  of  the  Sultans  of 
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Tnrkej  jsedt  a  learned  Turk  ttf  the  Cau6asm  to  leten  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants,  and  teduce  it  to  established  rules.  After 
some  time  be  returned  to  his  master  hopeless  of  success  in  his 
enterprise,  carrying  with  him  a  bag  of  pebbles,  which  he  shodc, 
saying,  that  he  could  give  no  better  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the 
language  spoken  by  that  people*  ^vol.  ii.  214). 

'  The  treaty  of  Yassy  between  tne  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte,'  Mr.  Marigny  observes,  ^established  the 
Kouban  as  the  limits  of  Russia.  This  river  was  formerly  called 
by  the  Greeks  Hypanis,  by  Ptolemy  Vardan,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Khazares,  Oukroughe  and  Varsan ;  the  Tcherkesses  give  it 
the  name  of  Psi-Skhe,  which  signifies  old  water.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  Caucasus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elbrooz.'  Thus  writes 
Mr.  Spencer : — ^  The  Kouban  is  here  very  broad  and  rapid ;  the 
Tartars  call  it  the  "  great  water ; "  the  Circassians  Psi-Skhe,  the 
*'old  water;'*  while  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of 
Hypanis;  the  Romans  Vardan;  and  the  Khazars,  Oukrooghe. 
It  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  Elberous ;  and  here  fonns  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  the  country  of  the  confederated 
princes  of  the  Caucasus.'  Mr.  Spencet  should  have  told  us  how 
kn  Englishman  is  tb  pronounce  Psi-Skhe, 

It  is  quite  easy  to  anticipate  the  Sort  of  answer  which  will  be 
given  as  to  various  points  of  cdnciderice  :  our  diffitulty  consists  in 
the  vast  number  of  them — and  this,  unfortunately  for  ourselves, 
for  our  readei"S,  but  most  of  all  for  M.  de  Marigny,  we  could  not 
show  without  transcribing  the  far  greater  part  of  both  the  books 
on  our  table.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  as  to  which  we 
would  very  fain  have  Mr.  Spencer's  explanation — we  allude  to 
the  short  vocabulary  of  Circassian  words,  which  occurs  in  each  of 
the  two  works.  We  may  be  well  assured  tiiat  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman  will  not  spell  the  words  of  a  foreign  language 
in  the  same  way,  and  particularly  the  words  of  a  language  so  re- 
itiote  from  all  European  ones  as  the  Circassian;  Now  how  stands 
this  vocabulary  6(  a  tongue,  the  sounds  of  which  resemble  those 
of  pebbled  shaken  in  a  bag  ? 

Spencer,  Marigny. 

B  .  Oughoundjoughoune 
.  Chkhatsi 
.  Tchekhghene 
.  £up-khouambe 
.  Tchaoukhe 
.  Bjunu 
.  Skhoupza 
.  Ts-khouenke 
.  0-sou-khapchi 
•  Ptchtfriaghase,  &c.  &c  &c 


Nails    . 
Hair     .     , 

•      .  Oughoundjougl 
.  Chkhatsi   .      . 

Coverlet     , 
Fingers 
Bread   . 

.     .  Tchtfkhgh«{ne 

.  £up-khouambe 
.     .  Tchaoukhe      . 

Onions 
Plums  .      , 
Geese    . 

.  Bjunu        .     . 

,  Skhoupza 

.  Ts-khouenke  . 

Clouds 
Shut  the  do( 

.  Osoukhapchi 
[)r   .  Ptcht^riaghasd 
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If  Mr«  Spencer  copied  these  words  from  Mar^y^  wSl  he  please 
to  say  why  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  obUgatioii?  If  he  did 
BCft,  will  he  explain  the  vast  difference  which  the  vocables  of  ori- 
ental tongues  in  general  exhibit,  as  put  into  roman  letters  by 
Englishmra  on  the  one  hand^  by  Frenchmen  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Spencer  says, '  the  map  of  the  Black  Sea  has  been  arranged 
after  the  most  approved  charts  published  by  the  Russian  Admi- 
nitf :  it  will  be  found  to  contain  some  valuable  additions,  gleaned 
during  my  voyage  round  that  sea,  and  my  excursions  throu^  the 
ittteriof  of  the  Caucasus.'  There  is  nothing  hke  putting  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter ;  but  Mr.  Spencer  draws  largely  on  the  igno- 
ravioe  or  credulity  of  his  readers,  if  he  thinks  tlmt  this  greasy  and 
illegible  piece  of  holography,  which  affects  to  be  a  map  of  the 
Caucasus,  can  pass  current  with  any  one  that  has  seen  Arrow- 
flmith*s  map  of  that  country  which,  though  none  of  the  best,  is  the 
only  one  we  know  of  that  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  it.  We  assert 
Sbat  he  has  not  added  a  single  line  nor  a  name,  not  even  the  two 
words,  one  unpronounceable,  gathered  from  his  '  ^^cursions 
through  the  interior  of  the  Caucasus. 

He  has,  however,  green  enough  in  his  first  volume  to  show  the 
jfosttion  and  the  conduct  of  Russia  as  they  relate  to  these  poor 
people,  who  inhabit  die  mountams  and  the  valleys  of  the  Cau- 
casus,— a  people  who  never  offended  them,  except  by  repelling- 
aggresnons — ^who  adc  nothing  from  them  but  to  leave  them  in 
possession  of  their  humble  dwellings,  and  that  friendly  nations 
may  be  permitted  to  bring  them  a  little  salt,  a  necessary  of 
life  to  them  and  to  their  cattle.  Yet  this  overbearing  and  grasp- 
ing power  has  for  years  continued  to  make  jnrar  upon  them^ 
harassed  them  in  every  possible  way,  sacrificed  many  thousands 
of  its  own  troops  in  the  vain  attempt  of  subduing  them,  and 
finally  has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  seizing  on  their  little 
bays  and  harbours  on  the  shore  of  the  Emdne,  in  order  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  foreign  nations :  nay>  more ;  finding  that 
with  all  their  gigantic  resources,  these  independent  and  gallant 
mountaineers  are  not  to  be  conquered  by  them,  the  Russians  have 
had  recourse  to  the  mean  and  dastardly,  not  to  say  unjustifiable, 
measure  of  pretending  to  place  the  whole  of  their  coast  in  a  state 
of  blockade ;  and  the  most  shameful  part  of  this  scandalous  busi- 
ness is,  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  look  on  in  apparent  in- 
difference. 

But  ^  recent  seizure  of  a  little  merchant  vessd  belonging  to 
on  Englishman,  laden  with  salt,  on  the  pretence  of  a  breach  of 
blockade,  must  bring  this  question  to  an  issue,  if  England  does 
not  mean  to  forfeit  every  claim  to  that  high  character  which  she 
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bas  for  centimes  maintained  as  the  arbiter  of  maritiiiie  r^ts.  If 
this  wanton  aggression  be  not  redressed  in  some  way  or  other,  let 
us  hear  no  more  of  England  claiming  the  sovereigntj  of  the  seas. 
In  the  first  place,  we  wonld  ask,  does  our  Cabinet  admit  the  Black 
Sea  to  be  a  mare  clatuum,  from  which  English  ships  of  war  and 
English  merchantmen  are  to  be  excluded  at  the  will  and  plea* 
sure  of  Russia?  If  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  and  the 
unlicensed  Vixen  was  properly  seized.  But  though  Russia  pos- 
sesses the  whole  western  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
(most  shamefully  given  up  to  her  by  Austria)  to  Odessa — the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Uie  Crimea — the  sea  of  Azoff  and  its 
shores — and  now  cusumes  the  claim  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Cir- 
cassia — there  is  still  a  small  portion  of  the  east  and  the  west 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore  which 
Russia  herself  admits  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  dominions  of 
Turkey.  It  is  dear  indeed  that  this  renmant  will  be  seized  by 
the  gripe  of  the  northern  autocrat  the  moment  he  can  contrive  to 
fix  a  decent  quarrel  on  the  Sultan :  yes,  and  from  that  moment, 
not  Trebizond  alone  will  be  hermetically  sealed  against  British 
commerce,  which  passes  through  it  to  Persia,  but  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosphorus  also.  Then  indeed  will  the  Euxine  beoome  a 
complete  mare  clausum,  and  then  will  England  be  called  on  to 
act,  or  be  for  ever  degraded. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Russia  claims  the  whole  of  the  Cau- 
casian territories  which  she  had  not  before,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople.  We  know,  too,  that  a  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  very  much  resembles  the  meeting  of  Gil  Bias  and  the 
armed  b^^r :  that  of  Adrianople  was  not  only  made  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  but  was  negotiated  in  fraud.  Russia  knew  that 
Turkey  had  never  possessed  a  foot  of  ground  in  Circassia  beyond 
a  commercial  fortress  on  sufferance  at  Anapa ;  yet  by  the  4th 
Article  of  that  treaty  she  makes  Turkey  acknowledge  her  rigbt 
to  Georgia,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  Gouriel,  '  et  plusieurs  andfe» 
produces  du  Caucase : '  and  the  same  article  further  says,  '  Turkey 
assigns  in  perpetuity  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kouban  to  the  port  of  St.  Nicholas  indusive.* 
The  daim  of  Russia,  therefore,  to  this  coast  is  on  a  par  with  thst 
of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  who  is  in  law  considered  as  great  a 
villaiii  as  the  thief. 

We  cannot  imagine  what  other  advantage  Russia  can  figure  to 
herself,  from  the  subjugation  of  Circassia,  than  that  of  adding  so 
much  to  the  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  Circassians 
can. be  of  litde  or  no  use  in  supplying  the  coffers  of  the  treasuiy, 
or  assisting  the  ulterior  projects  of  this  ambitious  power.    The 
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possession  of  this  mountainous  territory  will  not  aid  her  in  the 
passage  of  troops  for  overrunning  Persia,  though  Trebizond 
would.  She  has  already  possession  of  the  lines  of  the  Kouban 
and  the  Terek  in  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  of  Mingrelia, 
Imeritia,  and  Georgia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
Circassia  will  never  consent  to  swell  her  ranks ;  their  hatred  is  so 
deep-rooted,  that  they  would  sooner  cut  the  throat  of  a  Russian 
soldier  than  march  by  his  side.  Wh^t  other  object  then  can 
Russia  have  but  that  of  graduaUy  shutting  up  herself  in  the  basin 
of  the  Euzine,  where  she  may  cany  on  her  projects  of  aggran- 
dizement unobserved  and  unknown  ?  But  will  the  civilized  world 
submit  to  this  ?  will  it  not  speedily  be  demanded  of  this  northern 
autocrat — ^will  not  some  one  power,  or  a  combination  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  have  spirit  enough  to  demand  of  him,  Qnousque 
tandem? 

It  is  not  the  mere  conquest  of  a  handful  of  brave  mountaineers 
that  we  are  to  look  to,  though  that  is  iniquitous  enough,  but 
it  is  the  insolence  of  the  system  that  is  suffered  to  go  michecked 
and  unpunished ;  it  is  the  national  robbery,  the  war  against  inde- 
pendence, that  Europe  ought  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  sup-* 
pressing. 

In  the  meantime  Russia  has  once  more  let  loose  her  hordes 
upon  these  brave  mountaineers ;  but  by  the  last  accounts,  so  far 
from  making  any  impression  on  them,  they  have  been  shamefully 
beaten  and  driven  back  to  the  coast,  where  they  are  dying  in 
thousands.  Honour  to  the  Circassians !  and  may  they  hold  out 
until  the  spirit  of  England  and  all  chivalrous  Europe  is  at  length 
roused  in  behalf  of  justice ! 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Nuovo  Galateo,  di  Mehhwre  Gioja,  Autore  del 
Trattato  del  Merito  e  delle  Recompense.  Quarta  Edizione 
Milanese.     Milano.     1827. 

2.  Die  Eegel  ma  Hoflichkeit,  ij-c.     Wien.     1832. 

3.  Code  Civil,  Manuel  Complet  de  la  Poliiesse,  du  Ton,  des 
Manieres  de  la  Bonne  Compagnie,  Sec.     Paris.     1832. 

4.  VArt  de  Briller  en  Sodete,  ou  Manuel  de  V Homme  du  Monde y 
S^c.  <^c.  Par  P.  C.  et  A.  L.  R.,  Membresde  la  Societe  Roy- 
ale  Academique  des  Sciences,  et  de  plusieurs  Societes  litte- 
raires.     Sme  Edition.     Paris.     1829- 

5.  The  Laws  of  Etiquette^  or  Short  Rules  and  Reflections  for 
Conduct  in  Society.  By  a  Gentleman.  A  New  Edition. 
Philadelphia.     1836. 

6.  Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of  Society ;  with  a  Glance 
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at  Bad  tidbUi.    By  Ayuy^is.    Elevehth  Edition.     London. 
1837. 

7.  Instrmtiom  in  Etiquette,  ^,  Sire,     By  James  Pitt,  Professor 
of  Dancing  and  Fencing.     Fourth  Edition.     London.     1836. 

8.  The  PhUo^ophy  of  Manner,  ^-c.  ^.   By  A2TEI02.     Glas- 
■   gow.     1837. 

9.  The  Science  of  Etiquette.  By  ASTEI02.   Twentieth  Thou- 
sand.    Glasgow.     1837. 

10.  The  True  Science  of  Etiquette.    By  — — .    Glasgow.    1836. 

11.  The  Book  of  Etiquette;  or  the  WhdeAft  of  PbHteness,  S^e, 
By  a  Gentleman.     Seventh  Edition.     London.     1837. 

12.  Chesterfield  Modernized;  or  the  Book  of  OentiHfyy  and^ 
Why  and  Because  of  Polite  Society,  By  a  Member  of  the 
Beef-steak  Club.     Sixth  Edition.     London.     1837. 

13.  Kidds  Practicdl  Hints  on  Etiquette,  Sjrc.  Sfc,  London. 
1837. 

14.  The  Book  of  Fashion,  By  an  Exclusive.  New  Edition. 
London.     1837. 

15.  The  Book  of  Refinement,  SfC,    New  Edition.    London.   1837. 

16.  The  Pocket-Book  of  Etiquette  and  Vade  Mecum  of  the  Ob- 
servances of  Society.     Liverpool.     1837. 

'  TN  China/  says  the  Abbe  de  Marcy,  'the  government  has 
•*-  always  made  it  an  object  to  maintain,  not  only  at  court  and 
amongst  the  great,  but  amongst  the  people  at  large,  a  certain 
habit  of  j)oliteness  and  courtesy.  The  Chinese  have  an  infinity  of 
books  on  this  subject.  One  of  these  treatises  contains  more  than 
3000  articles.  In  it  everything  is  prescribed  with  the  greatest 
minuteness ;  the  manner  of  saluting,  of  paying  visits,  of  making 
presents,  of  writing  letters,  of  giving  entertainments,  &c.  These 
usages  have  the  force  of  law;  no  one  dares  to  infringe ^ them. 
There  is  a  particular  tribunal  at  Pekin,  one  of  whose  principal 
functions  is  to  watch  over  all  these  observances.' 

Judging  from  the  heap  of  publications  on  our  table,  and  the 
numerous  editions  they  are  stated  (we  believe  without  much 
exaggeration)  to  have  gone  through,  it  would  seem  that  the  prin- 
cipal European  nations,  as  well  as  America,  are  in  a  ftdr  way  to 
rival  China  in  this  peculiar  department  of  letters  and  legislation; 
nor  can  we  delay,  without  a  glaring  dereliction  of  duty,  to  notice 
a  class  of  productions  which  are  really  exercising  a  widely-spread 
and  by  no  means  beneficial  influence  on  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country.  It  was  a  bad  sign  for  these  when  the  manufacture 
of  fashionable  novels  grew  into  a  trade,  and  it  became  worth  a 
publisher's  while  to  offer  a  woman  of  title  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  for  liberty  to  prefix  her  name  to  a  book,  compiled  with  the 
aid  of  butlers  and  lady's-maids  in  the  back  recesses  of  bis  shop 
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-*— befcatise  the  demand  fbt  this  sort  of  trasTi  betolcebed  an  unwor- 
thy and  degrading  eagerness  on  the  part  of  a  large  part  of  thd 
Communitj  to  learn  how  lords  and  ladies  ate,  drank,  dressed,  attd 
coquetted,  and  cull  maxims  of  taste  and  gentility  from  the  tawdry 
slipslop,  made  up  of  bad  English  and  worse  French,  which  passes 
crurrent  for  the  conversation  of  the  aristocracy  : — 

*  Oh !  Radcliffe,  thou  once  wert  the  charmet 
Of  girls  who  sat  reading  all  night ; 
Thy  heroes  were  striplings  in  annpur, 
Thy  heroines  damsels  in  white — 
But  past  are  thy  terrible  touches, 
Our  lips  in  derision  we  curl. 
Unless  we  are  told  how  a  Duchess 
CouTersed  with  her  cousin  the  Earl. 

*  Haut  Ton  finds  her  privacy  broken. 

We  trace  all  her  ins  and  her  outs  ; 

The  very  small  talk  that  is  spoken 

By  very  great  people  at  routs. 

At  Tenby  Miss  jinks  asks  the  loan  of 

The  booK  from  the  innkeeper's  wife ; 

And  she  reads  till  she  dreams  she  is  one  of 

The  leaders  of  elegant  life.'  * 
But  it  is  a  still  worse  sign,  and  one  well  meriting  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Speculative,  when  these  absurdities  come  to  be 
framed  into  systems,  and  whole  codes  of  regulations  drawn  up  by 
artists,  captains  in  the  militia,  stock-brokers,  and  dancing-masters, 
are  '  set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote '  by  the  wives, 
sons  and  daughters  of  half  the  minor  gentry  and  tradespeople  in 
the  land. 

The  French  work,  which  stands  third  upon  our  list,  has  evi- 
dently suggested  the  best  of  those  that  stand  after  it ;  and  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised  to  find  a  mania  of  the  kind  originating  in  a 
country  where  society  presents  one  great  hotbed  of  vanity,  and  the 
master  all -pervading  passion  is  to  pass  for  something  greater  than 
you  are,  or,  coute  qui  coute,  make  people  stare  and  talk  about  you. 
Whole  scenes  of  Balzac's  novels  are  occupied  with  the  strug- 
gles of  some  poor  devil,  author  or  artist,  to  support  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  fashion  on  an  income  which  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  find  a  member  of  White's  in  gloves ;  and  a  recent  writer  on 
f  ranee,  belonging  to  the  liberal  school  of  politics,  relates  as  an 
illustration  of  the  national  character,  that  not  long  since  a  notary's 
clerk  killed  himself  avowedly,  because,  having  duly  calculated 

*  Song,  by  Mr.  Hnyiies  Baylejr ;  one  of  the  very  best  comic  song  writers  of  the 
day — uo  slight  praise,  with  Mrs.  Blackwood,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Praed, 
Mr.  Fitxgeraia,  Kofessor  Cheape^  Mr.  James  Smith,  Mr.  Hallett,  BIr;  HoOd,  Mr. 
hav^i  ftc  &c.  as  competitors. 
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and  considered^  be  did  not  think  it  powible  for  him  to  be  so  great 
a  man  as  Napoleon.  America  is  entitled  to  walk  first  amongst 
the  imitators^  or  rather  plagiarists^  for  a  large  portiim  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphian  code  of  manners  is  Uterally  translated  from  the  French. 
And  this,  again,  was  natural  enough ;  for  a  parvenu  people  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  parvenu  individual,  and  there  is  not  a 
country  in  the  world  where  social  distinctions  are  more  minute 
and  vexatious,  or  precedence  more  rigidly  enforced,  than  America, 
the  very  keystone  of  whose  institutions  is  equaUty.  As  for  our 
brethren  in  the  north,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  motive 
for  their  rivalry ;  for  of  all  the  two-legged  animals  that  Nature 
in  her  wisdom  has  incapacitated  by  hardness,  uncouthness,  and  a 
total  want  of  pliability  in  limb  and  feature  for  the  drawing-room, 
we  know  none  more  radically  unfit  than  a  canny  Scotchman  finom 
one  of  the  great  trading  emporiums — 

^  Every  point  of  national  character  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to  take  on  them  a  personage  which 
is  assumed  with  so  much  facility  by  their  brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints. 
Their  pride  heads  them  back  at  one  turn,  their  poverty  at  another,  their 
pedantry  at  a  third,  their  mauvaise  honte  at  a  fourth;  and  with  so 
many  obstacles  to  make  them  bolt  off  the  course,  it  is  positively  impos- 
sible they  should  win  the  plate.  No,  Harry,  it  is  the  grave  folk  in  Old 
England  who  have  to  fear  a  Caledonian  mvasion — they  will  make  no 
conquests  in  the  world  of  fashion.' — St.  Ronan^s  Well^  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

So  said  one  who  knew  them  well ;  yet  Glasgow  sends  forth  her 
copies  of  ^The  Science  of  Etiquette,'  and  'The  Philosophy  of 
Manner,*  by  thousands, — without  counting  a  rather  invidiious 
commentary,  on  one  of  them,  in  which  the  author  states  (probably 
the  only  authentic  statement  in  the  publication)  that  he  and  his 
predecessor  having  contemporaneously  assisted  in  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  The  Goat  and  Compasses^  he  conceives  himself 
to  be  equally  entitled  to  authority.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  with  many  valu- 
able suggestions  regarding  manners  and  conducti  in  these  books, 
particularly  in  the  Code  Civil,  the  American  work,  and  the  Hint* 
on  Etiquette  by  kycryosy  whose  claims  to  superior  originality 
have  recently  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Bench. 

The  German  work  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  titles,  formal 
modes  of  address,  and  ceremonial  observances  practised  in  the 
petty  courts  of  Germany,  where  the  technicalities  of  etiquette 
are  honoured  with  a  minute  attention  which  would  go  far  towards 
justifying  the  sarcasm  of  Kotzebue : — 

*  My  unde,  the  court-marshal  (says  Edward,  in  Die  Komodiantin 
aus  Liebe)  is  an  author.  He  has  written  a  large  volume  on  the  shoulder- 
straps  of  pages,  and  another  on  the  art  of  arranging  card-tables.    He  is 
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now  occupied  on  his  grand  work,  in  eight  volumes  and  340  chaptere,  on 
etiquette.  One  of  the  chapters  contains  excellent  rules  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  should  hehave  towards  the  prince's  pointers.' 
Unfortunately  no  copy  of  this  Court-marshal^s  performance  i»  dis- 
coverable, and  little  is  to  be  culled  from  the  Regel  von  HoftkJikeit 
of  the  slighteiBt  interest  or  utility  out  of  Germany.  The  Italian 
work  of  Gioja  belongs  to  a  dififerent  class^  and  we  hardly  feel  jus- 
tified in  mentioning  it  in  company  with  such  light  and  superficial 
productions  as  the  above.  The  Nuovo  Galateo,  in  shorty  is  a  grave 
philosophic  treatise  on  the  principles  of  politeness,  applicable  to 
all  ages  and  countries  alike.  The  author  is  obviously  a  man  of 
learning,  sense,  and  refinement,  tolerably  well  qualified  by  pre- 
vious habits  and  associations  for  the  task;*  and  in  Italy  his 
work  enjoys  a  prescriptive  reputation^  in  its  own  peculiar  walk, 
litde  inferior  to  that  of  Blackstone  on  English  law  or  Quintilian 
on  Rhetoric.  A  critical  examination  of  it,  however,  would  lead  us 
far  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article,  which  is  simply  to  show 
by  specimens,  interspersed  with  some  few  comments,  the  general 
character  and  tendency  of  the  instructions  so  bountifully  supplied 
for  those  who  are  smitten  with  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
the  ambition  of  succeeding  in  the  drawing-room;  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  contrast  the  varieties  of  national  character  the  respective 
systems  present. 

We  shall  b^in  by  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
qualifications  (glanced  at  in  a  late  Number)  essential  to  success 
in  society,  destitute  of  which  it  were  useless  for  man  or  woman  to 
commence  the  study  of  etiquette,  as  the  chances  would  be  exceed- 
ingly small  of  their  ever  witnessing  the  practical  results  of  their  lu- 
cubrations. The  enumeration  will  not  be  very  startling ;  but  even 
should  it  have  the  effect  of  driving  any  considerable  portion  of 
aspirants  to  despair,  we  cannot  say  that  the  recollection  of  the 
pain  inflicted  in  this  manner  will  sit  very  heavy  upon  our  pen. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  it  takes  three  generations  to  make 
a  gentleman.  The  rationale  of  this  saying  must  be  that  some 
portion  of  the  founder  of  a  family's  vulgarity  will  probably  de- 
scend to  his  more  immediate  descendants  who  are  brought  up 

*  M.  Gioja  if  the  author  of  two  other  works  of  reputation,  FUotophia  delta  Staiit- 
/ieo,  and  Nuovo  ProMpetto  deUe  ScHemze  EcoHomiche,  Mr.  Babbage  (one  of  the  few 
who  can  ofibrd  to  be  strictly  jnst  in  such  matters)  acknowledges  that  his  theory  of 
the  Division  of  Labour  haid  been  anticipated  by  M.  Gioja.  See  the  Economy  of 
Mockinertf  amd  Afanu/acturet,  p.  176,  and  Preface,  p.  iv.  M.  Gioja's  remarks  on 
Kngland  must  be  read  with  many  g^ins  of  allowance,  as  he  was  formerly  eo||;aged 
by  Napoleon  to  write  a  book  against  us,  and  the  information  supplied  to  him  for 
that  purpose  appears  to  constitute  the  sum  total  of  hi>i  knowledge  of  our  manners. 
We  are  informed  that  an  English  translation  of  the  Nucvo  Gaiateo  is  about  to 
appear. 
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with  him ;  aad  it  Lb  undeniably  sn  advantage  tQ  be  a  member  of 
a  family  which  has  been  long  enough  in  the  class  of  geotiy  to 
have  adopted  their  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  in  every  respect. 
Birth  may  also  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  manners  in  a 
way  suggested  by  a  popular  novelist,  who  makes  two  of  his  cha- 
racters discuss  the  questicm,  whether  illegitimacy  presents  an  in- 
superable bar  to  a  man's  being  perfectly  a  gentleman.     Tbey 
decide  that  it  does  not,  provided  the  individual  has  self-respect 
and  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  subdue  any  consdou^neas  of  in- 
feriority, which  would  be  fatal  to  that  ease  and  independence  of 
demeanour  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  character.     The 
same  train  of  reasoning  obviously  applies  to  low  birth  or  low  con- 
nexions.    Spirits  of  the  higher  order  experience  no  sense  of  de- 
gradation on  this  account,  and  when  they  themselves  have  once 
fairly  ceased  to  think  or  care  about  it,  the  circumstance  drops  out  of 
notice  and  speedily  comes  to  be  forgotten  or  disregarded  by  the 
world.     But  others  are  blunted  by  the  reflection  eternally^  and 
thereby  contract  a  manner  alternating  between  pride  and  humility, 
the  very  worst    it  is   possible  to  have.     On   the  other   hand, 
pride  of  birth  will  often  lead  a  man  to  err  on  the  side  of  stateli- 
ness,  and  so  militate  against  blandiK^ss  and  courtesy.     One  of  tW 
strongest  examples  that  can  well  Iw  ^ivLni  is  the  late  Mr.  HuJ- 
dlestone,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  believeJ 
himself  to  be  lineally  descended  from   Athelstane,  and  air)**?' 
quently  entitled  to  take  precedence  nf  all,  including  the  proudeit 
nobles,  who  did  not  equally  partake  of  the  bUjod- royal  of  the  hep* 
tarchy.     Some  of  this  excellent  person's  etiilenccs  bore  a  stioi^ 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scotchman  who,  in  proof  of  his  01*71 
descent  from  the  Admirable  Creigblon,  was  wont  to  produce  nti 
ancient  shirt  marked  A,  C  in  the  triil,  preserved,  he  said,  as  ao 
heir-loom  by  the  family;  but  Mr.  i  [uddlestone*s  pedigree  mm 
admitted,  and  Huddleatone  dllowed  to  be  jui  uiuleniable  cornrpticm 
of  Athelstane  by  many  of  the  most  clislinguished  amateur -readcrt 
of  Gwyllim;  amongst  others,  by  tht^  Inte  Duke  of  Norfolk,  wbu 
was  sufficiently  tenacious  on  such  points.     These  two  originaU 
often  met  over  a  bottle  to  discuss  the  respecti%'e  pretenskw^  of 
their  pedigrees,  and  on  one  of  these  ficeasions^  when  Mr,  Had- 
dlestone  was  dining  with  the  Duke,  the  tliscussion  was  pitdoiig<tNl 
till  the  descendant  of  the  Saxon  king!^  fairly  rolled  from  his  chair 
upon  the  floor.      One  of  the  younufer   members  of  the  familif 
hastened,  by  the  Duke's  desire,  to  re  establish  him,  but  hesturditj 
repelled  the  proffered  hand  of  the  cadet — '  Never/  he  hiccuped 
out,  'shall  it  be  said  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Huddlestone 
was  lifted  from  the  ground  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Howard.'     '  Well,  then,  my  good  old  friend/  said  the  guwl* 
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«atiur6d  DvifBt '  I  must  try  wh^l  I  cw  |do  for  you  my^flil'.  Tliie 
head  of  the  house  of  Howard  is  too  drunk  to  pick  up  the  b^ad 
of  the  hou9e  of  Huddlestmie^  bul  he  will  lie  down  beside  him 
with  all  the  jdieasure  in  the  world  \  fyo  saying  the  Duke  also  took 
his  place  upon  the  floor.  The  ocmduding  part  of  this  anecdote 
has  been  plagiarised  and  appUed  to  other  people^  but  the  aur 
thentidty  of  our  version  may  be  relied  upon. 

In  France^  with  the  excepticHi  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germadn 
circle  where  alone  the  old  French  politeness  and  courtesy  survive, 
the  {M'gudice  (as  they  term  it)  of  birth  is  professedly  despised ;  but  it 
is  notwithstanding  amusing  to  marie  the  sensation  excited  by  an 
old  historic  name  at  a  Chauss^e  d'Antin  ball,  and  the  eagerness 
shown  by  the  ultra-liberals  to  assume  the  distinctive  token  of  no- 
biUty.  B^ranger,  or  De  Beranger,  (for  at  this  moment  we  know 
not  what  to  call  him^)  has  written  a  lively  song  by  way  of  apology 
for  the  de  which  one  fine  morning  was  discovered  before  his 
name — 

*  H^  quoi!  j'apprends.quePon  critique 
Le  de  que  pec^de  mon  nom,' — 

but  he  has  forgotten  to  explain  how  it  got  there,  and  the  refrain 
or  burthen^  *  Je  mis  vUain,  et  ires  vilairiM  does  not  come  quite  trip- 
piiyly  off. 

in  the  German  capitals  the  best  society  is  essentially  aristo- 
cratic^ but  the  faciUty  with  which  letters  of  nobility  are  granted 
goes  far  towards  obviating  the  worst  evils  of  exdusiveness.  In 
Vienna,  however,  a  parvenu  would  never  dream  of  competing 
with  the  genuine  nobles,  and  a  Brummell  would  be  an  absolute 
impossibility.  Amongst  the  native  Italians,  society  can  hardly 
ever  present  itself  as  an  object  of  ambition  or  a  field  for  the 
gratification  of  vanity;  each  order  (except  in  Lombardy,  where 
there  is  some  approach  to  amalgamation)  pays  and  receives  visits 
within  itself,  whilst  a  spirit  of  languor  and  depression  seems  to 
weigh  upon  the  whole.  In  fact,  it  is  so  entirely  anomalous  that 
no  general  conclusions  are  deducible —  • 

*  Their  moral  is  not  your  moral,  their  life  is  not  your  life,  you  would 
not  understand  it;  it  is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  German,  which 
you  would  all  understand.  The  conventual  education,  the  cavalier  ser- 
vitude, the  habits  of  thought  and  living,  are  so  entirely  different,  and 
the  difference  becomes  so  much  more  striking  the  more  you  live  inti- 
mately with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  a 
people  who  are  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in  their  cha- 
racters and  buffoons  in  their  amusements,  capahle  of  impressions  and 
passions  which  are  at  once  sudden  and  durable  (what  you  find  in  no 
other  nation),  and  who  actually  have  no  society  (what  we  would  call 
«o),  as  you  may  see  by  their  comedies, — they  have  no  real  comedy,  not 
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even  in  Goldoni,  and  that  is  because  they  have  no  society  to  draw  it 
from:* 

A  notion,  precise  enough  for  our  present  pnrposfe,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  American  society,  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
just  and  sensible  remarks,  which  we  quote  from  the  Preface  to 
the  Philadelphian  book  on  etiquette : — 
.  *  In  point  of  fact,  we  think  that  there  is  more  exclusiveneas  in  the 
society  of  this  country,  than  there  is  in  that  even  of  England,  fer  more 
than  there  is  in  France.  There  heina  there  less  danger  of  permanent 
disarrangement  or  conjusion  of  ranks  by  the  occasional  admission  ^f 
low-born  aspirants^  there  does  not  exist  the  same  fiecessity  for  a 
jealous  guarding  of  the  barriers  as  there  does  here.  The  distinction  of 
classes,  also,  after  the  first  or  second,  is  actually  more  clearly  d^ned, 
and  more  rigidly  observed  in  America,  than  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
Persons  unaccustomed  to  look  searchingly  at  these  matters,  may  be  surr 
prised  to  hear  it ;  but  we  know  from  observation,  that  there  are  among 
the  respectable,  in  any  city  of  the  United  States,  at  least  ten  distinct 
ranks.  We  cannot,  of  course,  here  point  them  out,  because  we  could 
not  do  it  without  mentioning  names. 

*  Every  man  is  naturally  desirous  of  finding  entrance  into  the  best 
society  of  his  country,  and  it  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  importance 
to  ascertain  what  qualifications  are  demanded  for  admittance. 

*  A  writer,  who  is  popularly  unpopular,  has  remarked,  that  the  test  of 
standing  in  Boston  is  literary  eminence;  in  New  York,  wealthy  and  in 
Philadelphia,  purity  of  blooa. 

*  To  this  remark  we  can  only  oppose  our  opinion,  that  none  of  these 
are  indispensable,  and  none  of  them  sufficient  The  society  of  diis 
country,  unlike  that  of  England,  does  not  court  literary  talent.  We 
have  cases  in  our  recollection  which  prove  the  remark,  in  relation  to 
the  highest  ranks,  even  of  Boston.  Wealth  has  no  pretensions  to  be 
the  standard  anywhere.  In  New  York,  the  Liverpool  of  America* 
although  the  rich  may  make  greater  display,  and  bruity  yet  all  of  the 
merely  rich  will  find  that  there  does  exist  a  small  and  unchanging 
circle,  whether  above  or  below  them  "  it  is  not  ours  to  say,**  yet  com- 
pletely apart  from  them,  into  which  they  would  rejoice  to  find  entrance, 
and  from  which  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  emigrants. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  accomplishments  necessary  to  render  one 
capable  of  reaching  the  highest  platform  of  social  emmence — and  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  clearly  what  they  are — ^there  is  one  thing,  and  one 
alone,  which  will  enable  any  man  to  retain  his  station  there,  and  that  is, 
aood  breeding.  Without  it  we  believe  that  literature,  wealth,  and  even 
blood,  will  be  unsuccessfiil.  By  it,  if  it  co-exist  with  a  certain  capacity 
of  affording  pleasure  by  conversation,  any  one,  we  imagine,  could 
frequent  the  very  best  society  in  every  city  of  America,  and  perhaps  the 
very  best  alone.' 

The  next  consideration  is  the  amount  of  fortune  it  is  necessary  . 

*  See  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron,  quoted  iu  a  note  to  Beppo,  in  the  last  editions 
of  his  works, 
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for  the  aspirant  to  possess.  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  used  to  say  that 
it  was  impossible  to  live  like  a  gentleman  in  England  under  focty 
thousand  a  year ;  and  Mr.  Brummell  told  a  lady  who  asked  him 
how  much  she  oij^ht  to  allow  her  son  for  dress,  that  it  might  be 
done  for  SOOL  a  year,  vnth  strict  economy,  Mr.  Senior,  in  an 
excellent  Essay  on  Political  Economy  recently  published  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  states  that  a  carriage  for  a  woman 
of  fashion  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
we  presume  he  would  be  equally  imperative  in  demanding  a 
rabnolet  for  a  man.  In  France,  accordmg  to  the  most  competent 
authorities,  a  man  may  succeed  in  the  only  quarter  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  these  codifiers,  success  is  really  worth  having, 
without  a  sixpence  of  regular  income : — 

*  Mais  notre  masse  de  deux  millions  de  ctnibataires  n'a  pas  besoin  de 
cinq  sous  de  rente  pour  faire  Pamour ; 

'  Mais  il  suffit  k  un  homme  d'avoir  bon  pied,  bon  oeil,  pour  dt^crocher 
le  portrait  d'un  mari ; 

*  Mais  il  n'est  pas  necessaire  qu'il  ait  une  jolie  figure,  ni  m^me  qu*il 
floitbien  fait; 

*  Mais  pourvu  qu*un  homme  ait  de  I'esprit,  une  figure  distingu^e  et 
de  Pentregent,  les  femmes  ne  lui  demandent  jamais  d'oii  il  sort ; 

'  Mais  un  habit  dd  k  Staub,  une  paire  de  gants  prise  chez  Walker, 
dcs  bottes  ^egantes  qu'Evrat  tremble  d*avoir  foumies,  une  cravate  bien 
noaee,  sufGbent  k  un  homme  pour  devenir  le  roi  d'un  salon.'* 

As  we  are  not  informed  how  the  coat  from  Staub,  the  gloves 
from  Walker,  and  the  boots  from  E\Tat  are  to  be  paid  for,  and 
Parisian  tradesmen  are  by  no  means  fond  of  giving  credit,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  debutant  is  expected  tp  commence  like  the  hero,  in 
Le  Pete  Ooriot,  who  robs  Ins  mother  and  sisters  of  their  little 
savings  to  make  a  start. 

The  same  author  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  aphorisms  with  the  view 
of  fixing  what  women  are  entitled  to  rank  as  honnete,  i,  e.  entitled 
to  be  objects  of  consideration  in  society.  We  shall  quote  these 
entire  as  affording  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  manners  in 
France : 

*  Qu'est-ce  done  alors  qu'une  femme  honn^te?  Cette  matiere  touchc 
de  trop  pres  la  vanittS  des  femmes,  celle  de  leurs  amans,  et  m^me  celle 
d'un  mari,  pour  que  nous  n'^tablissions  pas  ici  des  regies  gentfrales, 
rttultat  d'une  longue  observation.  Notre  million  de  t^tes  privil(;gites 
repr^aente  une  masse  d'l^ligibles  au  titre  glorieux  de  femme  honn^te ; 
mais  toutes  ne  sont  pas  ^ues.  Les  principes  de  cette  Section  se  trouvent 
dans  lea  axicnnes  suivans  ' 

*  Phf99oSogU  du  Manage,  wt  Mcdiiationt  de  PkUotophie  Ecleetique,  ntr  Le  Bonkettr 
H  ie  Malkemr  Omjwfot,  par  De  BaJzac,  1834,  p.  76 ;  a  book  indicating  (as  the  above 
cstncts  may  lead  the  reader  to  luspect)  Uie  most  lamentable  and  opparently  increa»- 
ia^  corruption  ia  Furitian  tociftj. 

VOL.  LIX.   NO.  CXVIII.  2  E  *  ApHORISMES. 
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*  Aphorismbb. 

*  1.  Une  femmc  honnftte  est  essenticllement  marine. 

*  2.  Une  femme  honn^te  a  moins  de  quarante  ans. 

*  3.  Une  femme  marine,  dont  on  achate  les  favetin,  n'est  pa»  une 
femme  honn^te. 

*  4.  Une  femme  mari^  qui  a  une  voiture  k  elle  est  une  femme 
honn^tei 

*  5.  Une  femme  qui  fait  la  cuisine  dans  son  manage  n'est  pas  one 
femme  honn^te. 

'  6.  Quand  un  homme  a  gagne  vingt  mille  livres  de  rente,  sii  femmc 
est  une  femme  honn^te,  quel  que  soil  le  genre  de  commerce  aiiquel  U  a 
d^  sa  fortune, 

*  7.  Une  femme  qui  dit  une  lettre  d*Muinge  pour  lettre  de  change, 
souyer  pour  Soulier,  pierre  de  lierre  pour  pierre  de  licds^  q\ii  dit  d*un 
homme :  "  Est-il  farce,  monsieur  un  tel !  '*  ne  pent  jamais  ^tre  tme 
femme  honn^te,  quelle  que  soit  sa  fortune. 

^  8.  Une  femme  honn^te  doit  ayoir  une  existence  ptk^uniaire  qui  per- 
mette  k  son  amantde  penser  qu'elle  ne  lui  sera  jamais  k  charge  d'aocune 
mani^re. 

'  9.  Une  femme  log^  au  troisi^me  tJtage  (les  rues  de  RiToli  ct  de 
Castiglione  exceptffes),  n'est  pas  ime  femme  honn^te. 

'  10.  La  femme  d'un  banquier  est  toujours  ime  femme  bonnte; 
mais  une  femme  assise  dans  un  comptoir  ne  pent  I'^tre  qu'autant  que 
son  mari  fait  un  commerce  tr^s  ^tendu,  et  qu'elle  ne  loge  pas  aa-de»us 
de  la  boutique. 

Ml.  La  nifece,  non  maritk,  d'un  evfeque,  et  quand  elle  demeure  chez 
lui,  pent  passer  pour  une  femme  honnete,  parce-que  si  elle  a  une  in- 
trigue, elle  est  oblig^  de  tromper  son  oncle. 

'  12.  Une  femme  honnete  est  celle  que  Pon  craint  de  compromettre. 

*  13.  La  femme  d'un  artiste  est  toujours  une  femme  honnet«. 


*  En  appliquant  ces  principes,  un  homme  du  dc^partemcmt  de  Vhi^ 
d^che  pent  rt^soudre  toutes  les  difficultt^  qui  se  pr^enteront  dsns  cette 
mati^re. 

^  Pour  qu'une  femme  ne  fasse  pas  elle-m^me  sa  cuisine,  ait  re^u  une 
brillante  (Education,  ait  le  sentiment  de  la  coquetterie,  ait  le  droit  de 
passer  des  heures  enti^res  dans  un  boudoir,  couchee  sur  un  divan,  et 
vive  de  la  vie  de  I'&me,  il  lui  faut  au  mains  un  revenu  de  mille  kcus 
en  province^  ou  de  six  mille  francs  d  Paris.* — ^pp.  64-67. 

From  this  and  other  works  of  the  kind^  as  well  as  from  actual 
observation,  we  collect  that  (out  of  the  very  highest  and  most  ex- 
clusive circle  in  France)  no  trades  or  professions  are  r^^ded  as 
non  comme  ilfaut,  provided  only  they  supply  incomes  sufficient  far 
cachemeres^  opera  boxes^  and  truffled  turkeys.  In  the  Mariage 
de  Raison,  for  example^  an  exchange  agent  or  stock-broker  is 
reckoned  a  good  match  for  a  young  lady  of  fortune  and  family. 
It  is  clearly  otherwise  amongst  us.  The  first  class  of  milUotmrm 
rise  superior  to  rules  ;   but^  generally  apeaking,  a  calling  of  aoj 
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iort  it  against  a  man^  with  the  exception  df  the  aristocratic  pro* 
fetiiont,  and  even  these  had  better  be  avoided^  for  we  incline  to 
think  that  gentlemen,  par  eminence,  should  resemble  Voltaire'* 
trees,  who,  when  a  visitor  was  complimenting  him  on  their  loddng 
so  fine  and  flomishing,  replied — 'they  ought,  for  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do.*  By  aristocratic  professions,  we  mean  the 
clergy,  the  bar,  the  higher  walks  of  medicine,  the  army,  and  the 
navy. 

With  reference  to  the  present  topic,  the  clergy  must  be  laid 
out  of  the  account ;  for  the  times  are  gone  when  a  Duchesse  de 
Longueville  could  exclaim,  on  hearing  that  her  favourite  cardinal 
had  missed  the  papal  throne,  '  Oh,  how  sorry  I  am !  I  have  had 
all  other  ranks  of  churchmen,— curates  and  vicars,  deacons  and 
archdeacons,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  cardinals,*— for  admirers, 
and  if  he  had  but  gained  the  election,  I  should  actually  now  have 
a  pope.' 

mth  regard  to  the  bar,  the  accomplished  author  of  '  Human 
life  *  makes  one  of  his  favourite  characters  complain  that  he  is 
never  in  a  lawyer's  company  without  fancying  himself  in  a  witness- 
box  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  habits  of  the  bar  are  apt  to 
militate  against  the  loose,  carelesi^,  easy  style  of  thought  and 
expression,  the  grata  proterdtcu,  which  is  most  popular  in  the 
drawing-room.  Yet  the  late  Lord  Grenville  once  remarked  in 
our  hearing,  that  he  was  always  glad  to  meet  a  lawyer  at  a' 
dinner  party,  because  he  then  felt  sure  that  some  good  topic  or 
other  would  be  rationally  discussed.  ^ 

The  mere  title  of  Doctor  is  commonly  supjxised  to  be  much 
against  the  physician,  let  him  gossip  as  fancifully,  and  feel  pulses 
as  gracefully,  as  he  may ;  but  there  is  consolation  in  store  for  him, 
for  it  would  seem  that  a  sick  room  may  afford  a  rich  field  for 
coquetterie.  '  I  remember '  (says  the  Doctor  in  '  Human  Life ') 
'  being  once  the  confidant  of  a  brother  physician^  who  had  con* 
ceivod  great  hopes  from  his  patient^  a  widow,  having  added  muslin 
borders  to  her  sheets  during  his  visits*  But  they  were  all  petrified 
OD  her  taking  them  off  sjt^,  and  never  having  renewed  thenu 
''  Could  I  but  see  those  flounces  again,''  said  he,  '*  I  might  y«l 
be  happy." ' 

Military  men  have  high  pretensions,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  answer  Dr.  Johnson's  objection — *  Perfect  good-breeding  con- 
sists in  having  no  particular  mark  of  any  profesnon,  but  a  general 
elegance  of  manners ;  whereas  in  a  militaiy  man,  you  can  com-> 
monlv  distinguish  the  brand  of  a  soldier,  thomme  d'epee.* 

Sailors  are  favourites,  from  a  general  belief  in  their  superior 
fraakiMss  and  gallantry;  but  an  eariy  association  with  tar  and 
oikaia  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  purify  their  taste,  or  give 
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their  manners  the  highest  finish  ;  whilst  many  of  their  habits,  to 
say  the  best  of  them,  are  odd.  We  shall  not  easily  foi^t  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer 
at  an  archery  meeting,  who  was  pleased  to  descend  the  steps  of 
his  carriage  stem  foremost,  as  if  he  was  descending  an  accommo- 
dation ladder.  This  reminds  us  of  a  singular  recurrence  to  old 
habits  on  the  part  of  a  well-known  Jack  Brag,  who  had  contrived 
to  secure  a  limited  reception  in  society.  Suspicions  were  first 
excited  by  his  beginning  one  day,  when  the  party  were  speculating 
on  what  they  would  do  in  given  contingencies — *  Now,  if  I  toas  a 
gentleman,* — which  naturally  enough  led  illnatured  people  to 
fancy  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  was  not.  Still  every- 
body was  at  fault  as  to  his  original  vocation,  until,  in  an  unlucky 
hour,  he  accompanied  some  of  his  new  associates  to  a  billiard 
table.  Immediately  on  entering  the  room  he  took  up  a  cue,  and 
placed  himself  before  the  marking  board  so  naturally,  that  every 
doubt  was  dissipated,  and  the  marker  stood  confessed.  It  has 
been  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Moore — ^and  was  actually  true  erf 
Secretary  Crag^,  who  began  life  as  a  footman — diat  in  the  days  of 
his  opulence  he  once  handed  some  ladies  into  their  carriage,  and 
then  from  the  mere  force  of  habit  got  up  behind  it  himself. 

On  the  subject  of  personal  appearance — ^another  preliminary 
consideration  of  moment — the  American  and  English  writers  have 
done  little  more  than  copy  or  amplify  a  chapter  in  the  Code  CkiL 

*  ArL  1.  Before  leaving  your  house  to  go  to  a  ball  or  soiree^  consult 
your  glass  twenty  times,  and  scrupulously  scrutinize  each  part  of  your 
toilette ;  thus  assuring  yourselves  that  there  is  nothing  in  contradiction 
to  your  age  or  the  exterior  that  nature  has  given  you. 

^  Art,  2.  All  men  cannot  be  as  handsome  as  Adonises;  but  they 
may  at  least  endeavour  not  to  appear  uglier  than  they  can  help. 

*  Art,  3.  If  you  have  litde  eyes,  without  lashes,  and  bordered  with 
red,  wear  blue  spectacles;  a  man  may  have  bad  eyes;  it  is  absurd  to 
have  them  very  bad. 

'  Art,  4.  If  you  are  diminutive,  ugly,  without  grace  or  toumure, 
give  up  all  intention  of  presenting  yourself  in  society.  You  would  be 
the  butt  of  a  thousand  pleasantries.  All  the  wit  in  the  world  would  not 
save  you.* 

Without  altogether  denying  the  wisdom  of  these  admonitions, 
and  fully  admitting  to  the  noble  author  of  Don  Juan  that-— 
■  '  Somehow  those  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  uian  the  best  of  books' — 
we  must  notwithstanding  take  the  freedom  to  state  that  plain  men^ 
nay,  even  ugly  little  fellows,  have  met  with  tolerable  success 
amongst  the  fair.     Harry  Jermyn,  who  carried  all  before  him  in 
his  day,  is  described  in  Grammont's  Memoirs  as  of  small  stature, 
with  a  large  head  and  thin  legs;  and  the  redoubtable  Prince  de 
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Conde  had  equal  or  greater  disadvantages  of  person  to  contend 

against.     Wilkes's  challenge  to  Lord  Townshend  is  well  known : 

'  Your  Lordship  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  kingdom, 

and  I  am  one  of  the  ugliest ;  yet  give  me  but  half  an  hour'^s  start, 

and  I  will  enter  the  l^ts  against  you,  with  any  woman  you  choose 

to  name,  because  you  will  omit  attentions  on  account  of  your  fine 

exterior,  which  I  shall  double  on  accoimt  of  my  plain  one.'     He 

used  to  add  that  it  took  him  just  half  an  hour  to  talk  away  his  face  ; 

a  strong  proof,  if  true,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  French  proverb,  ^  Avec 

les  hommes  I'amour  entre  par  les  yeux,  avec  les  femmes  par  les 

oreilles,' — for  if  ever  man  exceeded  the  privilege  dont  jouissent 

les  hommes   detre   laids  (the  phrase   is   De  Sevigne's),  it  wag 

Wilkes.     He  was  so  exceedingly  ugly  that  a  lottery-office  keeper 

once  offered  him   ten  guineas  not  to  pass  his  window  whilst 

the  tickets  were  drawing,  for  fear  of  his  bringing  ill  luck  upon 

the  house.     Balzac  says  that  ugliness  signifies  little,  provided  it 

be  a  laideur  interessante — Mirabeau's,  for  example,  who  desires 

a  female  correspondent  who  had  never  seen  him  and  was  anxious 

to  form  some  notion  of  his  face,  to  fancy  a  tiger  marked  with  the 

small-pox.     We  rather  think  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter 

is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  line  of  Spenser's  description — 

— *  Who  rough,  and  black,  and  filthy  did  appear, 

Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  lady's  eye. 

Yet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  dear. 

When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standen  by ; 

Ohy  who  does  know  the  bent  of  wonuin*s  fantasie  V 

Indissolubly  connected  with  the  topic  of  personal  appearance  is 
the  momentous  one  of  dress,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
better  illustration  of  its  importance  than  an  anecdote  related  of 
Gerard,  the  famous  French  painter.  When  a  very  young  man 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lanjuinais  (the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Girondists),  and  in  the  carelessness 
or  confidence  of  genius,  he  repaired  to  the  (then)  imperial  coun- 
sellor's house  very  shabbily  attired.  His  reception  was  extremely 
cold ;  but  in  the  few  remarks  that  dropped  from  him  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  Lanjuinais  discovered  such  striking  proofs  of 
talent,  good  sense,  and  amiability,  that  on  Gerard's  rising  to  take 
leave,  he  rose  too  and  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  ante-chamber. 
The  change  was  so  striking  that  Gerard  could  not  avoid  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise.  *  My  young  friend,'  said  Lanjuinais,  antici- 
pating the  inquiry,  *  we  receive  an  unknown  person  according  to 
his  dress,  we  take  leave  of  him  according  to  his  merit.' 

Napoleon  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  effects  producible  by 
dress,  and  on  all  important  occasions  kept  a  scrutinising  eye  on 
the  personal  appearance  of  his  suite.     A   remarkable  instance 
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(related  in  tho  Code  Cioit)  occurred  on  the  morning  of  lis  inter- 
view with  Alexander  of  Russia  on  the  Niemen.  Murat  and  GrC' 
neral  Dorsenne  arrived  at  the  same  pioment  to  take  their  places 
in  Iiis  train ;  Murat,  as  usual,  all  epaulette,  aigrette^  lace,  orders, 
and  embroidery — Dorsenne  in  that  elegant  and  simple  cos* 
tume,  which  made  him  the  model  of  the  army.  Napoleon  saluted 
Dorsenne  with  a  smile  of  marked  favour,  then  turning  sharply 
round  upon  Murat,  he  said, '  Go  and  put  on  your  marshal's  dress; 

iron  have  the  air  of  Franconi's.*  Goethe,  the  autocrat  of  Gennsn 
iterature  for  nearly  half  a  century.,  entertained  similar  sentiments, 
and,  during  his  dynasty  at  Weimar,  an  ordinary  stranger^s  recep- 
tion there  depended  very  materially  cm  his  dress. 

We  have  ated  these  great  names  to  give  weight  to  the  opinions 
we  are  about  to  quote  from  our  French,  American,  and  English 
authorities,  each  of  whom  has  a  section  devoted  to  dress.  We 
begin  with  the  Code  Civil,  where  the  national  vanity  is  eminently 
conspicuous : — 

*  The  French  are  the  best-dressed  people  in  the  world;  our  feLshions 
have  confirmed  the  conquests  of  our  arms.  Consequently,  the  Parisian, 
that  being  of  so  exquisite  a  taste,  of  so  rare  a  foresight,  of  so  delicate  an 
egoisniy  of  so  xefined  a  perception,  will  always  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
his  neighbours ;  they  can  never  cease  to  be  the  tributaries  of  his  genius, 
for  when  he  borrows  any  novelty  from  them,  it  is  to  embellish  it  by 
impressing  it  with  his  gracious  seal.  Assuredly  the  sweetest  and 
shortest  fwur  of  the  day  is  that  we  consecrate  to  the  first  cares  of  the 
toilette.  It  is  full  of  little  felicities  of  which  we  keep  no  aocouni.  Who 
does  not  eMerience  some  sort  of  satisfaction  in  being  occupied  %mth 
himself?  To  have  a  valet  is  a  capital  mistake :  he  cheats  you  of  a 
thousand  pleasures,' 

Alter  French  people  into  French  women  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  and  we  may  admit  the  plausibiUty  of  the  daim ; 
but  Frenchman  dress  very  badly,  and  never  by  any  chance  appear 
easy  in  their  clothes.  Johnson  confessed  to  Mr.  Langton  that  be 
experienced  an  imusual  feeling  of  elation  when  (on  the  occasion 
of  Irene  being  brought  upon  the  stage)  he  put  on  a  scarlet  waist- 
coat with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  A  distinguished 
traveller  —  who  has  observed  mankind,  if  not  from  China 
to  Peru,  at  least  from  China  to  Ispahan — declares  that  be 
never  saw  a  Frenchman  in  a  clean  shirt,  who  did  not  exhibit 
symptoms  of  a  similar  feeling  of  elation  at  the  circumstance.  We 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  verify  this  observation,  and  are  now 
convinced  that  it  is  true ;  but  the  consciousness  is  not  confined  to 
the  shirt.  A  Parisian  exquisite  reverses  Mr.  Brummeirs  maxim — 
tbat  you  are  not  well  dressed  if  people  stop  to  stare  at  you ;  nor 
can  he  ever  be  made  to  comprehend  that  dress  fails  of  iu  object 
when  it  attracts  attention  independently  of  the  man.     On  the 
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wntnrf,  bis  aim  seems  to  be  to  act  as  a  sort  of  walking  advertiser 
for  the  tradesmen  employed  by  bim-^(as  Poor  Goldy  did  by  Filby 
of  Water-lane^  in  the  case  of  the  plmn-coloured  coat) — and  he 
endentiy  longs  to  tell  everybody  he  meets  that  his  coat  is  by 
Staub,  his  hat  by  Bandoni^  that  his  bootmaker  is  Evrat  or  Hasley^ 
and  (above  all)  that  Madame  Frederic  is  his  washerwoman.  Yet 
he  is  not  likely  to  trouble  her  much,  if  we  may  judge  from  such 
specimens  as  the  following : — 

*  Those  who  delight  in  cleanliness  change  their  linen  twice  a  week, 
and  their  pocket-handkerchief  still  oftener,  if  they  are  obliged  to  blow 
their  noses  frequently,  especially  those  who  take  snuff.** 
What  would  dirty-shirt  D****  say  to  this? — dirty-shirt  D****,  who 
crfytained  his  unenviable  and  most  unmerited  nickname  amongst 
contemporary  Oxonians  from  the  fact  of  his  putting  on  avowedly 
only  three  clean  shirts  a  day,  whilst  another  man  of  the  same  name, 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  spiting  and  dishonouring  him,  put 
on  four*  We  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  of 
Mr.  Brummell's  celebrated  madm : — '  The  finest  linen  ;  plenty 
of  it ;  and  country  washing.' 

The  French  work  last  quoted  contains  a  chapter  entitled,  Du 
Choix  dee  HabiUefnente,  from  which  the  English  reader  may  form 
his  estimate  of  the  modes  in  request  amongst  the  best-dressed 
people  in  the  world  : — 

*  If  you  wish  to  unite  elegance  with  shnplidty,  put  on,  for  the  morn- 
ing, a  blue  frock,  white  trowien,  a  black  waistcoat,  an  azure-cobured 
cravat  fastened  with  a  pin ;  or  black  trowsers,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a 
Usck  crmvat.' 

Such  is  a  Frenchman's  notion  of  uniting  simplicity  and  elegance. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  American's : — 

*  In  the  morning,  before  eleven  o'clock,  even  if  you  go  out,  you  should 
not  he  dressed.  You  would  be  stamped  a  parvenu  if  you  were  seen  in 
anything  better  dian  a  respectable  old  frock-coat.  If  you  remain  at 
home,  and  are  a  bachelor,  it  is  permitted  to  receive  visitors  in  a  mominc- 
gown.  In  summer,  calico ;  in  winter,  figured  cloth,  faced  with  fur.  At 
dinner y  a  coat^  ofcourse^is  indispensable.  The  effect  of  a  frock-coat  is 
to  conoeal  the  height.  If,  theretore,  you  are  beneath  the  ordinary  sta- 
ture, or  much  above  it,  you  should  affect  frock-coats  on  all  occasions 
that  etiquette  permits.' 

The  pith  of  the  Eng^h  opinions  is  contained  in  a  section  of 
the  '  Hints  on  Etiquette :' — 

'  It  is  in  bad  taste  to  dress  in  the  extreme  of  fashion ;  and,  in  general, 
those  only  do  so  who  have  no  other  claim  to  distinction, — ^leave  it,  in 
these  times,  to  shopmen  and  pickpockets.  There  are  certain  occasions, 
however,  when  you  may  dress  as  gaily  as  you  please,  observing  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  poet,  to  be  ^*  great  on  great  occasions.''     Men 

*  VArt  do  Bhller,  &c.  p.  16. 
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often  think  when  they  wear  a  fashionably-cut  coat,  an  emVroidcnd 
waistcoat,  with  a  profusion  of  chains  and  other  trinkets,  that  they  ut 
well-dressed,  entirely  overlooking  the  less  obtrusive,  but  more  certain 
marks  of  a  refined  taste.  The  grand  points  are — ^well-made  shoes,  clean 
gloves,  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and,  aboteaU^  an  easy  and  graceful 
deportment.' — ^pp.  39, 40. 

This  is  pretty  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  mginally 
French : — '  Un  homme  bien  chausse  et  bien  c(h£^.  pcut  so  pre- 
senter partout.'     But — 

*  This  aphorism,'  says  the  author  of  the  Code  Civil,  *  is  false  as  the 
voice  of  Madame  Boulanger.  The  man  is  not  to  consider  himself  wdl- 
dressed  merely  because  he  wears  a  hat  from  Bandoni's  and  boots  by 
Higgin.  The  coat  by  Staub,  the  waistcoat  by  Moreau,  the  cravat  and 
gloves  from  Walker's,  will  be  still  indispensable.  Let  it  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  in  citing  these  celebrated  names,  we  wish  to  show  exdn- 
siveness.  The  most  modest  tailor,  the  most  timid  bootmaker  dress  a  man 
of  taste  with  propriety :  Ce«/  la  iournurey  la  maniere  de  porter  la 
toilette,  qui  en  fait  tout  leprix.* 

The  American  author  copies  this  remark  with  the  change  of  a 

word.  '  The  maxim/  he  says, '  is  as  false  as  the  voice  of  Mr. ,' 

a  celebrated  Enpflish  actor,  whose  voice  does  not  happen  to  be 
false,  whatever  Madame  Boulanger's  may  be.  We  proceed  with 
our  extracts  from  the  *  Hints :' — 

'  Do  not  affect  singularity  in  dress,  by  wearing  out-of-the-way  hats, 
or  gaudy  waistcoats,  &c.  and  so  become  contemptiUy  conspicuous; 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  attract  attention  in  sudi  a  manner,  since  it 
requires  neither  sense  nor  taste.  A  shrewd  old  gentleman  said  of  (me 
of  these  "  ninnies,"  that  **  ke  would  rather  be  taken  for  a  fool  thorn 
not  be  noticed  at  alL** 

*  Never  affect  the  ^*  ruffianly"  style  of  dress,  unless,  indeed,  you  hold 
a  brilliant  position  in  society.  A  nobleman,  or  an  exceedingly  el^jint 
and  refined  man,  will  occasionally  disguise  himself,  and  assume  the 
'*  ruffian,"  as  it  amuses  him  to  remark  the  surprise  of  people  at  the 
contrast  between  his  appearance  and  his  manners :  but  if  you  have  no 
such  pretensions,  let  your  costume  be  as  imostentatious  as  possible,  lest 
people  only  remark  that  "  your  dress  is  as  coarse  as  your  mmd.'* 

*  Always  wear  your  gloves  in  church  or  in  a  theatre.' — ^pp.  40,41. 

We  rather  doubt  the  taste  of  ever  assuming  the  mffiaaly  s^e  of 
dress,  whatever  your  position  in  society ;  and  the  notion  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  and  refined  man  disguising  himself  in  this  man- 
ner is  preposterous.  The  aphorism  regarding  gloves  b  impnn^ 
upon  a  little  farther  on  in  the  words  of  an  anonymous '  lady  of 
rank,'  who  allowed  the  author  free  access  to  her  note-book.  H«r 
ladyship's  instructions  run  thus,  the  very  Italics  being  her  own  :^ — 

*  Do  not  insist  upon  pidhng  off  your  glove  on  a  very  hot  day  when 
you  shake  hands  wim  a  lady.     If  it  Se  o^  why,  all  very  wdl;  bat  it  ii 
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better  to  mn  the  risk  of  being  considered  ungallant,  than  to  present  a 
dammy^  ungloved  hand.' — Hints ,  p.  51. 

This  suggestion  is  no  less  remarkable  for  delicacy  than  acuteness. 
Bnt  we  notwithstanding  think  it  a  duty  to  state  that  there  is  one 
high  authority  decidedly  opposed  to  her : — 

'  Q, — Is  it  proper,  on  entering  a  room,  to  take  oflf  the  gloves  to  shake 
bands  with  the  company  ? 

*  A. — It  will  always  be  correct  for  gentlemen  to  take  oflF  the  glove  of 
the  right  hand ;  but  ladies  are  allowed  to  keep  on  their  gloves :  never- 
theless, I  should  not  advise  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege 
when  they  wish  to  show  respect,  and  especially  to  an  intimate  friend ; 
for  friendship  is  so  sacred ^  iluU  not  even  the  substance  of  a  glove 
sliould  interpose  between  the  hands  of  those  who  are  united  by  its 
influence,     fee  careful  in  taking  off  the  glove,  that  you  do  so  with  ease 
and  grace,  avoiding  all  appearance  of  attending  to  your  hand  when  you 
ought  to  be  attending  to  your  friend.' — Instructions  in  Etiquette^  p.  41. 
So -says  Mr.  James  Pitt,  Professor  of  Dancing,  &c.,  and  let  no 
man  rashly  deem  him  an  incompetent   authority.      'Ce  jeune 
homme  ira  loin/  said  an  old  French  marquis  of  a  debutant,   '  car 
ses  manieres  sont  bonnes,  et  il  danse  parfaitement  bienJ*     Then, 
who  better  fitted  for  an  arbiter  eleyantiarum  than  a  professor 
of  the  art  on  which  success  in  life  so  materially  depends  ?     In  the 
cause  of  friendship,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  the  *  lady 
of  rank  '  will  not  object  to  encounter  the  risk  so  delicately  insinu- 
ated by  her — or  she  may  make  an  exception  for  warm  weather, 
and  be  cold  when  the  gentlemen  look  hot— or,  as  a  last  resort,  she 
may  adopt  the  hint  thrown  out  by  a  navy-captain  at  a  Portsmouth 
ball,  when  his  partner,  a  ^lady  of  rank,'  suggested  the  propriety 
of  his  putting  on  his  gloves  before  they  led  off:  '  Oh,  never  mind 
me,  Ma*am ;  I  shall  wash  my  hands  when  I've  done  dancing.' 
The  next '  Hint '  is  well  worthy  of  attention : — 

*  Avoid  wearing  jewellery,  unless  it  be  in  very  good  taste,  and  then 
only  at  proper  seasons.  This  is  the  age  of  mosaic  gold  and  other  trash ; 
and  by  dint  of  swindling,  any  one  may  become  "  flashy"  at  a  small  ex- 
pense :  recollect  that  every  shop-boy  can  coarsely  imitate  "  your  outward 
and  visible  sign ''  if  he  choose  to  save  his  money  for  that  purpose.  If  you 
will  stand  out  in  *'  high  and  bold  relief,'*  endeavour  to  become  eminent 
for  Bcune  virtue  or  talent,  that  people  may  say,  **  There  goes  the  celebrated 
(not  the  notorious)  Mr.  So-and-So."  * 

Many,  however,  who  have  actually  acquired  the  quod  mowttrer 
digUo  prwtereuniium,  and  are  in  the  full  intoxication  of  celebrity, 
are  little  less  anxious  to  become  notorious  for  some  startling  pe- 
culiaiity  of  the  sort.  Balzac's  cane,  for  instance,  was  long  the 
talk  of  every  salon  in  which  the  bearer  presented  himself,  and 
has  actually  given  a  title  to  a  book.  La  Caime  de  Balzac,  by 
Sopbie  Gay;    the  moral  being  the  disadvantages  of  peiBomd 
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bdautj  to  a  man.  The  ecmcluding '  Hiat '  is  addressed  to  the 
ladies: — 

*  It  is  adelicste  subject  to  hint  at  the  incongruities  of  a  lady's  dress, — 
yet,  alas !  it  forces  itself  upon  our  notice  when  we  see  a  female  attired 
with  elaborate  gorgeousness,  picking  her  way  along  the  sloppy  streets, 
after  a  week's  snow  and  a  three  days'  thaw,  walking  in  a  dress  only  fit 
for  a  carriage.  When  country  people  visit  London,  and  see  a  lady  en^ 
veloped  in  ermine  and  velvets,  reclining  in  a  carriage,  they  are  apt  to 
imagine  it  is  the  fashionable  dress,  and  adopt  it  accordingly,  overlooking 
£he  coronet  emblazoned  on  the  panels,  and  that  its  occupant  is  a 
duchess  or  a  marchioness  at  the  leasts  and  that  were  the  same  person  to 
walk,  she  would  be  in  a  very  different  costume,  and  then  only  attended 
by  a  footman.* — ^pp.  42, 3. 

This  is  a  piece  of  sound,  sensible  advice^  and  well  calculated  to 
lead  to  a  good  practical  result;  for  of  all  the  absurdities  into 
which  female  students  of  fashionable  novels  have  fallen  in  their 
attempts  to  ape  the  envied  heroines^  there  is  none  more  palpable 
than  the  style  of  dressing  they  have  adopted  for  the  streets.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  every  ele- 
gantly-dressed  woman  in  a  carriage  is  a  duchess  or  marchioness — 
for  duchesses  and  marchionesses  are  by  no  means  plentiful^  as  a 
quondam  Irish  senator  with  a  big  O  before  his  name  once 
found  to  his  cost.  He  chanced  to  be  discovered  one  afternoon  by 
a  friend  at  the  corner  of Square,  attired  in  nankeen  pan- 
taloons, well  calculated,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  exhibit  the  graces  of 
his  form.  The  friend  proposed  a  stroll  into  the  park:  'Not 
now,  my  dear  fellow,  for  God's  sake  move  on;  I'm  waiting  for  a 
duchess  who  lives  in  the  square.'  The  story  got  wind,  and  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  general  object  of  envy  for  his  bomii; 
fortune,  until  some  jealous  compatriot  thought  of  referring  to  the 
Court  Guide  to  identify  the  frail  sci(m  of  nobility,  when  lo  and 
behold,  there  appeared  to  be  only  a  single  duchess  then  residipg 
in  the  square,  and  she  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to  form 
an  attachment  to  an  ogre-looking  Irishman  in  nankeen.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  from  one  of  his  remarks  at  the  Bath  'swariy^' 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  has  fallen  into  a  somewhat  similar  mis- 
take :  '  I  don't  think  I  can  do  with  anything  under  a  fsmak 
ma/rkis.  I  might  take  up  with  a  young  ooman  o'  large  property 
as  hadn't  a  title,  if  she  made  wery  fierce  love  to  me — not  else.' 

The  above  passages  are  all  we  find  on  the  subject  of  ladies* 
dress  in  these  books ;  whether  it  be  that  the  writers  wish  to 
acquire  a  character  for  discretion  (for  if,  as  Madame  de  Genlis 
says,  there  is  no  woman  who  has  not  at  least  one  secrei  de  ioUette, 
a  complete  book  on  the  subject  would  be  a  revelation  of  the  most 
cherished  secrets  of  the  sex)*^or  that  they  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,  or  tkat  they  are  fearful  of  embarking  on  so  wide  a  fiekl  of 
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qpacttlatioiL  This^  at  all  eroito,  is  our  own  case«  and  we  have^ 
moreover,  a  vague  half-fonned  notion  that  some  time  or  other  we 
maj  fl^ske  dress  in  all  its  relations,  ramificatk»is  and  influences — 
moral,  phymcal,  social,  and  political — the  subject  of  an  article. 
We  shall  now  merely  pause  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  the 
French,  whose  women  certainly  dress  better  than  any  other 
women  in  the  world ;  and  no  wonder,  for  their  whole  souls  are  in 
the  cause,  and  the  best  part  of  their  every  day  is  spent  in 
eboosiog,  trying,  comparing,  criticising — a  cap,  a  bonnet,  or  a 
gown.  '  Voire  chapeau  vous  va  eomme  un  ange.^  ^  Vous  etee 
coi^te  a  ravir.'  '  Ce  bonnet  est  dun  gout  ckarmanL'  *  Bien 
m%»e  I  vous  Stes  tiree  a  quatre  Spingles.'  *  Cher — je  le  croia 
bien — mats  combien,  dites  vousy  pour  la  dentelle?'  Such 
are  the  phrases  you  hear  murmuring  round  you  in  a  salon  at 
Paris,  the  men  being  equally  au  fait  of  them :  nay,  the  very 
journalists  catch  inspiration  from  the  theme,  and  instead  of  dry 
catalogues  of  tulle  and  blonde  and  gros  de  Naples,  such  as  fill 
the  columns  of  the  English  newspapers  the  day  after  a  drawing- 
room  or  fancy  ball,  we  read  of  '  robes  confectiomwes  a  merveiUe, 
or  silks  cTtin  veritable  couUur  de  succes;*  and  not  content  with 
enthusiastically  commemorating  the  graces  snatched  beyond  the 
reach  of  art — the  fascinating  caprices  de  toilette — of  a  Recamier,  a 
de  Guiohe,  a  de  Plaisance,  or  a  I^e  Hon,*  they  have  often  been 

*  B^Nncybody  who  has  been  at  Paris  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Madame  la 
Duekms^  «ie  Gmch«,tha  beautiful  sister  of  Count  d'Ortay,  and  Madame  de  Reca- 
mier, the  friend  of  Chateaubriand,  who  boasts — and  what  a  splendid  boast  it  is  !^* 
tiiat  she  has  had  half  the  celebrated  men  of  Europe  for  her  admirers,  and  kept 
tlitm  at  her  firiends.  Madame  Le  Hon,  the  wife  of  the  Belgian  ambassador,  and  a 
Robens*  beauty  of  the  first  water,  is  particularly  celebrated  for  her  ekapeanf,  which 
are  still  copied  as  toon  as  worn,  though  the  hey-day  of  her  fashion  is  gone  by. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Vandreiiil,  an  attractive  yoimg  widow,  has  earned  a  name 
in  history  by  the  introduction  of  the  riseiiet  the  ruby  velvet  first  worn  by  herself 
contrasted  so  admirably  with  her  raven  hair,  that  the  fashion  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  was  almost  as  rapidly  extinct.  As  regards  head-dresties>  a  custom  prevalent 
anonnt  Frenchwomen  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  jewels,  deserves  io  be 
r«Qorded«  Instead  of  trostinff  the  arrangement  to  their  maids  or  hairdressers,  thcnr 
send  their  pearls  and  tliamonua  to  Herbault  or  Beaudran  to  be  disposed  about  theu 
turbans  and  hats,  and  a  fine  pictorial  efivct  is  the  result.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Plaisance,  daughter  of  the  Princesise  de  Wagraro,  is  a  beautv  of  the  light,  airy, 
vriph-Ului  order.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  small  tight  old-fasbiona!d 
sleeve  revived  by  Madame  Oudot-Manoury — ^a  couturidre,* — says  a  lady  corre* 
spoadent  of  acknowledged  taste  in  siu:h  matters»-^a  couturiere  of  less  general  re- 
nown than  Pahnyre  or  Victorine — but  of  infinitely  more  inventive  taste,  daring  to 
plan  from  the  fine  old  maatert ;  and  thoogh  a  new  fasbioD,  even  in  Pahs,  is  rather 
disliked  and  avoided  at  first,  yet  Manoury  perseveres  and  gains  the  palm  at  lasL 
But  then,  to  be  sure,  she  flatters,  and  seeks  out  the  belles  of  every  country,  with  her 
notes  of  request,  and  gentle  hints  that  such  and  such  costumes  would  suit  their  style 
-*4iU  tbs  drasrs  them  up  a  terribly  awkward  passage  and  narrow  staircase  into  a 
small  chamber  full  of  the  most  lovely  robes,  sure  to  win  and  fix  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder.  Once  tberej  you  are  forced  to  wait  her  liberty  or  pleasure— be  your 
im^tftUmce  or  ^onr  rank  what  it  mav— and'  then  she  mskes  you  come  again  and 
igsaa  iitt  •km  «tiid»  yoo  swagr  witli  s  drtsi  pecuUvly  fittsd  to  your,  own  sbaper* 
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known  of  late  to  throw  all  petty  feelings  of  national  rivalry  aside  tat 
the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the  exquisite  refinements  of  aa 
Englishwoman.  To  our  country's  Inmour,  be  it  said^  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  poem  by  Byron  never  excited  a  greater  sensation 
amongst  the  men  of  letters — than  the  description  of  a  new  dress 
worn  by  a  certain  beautiful  English  duchess,  periodically  excites 
amongst  the  modists — of  the  continent.  Th^n  what  genius  is 
shown  by  the  artistes! — with  what  devotion  they  apply  them- 
selves to  their  art,  and  what  fire,  what  soul,  what  elevation,  what 
dignity,  they  infuse  into  it !  When  (to  refer  only  to  well-known 
and  well-authenticated  instances)  we  hear  of  one  French  bonnet- 
maker  s  telling  Lady  D.,  on  her  remonstrating  with  him  about 
the  price  of  a  hat — '  Madame,  parole  d'honneur,  il  m'a  coute 
trois  nuits  ^'insomnie  seulement  pour  Vimaginer  ;*  of  the  porter 
of  another  answering  an  inquiry  for  his  master, '  Monsieur  n'est 
pas  visible,  il  compose  '-—of  a  third  modestly  accounting  for  the 
sit  of  a  plume  by  saying  that  he  had  fixed  it  in  a  moment  cf 
enthusiasm :  when  we  know  that  a  milUner  actually  told  one  of 
the  Duchess  de  Herri's  ladies  of  honour,  who  came  to  conunand 
her  attendance,  that  the  Duchess  must  wait  upon  Aer ;  when  we 
recall  the  names  of  Herbault,  Victorine,  Beaudran,  Palmyrc, 
Oudot-Manoury,  &c.  &c.,  and  reflect  that  no  other  class  of 
French  artists  have  risen  thus  proudly  superior  to  those  of  other 
countries  but  the  cooks — is  it,  we  ask,  well  possible  to  doubt 
that  millinery  and  gastronomy  are  the  arts  in  which  the  nation 
was  predestined  to  shine,  and  that  Paris  is  the  city  of  all  others 
in  which  the  men  excel  in  dressing  dixmers  and  the  w<unen  in 
dressing  themselves  ? — 

*  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 

Orabunt  causas  melius— 

Ha  tibi  eruni  artes.*  * 

Age  is  a  ticklish  topic,  and  our  sentiments  regarding  it  depend 
upon  and  vary  with  our  years.  ^  Good  Heavens,  manmia,  yon 
wouldn't  marry  me  to  an  old  man  of  thirty!'  exclauns  the  Miss 
in  one  of  Vanbmgh's  comedies,  and  we  indine  to  think  that  most 
misses  in  their  teens  would  sympathise  with  her ;  yet  Madame 
Sophie  Gay  asserts,  we  presume  from  her  own  experience, 
that  a  man  of  fifty-two  is  more  formidable  than  at  any  other 
age,  and  we  could  name  some  women  besides  Ninon  who  have 
fascinated  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  But  this  is  a  privilege  con- 
fined to  married  women  and  unmarried  men.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  old  maid  to  be  seen  in  French  and  Italian 
society :  a  woman  prudently  takes  refuge  in  a  convent  when  she 
despairs  of  finding  a  partie :  or,  as  was  said  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Longueville,  elle  se  sawe  sur  la  meme  planche  de  fefrntit  et  de 
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tenfer.  In  England  there  exists  no  sacb  imperative  necessity ; 
and  there  are  living  instances  of  unmarried  women  arrived  at  or 
past  a  certain  age  (that  most  uncertain  age  of  all)  filling  a  bril- 
liant position  in  society ;  but  still  the  general  rule  holds  good, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  all  young  ladies  who  wish  to  shine 
in  the  salon  to  get  married  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  prin- 
ciple is  partially  indicated  in  Mrs.  Norton's  clever  and  amusing 
novel  of  '  Woman^s  Reward.'  '  Pooh !  my  dear  fellow/  (said 
Lord  Haslingden  to  a  young  captain  in  the  Blues^  who  was  pro- 
fessing his  dislike  of  girls  and  his  preference  for  the  society  of 
young  married  women,)  '  a  young  married  woman  is  only  a  girl 
who  belongs  to  somebody  else.'     Lord  Byron  is  more  explicit : — 

*  However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  creation, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  XJ^te-k't&te  or  general  conversation ; 
Because  ihey  know  the  worlds  and  are  at  ease^ 
And  being  natural^  naturally  please,* 

Hb  lordship  has  also  touched  with  his  wonted  felicity  on  the 
privil^es  tacitly  accorded  to  bachelors — 

*  He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 
Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride,'  &c,  &c. 
'  Honoured  and  honourable  class'  [it  is  thus  a  section  of  the  Code 
Civily  entitled  Cilibataires^  commences], '  these  gentlemen  accept  all  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  support  none  of  the  expense.  They  dine  out, 
and  are  not  bound  to  give  dinners  in  return.  Instead  of  taking  a  box 
by  the  year,  they  buy  an  admission  for  life ;  their  carriage  only  holds 
two,  and  they  are  never  obliged  to  set  down  a  dowager.  Weddings, 
christening,  f^tes — ^nothing  comes  amiss  to  them.  They  are  never 
called  i>apa;  they  are  not  regularly  assailed  with  milliners',  stay- 
makers',  and  jewellers'  biUs.  We  never  see  Uiem  ruining  themselves 
in  suits  for  conjugal  rights :  for  them  La  Belle  Mere  is  destitute  of 
point,  and  they  yawn  at  La  Femme  Jalouse.  They  are  never  god- 
iathers  from  reciprocity ;  they  sleep  in  peace  during  the  best  part  of  the 
morning,  leave  lills  when  they  like,  and  invest  money  in  the  funds.* 

We  must  not  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject  without  notifying 
the  existence  of  a  class  who  set  rules  at  defiance  and  mock  all 
efforts  at  classification.  They  are  thus  described  by  Lady  Chat- 
terton: — 

*  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  one  of  those  men,  or  problems,  of  the  world, 
the  reason  of  whose  success  in  society  is  so  difficult  to  solve ;  who, 
without  being  either  agreeable,  or  handsome,  or  rich,  are  sought  for  by 
all  dinner-ffivers  and  courted  by  every  body.  Three  or  four  of  such 
miraculous  oeings  are  well  known  in  London ;  and  after  due  study  and 
consideration  the  onlyprdper  solution  of  the  mystery  is,  that  one  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  judge  of  wine,  another  of  horses,  and  another  of 
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beauty.  Mr.  Mordannt  belonged  to  tbe  last  class,  koA  gained  bii  lht« 
lihood  in  fashionable  society  by  making  compliments.** 
No  bad  way  either,  and,  if  he  did,  there  was  no  mystery  to  sohe. 
Louis  XIV.  has  been  called  a  man  of  genius  on  the  strength  of 
the  delicate  beauty  of  his  compliments,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  might 
have  been  a  man  of  genius  on  the  same  ground^  for  aught  that 
here  appears  to  the  contrary.  Besides,  celebrity  of  any  sort  is  a 
recognised  title  to  success.  But  we  have  Mordaunts  in  our  eye 
who  have  neither  name,  nor  fame,  nor  taste,  nor  pretensions  to 
taste, — who  believe  all  Rhenish  wines  to  be  hock,-**are  not  even 
privileged  to  bow  to  Tattersall,  and  would  cut  an  eqtially  indif- 
ferent figure  in  discussing  budding  crops  at  Boodle's  and  budding 
beauties  at  White's ;  yet  they  are  asked  everywhere  from  the 
mere  force  of  association,  and,  like  Pope's  flies  in  amber,  they 
stick — 

*  The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
Yet  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.* 

Having  now  described  the  principal  qualifications  required  in  the 
candidate,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  forms  and  obser- 
vances which  fall  more  directly  within  the  province  of  Etiquette. 
The  most  essential  of  these  are  included  in  the  works  before  us 
under  the  heads  at  The  Salute,  The  Vint,  The  Dinner,  The  Evening 
Party,  The  BcAl,  Conversation,  8fC.  <^c. 

All  agree  in  terming  the  salute  la  pierre  de  touche,  by  which 
any  given  person's  proficiency  in  good-breeding  may  be  estimated; 
and  Gioja  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  it,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  its  varieties  and  modifications 
during  different  periods  and  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  some  countries,  they  rub  noses ;  in  others,  they  pull  one  ano- 
ther's ears ;  the  Franks  plucked  out  a  hair  and  presented  it ;  the 
Japanese  take  off  their  slippers  when  they  meet.  In  some  of  tht 
South-sea  islands  they  spit  in  their  hands,  and  then  rub  your  £aot 
for  you ;  in  others,  it  is  the  height  of  politeness  to  fling  a  jar  of 
water  over  your  friend.  In  Europe  we  nod,  bow,  curtsey,  shake 
hands,  take  off  our  hats,  or  kiss ;  and  the  science  consists  in 
knowing  on  what  occasions,  and  with  what  persons^  these  re- 
spective modes  of  salutation  are  to  be  pursued.  Our  Italiaa 
authority  confines  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  Th* 
French,  English,  and  American  are  more  precise.  The  passage 
in  the  Code  Cicil  runs  thus  : — 

*  There  are  a  thousand  modes  of  saluting,  and  the  salute  must  be 

•  Wim/  D^roihtft  Tiiie,  &r  Gera/dine  Morton,  a  novei,  im  two  vokitm$,  voL  i.  fb  &S* 
This  novel  is  one  of  the  boat  of  its  class,  and  gives  high  promise  of  still  Mttn 
things ;  for  marks  of  suppressed  power  abound  in  it,  and  the  author^s  aund  is  fiSad 
obviotwly  with  the  richest  stores  of  feeimg,  obsenratioB,  and  Ibofoi^fat. 
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respectfdl^  cordial,  civil,  sfifectionate,  or  famSiar,  according  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

*  A  fashion  horrowed  from  our  neighhours  over  the  water  is  heginning 
to  ffain  ground  in  Paris.  We  mention  it  as  the  only  refinement  in 
volHeness  to  be  found  amongst  them.  It  is  dandy ^  when  you  meet  a 
lady  elsewhere  than  in  a  room,  not  to  salute  her  till  she  has  given  some 
token  of  recognition. 

*  When,  after  the  salute,  you  engage  in  conversation  with  a  superior  or 
a  lady,  you  should  remain  hat  in  hand  until  invited  once,  at  least,  to 
pnt  it  on. 

*■  The  ladies  salute  indifferent  acquaintances  by  an  inclination  ofthi 
heady  and  friends  by  a  movement  of  the  hand.  Happy  the  man  for 
whom  a  rapid  glance  supplies  the  place  offirnn  ! ' 

The  Philadelphian  Solon  copies  most  of  this  without  acknow- 
ledgment^  and  proceeds  :— 

*  If  you  remove  your  hat,  you  need  not  at  the  same  time  bend  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  of  your  body,  unless  you  wish  to  be  very  reverential,  as 
in  saluting  a  bishop. 

*  It  is  a  mark  of  high  breeding  not  to  speak  to  a  lady  in  the  street, 
untU  you  perceive  that  she  has  noticed  you  by  an  inclination  of  the 
head. 

'  Some  ladies  curtsey  in  the  street,  a  movement  not  gracefully  con 
sistent  with  locomotion :  they  should  dways  bow. 

'  If  an  individual  of  the  lowest  rank,  or  without  any  rank  at  all,  takes 
off  his  hat  to  you,  you  should  do  the  same  in  return.  A  bow,  says 
La  Fontaine,  is  a  note  drawn  at  sight.  If  you  acknowledge  it,  you 
most  pay  the  full  amount.  The  two  best-bred  men  in  England,  Charles 
II.  and  George  IV.,  never  fiailed  to  take  off  their  hats  to  me  meanest  of 
their  suhjects.' 

It  is  related  of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he 
was  once  observed  to  bow  to  every  one  in  the  street  who  saluted 
him,  till  he  came  to  the  man  who  swept  the  crossing,  whom  he 
passed  without  notice.  The  question  whether  he  was  right  in 
making  this  exception  is  gravely  discussed  by  one  of  these  law- 
givers— ^who  finally  decides  in  the  Prince's  favour : — '  To  salute  a 
beggar  without  giving  him  anything  would  be  a  mockery,  and 
to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  sixpence  would  wear  the 
semblance  of  ostentation  in  a  prince.* 

^  Avoid  (continues  the  American)  condescending  bows  to  your  friends 
and  equals.  If  you  meet  a  rich  parvenu  whose  consequence  you  wish 
to  reprove,  you  may  salute  him  in  a  very  patronizing  manner,  or  else, 
in  acknowledging  his  bow,  look  somewhat  surprised  and  say,  "  Mister— 
eh— eh?*' 

*  If  you  have  remarkably  fine  teeth,  you  may  smile  affectionately  upon 
the  bowee  without  speaking. 

*  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  any  one  in  the  street,  especially  a 
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lady,  however  intimate  you  may  be,  do  not  itop  die  person,  but  torn 
round  and  walk  in  company — ^you  can  take  leave  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

*  If  there  18  any  one  of  your  acquaintance  with  whom  you  have  a  dif- 
ference, do  not  avoid  looking  at  him,  unless  from  the  nature  of  things 
the  quarrel  is  necessarily  for  life.  It  is  almost  always  better  to  bow 
with  cold  civility,  though  without  speaking. 

•As  a  general  rule,  never  cut  any  one  in  the  street;  even  political 
and  steam-boat  acquaintances  should  be  noticed  by  the  slightest  move- 
ment in  the  world.  If  they  presume  to  converse  with  you,  or  stop  yoa 
to  introduce  their  companion,  it  is  then  time  to  use  your  eye-glass  and 
say,  "  I  never  knew  you."  * 

The  instructions  relating^  to  the  salute  in  the  '  Hints  on  Eti- 
quette' are  brief.     The  italics  are  the  writer's  : — 

*  If  you  meet  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  in  the  street,  it  is  her  part 
to  notice  you  firsty  unless,  indeed,  you  are  very  intimate.  The  reason 
is,  if  vou  bow  to  a  lady  first,  she  may  not  choose  to  acknowledge  you, 
and  tnere  is  no  remedy ;  but  if  she  bow  to  yoUy  you,  as  a  gentleman, 
cannot  cut  her, 

*  Never  nod  to  a  lady  in  the  street,  neither  be  satisfied  with  touching 
your  hat,  but  take  it  off, — it  is  a  courtesy  her  sex  demands. 

*  If  you  meet  a  friend  in  the  street — ^in  a  coffee-house,  shop,  or  in- 
deed any  public  place,  never  address  him  by  name,  at  least,  not  so 
loudly  as  that  others  may  hear  it :  sensitive  people  do  not  like  to  be 
**  shown  up"  to  strangers  as  "  Mr.  Jones,"  or  **  Smith,"  and  so  attract 
disagreeable  notice.  Accost  your  friend  quietly ,  and  do  not  roar  out 
"  Ah!  Mr.  Smith!  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Smith?"  it  is  very  offensive, 
and  shows  a  great  want  of  proper  delicacy.' — ^pp.  50 — 52. 

To  this  maxim>  according  to  another  of  these  authors,  may  be 
added,  *  Never  say  how  is  your  wife,  your  husband,  your  mother, 

your  grandmother  ?  &c.,  but,  how  is  Mr.  or  Mrs. ,  Lord  or 

Lady ?'     Two  of  the  strangest  offenders  against  this  rule 

were  NoUekens  the  sculptor  and  Delpini  the  clown.  NoUekens 
invariably  asked  George  III.  when  a  sitting  comnienced,  how 
his  'wife  and  family'  were  doing?  and  Delpini  thus  addressed 
the  late  Dulce  of  York,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  intercede 
with  Sheridan  for  the  payment  of  his  salary :  '  Sare,  if  he  no  pay 
me  soon,  I  shall  be  put  in  your  papa's  Bench,' — meaning  the 
King's  Bench  Prison.  It  was  Delpini,  by  the  way,  who,  during 
the  Gordon  riots  when  people,  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
mob,  chalked  No  Popery  on  their  doors,  by  way  of  greater 
security  chalked  No  Religion  upon  his.  To  proceed  vrith  our 
quotations  from  the  '  Hints :' — 

*  Do  not  strain  after  great  people,  for,  although  they  like  the  homage, 
inasmuch  as  it  flatters  tneir  vanity,  yet  they  despise  the  dispenser  of  it 
Pay  them,  however,  all  proper  respect;  but  do  not  forget  what  is  due 
%o  yourself. 

^  «If 
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'  If  you  have  been  in  society  with  a  nobleman,  and  should  chance  to, 
meet  him  elsewhere,  leave  it  to  him  to  sneak  first,  or  to  recognize  you. 
If  you  claim  his  acquaintance,  you  give  him  an  opportunity  of  behaving 
superciliously  to  you,  which  would  be  as  well  avoided. 

*  An  unfortunate  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  who,  because  he  was  in  the 
receipt  of  a  good  salary,  and  being  also  a  *'  triton  amongst  the  minnows" 
of  Clapham  Common,  fancied  himself  a  great  man,  dined  at  the  Beef 
Steak  Club,  where  he  sat  next  to  a  noble  duke,  who,  desirous  of  putting 
hhn  at  ease  with  himself,  conversed  freely  with  him,  yet  probably  forgot 
even  the  existence  of  such  a  person  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Meeting 
his  Grace  in  the  street  some  days  after,  and  encouraged  by  his  previous 
condescension,  the  hero  of  the  quill,  bent  on  claiming  his  acquaintance, 
accosted  him  in  a  familiar  "  hail  fellow- well-met-ish"  manner, — "  Ah, 
my  lord,  how  d'ye  do  ?"  The  duke  looked  surprised.  "  May  1  know. 
Sir,  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  .^"  said  his  Grace,  drawing 
up.  **0h!  why — don't  you  know?  We  dined  together  at  the  Beef 
Steak  Club  the  other  evening ! — I'm  Mr.  Timms  of  the  Treasury  !" 
••Then,"  said  the  duke,  turning  on  his  heel,  "Mr.  Timms  op  the 
Treasury,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning." — pp.  52 — 54. 

Mr.  Walker  tells  a  better  story  of  George  Selwyn,  who  hap- 
pening to  be  at  Bath  when  it  was  nearly  empty,  was  induced,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  killing  time,  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the 
rooms.  In  the  height  of  the  following  season,  Selwyn  encoun- 
tered his  old  associate  in  St.  James's  Street.  He  endeavoured 
to  pass  unnoticed,  but  in  vain.  '  What,  don't  you  recollect  me  V 
exclaimed  the  cuttee  ;  *  we  became  acquainted  at  Bath,  you  know.' 
'  I  recollect  you  perfectly,'  replied  Selwyn,  '  and  when  I  next 
go  to  Bath  I  shall  be  most  tiappy  to  become  acquainted  with 
jou  a^ain.' 

The  salute  by  kissing  the  hand  is  most  learnedly  discussed  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  refinements  of  the  schoolmen  in  theology  are 
nothing  to  our  dancing-master's  on  this  point  of  etiquette. 

*  Q.  If  I  meet  a  person  in  the  street  with  whom  I  am  not  very  inti- 
mately acquainted,  is  it  proper  tb  salute  the  individual  by  kissing  the 
hand? 

*  J.  The  kissing  the  hand  can  never  be  proper  except  to  persons 
with  whom  you  are  intimately  acquainted,  nor  then  usually  but  to  a  laily. 
This  mode  of  salutation  is  never  allowable  to  a  gentleman  who  is  not  at 
once  much  your  elder,  and  your  very  particular  fiiend.  Generally  speak' 
ing^  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  kissing  tlie  hand  in  public^  as  the  salutation 
may  pass  unnoticed  by  the  persons  for  tvhom  it  was  intended,  and  be 
appropriated  by  some  coxcomb  by  no  means  entitled  to  such  favour. 
The  situations  to  which  this  mode  of  salutation  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
are  ft-oni  a  window,  balcony,  or  carriage,  or  when  you  are  at  such  a 
distance  that  any  other  mode  would  probably  pass  unobserved.' 

We  recommend  Mrs.  Butler's  attitude  in  the  balcony  scene  in 
VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxviii.  2  F  *  Romco 
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'  Romeo  and  Juliet'  to  those  who  intend  to  practise  this  mode  of 
salutation,  and  young  ladies  may  collect  from  Mr. Hood's  song  that 
execution  even  in  modern  times  has  been  done  in  this  manner — 

^  Miss  Bell,  I  hear,  has  got  a  dear 
Entirely  to  her  mmd. 
By  sitting  at  the  window  pane 
Without  a  bit  of  Wind ; 
I  go  into  the  halcony. 
Which  she  has  never  done, 
But  arts  that  thrive  at  number-five 
Wont  do  at  number-one.* 
The  subject  of  kissing  the  hand  is  by  no  means  exhausted  hy 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  above  passage  : — 

*  Q.  What  movement  should  be  made  by  a  lady  who  meets  a  person 
to  whom  great  respect  is  due ;  cw,  for  instance^  a  bishop  ? 

*  i4.  If  she  has  only  to  make  him  a  passing  salute,  it  must  be  by  aa 
elegant  bend  of  the  body,  rather  low,  and  with  a  serious  countenance; 
and  in  order  to  render  her  respect  more  obvious,  she  may,  if  intimate, 
kiss  her  hand  at  the  same  time.' 

In  a  subsequent  passage  he  discusses  the  question  whether  a  lady 
should  cross  the  street : — 

*  If  it  is  a  lady  and  a  particular  friend,  you  should  by  all  means  cross 
the  street,  and  with  an  animated  and  cheerful  countenance  salute  her 
cordially,  by  taking  the  hand.  If  it  is  a  gentleman,  and  much  ad- 
vanced in  years,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  act  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  consistent  with  decorum  for  a  young  lady  to 
accost  in  this  manner  a  gentleman  whose  age  does  not  greatly  exceed 
her  own,  as  her  doing  so  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  court 
hfs  familiarity.' 

Ladies  who  wish  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  precise  carriage  to  be 
adopted  on  these  occasions  may  catch  a  hint  from  the  following : 
'  Q.  How  should  the  arms  be  placed  when  walking  along  the  street?' 

*  A,  Let  them  hang  gracefully  by  the  side,  but  not  dangling,  and  let 
them  move  with  the  natural  motion  of  the  body,  but  do  not  tbrow  them 
about  like  a  vulgar  person,  who  is  making  his  way  through  a  crowd. 
A  lady  may  place  one  arm  across  the  waist,  the  hand  open  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  other  arm  if  necessary.  But  the  propriety  of  the  posititxi  de- 
pends much  upon  the  dress :  if  a  scarf  is  across  the  shoulders,  let  one 
end  of  it  flow  gently  over  the  arm  which  is  raised.' 

Kissing  still  prevails  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  salutation  on  the 
continent,  and  one  of  our  French  authorities  gives  some  edifying 
directions  concerning  it : — 

*  The  kiss  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  tokens  of  friendship,  or 
simply  of  politeness  and  good  will ;  amongst  relatione,  and  between  the 
two  sexes,  it  should  be  affectionate,  natural,  limited  to  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  pleasure  at  meeting ;  but  when  you  owe  respect  to  these  same 
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relations,  who  may  be  your  uncles,  your  grandfathers,  or  your  great 
aunts,  then  be  circumspect  in  your  mode  of  kissing,  and  remember 
then  that  you  are  no  longer  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

'  Frequently,  again,  you  wiU  find  yourself  authorised,  by  a  certain 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  to  kiss  a  young  person  of  the  female 
sex:  this  kiss,  far  irom  being  tinged  with  gallantry,  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  impressed  with  all  possible  respect.  If,  in  particular, 
you  haTe  to  kiss  ladies  who  rouge,  you  shotdd  rest  satisfied  with  barely 
touching  the  cheek.  Never,  therefore,  imitate  those  students  just  let 
loose  from  their  boarding-house,  who,  clumsy  and  untaught  kissers  as 
they  are,  blush  at  first  like  a  peach,  on  approaching  a  young  lady,  and 
then,  with  a  loud  smack,  leave  her  cheek  wet  from  the  effects  of  their 
salute.*— Zr'i^r^  de  Briller,  l^c,  p,  80. 

We  take  next  the  subject  of  Visits,  as  to  which  Signor  Gioja, 
the  Italian  author^  is  more  than  ordinarily  philosophical.  Yon  are 
first  to  weigh  well  the  object  of  your  call,  and  that  general  object 
he  assumes  to  be —  ^  the  exciting  a  new  sensation  of  a  pleasing 
nature  in  the  person  yon  call  upon,  or  the  detracting  as  little  as 
possible  from  his  pre-existing  sensations  of  the  kind.'  Subservient 
ia  this  general  principle,  and  standing  much  in  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  means  to  an  end,  are  the  dress^  the  hour,  the  duration^ 
and  the  form.  The  principal  rules  in  the  section  devoted  to  the 
dress  are,  that  a  gentleman  visiting  a  lady  should  make  himself  as 
handsome  as  he  can,  and  eschew  boots;  and  that  a  ladj,  on  enter- 
ing, should  throw  up  her  veil.  The  morning  is  deemed  an  incon- 
vefrient  time  for  calling,  '  because  the  ladies  are  seldom  in  order 
to  receive  visitors.'  The  author,  however,  carefully  limits  this 
remark  to  Italy :  in  London,  he  gravely  asstircs  his  readers,  the 
ladies  are  obliged  to  receive  in  the  morning,  because  after  dinner 
the  men  are  generally  too  drunk  to  be  admissible.  Under  the 
section  entitled  Formalita  delta  Visita,  he  communicates  another 
equally  interesting  discovery;  and  the  passage  may  probably 
have  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper  before  he  con- 
clnded  his  Letters  on  England  : — 

*  At  London  the  manner  of  knocking  at  the  door  indicates  the  ^a- 
lity  of  the  person  who  calls.  A  rap  too  little  woidd  be  a  d^radation ; 
a  rap  too  many  an  assiunption,  an  impertinence.  A  single  rap 
announces  the  milkman,  the  coalman,  a  servant  of  the  house,  a  beggar : 
it  signifies  Vorrei  entrare.  Two  raps  announce  a  messenger,  a  bearer 
of  letters,  and  the  like ;  these  raps  signify  that  he  who  knocks  comes  on 
business,  and  are  equivalent  to  saying.  Fa  d^uopa  ch*io  entri.  Three 
knocks  announce  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  and  the  persons 
who  habitually  frequent  it.  These  say  imperatively,  Aprite,  Four 
raps  announce  a  person  of  good  ton  immediately  under  the  rank  of 
nubility  :  these  signify,  lo  voglio  entrare.  The  four  raps  twice  repeated 
in  a  firm  and  dictatorial  manner  announce  a  milord,  a  miladi)  a  minister, 
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or  some  other  personage  of  distinction :  these  are  equivalent  to  saying, 
lo  vifo  molto  onore  venendo  a  rilrovarvi.  A  servant  who  struck  a  rap 
less  Uian  his  master  was  entitled  to  would  be  instantly  dismissed. 

*  This  custom  (continues  the  ingenious  writer),  although  censured  by 
many  writers,  appears  to  me,  considered  in  its  generality,  altogether 
innocent.* 

We  spare  our  readers  the  grounds  of  this  opinion^  until  it  be 
made  dear  to  us  that  the  custom  exists ;  for  though  milkmen, 
dustmen,  postmen^  et  hoc  genus  omne,  have  knocks  peculiar  as 
their  cries,  and  the  knights  of  the  shoulder-knot  have  carried  this 
peculiar  mode  of  annoyance  to  a  pitch  which  bids  fair  to  call  for 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  we  were  not  aware  till  now 
that  such  minute  distinctions  prevailed,  or  that  a  footman's  place 
depended  on  his  observing  them. 

Gioja's  chapter  on  the  duration  of  visits  contains  little  beyond 
what  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  any  person  of  tact,  and  we  shall 
merely  borrow  an  anecdote  (originally  related  by  Helve tius) ,  in  the 
hope  of  its  affording  a  hint  to  the  respectable  community  of  bores. 
One  of  these  having  nothing  else  to  do  with  himself,  went  one  day  to 
call  on  his  neighbour,  ^  a  man  of  letters.*  The  latter  received  him 
with  all  possible  politeness,  and  entertained  him  as  well  as  he  could 
till  he  rose  to  carry  his  tedbusness  elsewhere,  when  the  man  of  let- 
ters resumed  his  work,  and  utterly  forgot  his  visitor.  Some  da^-s 
afterwards  he  found  himself  accused  of  a  want  of  politeness  in  not 
returning  the  visit,  upon  which  he  repaired  to  his  neighbour's,  and 
thus  addresses  him : — '  I  hear  that  you  complain  of  me ;  yet  you 
know  full  well  that  you  called,  not  because  you  wished  for  my  com- 
pany, but  because  you  were  tired  of  your  own.  I,  who  was  not  at  all 
tired  of  my  own  company,  received  you  as  well  as  I  could :  the  obli- 
gation is  consequently  on  your  side,  and  yet  you  charge  me  with 
rudeness.  Be  yourself  the  judge  of  my  conduct,  and  decide 
whether  you  ought  not  to  have  done  with  complaints  which  prove 
nothing  more  than  my  independence  of  visits  and  your  dependence 
on  them,  the  inhumanity  of  boring  your  neighbour,  and  the  in- 
justice of  abusing  after  boring  him.* 

The  amiable  Vicar  of  Wakefield  mentions,  as  his  accustomed 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  troublesome  visitors,  the  lending  of  an 
wnbrella  or  great-coat.  The  same  suggestion  is  conveyed  in  the 
Italian  lines : — 

*  Vien  sempre  ad  annojarti  il  tuo  vicino. 
Per  sempre  liberartene  vuoi  tu  ? 
PrestagU  uno  zecchino, 
Non  il  vedrai  mai  piu?' 

But  such  modes  are  inapplicable  to  the  opulent,  who,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  the  worst  offenders  in  this  way ;  and  against  these 
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there  is  positively  no  protection  but  a  peremptory  i(iot  at  home,  or 
the  adoption  of  a  practice  prevalent^  as  one  of  our  authors  informs 
us,  amongst '  men  of  letters '  in  Germany,  of  notifying  by  a  paper 
pasted  on  the  door  the  hours  at  which  only  they  are  visible. 

The  French  works  contain  little  peculiar  to  the  nation  on  this 
subject,  but  a  few  valuable  hints  of  general  application  may  be 
culled  from  them.     You  are  strongly  recommended  to  have  your 
name  clearly  announced,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  take  care  that 
the  sei*vants  make  no  mistake  regarding  it.     The  mishap  that, 
as  we  read,  befel  a  certain  Mr.  Delafiete,  in  London,  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  caution  in  this  respect. 
From  his  indistinct  mode  of  pronouncing  his  name,  the  porter 
understood  it  to  be  Delaflote,  and  so  proclaimed  it  to  the  groom 
of  the  chambers,  who  somehow  or  other  mistook  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name,  and  the  luckless  visitor,  a  quiet,  shy,  reserved  yoimg 
man,  was  actually  ushered  into  the  midst  of  a  crowded  drawing- 
room  by  the  ominous  appellation  of  Mr.  Hellafloat.    But — adds 
the  legislator— do  not  be  too  precise  in  your  instructions,  or  you 
may  be  placed  in  the  predicament  of  Lady  A.  and  her  daughter, 
who  having  been  much  annoyed  by  the  gaucheries  of  a  country 
booby  of  a  servant,  who  would  persevere  in  giving  in  their  names 
as  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  A.  and  the  Honourable  Miss  A.,  at 
length  took  him  seriously  to  task,  and  desired  that  in  future  he 
would   mention  them   as  simple   Lady  A.  and   plain  Miss  A. 
Their  astonishment  may  be  conceived  when  they  found  themselves 
obeyed  to  the  letter — and  Devonshire  House  was  electrified  by  the 
intelligence   that   Simple  Lady  A,   and   Plain  Miss  A,   were 
*  coming  up.' 

'  Conduct  your  visitor,'  says  the  French  writer,  '  to  the  entrance 
door  of  your  suite  of  rooms ;  hold  the  door  open  and  follow  him 
with  your  eyes  till  he  has  turned  to  make  you  a  parting  salute.' 
An  illustrative  anecdote  is  given  on  M.  Hoffman's  authority. 
When  Count  Davaux  was  named  plenipotentiary  at  the  cong^-ess  of 
Munster,  things  were  going  on  very  favourably,  when  a  visit  incor- 
rectly received  threw  all  into  confusion  and  prolonged  the  war 
more  than  six  months.  M.  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  to  Count  Davaux,  was  conducted 
by  the  French  ambassador  no  farther  than  the  staircase,  without 
the  Count's  descending  a  single  step.  The  haughty  Venetiiuii 
was  so  exasperated  at  this  want  of  respect,  that  he  instantly  took 
post  and  hastened  to  complain  to  his  government.  Venice,  though 
fallen^  was  still  proud,  and  declared  that  her  ambassador  should 
not  return  to  the  congress  till  the  honours  due  to  him  were  pre- 
scribed. France  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  after  much  negotiation, 
during  which  many  men  were  slain  and  many  vUl^es  burned, 
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France  ordered  Count  Davaux  to  satisfy  the  punctilious  vanity  of 
M.  Contarini.  The  latter  returned  in  triumph  and  paid  his  visit 
to  the  Count,  who  conducted  him  to  the  threshold  of  the  parte 
cochere,  remained  there  till  the  Venetian  was  seated  in  his  car- 
riage, and  saluted  him  profoundly  as  the  carriage  drove  off.  M. 
Contarini  then  gravely  returned  the  salute,  each  movement  havii^ 
been  made  a  subject  of  stipulation  in  the  ultimatum  of  Venice. 

The  best  part  of  the  section  of  the  American  book  relating  to 
visits  consists,  as  usual,  of  plagiarisms  from  the  French,  but  there 
are  a  few  maxims  which  smack  strongly  of  nationality : — 

^  When  you  call  upon  a  man  staying  at  a  hotel,  with  whom  you  are 
not  personally  acquainted,  the  most,  convenient  method  of  presenting 
yourself  is  this.  Arrest  one  of  the  servants,  place  your  cird  in  his 
hand,  desiring  him  to  give  it  to  the  person  whom  you  wish  to  see,  and 
to  let  him  know  t^t  you  are  there.  The  servant  will  return  accompa- 
nied  by  the  object  of  your  visits  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  person 
whose  card  he  has  received. 

^  If,  in  such  case,  the  individual  whom  you  seek  is  not  in  the  house, 
direct  the  servant  to  take  your  card  to  his  room  and  place  it  upon  his 
table,  and  wait  till  you  are  satisfied  that  he  has  complied  with  your 
order.  If  you  caamot  find  a  servant  in  the  holly  that  is  to  say^  if  your 
visit  should  be  made  at  any  one  of  nine-tenths  of  the  American 
hotels^  write  with  your  pencil  at  the  top  of  the  card  "  For  Mr.  So  and 
So,"  or,  rather,  enclose  it  in  an  envelope  and  direct  it  on  the  outside, 
and  give  it  to  the  bar-keeper.  Unless  you  take  some  such  precaution 
your  visit  will  be  fruitless. 

*  In  leaving  a  card  for  a  stranger,  do  not  forget  to  add  yoiur  address; 
and  do  not  omit  it  if  you  leave  a  card  for  another  in  a  city  where  you 
are  a  stranger.  This  inadvertence  was  committed  in  London  by  an 
American  minister  at  that  court ;  and  Lord  Erskine  reminded  hun  of 
the  omission  with  more  wit  than  courtesy,  and  more  vanity  than  either. 
Lord  Erskine  betrayed  as  much  ignorance  of  the  world  in  telling  Mr. 
Bush  that  he  had  not  returned  his  visit  because  he  did  not  know  where 
he  was  to  be  found,  as  Mr.  Rush  did  in  omitting  to  write  his  address 
upon  his  card  when  he  left  it  at  Lord  Erskine's.' 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  at  this  moment  probably 
not  aware  of  his  escape,  we  have  been  told  on  good  authority, 
incurred  a  much  more  serious  risk  by  sending  Mr.  Fennimore 
Cooper  an  invitation  to  a  ball  without  previously  performing  in 
person  the  proper  ducal  knock  at  the  door  of  his  lodging- 
house — a  liberty  for  which  the  indignant  Novelist  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  defying  his  Grace  to  mortal  combat. 

^  If  the  stranger  (continues  the  Philadelphia  codist)  whom  you  call 
upon  at  a  hotel  should  be  a  woman,  you  would  probably  find  her  sitting 
with  the  other  lodgers  in  the  parlour.  If  so,  you  should  order  a  servant 
to  carry  your  card  and  give  it  to  the  person  whom  you  designate,  and 
follow  it  munediately.    The  person  whom  you  seek  is  thus  pointol  out 
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to  you,  and  your  name  made  known  to  her.  Also,  if  you  are  vUlting 
any  one  whom  you  do  not  know,  not  at  lodgings,  but  living  en  menage^ 
send  in  your  card  and  follow  it. 

*  By  the  way,  there  are  many  occasions,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  on 
which  it  is  convenient  that  the  name  upon  a  card  should  be  legible  at  a 
glance.  The  Gothic  should  therefore  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
there  are  many  who  cannot  at  all  decipher  a  word  so  written,  and  few 
who  can  do  it  instantly. 

'  The  card  of  a  man  should  be  small,  plain,  unglazed,  and  ungilt  A 
gilded  and  glazed  card  is  agreeable  only  as  belonging  to  a  woman. 
/  should  be  glad  to  exhibit  to  the  host  of  American  parvenus  their  ovm 
broody  glitterina  cards^  bearing  upon  them  names  reeking  with  plebeian- 
ism,  gewgawed  with  some  paltry  title^  the  synonyms  and  passport  of 
insignificance y  in  contrast  with  the  plain  and  modest  cards  of  some  of 
the  highest  peers  of  the  British  realm. 

The  young  French  nobles  of  the  liberal  school  have,  it  seems, 
gone  a  step  farther  in  simplicity,  it  being  common  with  them  to 
drop  the  title  altogether,  and  put  merely  their  Christian  and 
Sur-name  on  their  cards. 

We  quote  the  following  passages  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote : 

'  Likewise,  if  you  are  intending  to  enter  one  house,  and  find  that  you 
have  got  by  mistake  into  another,  a  blunder  very  easily  and  very  often 
committed  m  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of  the  lingular  uniformity  of  • 
the  houses,  it  is  better,  provided  you  have  fairly  entered  the  parlour  be- 
fore perceiving  your  error,  and  provided,  also,  that  you  are  not  an  utter 
sti^mger  to  the  ^mily,  it  is  better,  I  say,  to  remain  for  a  short  time,  as 
'}f  you  intended  to  pay  a  visit  there,  and  say  nothing  whatever  about 
the  matter,  but  your  visit  should  not  be  quite  so  long^  nor  your  manner 
so  confused^  cw  this  sentence. 

*  During  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  one  evening  invited  to  a  dance  at  the  house  of  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary officer  in  Philadelphia.  At  about  eight  o'clock  he  got  into  his 
carriage  and  gave  the  coachman  what  he  thought  was  an  accurate  direc- 
tion as  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  driven.  By  mistake,  he  was  set 
down  at  the  house  directly  opposite,  which  happened  to  be  the  residence 
of  a  member  of  congress,  whom  he  had  never  visited,  and  who  was  very 
warmly  opposed  to  him  in  politics.  It  was  not  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room  that  he  discovered  that  he 
was  quite  "  in  the  wrong  box."  The  lady  of  the  house  chanced  to  be 
sitting  there  alone,  the  gentleman  being  ill.  The  person  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son waa  of  course  known,  and  under  that  assurance  he  presented  him- 
self with  admirable  ease  and  self-possession,  and  sat  down.  He  con- 
versed, making  himself  very  agreeable,  drank  tea,  and  staid  tiU  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  when  he  took  leave.  Inquiring  from  the  servant  at  the 
door  where  he  should  find  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  he 
made  his  way  thither,  and  commimicated  to  the  ladies  the  error  into 
which,  through  the  stupidity  of  his  coachman,  he  had  been  led,  and 
they,  the  next  day,  informed  their  neighbours.    This  anecdote  may  be 
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relied  upon ;  and  if  there  is  no  other  on  record  respecting  Mr.  Jefferson's 
manners,  there  is  enough  in  it  to  convince  us  that  he  was  a  high-bred 
gentleman.' 

There  is  a  story  current  in  the  Parisian  circles  of  a  distinguished 
English  baronet^  which  may  serve  as  a  pendant  to  the  above. 
He  was  leaving  one  of  Lafayette's  soirees,  much  disappointed  at 
the  absence  of  Beranger,  to  whom  he  wished  to  be  introduced, 
when  the  name  of  Beranger  was  announced.  He  instantly  hur- 
ried back,  and  without  waiting  for  a  presentation>  began  a  profuson 
of  compliments  and  congratulations  to  the  new  comer  on  his  ex- 
cellence as  a  poet^  and  his  recent  delivery  from  imprisonment 
*  Moi  poete,  Monsieur!  moi  en  prison  I  quest  ce  que  taut  cela  veut 
dire?'  and  ire  was  sparkling  in  his  eyes^  when  the  host  approached 
and  presented  the  indignant  Frenchman  as  M.  de  Berenger,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     We  are 

not  aware  whether  Sir  extricated  himself  as  well  as  Mr. 

Jefferson,  but  we  hope,  for  our  country's  honour,  that  he  did. 

The  author  of  the  ^  Hints  on  Etiquette '  is  brief  on  the  subject 
of  Visiting,  and  is  far  from  perfectly  at  home  in  it.  For  example — 

^  If  you  are  thrown  amongst  fashionable  people,  you  must  not  pay  a 
visit  to  a  lady  before  two  o'clock  p.m.,  nor  lifter  four,  as,  if  you  call  be- 
fore that  time  you  will  interrupt  those  avocations  which  more  or  less 
occupy  every  lady  in  the  early  part  of  the  day;  if  later  than  four 
o'clock,  you  will  prevent  her  driving  out. 

*  In  society,  verbal  invitations  are  often  given  to  balls  or  concerts,  by 
persons  with  whom  you  are  only  slightly  acquainted,  and  have  not  pre- 
viously visited :  in  such  a  case,  it  is  proper  to  leave  a  card  beforehand 
on  the  lady  at  whose  house  the  soirt^e  is  to  take  place,  that  she  may  be 
made  acquainted  witli  your  name  and  intention — so  that  you  may  be 
expected ;  as  you  may  have  received  an  invitation  from  her  husband,  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  and  he  may  not  be  there  to  present  you. 
Should  it  so  occur,  a  card  previously  left  will  prevent  either  party  looking 
foolish,  or  the  stranger  appearing  **  de  trop."  ' — ^pp.  57 — 59. 

The  '  Lady  of  Quality '  adds : — 

•  Never  leave  your  hat  in  the  hall  when  you  pay  a  morning  visit,  it 
makes  you  look  too  much  at  home ;  take  it  with  you  into  the  room ' ! !  1 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  important  subject  of  Dinners — not 
the  interesting  and  essential  particulars  included  in  the  carf-e^  which 
we  have  discussed  in  former  numbers — ^but  the  mode  of  behavii^ 
at  them  on  the  part  as  well  of  the  host  or  hostess  as  the  guests — 
*  We  '11  not  now  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts. 
Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — ^the  hungry  sinner. 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner.* 
For  the  history  of  the  various  observances  preceding,  attending, 
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or  following  on  this  meal^  we  must  refer  to  M.  Gioja,  who  men- 
tions two  or  three  customs  well  worth  recording.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  amongst  the  Sibarites  the  ladies  were  invited 
to  pubUc  feastings  a  year  beforehand^  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing them  ample  time  for  beautifying ;  and  that,  in  China,  it  is 
the  height  of  politeness  to  leave  your  house  when  you  have  a 
dinner  party,  a  custom  which  some  EngUsh  Amphitryons  would  do 
well  to  adopt.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  this  author  indicates 
the  points  in  which  Italy  differs  from  other  countries,  as  in  the 
following  remarks,  which  may  possibly  suggest  to  the  silver-fork 
school  of  novelists  that  their  circulation  has  been  somewhat  im- 
peded by  the  Alps : — *  Our  forks  are  furnished  with  four  prongs, 
those  of  the  English  with  two  only,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
cleaned  more  easily.' 

In  Germany,  dinner  parties  are  of  rare  occurrence,  except  in 
the  capitals  and  amongst  the  highest  class,  whose  habits  and 
manners  are  nearly  the  same  all  over  Europe.  But  dinner- 
parties are  now  quite  common  in  France,  and  an  infinity  of  rules 
regarding  them  are  included  in  the  French  books  on  etiquette. 
We  extract  the  following  comprehensive  paragraphs  from  a  chapter 
of  the  Code  entitled  Theorie  du  Diner  en  Ville: — 

*  When  all  the  guests  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  have  been 
presented  to  one  anoiJier  by  the  master  of  the  house^  and  dinner  is 
announced,  he  rises,  invites  the  company  to  follow  him  into  the 
dining-room,  and  gives  the  example  by  leading  the  way.  You  ought 
not  to  rise  till  afler  the  amphitryon,  and  each  gentleman  offers  his 
hand  to  a  lady,  to  conduct  her  to  the  cover  on  wJuch  her  name  is 
inscribed.  So  soon  as  all  are  seated,  the  host  helps  the  soup,  a  heap 
of  plates  being  placed  for  that  purpose  at  his  left ;  these  he  sends 
round,  beginning  with  his  left-hand  neighbour.  The  servants  take  away 
the  empty  plates,  ufon  which  each  leaves  his  spoon.  We  might  here 
detail  a  number  of  trifling  usages  that  one  is  bound  to  observe:  but 
to  know  these  it  is  only  sufficient  to  have  dined  twice  in  good  company. 
Politeness  requires  that  the  gentleman  placed  next  a  lady  should  save 
her  every  sort  of  trouble,  by  keeping  watch  over  her  glass  and  plate. 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  the  amphitryon  must  not  lose  sight  of 
any  of  his  guests ;  it  is  he  who  carves,  or  causes  to  be  carved  by  some 
expert  friend,  the  more  important  dishes  in  their  order ;  from  his  hand 
nothing  is  to  be  refused,  and  all  ceremonies  would  be  an  awkward  want 
of  tact. 

*  During  the  first  course  every  one  drinks  as  he  hkes.  When,  during 
the  second,  the  amphitryon,  in  circulating  the  finer  wines,  requests  you 
to  take  a  glass,  it  would  be  uncivil  to  refuse ;  but  you  are  not  bound  to  take 
a  second  unless  you  like.  So  soon  as  the  dessert  appears,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  host  lose  much  of  their  importance ;  all  he  has  left  to  do  is 
to  give  such  a  tone  to  the  conversation  as  that  all  may  take  part  in  it. 
It  is  still  he,  however,  who  giv^s  the  signal  for  leaving  the  table.    All 
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then  rise  together^  and  leave  the  eating-^oom  far  the  draiwing^oom^ 
where  coffee  is  ready;  dus  time  die  master  of  the  house  goes  last.  At 
the  moment  when  the  coffee  is  handing  round,  the  drawing-room  pre- 
sents an  aspect  of  joyous  disorder.  Knots  of  talkers  have  got  together ; 
the  physiognomies  of  all  wear  an  aur  of  satisfiKtion  and  self-complacency ; 
each,  armed  with  his  cup,  inhales  the  boiling  Mocha :  ere  long  the  circk 
is  formed,  the  .conversation  becomes  general,  the  card-tables  are  set 
Politeness  requires  yon  to  remain  an  hour  at  least  after  a  com£ortaUe 
dinner.  When  you  have  your  whole  evening  at  your  disposal,  it  is  well 
to  devote  it  to  your  amphitryon.' 

This  extract  presents  many  points  of  contrast  well  worthy  of 
attention. — 'When  all  the  guests  have  been  presented  to  one 
another.'  This  is  not  the  fashion  in  London^  it  being  taken  for 
granted  that  every  body  knows  every  body^  though  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  fact.  In  a  large  party  it  is  almost  im|Hacn- 
cable  to  adopt  the  French  practice^  but  when  the  party  does  not 
exceed  ten  or  twelve^  a  system  of  general  introduction  might  as 
well  be  pursued.  We  object  decidedly  to  the  plan,  extolled  by 
several  of  these  codifiers,  of  presenting  the  men  to  the  wcHnen 
they  are  to  take  down  to  dinner;  this,  we  should  fancy,  must 
completely  frustrate  all  that  pretty  delicate  manoBUvring  which 
forms  a  leading  attraction  of  a  dinner-party.  In  our  opinion 
Mezentius's  favourite  mode  of  punishment  was  a  trifle  compared 
with  this  tyranny.  The  truth  is,  nine  women  out  of  ten  dme  at 
luncheon  time,  and  amongst  men  the  number  is  far  from  rarp — 

^  Who  think  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper, 
When  seated  near  them,  of  some  pretty  lisper.' 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  not  merely  ill-bred,  but  a  sign  of 
bad  taste  to  be  late.  It  may  sound  very  fine  to  be  called  ike 
late  Mr,  So-and-So  ;  it  is  an  easy  mode  of  attracting  attention  to 
drawl  out  an  inquiry  about  the  soups  of  the  season,  as  if  you  have 
never  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  first  course ; 
but  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  fin4  the  woman  you  wish  most  to  sit 
by  monopolised,  and  yourself  pkmte  between  the  bore  and  the 
gap,  as  we  once  heard  a  lady  deiH^ribe  her  position  with  Sir  A. 

on  her  left  and  an  unoccupied  chair  upon  her  right. 

*  Each  gentleman  offers  his  hand  to  a  lady,  to  lead  her  to  the 
cover  marked  with  her  name.*  There  is  no  great  harm  in  marking 
the  ladies'  places — though  the  custom  is  far  from  general  even  in 
France — but  the  men  should  invariably  be  left  free.  We  have 
heard  a  first-rale  diner-out  declare  that  his  inclination  towards  a 
dinner  party  went  off  from  the  moment  the  component  parts  of  it 
were  named.  What  would  be  his  feeling  if  he  knew  that  the 
very  place  he  was  to  occupy  had  been  predestined  to  him  from 
the  first,  and  that  he  was  to  have  no  more  free-will  about  the 
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matter  than  a  Turk  ?  The  injunction  to  gentlemen  to  take  care  of 
their  fair  neighbours  is  of  universal  applicability^  but  we  would 
not  recommend  too  close  an  attention  to  their  glasses  or  their 
plates.  A  distinguished  maximist  says,  that,  whenever  you  ask  a 
lady  to  take  wine,  you  should  fill  her  glass  to  the  brim  in  despite 
of  protestations,  and  look  the  other  way  till  she  has  emptied  it. 
Without  going  the  full  length  of  this  philosopher's  assumption,  it 
stands  to  reason  that,  the  number  of  glasses  women  allow  them- 
selves being  limited,  they  should  be  full. 

'  All  the  guests  rise  together,  and  leave  the  dining-room  for 
the  drawing-room.^  It  has  long  been  made  a  question  whether 
the  English  mode  of  separating  the  sexes,  or  the  French  mode  of 
keeping  them  together,  is  the  best.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
there  should  be  a  temporary  separation,  never  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  most.  We  are  convinced 
that  a  break  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  agreeability  of 
a  party  on  the  whole,  for  it  is  the  hostess's  fault  if  she  gives  the 
signal  so  long  as  the  conversation  is  sustained  with  spirit ;  and  if  a 
pleasonitete-a'tete  be  occasionally  interrupted,  it  may  be  resumed. 
We  fear,  however,  that  few  companies  are  so  well  assorted  as  for 
the  majority  not  to  look  forward  to  the  interval  in  question  as  a 
relief. 

*  Politeness  requires  an  hour's  stay  at  least  after  a  comfortable 
dinner.'  This  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the  dinner 
be  followed  by  a  soiree,  it  is  clearly  proper  to  stay :  single  men 
are  often  asked  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  their  presence 
during  the  evening.  But  if  the  hostess  be  going  out,  your  stay 
might  seriously  inconvenience  her.  It  is  the  bore  in  one  of 
Scribe's  farces  who  exclaims,  '  Oil  je  dine  je  reste,' 

The  chapter  in  the  Philadelphian  work  on  dinner  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  in  the  book,  and  affords  ample  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  English  habits  are  caught  up  and  caricatured 
in  America.     Of  this  the  author  seems  partially  aware : — 

*  The  fashion,'  he  remarks,  *  of  dining  inordinately  late  in  this  country 
is  foolish.  It  is  borrowed  from  England,  without  any  regard  to  the 
difference  in  circumstances  between  the  two  nations.  In  London  the 
whole  system  of  daily  duties  is  much  later.  The  fact  of  parliament's 
sitting  during  the  evening  and  not  the  morning,  tends  to  remove  the 
active  part  of  the  day  to  a  much  more  advanced  hour.  When  persons 
rise  at  ten  or  two  o'clock,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  dine 
till  eight  or  twelve  in  the  evening.  There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in 
France.  There  they  dine  at  three  or  earlier.  We  have  known  some 
fashionable  dinners  in  different  cities  in  this  country  at  so  late  an  hour 
as  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  This  is  absurd,  where  the  persons  have  all 
breakfasted  at  eight  in  the  morning.  From  four  o'clock  till  five  varies 
the  proper  hour  for  a  dinner  party  here.' 
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For  an  example  of  early  hours  the  author  had  much  better  have 
referred  his  countrymen  to  Germany,  where  the  dinner-hour  is 
generally  one.  In  Italy,  it  is  five;  in  Paris,  six;  in  London, 
half -past  seven  or  eight.  It  is  the  custom  to  rail  in  good  set 
terms  against  the  prevalent  fashion  in  this  particular ;  but  vnih 
little  reason,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  oneself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a  convivial  meeting  until  the  business  of  the  day 
has  been  despatched,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  when 
people  dine  early,  they  require  suppers,  which  are  equally  inju- 
rious to  health.  There  is  another  reason  during  the  summer 
months.  Women  unconsciously  betray  a  consciousness  that  day- 
light is  unfavourable  to  charms  which  have  undergone  a  course  of 
London  balls  or  are  no  longer  in  the  first  freshness  of  youth,  and 
can  seldom  be  got  to  present  themselves  in  a  drawing-room 
before  eight.  The  latest  dinner -giver  in  our  recollection  was  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole,  whose  ordinary  hour  was  '  a  liberal  nine '  for 
eleven.  It  was  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  we  believe,  who  was 
observed  setting  forth  for  his  morning  ride  by  the  party  assembled 
in  his  drawing-room — but  the  story  is  told  of  several.  The  most 
unpunctual  persons  ever  known  were  two  brothers,  known  time 
immemorial  in  the  place-holding  world.  The  late  Lord  Dudley 
used  to  say  of  them,  that,  if  you  asked  Robert  for  Wednesday  at 
seven,  you  would  have  Charles  on  Thursday  at  eight.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  American  book  is  literally  translated  from 
the  French: — 

*  When  dinner  is  announced,  the  inviter  rises  and  requests  all  to  walk 
to  the  dining-room.  He  then  leads  the  way,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a 
loss  whither  they  should  proceed.  Each  gentleman  oflfers  his  arm  to  a 
lady,  and  they  follow  in  solemn  order.* 

Not  always  in  America,  unless  we  are  much  misinformed  ;  for 
disputes  about  precedence  occasionally  occur,  and  these  are  by  no 
means  easy  of  decision  in  a  country  where  no  recognised  order  of 
nobility  exists.  A  foreign  diplomatist,  formerly  attached  to  an  em- 
bassy in  America,  relates  that  at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  the  members  of  the  government  not  merely  took 
precedence  of  the  foreign  ministers  without  hesitation,  but  fairly 
got  jammed  in  the  passage  from  their  excessive  eagerness  to  get  the 
start  of  one  another.  British  descent  is  not  unfrequently  appealed 
to  in  defaidt  of  other  titles.  An  officer  of  high  standing  in  the 
English  navy  assures  us  that  he  once  saw  a  Miss  Malcolm  rush 
before  a  Miss  Lennox,  and  exclaim — '  Miss  Lennox,  I  wonder  at 
you — the  Malcolms  are  of  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland.* 

The  American's  remarks  on  attendance  arc  highly  charac- 
teristic : — 

*  In  order  that  a  dinner  may  be  conducted  with  perfect  propriety,  so 
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far  as  respecta  the  duty  of  the  entertainer,  it  is  necessary  that  the  attend- 
ants should  be  numerous  and  practised.  When  the  offer  of  a  dish 
is  made  by  a  servant,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  behind  your  chair,  you  feel 
more  ease  and  freedom  in  accepting  or  declining,  than  when  it  comes  in 
a  loud  voice  from  the  head  of  the  table.  In  the  great  houses  abroad,  a 
sen'ant  is  assigned  to  every  guest ;  and  M,  Ude  actually  left  the  kitchen 
of  one  English  nobleman  because  he  could  not  have  a  servant  for  every 
dish.  Where  there  are  enough  attendants,  and  they  understand  their 
business  thoroughly,  the  entertainer  should  entrust  to  them  the  entire 
care  of  his  guests ;  indeed,  in  France,  the  master  of  the  house  commonly 
sits  at  the  side  of  the  table,  and  mingles  in  the  scene  exactly  on  the 
footing  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  effect  of  this  is  delightful ;  every 
one  feels  himself  more  at  his  ease  than  if  he  were  entertaining  company 
at  his  own  house;  and  that  stifiiiess  and  restraint  is  utterly  banished, 
which  in  this  country — springing  from  the  consciousness  of  a  certain 
external  duty,  from  an  annoying  idea  of  supervision,  and  a  constant 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  entertained — always  affects  the  most 
accustomed  man  of  the  world,  and,  in  every  one,  mars  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  When  will  Americans  be  persuaded  that  a  company  can 
entertain  itself  and  learn  that  most  important  maxim  of  ftospitality 
— to  let  their  guests  alone  ? 

*  Owing  to  the  small  retinue  of  servants  which,  in  any  case,  an 
American  can  allow  himself  to  keep,  and  to  the  singular  obtuseness  of 
the  Blacks,  who  alone  are  here  employed  in  a  menial  capacity — ^/3Xa{, 
by-the-by,  is  the  Greek  word  for  stupid — it  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible 
that  the  master  of  the  house  can,  in  any  degree,  release  himself  from  the 
necessity  of  personally  attending  to  his  guests.  He  must,  however, 
preside  with  no  more  ostentation  than  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  ceremony.' 

It  seems  that  in  America  the  silver  fork  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  itself,  but  has  even  encroached  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  spoon : — 

*  The  ordinary  custom  among  well-bred  persons  is  as  follows :  soup  is 
taken  with  a  spoon.  Some  foolish  fashionables  employ  a  fork  /  They 
might  as  well  make  use  of  a  broomstick.  The  hsh  which  follows  is 
eaten  with  a  fork,  a  knife  should  not  be  used  at  all.  The  fork  is  held  in 
the  right  hand,  and  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  left.  For  any  dish  in  which 
cutting  is  not  indispensable,  the  same  arrangement  is  correct.  When 
you  have  upon  your  plate,  before  the  dessert,  anything  partially  liquid, 
or  any  sauces^  you  must  not  take  them  up  with  a  knife,  but  with  a  piece 
of  bread  which  is  to  be  saturated  with  the  juices'  [lobster  sauce,  for  ex- 
ample] *  and  then  lifted  to  the  mouth.  If  such  an  article  forms  part  of 
the  dessert,  you  should  eat  it  with  a  spoon.* 

The  following  recommendations  would  hardly  be  needed  in 
^England,  except  at  the  Guildhall  dinner,  where  we  once  saw  a 
city  dignitary  with  a  slice  of  boiled  turkey,  a  partridge,  and  half 
a  mould  of  blancmange  upon  his  plate  at  once. 

*  At  dinner  avoid  taiing  upon  your  plate  too  manv  things  at  once. 
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One  variety  of  meat  and  one  kind  of  vegetable  is  the  maximum.  When 
you  take  another  sort  of  meat,  or  any  dish  not  properly  a  vegetable,  you 
always  change  your  plate.' 

The  English  mode  of  taking  wine  seems  to  be  practised  with  a 
refinement  worthy  of  all  approbation : — 

*  Some  one  who  sits  near  the  lady  of  the  house  should,  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  the  soup,  request  the  honour  of  drinking  wine  with 
her,  which  movement  is  the  signal  for  all  the  others.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  master  of  the  house  should  select  some  lady.  He  never  cisks 
gentlemeny  hut  they  ask  him;  this  is  a  refined  custoniy  attended  to  in 
the  best  company. 

*  If  you  nave  drunk  with  every  one  oi  table^  and  imsh  more  winci 
you  must  wait  till  the  cloth  is  removed.  The  decanter  is  then  sent  round 
from  the  head  of  the  table;  each  person  fills  his  glass,  and  all  the  com- 
pany drinks  the  health  of  all  the  company.  It  is  enough  if  yon  bow 
to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  and  to  your  opposite  neighbour. 
After  this  the  ladies  retire.  Some  one  rises  to  open  the  door  for  them, 
and  they  go  into  the  parlour,  the  gentlemen  remaining  to  drink  more 
Wine.* 

Ale  and  porter  are  rigidly  proscribed,  on  European  autboHty, 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  vulgarity.  We  presume  from  this  that 
Lord  Mulgrave's  novels  do  not  enjoy  an  extended  circulation  in 
America,  for  in  one  of  these  a  gallant  attempt  is  made  to  disabuse 
the  public  as  to  beer.  '  Is  not  that  a  fashionable  novelist  oppo- 
site: says  an  exquisite;  'well,  I'll  astonish  the  fellow; — here, 
bring  me  a  glass  of  table  beer.'  What  is  still  worse,  the  interdict 
is  extended  to  port. 

*  A  gentleman  should  always  express  his  preference  for  some  one  sort 
of  wine  over  others ;  because,  as  there  is  always  a  natural  preference 
for  one  kind,  if  you  say  that  you  are  indifferent,  you  show  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  drink  wines;  your  preference  should  not  of  course  be 
guided  by  your  real  disposition.  If  you  are  afEficted  by  nature  with  a 
partiality  for  port,  you  should  never  think  of  indulging  it  except  in  your 
closet  with  your  chamber  door  locked.  The  only  index  of  choice  is 
fashion,  either  permanent  fashion,  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used,)  or  some 
temporary  fashion  created  by  the  custom  of  any  indivMual  who  happens 
to  rule  for  a  season  in  society.  Port  was  drunk  by  our  ancestors,  but 
George  IV.,  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  announced  his  royal  pre- 
ference for  sherry.  It  has  shice  been  fashionable  to  Kke  sherty.  This 
is  what  we  call  a  permanent  fashion.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu  is  said  to  have  detected  an  adventurer,  who 
was  passing  himself  off  as  a  nobleman^  by  his  helping  himself  to 
olives  with  a  fork ;  it  being  then  comme  ilfaut  to  use  the  fingers 
for  that  purpose.  It  seems  that  a  lemon  pudding  is  the  Shibbo- 
leth of  gentility  in  Philadelphia : — 

'  It  once  occurred  to  me  to  be  present  in  a  small  company  of  gentle- 
men, where  the  claims  of  a  certain  woman  to  be  thoroughly  bred  became 
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the  subject  of  a  somewhat  protracted  controversy.  The  deicision  was 
for  some  time  douhtful,  but  was  finally  decidea,  by  acclamation,  in 
favour  of  her  pretensions,  in  consequence  of  some  one  having  observed 
that  she  had  cut  a  lemon-pudding  at  dinner  with  a  spoon.' 

At  the  risk  of  shocking  our  fair  readers,  we  must  give  the  in 
junction  as  to  cigars : — 

*  As  there  are  many  very  well-bred  men  who,  from  habit  acquired 
early,  perhaps  while  they  were  at  college,  find  it  necessary  to  their  com- 
fort to  smoke  a  cigar  after  dinner,  a  plate  having  a  few  cigars  and  some 
bits  of  twisted  paper  on  it,  should  be  placed  upon  the  table,  together 
with  a  candle.  If  only  one  person  chooses  to  smoke,  the  master  of  the 
house  should  by  all  means  accompany  him,  if  he  can  do  so  without  any 
inconvenience.     If  several  take  cigars  this  is  not  necessary.' 

These  are  useful  and  characteristic  injunctions ;  but  if  Mr. 
Samuel  Slick,  of  Slickville,  speaks  truth,  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy 
contrived  to  compress  as  much  good  advice,  and  show  as  much 
knowledge  of  American  habits,  within  the  compass  of  three  or 
four  sentences^  as  will  be  found  in  twice  as  many  pages  of  the 
Philadelphian  Code  of  Etiquette : — 

*  The  Honorable  Alden  Gobble  was  dyspeptic,  and  he  suflFered  great 
uneasiness  after  eating,  so  he  goes  to  Abernethy  for  advice. — "  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  the  Doctor — jist  that  way,  without  even 
passing  the  time  o'  day  with  him — **  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
said  he.  **  Why,"  says  Alden,  "  I  presume  I  have  the  dyspepsy." 
**  Ah !"  said  he,  "  I  see :  a  Yankee — swallowed  more  dollars  and 
cents  ttem  he  can  digest."  "I  am  an  American  citizen,*'  says  Alden, 
with  great  dignity ;  *'  I  am  secretary  to  our  legation  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's."  **  The  devil  you  are!"  said  Abernethy;  "  then  youll 
soon  get  rid  of  your  dyspepsy."  "  I  don't  see  that  are  inference," 
Btdd  /dden;  •*it  don't  follow  from  what  you  predicate,  at  all;  it 
an*t  a  natural  consequence,  I  guess,  that  a  man  should  cease  to  be  ill, 
because  he  is  called  by  the  voice  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  to  fill 
an  important  office."  (The  truth  is,  you  could  no  more  trap  Alden 
than  you  could  an  Indian.  He  could  see  other  folks'  trail,  and  made 
none  himself ;  he  was  a  real  diplomatist,  and  I  believe  our  diplomatists 
are  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.)  *'  But,  I  tell  you,  it  does 
follow,"  said  the  Doctor ;  ^*  for  in  the  company  you'll  have  to  keep, 
you'll  have  to  eat  like  a  Christian." 

*  It  was  an  everlasting  pity  Alden  contradicted  him,  for  he  broke  out 
like  one  moon-distractdl  mad.  *'  111  be  d— d,"  said  he,  **  if  ever  I 
saw  a  Yankee  that  didn't  bolt  his  food  whole  like  a  boa-constrictor. 
How  the  devil  can  you  expect  to  digest  food,  that  you  neither  take 
the  trouble  to  dissect,  nor  time  to  masticate.  It's  no  wonder  you  lose 
yonr  teeth,  for  you  never  use  them ;  nor  your  digestion,  for  you  over- 
load it;  nor  your  saliva,  for  you  expend  it  on  the  carpets,  instead  of 
your  food.  It's  disgusting ;  it's  beastly.  You  Yankees  load  your  sto- 
machs as  a  Devonshire  man  does  his  cart,  as  fiill  as  it  can  hold,  and  as 
fast  as  he  can  pitch  it  with  a  dung  fork,  and  drive  off;  and  then  you 
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complain  that  such  a  load  of  compost  is  too  heavy  for  you.  I>y:q>epsT, 
eh  ?  Infernal  guzzling,  you  mean.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
Legation,  take  half  the  time  to  eat  that  you  do  to  drawl  out  your  words, 
chew  your  food  half  as  much  as  you  do  your  filthy  tobacco,  and  you'll  be 
well  in  a  month."  '  * 

We  have  anticipated  many  of  the  best  suggestions  regarding 
dining  in  the  English  works,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  on  the 
French  and  American.  We  shall  therefore  be  brief  in  our  ex- 
tracts. Two  important  questions  are  thus  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Pitt  :— 

•  Q.  If  at  dinner  or  supper  I  am  asked  what  part  of  a  bird  or  joint  of 
meat  I  prefer,  is  it  polite  to  make  choice  of  any  part  which  is  esteemed 
a  delicacy  ? 

*  A.  Young  persons,  when  such  a  question  is  put  to  them,  are  in 
general,  from  boshiulness  or  timidity,  too  apt  to  use  that  very  common 
but  improper  phrase,  "  Any  part  will  do,  Sir,"  or  "  I  have  no  choice, 
Madam,"  when  in  fact  they  have  a  preference.  To  reply  in  this 
manner  places  the  person  to  whom  they  speak  in  an  unpleasant  situatkm, 
and  makes  him  feel  at  a  loss  what  to  send,  and  is  consequently  the  cause 
of  much  delay.  /  must  remark^  alsoj  that  from  false  delicacy ^  or  the 
ridiculous  fear  of  being  thought  an  epicure,  you  violate  truths  one  of 
the  brightest  virtues  of  the  soul.  In  some  instances,  to  answer  in  tha 
manner  may  be  construed  into  a  little  trick  or  artifice,  in  which  you 
avoid  asking  for  that  which  you  prefer  from  a  persuasion  that  you  will 
consequently  be  helped  to  the  most  delicate  morsel.  And  should  any 
one  present  be  aware  that  you  have  a  favourite  part,  your  design  wOl  be 
seen  through,  and  you  will  render  yourself  contemptible.  From  these 
observations  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  improper  to  make  choice 
when  the  question  is  put  to  you  at  table,  although  you  ought  cm  no  ac- 
count frequently  to  select  the  choicest  pieces. 

*  Q.  If,  when  I  am  carving  a  fowl,  anyone  of  the  company,  on  being 
asked,  declines  naming  the  part  he  would  like,  what  am  I  to  send  him  ? 

^  A.  In  this  case,  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
wishes,  you  cannot  do  wrong  in  sending  any  part  without  hesitation.* 

A  German  writer,  one  Dr.  Franz  Kottenkampf,  in  a  recent 
work  on  England,  asserts  that  it  is  considered  a  breach  of  deli- 
cacy for  a  lady  to  offer  or  ask  for  the  leg ;  and  a  German  critic 
gravely  confirms  his  countr\-man's  statement  by  adding*  that,  at 
the  fetes  of  our  highest  aristocracy,  no  part  of  the  chicken  but  the 
win^  is  placed  upon  the  table — which  was  actually  the  case  at  the 
celebrated  entertainment  at  Boyle  Farm.  As  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
work  is  more  particularly  addressed  to  young  ladies,  nowhere 
prohibits  the  leg,  we  tliink  we  may  venture  to  say  that  Dr. 
Kottenkampf  lies  under  a  mistake.  The  author  of  the  '  Hints ' 
gives  the  following,  on  the  authority  of  his  '  Lady  of  Rank' : — 

•  *  The  Clockmaker ;  or,  iht  Sayingt  and  Doingt  of  Samuel  S/ick,  nf  Siirhnik^ 
chap.  ix. 

*  Remember 
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Remember  that  it  is  the  lady  who  at  all  times  takes  precedence,  not 
the  gentleman.  A  person  led  a  princess  out  of  the  room  before  her 
husband  (who  was  doing  the  same  to  a  lady  of  lower  rank) ;  in  his 
over-politeness,  he  said,  **  Pardonnez  que  nous  vous  pr^cedons,"  quite 
forgetting  that  it  was  the  princess  and  not  he  who  led  the  way.' — ^p.  24. 

This  arbiter  elegantiarum  carefully  adds : — 

'  The  comfort  of  napkins  at  dinner  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment, 
whilst  the  expense  can  hardly  be  urged  as  an  objection.  If  there  be  not 
any  napkins,  a  man  has  no  idternative  but  to  use  the  tablecloth,  unless 
(as  many  do)  he  prefer  his  pocket-handkerchief — an  usage  sufficiently 
disagreeable.' — p.  26. 

A  still  more  startling  use  or  abuse  of  tablecloths  appears  to 
have  been  common  at  one  period  amongst  young  ladies  in  France : 
Mrs.  Markham^  referring  to  a  French  poem  by  an  author  whose 
name  she  suppresses,  states :  ^  He  says  that  ladies  should  be  neat 
in  their  persons^  and  keep  their  nails  short ;  and  that  when  at  dinner 
they  should  not  laugh  or  talk  too  loud^  nor  daub  their  fingers  with 
their  food.  He  says  they  may  wipe  their  lips  on  the  tablecloth, 
bat  not  blow  their  noses  with  it.'  * 

What  we  particularly  admire  in  the '  Hints '  is  that  our  *  ^Kyor/os ' 
is  ever  ready  to  give  a  reason  with  his  rule.     Thus : — 

*  Fish  does  not  require  a  knife,  but  should  be  divided  by  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  bread. 

*  The  application  of  a  knife  to  fish  is  likely  to  destroy  the  delicacy  of 
its  flavour;  besides  which,  fish  sauces  are  often  acididated;  acids  cor- 
rode steel,  and  draw  from  it  a  disagreeable  taste.  In  the  Nordi,  where 
lemon  or  vinegar  is  very  generally  used  for  salmon  and  many  other 
kinds  of  fish,  ^e  objection  becomes  more  appaient.' — ^pp.  28,  9. 

The  time  has  been  when  such  a  new-fangled  affectation  as 
that  here  enforced  would  have  brought  a  man  under  the  suspicion 
of  Jacobinism  or  worse.  '  No  man  intending  to  stand  for  his 
county/  (says  Miss  Berry,)  '  or  desirous  of  being  popular  in  it, 
would  have  permitted  bis  table  at  his  country-house  to  be  served 
with  three-pronged  forks,  or  his  ale  to  be  presented  but  in  a 
tankard,  to  which  every  mouth  was  successively  to  be  applied. 
Sofas  conveyed  ideas  of  impropriety ;  and  baths,  and  every  extra 

'*  A  curious  old  French  tract,  entitled  '  La  Contenance  de  la  Table,'  was  reprinted 
in  1816  for  the  excluKive  use  of  the  members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club.  The  foAowiug 
■tanza  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  style: — 

*  Enfant  tiens  cecy  en  entente, 
Fermement  dedans  ton  couraige, 
Le  residu  de  ton  potai^^e, 
Jamais  a  aultruy  ne  presente.' 
Judgfing  from  the  style  of  the  injanctions,  we  should  conceive  that  this  poet  and 
the  o»e  quoted  by  Mrs.  Markham  m  her  excellent  manual  on  the  History  of  France 
nnist  have  been  contemporaries. 

VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxviii.  2  Q  attention 
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attention  to  cleanliness  and  purity  of  person  were  habits  by  no 
means  supposed  to  refer  to  superior  purity  of  mind  or  manners.'  * 

The  Petronius  of  the  Salt  Market  imperatively  enjoins : — 

'  Eat  peas  Avith  a  dessert  spoon,  and  curry  also. 

*  Tarts  and  puddings  are  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.* 

We  regret  to  differ  from  so  high  an  authority,  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  is  right  about  the  curry — ^we  are  quite  sure  he  is 
wrong  about  the  peas — and  the  spoon  for  tarts  and  puddings 
strongly  reminds  us  of  our  schoolboy  days. 

So  much  for  Dinners — now  turn  we  to  Balls,  which  from 
Easter  to  August  concentrate  all  the  party-going  energies  of 
this  metropolis.  Such  indeed  is  now  the  mania  for  large  parties, 
or  so  absorbing  the  vanity  of  caste,  that,  during  the  flush  of  the 
London  season,  there  is  no  longer  a  semblance  of  sociability — aor 
can  even  pleasure,  in  and  by  itself,  be  deemed  the  main  object  of 
pursuit ;  for  we  verily  believe  that  if  all  the  pleasantest  people  in 
town  were  collected  in  a  room,  the  men  and  women  of  '  society' 
would  be  restless  in  it  unless  they  could  say  they  were  going  to 
the  ball  or  concert  of  the  night — 

*  Which  opens  to  the  thousund  happy  few 
An  earthly  Paradise  of  or-molu.' 

lentil  within  a  recent  period  it  was  otherwise  in  Paris ;  except 
on  certain  grand  occasions,  the  mass  of  people  comme  il  font 
were  broken  into  coteries,  amongst  which  tliere  was  no  recog- 
nised inferiority,  so  that  a  man  of  fashion  could  afford  to  say  thst 

he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of ,  or  was  not  invited 

to  Madame  de 's  ball.     But  all  this  appears  to  have  been 

changing  since  the  happy  and  glorious  revolution  of  July  (ts 
they  nickname  a  change  of  dynasty  which  has  proved  equally 
injurious  to  government,  taste,  morals,  and  society),  and  Paris 
is  at  present  in  a  fair  way  to  imitate  London  in  the  very  parti- 
cular in  which  the  example  should  be  shunned.f  The  French 
and  English  books,  however,  are  brief  on  the  subject  of  the  ball. 
The  Code  Civile  teaches  little  more  than  that  the  invitation 
should  be  given  eight  days  beforehand,  and  that  a  man  had  better 
not  accept  it  unless  he  can  dance, — that  ball -givers  should  take 
care  to  get  partners  for  the  ladies,  and  that  ball-goers  w41l  do 
well  to  dance  with  the  old  and  ugly  occasionally, — that  public 
balls  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  and  that  at  the  masked  balls 
of  the  Opera  in  particular,  the  freshness  is  factitious,  the  masks 

*  England  and  France,  &c  part  ii.  p.  40.  The  period  to  which  the  accomplished 
authoress  alludes  is  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

f  Mbs  Beriy  {JLngland  and  France,  part  ii.  p^  144)  sayi  that  great  asiemblies, 
crowded  halls,  and  dinners  of  forty  people,  came  in  with  the  Restoration,  and  thst 
a  reaction  was  beginning  when  ehe  wrote.  Since  that  period  (183*1)  the  tide  has 
fumed  again, 
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deceitful,  the  tvit  cx)ntrat)and,  and  the  corsets  padded.  The  last 
obsen  ation  has,  it  seems,  been  verified  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who 
IS  quoted  as  complaining  that  when  he  buys  what  Miss  Pardoe 
calls  'an  Odalique'  in  Paris  he  gets  nothing  but  a  bundle  of 
clothes. 

The  American  work  is  more  than  usually  copious  upon  the 
subject  of  balls,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  borrow- 
ing from  the  French,  apparently  original.  The  following  para- 
graph, for  example,  is  evidently  addressed  to  a  trading  nation,  for 
in  no  other  would  there  exist  so  decided  a  wish  to  keep  clear  of 
the  shop. 

'  The  advanti^  of  limiting  the  issue  of  cards  to  a  week  in  advance 
of  the  appointed  evening  is,  Uiat  you  are  thus  enabled  to  avoid  the  in- 
troduction of  a  numeral  date,  the  appearance  of  which,  in  any  of  the 
communications  of  society  gives  a  mercantile  air  to  it,  which  is  mighty 
ofiensive.  To  be  sure,  you  may  avoid  this,  when  the  period  is  longer, 
by  designating  the  intended  evening  as  such  an  evening  of  next  week ; 
but  the  form  is  unusual.  I  have  seen  cards  by  which  persons  were  in- 
vited to  a  dance,  and  the  day  fixed  by  the  appalling  phrase,  "  Monday, 
the  10th  inst. ! "  One  felt  tempted  to  take  up  a  foolscap  sheet  and  re* 
ply,  "  Madam,  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  duly  came  to  hand,  &c."  ' 

It  seems  that  balls  are  much  earlier  at  Philadelphia  than  might 
have  been  supposed  from  a  passage  formerly  quoted  as  to  the 
dinner  hour. 

*  According  to  the  hours  now  in  fashion  here,  ten  o^clock  is  quite 
early  enough  io  render  yourself  at  a  dance.  You  will  even  then  find 
many  coming  after  you.  As  a  young  man^  hoxoerery  on  his  first  entrance 
into  society  y  should  resolve  to  throw  himself  into  the  most  trying  drcum- 
stances  at  once,  he  had  better  make  a  point  of  going  to  dances  early, 
Uiat  is,  between  half-past  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  there  will  be  but 
few  persons  in  the  rooms.  He  should  enter  alone,  and  present  himself 
to  me  mistress  of  the  house  with  ease  and  calmness,  not  carrying  a  hat 
in  his  hand  for  the  first  winter,  as  he  would  feel  embarrassed  subse- 
quently if  he  were  to  leave  it  accidentally  behind  him.  Indeed,  no  man 
should  suffer  himself  to  carry  a  hat^  until  he  feels  himself  thoroughly 
at  ease  without  it.' 

There  is  much  admirable  delicacy  in  the  following  maxims : — 

*  When  a  woman  is  standing  in  a  quadrille,  though  not  engaged  in 
dancing,  a  man  not  acquainted  with  her  partner  should  not  converse 
with  her.  As  this  prevents  the  other  from  talking  to  her  himself,  it  is 
extremely  indelicate,  and  obliges  the  other  to  feel  unpleasantly,  and 
such  an  one  would  not  be  censurable,  if  he  were  to  inten-upt  the  con- 
versationy  if  it  were  long  continued^  and  to  turn  his  hack  upon  the 
intruder.  Where  this  third  person  is  known  to  both  parties,  to  join  for 
a  short  time  in  colloquy  with  both  is  obvious  to  no  objection. 

*  A  young  man,  when  he  goes  to  balls,  should  make  a  point  of  dancing 
frequently :  if  he  does  not,  he  will  not  be  very  welcome.  You  may  be 
sure  you  were  not  invited  there  merely  to  lean  against  the  wall,  and 
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"  wait  for  supper."  When  you  have  retired  from  a  quadrille,  you  shouM 
Temain  with  the  woman  you  danced  with  until  she  is  provided  with 
another  partner.  She  will  probably  desire  you  not  to  remain,  but  to 
dance  with  another;  but,  of  course,  you  prefer  to  converse  with  her. 

'  If  you  ask  a  woman  to  dance  with  you,  and  she  is  engaged,  do  not 
prefer  a  request  for  her  hand  at  the  next  set  after  that,  because  she  may 
be  engaged  for  that  also,  and  for  many  more ;  and  you  would  have  to  run 
through  a  long  list  of  interrogatories,  which  would  be  absurd  and  awk- 
ward. If  she  declines  for  the  next  set,  simply  beg  to  name  the  earliest 
dance  for  which  she  is  not  engaged,  and  render  yourself  very  punctually 
to  fulfil  your  engagement.* 

We  recommend  no  one  to  follow  this  advice  who  is  not  quite  sure 
of  his  ground.  The  best  rebuff  to  an  interrogator  of  the  above 
description  was  given  by  a  pretty  London  debutante  of  last  season : 
*  I  can  put  jou  down  lor  the  thirteenth,  but  I  shall  only  dance 
four  more.' 

The  Philadelphian  continues: — 

*  A\'hen  that  long  and  anxiously  desiderated  hour,  the  hour  of  supper, 
has  arrived,  you  select  some  lady,  and  request  leave  to  hand  her  up,  or 
down,  to  the  supper-table.  You  remain  with  her  while  she  is  at  the 
talle,  seeing  that  she  has  all  that  she  desires,  and  then  conduct  her  back 
to  the  dancing- rooms.  There  are  usually  two  or  three  dances  alter 
supper.     U  hen  you  have  reposited  her  safely,  you  return.' 

Innumerable  are  the  topics  yet  remaining — letters,  appoint- 
ments, presents,  concerts,  dejeuners,  suppers,  duels^  marriages, 
christenings,  funerals,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  but  we  have  hardly  space 
remaining  to  glance  at  one.  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  it  is 
well  possible  to  discuss ;  namely,  conversation,  including  flatter}* 
and  compliments,  which,  in  the  Italian  and  French  works,  have 
each  sub-sections  devoted  to  them.  If  the  art  of  pleasing  by 
talking  were  teachable  by  rules,  M.  Gioja  would  long  ago  have 
taught  it  to  his  countrymen,  for  never  was  subject  more  elabor- 
ately discussed ;  but  the  utmost  rules  ever  did,  or  ever  can  do, 
for  the  student  of  an  art,  is  to  })oint  out  the  faults  he  is  most  likely 
to  commit,  and  enable  him  to  fix  the  true  standard  of  excellence 
upon  which  his  thoughts  must  unceasingly  be  bent.  For  conver- 
sation, above  all  things,  a  host  of  natural  qualifications  are  re- 
quisite,— fancy,  memory,  impressibility,  quickness  of  perception, 
clearness  of  thought,  fluency  of  expression,  manner,  voice,  tact — 
and  though  each  of  these  is  improvable  by  study,  not  one  amongst 
them  can  be  conferred  or  created  by  it.  Jekyll  and  Conversatioa 
Sharpe  are  said  to  have  kept  day-books  in  which,  at  the  most 
active  period  of  their  lives,  they  made  regular  entries  of  the  good 
things  they  had  heard  or  related  during  the  day ;  yet  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  would-be  humorist  or  anecdote-monger  who 
should  attempt  to  rival  either  of  them  by  journalising  would 
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find  himself  exceedingly  mistaken  in  the  end.  Sheridan^  again^ 
according  to  Mr.  Moore>  was  accustomed  sedulously  to  think 
ejver  and  polish  the  bon-mots  which  were  to  electrify  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  dinner-tahle :  but  no  inference  can  be  more 
unfair  or  illogical  than  that  his  brilliant  sallies  were  all  the 
result  of  labour — a  sort  of  firework  exhibition  prepared  before- 
hand and  let  oflF  at  the  fitting  moment  for  the  display.  The 
truth  is,  most  men  of  genius  spend  half  their  time  in  day-dreaming 
about  the  art  or  subject  in  which  they  are  interested  or  excel. 
The  painter  is  peopling  space  with  the  forms  that  are  to  breathe 
on  his  canvas ;  the  poet  is  murmuring  the  words  that  are  to  burn 
along  his  lines :  if  you  meet  a  crack  parliamentary  debater  in  the 
street^  it  is  three  to  one  that  you  catch  /  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  or, 
/  am  free  to  confess.  Sir,  as  you  pass ;  and  the  gay  diner-out,  the 
sparkling  conversationalist,  *  the  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town,*  has  the  look  of  being  engaged  in  colloquies  as  unreal  as 
the  supper  of  the  Barmecide,  and  no  doubt  provides  himself  with 
rich  materials  for  society  by  thus  exciting  his  fancy  and  then  fol- 
lowing its  flow.  If  he  ha])pened  to  be  also  a  dramatic  writer,  he 
would  simply  be  pursuing  his  vocation  by  setting  down  what  Tom 
Paine  (who  adopted  the  same  practice)  used  to  call  his  '  bolting 
thoughts  '  as  they  arose.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Mr.  Moore 
has  mistaken  a  trick  or  habit  conunon  to  a  class,  for  a  peculiarity 
characteristic  of  the  man ;  and  some  of  the  authors  before  us,  im- 
proving on  his  mistake  and  misapplying  his  authority,  would  fain 
lead  their  readers  to  believe  that  they  may  go  and  do  likewise  (i.  e. 
Hke  Sheridan  or  Jekyll)  if  they  would.  It  is  this  doctrine  we  are 
most  anxious  to  protest  against.  There  may  be  no  great  harm  in 
encouraging  young  ladies  to  kiss  their  hands  from  balconies  or 
young  gentlemen  to  eat  gooseberry  pie  with  a  spoon,  and  we  ap- 
prehend little  danger  from  the  threatened  inroad  of  silver  forks 
and  napkins  into  regions  hitherto  unconscious  of  them ;  but  we 
deprecate  all  attempts  to  extend  the  breed  of  village  Jekylls  or 
convert  our  mute  inglorious  Sheridans  into  talking  ones. 


Art.   V.  —  The  Principles    of   Englvth    University  Education, 
By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.A.    London.    1837. 

TIT  E  were  induced  in  a  former  number,  when  speaking  of  the 
' '^  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  present  struggle  of  principles  throughout  the  country,  and  on 
the  best  mode  of  facing  it  by  the  proper  organization  of  the 
Church.     In  taking  this  review  of  the  position  of  the  Church 
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and  the  natioOj  attention  19  necessarily  called  to  tb«  Universities. 
These  bodies,  in  every  country,  must  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place.  But  in  England,  from  many  causes,  they  have  attained  a 
power,  dignity,  and  independence,  which  render  them,  even  }X)li- 
tically,  objects  of  great  consideration.  As  depositories  of  learn* 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  new  channels  which  the  human  intellect 
is  forcing  for  itself,  they  still  command  respect.  As  organs  of 
education,  they  exercise  a  permanent  influence  over  the  most 
influential  part  of  the  community.  Their  property,  and  the 
wholesome  splendour  which  they  have  maintained  in  their  build- 
ings and  general  establishments,  act  forcibly  on  that  very  large 
portion  of  the  world  which  estimates  power  by  these  external 
advantages.  They  still  retain  the  firm  foundation  of  ancient  titles 
and  prescriptive  usage,  when  these  have  nearly  been  lost  in  mapj 
other  institutions :  and  notwithstanding  ail  the  passion  for  novelty, 
antiquity  is  full  of  power.  It  has  also  been  the  study  and  sound 
poUcy,  both  of  their  original  benefactors  and  of  many  successive 
governments,  to  secure  to  them  a  rational  independence ;  con- 
necting them  indeed  with  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and  Uie 
legislature,  but  leaving  them  free  to  follow  out  their  own  internal 
principles  of  education  without  unnecessary  interference.  Fnxn 
this,  and  from  the  position  of  authority,  as  well  as  from  the  mo- 
derate independence  guaranteed  to  their  piindpal  members  by 
the  endowments  of  colleges,  there  exists  in  the  Universities  a  veiy 
high  tone  of  mind,  a  general  consciousness  of  command,  and  a 
determined  resolution  to  resist  aggression  upon  principles  of  right 
Men  live  in  them  very  much  wi&drawn  from  the  usual  tempta- 
tions to  subserviency  or  cowardice.  They  take,  for  the  m<»t  part, 
little  or  no  share  in  mere  party  questions  of  politics — are  con- 
tented to  occupy  their  post,  with  the  same  pursuits  of  study  or 
instruction  by  which  they  were  first  qualified  to  hold  it.  They 
look  out  upon  the  world  with  comparative  indiflerence,  and  very 
rarely  regard  their  duties  as  means  of  accumulating  money,  or 
as  stepping-stones  to  selfish  aggrandizement.  It  is  fit  that  it 
should  be  so ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  under  the  na- 
tural influences  for  good  which  surround  men  of  mature  age  in 
an  University  life,  it  should  be  otherwise.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  statement,  however  favourable  it  may  seem,  which  will  not 
be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  those  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  character  of  the  Universities  in  the 
present  day.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  m 
minister  can  now  hope  to  corrupt  them :  we  doubt  if  any  power 
will  be  found  to  overawe  them. 

With  this  spirit  of  independence  is  united  what  only  can  make 
it  safe  and  reasonable, — a  sincere  attachment  to  old-established 
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constitutional  principles  both  in  religion  and  in  politics.  And  i% 
lorms  no  small  element  in  the  power  of  the  Universities;  be- 
cause men  never  act  consistently  and  energetically  without  full 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  ^their  views :  and  whatever  may  be 
the  violence  of  a  momentary  excitement  or  conceit,  men  never  do 
feel  this  confidence  long  without  it  is  supjwrted  by  the  authority 
of  others.  To  this  must  be  added>  for  the  most  part^  a  conscious- 
ness of  disinterestedness,  and  therefore  a  strong  bond  of  union. 
We  believe  that  in  no  community  in  the  world,  composed  of  so 
many  members,  either  living  apart  from  each  other,  or  brought 
together  in  modes  of  life  peculiarly  liable  to  the  growth  of  jea- 
lousies, is  there  so  little  of  this  feeling  as  in  the  Universities. 
And  the  independent  adherence  of  indiriduals  each  to  his  own 
conscientious  views,  terminating  in  the  steady  co-operation  of 
large  numbers  in  one  conunon  end,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  their  late  proceedings. 

As  an  instrument  of  acting  in  this  spirit,  they  possess  internal 
constitutions  framed  upon  very  sound  maxims,  and  not  the  less 
conducive    to    the    acquisition  of  power    because    they  act    as 
seasonable  checks  upon  sudden  legislation.     Nothing  so  destroys 
legitimate  authority  as  any  suspicion  of  rashness  or  inconsistency. 
Men  may  lament,  indeed,  that  the  internal  government  of  the 
Universities,  like  all  other  good  government,  opposes  obstacles  to 
change,  and  recommends  the  right  working  out  of  existing  insti- 
tutions rather  than  the  daily  invention  of  new.     But  the  impetus 
of  a  body  in  motion  is  always  diminished  by  every  change  in  its 
direction ;  and  a  lever  cannot  be  used  with  force  unless  the  ful- 
crum is  at  rest.     All  these  circumstances  undoubtedly  render 
the  University  corporations  important  and  formidable  bodies ;  but 
they  become  still  more  important,  when  we  consider  the  ma- 
chinery placed  ready  within  their  hands  to  act  upon  the  whole 
nation.     They  are  the  conmion  centres  which  three  times  a  year 
receive  and  send  out  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom  a  large,  and 
what  must  soon  become  a  very  influential  portion  of  the  upper 
classes.     And  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  imdervalue  the 
immature  judgment  of  young  men,  they  act  as  conductors  and 
dispensers  of  principles  and  of  habits  of  thought,  not  less  than  the 
old.     A  still  more  extensive  machinery  for  communicating  with 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  the  private  con- 
nesdons  of  the  individuals  who  form  the  governing  body,  and  are 
brought  together  from  all  parts — in  the  local  property  of  the 
several  colleges — in  the  affection  and  co-operatbn  of  their  former 
members — and  in  the  natural  leaning  of  the  clergy  throughout 
the  country,  not  only  to  the  places  of  their  education  and  to  seats 
of  learnings  bat  to  any  bodies  still  remaining  among  the  general 
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wreck,  in  which  right  principles  are  maintained,  reastance  to 
wrong  can  be  expected,  and  where  men  may  be  brought  together 
to  act  in  inutual  support. 

It  is  probable  that,  with  some  estimate  like  this  of  the  internal 
power  of  the  Universities — an  estimate,  however,  which  no  one 
can  rightly  calculate  who  has  not  of  late  years  been  a  witness 
of  their  most  important  operations — ^the  Conservative  party  in 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  mani- 
fested a  decided  resolution  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
ministry;  and  the  ministry  itself  does  not  venture  to  avow  its 
ultimate  intentions  respecting  them.  Even  as  political  machines 
they  are  of  vast  importance.  As  such,  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
in  the  defect  of  organization  elsewhere,  we  are  very  far  from 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  and  kept  thoroagUj 
in  repair  ready  for  any  emergency; — very  far  also  from  insi- 
nuating that  emergencies  may  not  occur  in  which  they  maj  be 
called  upon  to  act,  as  they  have  in  past  political  conflicts,  and 
may  employ  their  power  in  the  country  to  rouse  it  into  movenient, 
and  supply  the  guidance,  as  well  as  the  principles,  which  may 
save  it  from  ruin.  No  maxim  is  more  false  or  more  destructive 
to  the  true  interests  of  states  than  one  which  has  been  hypo- 
critically asserted  of  late,  an^  succumbed  to  without  dispute,  that 
men  devoted  to  religion  and  education  are  not  fit  to  take  part  in 
politics — that  their  great  duty  is  seclusion  and  their  great  use 
inaction.  The  very  contradictory  of  this  is  the  truth.  Men,  in- 
deed, of  peace,  and  piety,  and  study,  naturally  shrink  from  the 
rough  battles  of  the  world;  they  have  with  it  few  interests  in 
common ;  they  neither  understand  its  language  nor  are  capable 
of  regulating  its  movements — but  when  and  where  ?  Only  in  the 
petty  squabbles  for  place  and  power — in  the  drudgery  of  covetous- 
ness — in  conflicts  where  no  great  or  holy  end  is  to  be  gained.  In 
all  such  deeds  and  struggles  men  of  religion  and  learning  must  stand 
apart  and  must  be  useless.  They  can  only  disgrace  and  render  im- 
potent their  own  power  by  attempting  to  interfere.  But  when  the 
great  interests  of  mankind  are  at  stake,  and  a  nation  is  to  be  rescued 
from  the  ruin  of  its  liberties  and  religion — then,  when  no  good 
or  great  pnind  can  remain  unmoved,  it  is  their  first  duty  to  come 
forward.  They  have  no  right  in  the  indulgence  of  indolence  or 
timidity  to  give  up  the  control  of  things  to  hands  less  capable  of 
controlling  them  fitly.  They  are  bound  to  save  society  from 
corruption  by  leavening  it  with  their  own  high  spirit ;  and  they 
have,  in  all  such  cases,  a  power  which  they  have  not  in  any  other, 
and  which  few  men  possess  but  themselves.  They  then  possess 
the  command  over  all  the  better  portion  of  the  community ;  they 
can  unite  men  to  themselves  in  the  strongest  faith  by  honesty  of 
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purpose  and  singleness  of  mind ;  and  they  have  the  only  lever  by 
which,  with  the  exception  of  blind  passion,  mankind  can  be 
^tliered  together  and  propelled  with  force  upon  an  enemy. 
They  have  the  energy  of  high  feeling  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
virtue; — no  views  of  expediency  or  selfishness  can  supply  the 
want  of  these ;  and  no  art  in  a  demagogue,  not  even  the  bigotry 
of  a  mob,  can  long  resist  them.  Perhaps  the  power  of  these 
principles  has  not  been  rightly  understood  by  those  who  might 
have  employed  them.  Assuredly  they  are  all  that  is  wanted  to 
pour  animation  and  strength  into  that  vast  body  of  Conservatism 
which  has  lain  so  long  inactive,  dismayed  at  its  own  helplessness, 
and  is  only  now  beginning  to  rouse  itself  from  its  torpor. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  narrow  and  mistaken  view  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Universities,  and  of  the  attacks  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  to  consider  either  with  reference  only  to  an 
occasional  struggle  between  political  parties.  This  country  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution  of  the  human  mind,  very 
different  both  in  its  character  and  efiects  from  any  of  those  tem- 
porary convulsions  which  shake  the  walls  of  society  without  en- 
dangering its  foundations.  States  may  pass  through  many  of 
these,  such  as  changes  of  dynasties,  popular  revolts,  or  foreign 
invasions,  and  emerge  from  them,  like  the  oriental  governments, 
wholly  unchanged  in  any  one  fundamental  principle  of  law  or 
manners.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  transition,  gradual  but 
entire,  from  one  constitution  of  society  to  another,  foimded  on  a 
wholly  different  basis.  There  are  but  two  generic  forms  of  society, 
as  of  human  character,  one  growing  naturally  and  unconsciously 
out  of  the  instinct  of  faith,  or,  if  faith  is  a  term  too  theologically  re- 
stricted, out  of  natural  reverence,  attachment  and  submission  to  a 
moral  power  above  us — the  other,  artificially  built  up  and  cramped 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  some  sort  of  association 
individuals  each  claiming  and  exercising  a  selfish,  capricious  inde- 
pendence. For  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  that  historical 
period  which  preceded  the  Christian  era,  state  after  state  rose  up 
in  the  East  with  many  forms  of  government  and  varieties  of 
national  character,  but  the  one  great  principle  of  faith  pervaded 
and  secured  them  all.  And  it  was  not  till  human  nature  was 
transplanted  into  Greece,  and  there  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
frequent  local  changes,  irregular  accumulation  of  property,  com- 
merce, philosophy,  confinement  in  towns,  and  unrestricted  inter- 
course within  them,  that  this  great  virtue  and  talisman  of  society 
gave  way,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  opposite  spirit  of  faithlessness 
or  self-will — with  what  ruin  to  all  the  nobler  qualities  and  sub- 
stantial blessings  of  man^  those  best  know  who,  instead  of  making 
a  schoolboy  declamation  out  of  Grecian  history^  read  it  deeply  and 
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aright,  a^d  own  that  whaterer  glory  and  greatness  have  been  thrown 
round  it,  were  the  glory  and  greatness  of  minds  grieving  over  and 
struggling  to  resist  tlie  spirit  and  the  crimes  of  their  age. 

For  fifteen  hundred  years  also  after  the  Christian  era,  society 
again  grew  up  and  passed  through  its  various  revolutions,  with  the 
same  principle  of  faith  pervading  it,  and  with  a  very  remarkable 
parallelism  in  every  respect  with  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
heathen  world.  Man  still  acknowledged  his  subjection  to  a 
moral  power  above  him,  not  only  (which  few  men  now  dispute) 
in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  but,  what  is  the  real  question, 
in  Man  as,  under  God,  his  lawful  governor  in  the  State  and  in- 
structor in  the  Church — in  one  word,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God. 
And  it  was  not  till  similar  circumstances  occurred  with  those  of  the 
Grecian  republics — the  same  abuses  of  human  power — the  same 
great  local  disturbances — the  same  increase  of  commerce — ^the  same 
appeals  to  the  independent  judgment  of  individuals,  and  the  same 
extension  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge — that  the  Reformation 
broke  out,  and  in  almost  every  country  but  England,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  the  restoration  of  those  barriers  which  God 
and  Nature  had  appointed  against  the  perversion  and  extra\'a- 
gancies  of  human  power,  ended  in  overturning  the  power  itself, 
and  leaving  man  first,  to  an  unnatural  licentiousness,  and  then,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  to  a  tyranny  infinitely  worse  than  any 
excess  whatever  of  legitimate  authority.  Even  in  England  we  are 
now  arrived  at  that  point,  when  in  all  our  forms  of  social  union, 
civil  or  religious,  faithlessness  is  substituted  for  faith — when  no 
rule  of  private  duty  is  recognized  but  our  own  self-interest — 
when,  in  public,  governments  are  looked  on  not  as  the  independent 
possessors,  under  God,  of  rights  over  our  moral  obedience,  but  are 
to  be  taken  into  our  own  hands,  appointed  as  committees  for  the 
better  management  of  our  property,  and  overruled  or  cashiered, 
as  each  man  thinks  expedient  for  himself — and  when  in  religion 
itself,  though  reverence  to  God  is  still  asserted,  reverence  to  his 
subordinate  ministers  is  held  up  with  scorn  to  the  world  as  an 
assertion  of  Popery,  and  a  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  men. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  a  change  as  this  in  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  society  can  take  place  without  deeply  affecting  every 
part  of  it,  and  especially  those  institutions  which  were  established 
under  the  prevalence  of  a  system  totally  opposite  to  the  present, 
and  which  the  wisdom  of  their  construction  has  stfll  preserved 
from  the  contamination  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  English  Universities  exist  under  written  statutes  which, 
whatever  be  the  ignorant  calumnies  lately  thrown  out  (and  to  this 
point  we  shall  return  hereafter),  have  been  observed  for  centuries 
more  strictly,  and  with  greater  regard  to  the  obligation  of  oaths, 
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than  perhaps  in  any  institutions  in  the  country.  Their  principles 
are  embodied  and  secured  in  a  number  of  remarkable  usages,  not 
easily  laid  aside.  The  same  principles  are  transmitted  through 
a  slow  and  gradual  succession,  which  imbues  one  generation  with 
the  opinions,  or,  to  use  a  word  of  which  no  good  or  wise  man 
should  be  ashamed,  with  the  prejudices  of  their  predecessors, 
before  those  predecessors  have  wholly  passed  away.  Even  the 
local  character  and  mode  of  life,  the  detachment  from  many 
secular  occupations,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  property  by  which 
the  Universities  are  distinguished,  naturally  induce  a  habit  of 
mind  quiet,  temperate,  and  averse  to  change.  But  the  real  and 
chief  steadying  principle  is  still  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  religious 
spirit  of  those  bodies.  It  is  the  immutability  of  the  Christianity 
which  they  profess  that  secures  them  from  the  restless,  dissatisfied 
longings  for  change,  the  miserable  struggles  of  the  world,  whether 
in  politics,  or  reasoning,  or  private  life,  daily  and  hourly 

*  Commutare  locum  quasi  onus  deponere  possent.' — Lucretius. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  life  permanent  but  Christianity,  and 
those  who  live  within  it  cannot  change  with  the  changes  of  the 
world,  or  expect  that  any  one  age,  without  a  change  in  human 
nature  itself,  is  to  be  substantially  better  than  another.  And 
thus  protected  against  a  levity  and  feebleness  of  mind,  the  Uni- 
versities, even  in  such  a  revolution  of  opinion  as  is  now  taking 
place,  may  long  remain,  and  God  grant  they  may  remain,  relics 
of  a  system  which  has  passed  away — relics  like  those  noble 
buildings  which  that  old  system  raised  among  us,  so  massive 
in  their  construction,  and  so  strongly  cemented  in  all  their  parts, 
that  nothing  but  a  barbarian  violence  can  overturn,  and  no  art 
adapt  them  without  absurdity  to  the  false,  frivolous,  pernicious 
purposes  of  modern  innovation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Umvermties  were  not  only  founded 
under  the  prevalence  of  a  system  opposite  to  the  present — they 
were  essential  parts  of  that  system — parts  of  a  very  wise  and 
artfuUy-constructed  machinery  within  it,  by  which  Nature,  or, 
rather,  God,  the  Author  of  Nature,  evidently  intended,  not  only 
to  further  his  one  great  end,  visible  in  all  His  works,  of  raising 
up,  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  one  vast  society  depen- 
dent as  one  moral  being  wholly  upon  Himself,  but  also  to  secure 
from  abuse  that  power  which  in  such  a  work  it  was  necessary  to 
entrust  to  weak,  wilful,  and  ignorant  creatures. 

This  provision  (and  without  attending  to  it,  the  true  position 
of  the  Universities  cannot  be  understood)  consists  obviously  in  a 
distribution  and  proportionment  of  the  power  which  must  be 
lodged,  whether  by  nature  or  by  compact,  in  some  portion  of  the 
whole  society.     But  the  distribution  required  is  not  so  much 
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between  the  different  branches  of  the  civil  authority,  such  as 
the  triple  constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  between 
the  civil  authority  itself,  and  that  moral  or  spiritual  power,  with 
which,  to  be  safe,  it  must  be  consecrated  and  connected.  The 
right  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  their  mutual  action  upon 
each  other,  securing  to  the  people  at  large  a  sound  religious 
education — this  is  the  true  talisman  of  liberty  and  society,  and 
all  history  will  prove  it.  Church  and  State,  indeed,  is  a  modem 
phrase ;  and  ignorant  men  may  suppose  that  a  Church,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  body  of  religious  ministers  governing 
a  body  of  religious  subjects,  is  an  invention  of  Christianity.  It  is 
rather  an  invention  of  nature,  without  which  no  society  worthy  (rf 
the  name,  or  capable  of  life  and  action  beyond  a  few  miserable 
struggles,  ever  existed  or  can  exist.  And  though  the  Christiaii 
Church  not  only  with  its  purer  morals  and  grander  truths,  but 
with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  promote  the  political  welfare,  and 
especially  the  real  liberty  of  nations,  is  now  substituted  by  God 
in  the  place  of  Magi  and  Druids,  some  system  analogous  to  it 
will  be  found  in  every  constitution — a  system  so  natural  to  man, 
that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  so  vitally  con- 
nected with  all  the  political  functions  of  states,  that  its  history  is 
the  only  true  key  to  their  revolutions,  their  prosperity,  or  their 
ruin.  Such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  present  age ;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  true.  Man  must  be  governed  by  two  powers,  as 
he  is  individually  composed  of  two  natures — ^physical  and  moral. 
There  must  be  placed  above  him,  while  his  animal  nature  pre- 
dominates, a  physical  force  capable  of  keeping  down  the  outward 
struggles  of  his  passions.  Of  this  physical  power,  the  civil 
authority  is  the  representative  and  possessor,  and  of  the  physical 
power  only.  A  nd  if,  as  wretched  moralists  of  the  day  would  tell 
us,  man  is  merely  a  physical  being ;  if  he  has  no  sense,  except  for 
outward  things — no  desires  but  for  sensual  enjoyments — then 
physical  power  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  formation  of  society ; 
and  Hobbes,  and  with  him  all  the  bad  bold  men  that  ever  rea- 
soned on  human  nature,  are  right  in  their  assertion  that  a  good 
strong  despotism  is  the  only  fit  government  for  man.  It  is,  at 
least,  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  any  semblance  of  society. 
Leave  men  to  their  natural  state,  with  all  their  lusts,  and  passions, 
and  covetousness,  and  malice  raging  uncontrolled,  and  sanctioned 
by  our  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were  animals  only,  bom,  like 
the  brutes  of  the  earth,  to  graze  and  fatten  upon  its  surface,  and 
then  to  rot  beneath  it ;  and,  like  the  same  brutes,  or  infinitely 
worse,  to  butt  and  gore,  and  trample  on,  and  devour  each  other, 
will  be  their  only  business,  and  the  strong  lash  of  a  keeper  their 
only  safety. 
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To  be  any  thing  different  from  this,  they  must  be  raised  up 
from  animals  to  moral  beings,  with  a  law  of  duty  within  them, 
binding  down  or  extinguishing  their  passions.  For  this  they 
must  be  educated — educated  by  moral  beings;  under  moral  sanc- 
tions, in  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  world  encompassing  and 
stretching  out  before  them  into  a  life  far  different  from  the  pre- 
sent; in  one  word,  educated  in  religion.  But  the  education  of  a 
nation  requires  a  whole  system  of  government  of  its  own.  It 
must  have  its  teachers  and  officers,  and  those  officers  communi- 
ties, and  organization  among  themselves,  and  a  head  above  them 
all.  It  must  maintain  local  establishments  and  outward  institu- 
tions— spreading  over  the  country,  but  connected  and  communi- 
cating with  each  other.  It  must  be  enforced  by  some  kind  of 
discipline,  secured  in  the  respect  of  those  whom  it  has  not  yet 
elevated  to  respect  it  for  its  true  worth,  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  independence,  and  something  of  outward  power. 

No  scheme  of  national  education  can  be  conceived  without  such 
a  system  as  this — a  system  which  is  virtually  a  body  politic — an 
empire  in  itself.  There  may  be,  indeed,  appointed  a  secretary  of 
state  for  its  head,  instead  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  room  of  the  pre- 
lates— commissioners  and  sub -commissioners,  schoolmasters,  and 
lectiurers,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  clergy — and  Dr.  Bowring's 
morals,  or  Lord  John  RusseU's  politics,  to  supersede  the  Bible. 
But  there  must  still  be  a  head,  and  an  organization,  and  disci- 
pline. There  must  be  salaries  if  not  tithes — lecture-rooms  if  no 
churches — licensed  books  for  teaching,  even  though  the  Bible  be 
withdrawn, — some  fundamental  maxims  held  up  and  guaranteed 
to  the  instructed  by  the  authority  of  the  instructor ;  though,  if 
they  are  maxims  only  of  political  expediency,  or  personal  in- 
terests, or  physical  science,  it  will  require  an  artful  contrivance 
indeed  to  secure  them  for  a  single  generation,  when  every  man's 
theory  is  supposed  to  be  as  good  as  his  neighbour's,  and  each 
succeeding  age  superior  to  those  which  preceded  it. 

And  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  some  among  the  dilettanti 
legislators  of  the  day  to  introduce  such  a  system  into  England — 
knowing  that  without  some  system  of  education  no  nation  can 
possibly  exist.  They  do  not  propose  to  frame  a  constitution  with- 
out a  Church,  and  that  Church  the  instructor  of  the  people ; 
but  they  wish  to  degrade  the  Christian  Church  from  that  high 
office,  and  to  frame  another  of  their  own — a  Church  composed  of 
men  of  science,  men  of  philosophy,  men  of  expediency,  but  not 
men  of  religion.  One  reason  for  this  (to  pass  by  the  real  internal 
morbid  causes  of  all  such  Godless  speculations)  is  the  entire 
omission  from  their  political  theories  of  the  true  object  of  political 
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bodies. — They  forget  that  nature  has  formed  such  l>odies  for  the 
very  purpose  of  raising  man  into  a  being  wholly  and  entirely 
religious — that  they  are  the  great  plantations,  and  groves,  beneath 
the  shelter  of  which  trees  destined  to  rise  up  into  the  sky  and 
stand  for  ever,  are  nursed  in  the  bleak  deserts  of  this  world; 
and  that  when  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been  thus  matured, 
the  common  firs  and  larches  will  be  cut  down.  Knowing  no- 
thing of  such  an  end  in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  and  deeming 
human  societies  nothing  but  artificial  creations  founded  on  com- 
pact, and  contrived  for  the  supply  only  of  the  lowest  and  most 
vulgar  wants  of  humanity,  it  is  not  strange  that  religion,  with 
such  speculators,  is  at  least  a  secondary  object  in  society.  In  the 
same  spirit,  acknowledge  though  they  must  the  duty  of  a  state  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  its  subjects,  the  religious  interests  of 
those  subjects  they  pass  by  unheeded.  They  clamour  for  the 
liberties  of  a  nation — that  is,  for  the  free,  unbridled  indulgence  of 
the  caprices  of  a  majority,  counted  by  the  head.  They  promise 
largely  for  its  prosperity — that  is,  for  the  only  prosperity  which 
such  minds  can  understand,  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  wrung  out 
of  the  necessities  of  others,  and  squandered  in  selfish  indulgen- 
cies.  They  talk  much  of  the  security  against  abuses  to  be  found 
in  the  enlarged  understanding  and  improved  morals  of  the 
people.  But  as  in  all  these  theories  no  law  of  duty  is  to  be  laid 
upon  men's  minds  by  the  sense  of  a  God  above  them — as  com- 
munion with  that  God,  and  dependence  upon  him,  is  to  form  no 
essential  portion  of  human  happiness,  or  security  for  the  continu- 
ance even  of  our  outward  prosperity — as  the  check  which  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  by  education  against  the  abuses  of  power  is  not 
a  check  upon  the  passions  of  the  people,  but  a  suspicious,  con- 
ceited, self-willed  overruling  of  the  governors  by  the  governed, 
religion  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  scheme.  And  the  extension 
of  a  little  physical  science,  sufficient  to  engender  universal  con- 
i^it,  and  an  universal  exercise  of  private  judgment  upon  political 
questions,  are  all  that  is  required  to  fit  a  nation  for  the  end  for 
which  it  is  conceived  to  be  created.  This  may  be  done  without 
any  assistance  from  the  Christian  Church. 

Depth  and  comprehension,  and  moderation,  are  not  the  qua- 
lities required  for  the  purpose  for  which  modem  politicians 
would  instruct  the  human  mind.  Conceit,  hastiness,  and  shallow- 
ness, are  far  better  adapted  to  interpose  a  perpetual  check  upon 
every  movement  of  the  governors  of  a  state,  by  keeping  a  nation 
in  a  constant  fever  of  jealous,  impatient  irritation.  And  to  be 
able  to  give  a  name  to  a  pebble,  or  to  hatch  an  invisible  animal- 
cule, is  a  knowledge  perfectly  sufficient  to  imbue  it  with  this 
spirit. 

But 
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But  our  ancestors  when  they  employed  the  Christian  Church 
as  the  great  minister  in  the  work  of  national  education,  had 
thoughts,  or  rather  perhaps  feelings,  very  different  from  these — 
feelings  rather  than  thoughts,  because  their  whole  system  of 
society,  though  not  devoid  of  reason,  grew  more  out  of  the  heart 
than  the  head.  And  yet  it  was  not  the  less  a  system  and  con- 
trivance— only  a  contrivance  of  God  instead  of  man.  The  tree 
knows  nothing  of  the  mechanism  by  which  from  a  single  seed  it 
shoots  up  its  head,  and  spreads  forth  its  branches,  and  brings 
out  its  blossoms,  feeding  them  all  unerringly  with  sap,  and 
throwing  them  out  to  the  light  with  the  care  of  a  nurse  or  a 
parent.  But  there  is  no  less  art  in  this,  than  in  a  mass  of  timber 
which  some  philosophic  speculator  should  nail  together  from  its 
fragments,  and  plant  in  the  hope  that  it  would  grow.  Men 
smile  when  we  impute  to  the  forethought  of  former  days  the 
real  practical  wisdom  of  their  actions.  And  the  language  may  be 
wrong.  Let  us  impute  it  to  the  forethought  of  the  God  who 
formed  them,  and  au  will  be  right.  And  yet  we  cannot  read  the 
writings  of  our  wise  ancestors  without  seeing  that  they  in  some 
degree  perceived,  or  study  their  history  without  finding  that  they 
fully  experienced,  results  of  great  expediency  following  the  dis- 
charge of  their  natural  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  they  thus  solved  the  great  problem  of  civil 
society.  The  one  great  end  of  all  society  and  all  government, 
say  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  is  to  make  its  subjects  good. 
The  only  possible  end  of  rational  practical  society,  say  a  very 
different  class  of  reasoners,  is  to  make  its  subjects  easy,  and  se- 
cure them  against  wrong.  And  if  the  noble  aspirations  of  the 
former  theory  come  home  to  our  heart,  the  dry  facts  of  the 
latter  are  not  less  binding  on  our  reason.  Civil  society,  by  itself, 
cannot  make  men  good :  it  exceeds  its  province  when  it  makes 
the  attempt :  it  is  a  physical  power  only,  and  can  only  control  the 
outward  man :  it  has  at  its  command  physical  force  and  external 
good,  and  it  may  indeed  so  arrange  these  as  to  repress  vice,  and 
thus  give  virtue  an  opportunity  of  springing  up  unmolested  and 
even  encouraged.  But  it  can  do  no  more.  And  something 
more,  much  more,  is  wanted  to  make  society  that  great  and  holy 
thing  which  God  intended  and  man  desires  that  it  should  be. 
And,  with  one  of  those  ludicrous  inconsistencies  so  common  in  all 
deviations  from  truth,  the  very  men  whose  theory  of  government 
limits  it  to  the  very  lowest  functions  of  a  police  establishment 
are  now  clamouring  for  a  grand  interference  with  education,  and 
insisting  that  the  State  should  undertake  the  office  of  making  the 
people,  wise  in  order  to  make  them  good.  And  they  are  right  in 
their  demand.     Such  is  the  office  of  the  State  and  the  end  of 
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society.  And  they  are  also  right  in  their  assertions^  however 
they  may  choose  to  forget  them,  that,  the  State  has  neither  right ^ 
nor  power  in  itself  to  meddle  in  any  such  matters.  Both  facts 
are  equally  true,  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  reconcile  them. 
Let  the  State  borrow  the  moral  power  of  the  Church,  and  ap- 
point the  Church,  armed  with  all  the  sanctions  of  religion,  with 
its  appeals  to  the  heart,  its  searching  power  over  the  conscience, 
its  graduated  scale  of  moral  influences,  its  prospects  of  futurity, 
and  its  di\dne  superintendence  over  thoughts  as  well  as  actions, 
to  the  moral  education  of  the  people,  and  the  great  end  of  society 
will  be  gained,  and  society  still  confine  itself  to  its  own  special 
restricted  province.  The  work  will  be  done,  and  done  well,  and 
without  any  of  those  falsities,  and  failures,  and  mischiefs,  which 
follow  whenever  a  legislature  attempts  what  it  has  not  the  means 
to  accomplish.     But  this  is  not  all. 

If  the  secular  power,  by  wedding  the  Christian  Church  to 
itself,  by  sharing  with  her  its  throne  and  its  splendour,  and  ap- 
pointing her,  like  the  mother  of  a  family,  to  rear  up  its  children  in 
all  true  wisdom,  by  an  authority  mild  and  benignant,  and  more 
constantly  present  with  them  than  the  strong,  stern  arm  of  a  mere 
worldly  legislature — if  by  this  natural  instinct  the  secular  power 
discharged  its  Christian  duty,  it  also  ad\^anced  by  the  same  step  its 
own  temporal  interests.  It  ensured  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
itself —  first,  by  investing  its  own  character  with  those  moral  quali- 
ties of  piety  and  holiness,  without  which  it  cannot  become  an 
object  of  reverence  to  any  but  brutes,  or  men  who  resemble 
brutes.  Secondly,  by  the  difi'usion  of  a  code  of  morals,  in  which 
obedience  is  the  primary  virtue,  and  of  a  system  of  faith  in  which 
all  the  evils  of  life,  even  oppression  and  wrong,  are  reconciled 
with  patience  and  hope.  Thirdly,  by  the  creation  of  a  secondary 
power  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  interposed  between 
the  subject  and  the  government,  as  a  common  mediator — sharing 
at  once  the  power  of  the  government,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
people — just  so  independent  as  to  conmiand  respect  without  ex- 
citing jealousy — just  so  weak  that  its  weakness,  sanctified  by  its 
rirtues,  became  the  strongest  bond  upon  the  sympathy  and  affec- 
tions of  mankind.  Our  Mother  Church  is  indeed  a  common 
word; — but  mother  as  she  is  to  us  all,  as  individuals,  it  is  in 
relation  to  our  country  that  her  maternal  character  has  been  most 
legibly  displayed.  And  those  who  know  that  God  has  made  in 
all  his  works  the  less  the  types  of  the  greater,  and  only  repeated 
the  same  form  and  plan  in  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  his  designs, 
will  see  something  more  than  illustration  in  this  title  of  domestic 
endearment. 

At  the  same  time,  they  made  the  best  provision  possible,  not 
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only  f(Mr  the  moral  virtues  of  the  pec^le^  wbicfa  we  now  find 
it  possible  fcnr  men  to  conceive  to  exist  without  rel^ion^  but  for 
the  maintenance  of  well  r^^ulated  order^  and  of  that  independ- 
ence of  external  restraints  whidi^  however  we  differ  as  to  means, 
all  of  us  acknowledge  to  be  an  end.  By  whatever  discipline  man 
is  made  a  law  to  himself,  by  the  same  he  is  made  acquiescent 
in  the  laws  of  his  country;  and  whenever  he  becomes  really 
bis  own  master,  no  other  mastery  over  him  will  be  required 
to  be  exercised.  And  our  ancestors,  who  did  not  mistake,  as  we 
do,  sentiment  for  principle,  or  accidental  deviation  into  a  right  path 
for  a  right  direction  of  the  heart,  instead  of  making  virtue  an  easy 
calculation  of  expediency  and  pleasure,  sought  first  to  lay  its  foun- 
dadon  in  its  only  sure  bans — self-denial,  self-government,  self- 
niastery — a  basis  which,  like  all  great  truths,  served  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  purposes,  and  secured  peace  and  order  for  society,  as 
well  as  stability  for  individual  goodness.  To  lay  this  basis  deeply, 
or  rather  to  form  the  principle  at  all,  they  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  recourse  not  merely  to  moral  lessons  but  to 
religion,  and  not  merely  to  religion  but  to  Christianity — and  let  us 
go  still  further,  not  merely  to  Christianity  under  any  form  of 
c^inion  which  may  happen  to  claim  the  name,  but  to  such  only 
as  could  justify  the  hope  that  it  came  frran  Him  who  framed 
the  human  heart,  and  was  blessed  with  His  promise  of  asnst- 
ance.  And  not  only  by  this  outward  augury,  but  by  the  in- 
ternal character  of  doctrines,  all  tending  to  this  one  point,  of 
raiang  up  in  man  a  principle  of  self-command — ^the  Church  of 
England,  or  rather,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  old  Catholic 
Christian  Church,  was  the  instnunent  they  would  naturally  re- 
cognize. They  knew  that  neither  sense,  nor  taste,  nor  prudence, 
nor  natural  religion  have  any  power  to  raise  up  within  us  a  law  d 
self-denial ;  and  that  even  when,  as  in  the  Christian  Revelation, 
there  is  a  distinct  authority,  a  written  law,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  sanctions  the  most  binding  to  force  us  into  obedience,  there  is 
but  one  mode  of  preventing  human  wilfulness  from  even  now 
escaping  the  yoke,  and  that  is  by  maintaining,  as  in  the  Church 
of  England,  a  human  authority  under  God  to  guarantee  interpre- 
tatbns  and  to  command  submission.  One  other  reason  might  be 
added,  the  simplest  and  most  conclusive  of  all.  It  is,  that 
Christian  men  believe  upon  the  authority  of  their  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  is  confirmed  by  their  own  experience,  that  real  self-com- 
mand, real  government  of  our  inclinations  under  a  law  of  duty, 
however  ardently  we  long  for  it,  applaud  it,  or  boast  of  it,  does 
not  exist,  and  cannot  be  created  in  man  by  any  human  aid,  by 
any  thing  short  of  a  gift  from  Heaven.  And  therefore  it  is  from 
Heaven  tbey  seek  it,  to  be  poured  into  the  hearts  of  individuals. 
VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxviii.  2  H  and 
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and  90  made  tbe  firm  cement  of  society,  diroof  h  Ihoee  chajimrk 
and  jninistratknis,  and  those  alona^  through  which  they  caa  hope  to 
obtain  it,  as  blessed  by  the  appointment  of  God. 

This,  then,  waa  one  mode  in  which  the  retigiou  edgcation  of 
the  people  by  the  Chnrch  Catholic  tends  to  maintain  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  liberty  of  a  nation.  It  tends  to  make  them  good 
and  hs^ppy,  and  moral  and  free  in  themaelves, — in  their  own 
hearts  and  their  own  homes*  When  this  is  gained,  there  is  now 
no  need  of  a  despotism — ^no  need  of  all  that  standing  police 
against  crime  and  passion,  which  is  created  at  first  in  fear  of 
aggression,  and  then  abased  as  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  As 
t^e  is  no  longer  fear  on  the  pait  of  the  governor — so  there  is 
every  thing  to  create  and  invigorate  in  his  own  breast  that  feelii^, 
one  of  the  strongest  in  our  hearts,  by  which  the  a&ctions  of  the 
powerful  are  turned  down  to  watch  wa  a  parentover  the  weaL 
And  this  parental  feeling,  notwidbistanding  oocaaonal  exccssri, 
uottetiB  all  the  harshnesses  of  ad>itrary  rule,  and  where  rdigion  is 
an  essential  established  element  in  government,  fulfils  the  woriL 
of  government  in  providing  for  the  happiness  of  a  peo^e^  better 
in  many  cases  than  the  exertions  of  the  people  themselves. 

But  the  lastchedc  thus  raised  against  misnile,  by  the  edncatioB 
of  a  people  through  the  Church,  is  perhaps  the  stroogesU  It  is  s 
sound  public  <^pinion,  necessaiy  in  all  states^  necessary  mostesped- 
cdly  in  those  where  the  people  have  a  laige  aad  direct  share  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  affidrs.  There  must  be  in  ervery  societjr 
somewhere  or  another  a  supreme  and  ultimate  pew«r  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  against  whidi  no  resistance,  and  winch  is^ 
Uierefore,  responsible  to  none  but  God.  This  power  must  also 
be  lodged,  by  the  necessity  of  man's  nature,  in  hands  least 
capable  by  ih^nselves  of  wielding  it  rightly, — ^in  brute  physical 
force.  It  is  the  strong  man  that  must  prevEil  in  every  confiirl, 
unless  some  moral  force  is  brDuiirht  iu  to  restiain  him.  /Wi 
when  the  strong  man  is  not  the  monarcht  it  will  be  the  people. 
Ultimately  it  must  be.  In  them,  unless  they  bear  the  laa-cf 
r^;ht  within  their  own  breast,  there  \e  na  other  security  ^g""'*^ 
the  abuse  of  power.  Public  opinion  has  no  existence  with  theaw 
They  can  be  called,  as  the  greatest  ii^-riters  have  often  obsennfd^ 
to  no  tribunal ;  are  amenaUe  to  no  censures,  i^imess  no  indigna- 
tion— ^are,  therefore,  penetrable  aeitfaer  by  remorse  nor  sham^^ 
And  the  excesses  of  a  guilty  people,  armed  with  despoiic  pjwrr. 
are,  therefore,  tbe  most  fright^l  spectacle  in  the  history  of  mnii 
But  such  convulsions  cannot  last  lonp:,  and  except  in  a  few  sim^i 
intervals  of  wretchedness  and  madness «  the  life  of  naticmiss  like 
the  life  of  individuals,  must  be  }>asBed  under  the  restraint  ul 
governors.     And,  happily,  there  is  a  provision  by  which  these. 
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wiftliOQt  virtue  in  tlieiiMelves,  may  be  kept  in  the  pMi  df  Turtne ; 
and  a  provision  the  more  efiioacious,  in  proportion  at  it  is  more 
needed,  that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  power  is  lodged  in  fewer 
hands,  and^  therefore,  more  likely  to  abuse.  When  God  wishes  to 
bring  us  bade  from  a  course  of  sin^  generall j  his  first  act  seems  to 
be  the  placing  near  us  some  living  example  of  virtue.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  virtue  becomes  intelligible  to  u8,--4hat  shame,  the  first 
step  to  reformation,  is  excited-^-^that  our  affections  are  interested  in 
our  duty,  and  our  first  efforts  at  amendment  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. And  even  if  the  example  fails  in  producing  imitation. 
It  acts  at  least  as  a  check  upon  enormities.  No  man  is  insensi" 
ble  to  the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  another.  And  when  a 
tyrant  has  shaken  off  all  other  fetters  upon  his  conscience,  shame 
may  still  remain  the  last  and  strongest.  It  would  be  a  task  well 
worthy  of  a  Christian  philosopher  to  show  how,  even  in  the  worst 
of  times,  the  Church,  as  an  independent  power,  raised  up  by  the 
State,  discharged  this  duty  of  correcting  its  vices,  and  keeping  up 
a  standard  of  right,  without  which  the  State,  left  to  itself,  must 
have  sunk  into  utter  barbarism.  With  all  its  extravagancies  and 
corruptions  in  later  da3rs-»«-oorruptions  vrhich  are  all  to  be  traced  to 
a  dislocation  in  its  proper  position  in  relation  to  the  ciril  power — 
the  Church  was,  from  its  very  ofiBce  and  character  and  constitu- 
tion, better  secured  against  the  infection  of  human  ills  than  th^ 
State.  It  retained  its  purity  longer,  never  wholly  lost  it,  rose 
even  from  its  depths  of  degradation  with  an  elasticity  never  ex- 
hibited in  any  other  human  society ;  did  what  no  human  society 
ever  did  before  when  poisoned  so  deeply,  worked  its  own  cure, 
and  then  proceeded  to  heal  the  rest  of  society  around  it.  Here 
again  recurs  the  illustration,  and  more  than  illustration  of 
dcmiestic  life.  If  the  Church  was  a  mother  to  the  people,  she 
was  to  the  State  what  a  mother  often  is  to  the  father  of  a 
&mily— more  safe  fnmi  vice  in  the  retirement  of  her  position^ 
the  sanctity  of  her  nature,  and  the  innoeency  of  her  duties ;  and 
in  that  superior  goodness,  a  constant  check  upon  his  wanderings^ 
to  soften,  amend,  and  perfect  by  the  quiet  communication  of 
example. 

These  are  but  slight  touches  and  hints  for  a  hist<»y,  which 
riiould  be  deeply  studied  and  thoroughly  opened,  especially  in 
the  present  day ;  and  they  cannot  be  more.  Let  us  pass  to  the 
last  point,  in  considering  the  functions  of  the  Church  as  the  organ 
of  education. 

Why,  it  is  aidced,  and  adced  triumphantly,  wfay^  although  the 
Church  can  be  the  fit  teacher  of  its  own  theology,  and  may  be  a 
very  fit  teacher  even  of  morality,  is  the  whole  scheme  of  national 
instruction  to  be  intrusted  to  her  bands,  and  connected  with  her 
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religions  faith?  What  has  religion  to  do  with  mathematies,  with 
physics,  with  history  ?  Why  cannot  boys  be  taught  their  gram- 
mars, as  physicians  can  practise  in  medicine  without  the  fetters 
of  articles  of  faith  ?  The  origin  of  this  system  to  any  superfidal 
reader  of  history  seems  very  clear.  It  was,  that  during  many 
ages  all  science  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Churchy  and  therefore 
could  not  be  derived  from  any  other  quarter.  And  this  will 
seem  to  many  a  very  simple  account  of  an  accidental  coincidence. 
And  the  accident  having  ceased,  the  system  which  sprung  from 
it  may  now  be  dropped.  Perhaps,  however,  there  was  not  ao 
much  of  accident  in  this  as  of  natural  and  essential  connexion 
between  religion  and  knowledge,  a  connexion  which  can  never 
be  broken.  And  what  may  have  been  maintained  without 
thought  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  may  also  have  been 
identical  with  the  soundest  wisdom. 

Here  is  the  question  mainly  on  which  the  position  of  the 
Universities  depends,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  enter  on  it 
more  fully.  Not  that  arguments  are  likely  to  produce  any  prac- 
tical effect,  but  they  may  prove  at  least  the  possibiUty  of  support- 
ing by  reason  a  system  which  it  is  wise  to  maintain  in  a  spirit  of 
simple  faith. 

First,  then,  one  of  the  main  requisites  for  a  system  of  national 
instruction,  is  a  machinery  for  conducting  it.  There  must  be,  as 
before  stated,  a  large  body  constructed,  great  authority  committed 
to  it,  a  very  extensive  organization,  a  power  of  permanence  and 
succession,  a  certain,  nay,  a  considerable  degree  of  independence 
guaranteed  to  it.  The  idea  so  recently  broadied  of  makii^  an 
university  depend  on  a  secretary  of  state,  is  at  least  as  al»urd 
as  it  is  novel.  Where,  as  Adam  Smith  justly  remarks,  will  be 
the  men  of  science  and  talent  to  undertake  a  trust  of  sndi  re- 
sponsibility, subject  to  the  constant  changes  of  political  parties, 
and  to  the  caprices  of  an  individual  minister  ?  And  what  ground 
is  there  from  experience  to  hope  that  the  executive  power,  occu- 
pied as  it  is  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  will  be  able  or  willing 
to  exercise  properly  that  most  delicate  of  all  delicate  tasks,  the 
constant  superintendence  of  a  system  of  scientific  instruction? 
The  State  indeed  must,  in  most  instances,  originate  the  machinery 
for  this  system,  and  may  occasionally  interfere  to  keep  it  in  order. 
And  in  peculiar  monarchies,  as  in  Prussia,  the  evil  hour  may  be 
delayed^  when,  with  the  natural  distractions  and  revolutions  of 
the  State,  the  system  itself,  however  well  contrived,  must  fall  to 
pieces.  But  sooner  or  later  this  must  come,  unless  either  we 
suppose  the  State  itself  to  be  unchangeable,  or  create  another 
body  virtually  independent  of  its  revolutions ;  in  one  word,  raise 
up  an  *  imperium  in  imperio,'  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous — 
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commanded  by  men  of  high  talents  and  active  minds^  holding  in 
tbeir  hands  nearly  all  the  moral  influence  of  the  comitiy — slightly^ 
or  not  at  all  connected  with  its  property  and  rank^  and,  therefore^ 
with  all  those  institutions  which  msure  its  stability — ^menof  theory^ 
men  of  ambition^  men  of  conceit,  raised  by  their  very  possession 
of  science  above  the  common  homely  duties  of  life,  and  marked 
with  that  bad,  unhealthy  tone  of  mind,  which  does,  and  which 
must  pervade  every  society,  and  every  individual,  in  whom  know- 
ledge is  worshipp^  as  God.  Look  to  France,  and  see  what  was 
effected  there  by  such  a  voluntary  association,  and  propose  if 
you  please  to  establish  one  by  law,  and  give  it  a  foundation  in  the 
State.  Then  turn  to  the  Church  Catholic  of  England,  and  think 
if  it  is  not  wiser  to  make  use  of  her  machinery  already  formed ; 
her  independence,  which  in  the  very  last  political  crisis  she  will 
still  retain ;  her  institutions,  which  no  external  convulsions  have 
overturned ;  her  durabiUty,  secured  against  the  changes  of  things 
and  persons ;  her  officers,  over  whom,  with  all  their  spiritual  in- 
dependence, the  State  is  permitted  to  exercise  a  civil  authority, — 
to  make  use  of  all  these,  which  must  exist,  whether  the  State 
uses  them  or  not,  and  which  must  be  employed  in  education, 
education  in  all  its  departments,  by  the  spontaneous  workings  of 
Christian  affection,  and  the  enjoined  duties  of  the  Christian  office. 

Is  a  body  of  Christian  Catholic  ministers, — not  Jesuits — not  let 
loose  from  the  civil  power,  or  devoted  to  a  foreign  allegiance,  or 
sworn  to  the  maintenance  of  ignorance  in  the  people,  and  of  sub- 
jection in  the  monarch, — a  less  safe  power  in  a  country,  less  likely 
to  disturb  it,  less  capable  of  sacrificing  their  loyalty  to  their  ambi- 
tion, than  a  body  of  modem  philosophers,  chemists,  geologists, 
political  economists,  poets,  astronomers,  logicians,  novel  writers, 
political  adventurers  and  quibbling  lawyers,  of  which,  if  the  Church 
be  exdnded,  a  board  of  education  must  be  framed  ? 

But  this  is  not  all. 

Where  are  we  to  obtain  a  supply,  large  enough,  regular  and 
constant,  of  the  talent  and  knowledge  required  for  conducting  the 
instruction  of  a  country,  except  in  the  Church  Catholic — not  per- 
haps in  the  clergy  only,  but  what  is  equivalent,  in  the  higher 
orders,  lay  as  weU  as  clerical,  of  ecclesiastical  Christians?  Was 
it  a  mere  accident,  which,  in  the  dark  ages,  as  they  are  ignorantly 
called,  kept  the  last  light  of  knowledge  slill  burning  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church  ?  or  is  this  its  natural  depository,  its  final 
and  safest  sanctuary,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  ? 

For  such  a  work,  let  us  remark,  we  must  not  trust  to  the 
casual  efforts  of  individuals,  bursting  out  at  intervals  like  a  capri- 
cious flame,  and  then  leaving  us  in  darkness.  The  supply  must 
be  steady  and  permanent.     To  secure  this  supply,  there  must  be, 
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first,  endowments,  vety  large  eDdowlii«lts>  ta  maiiltlttil  men  frf 
learning  when  fomid.  Seoondlj,  there  must  be  eircomtUnces  to 
be  counted  on  for  the  unifonn  direction  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
mind  to  learning  itself.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  means  for  secur- 
ing not  only  this  direction  in  general,  but  its  right  direction ;  for 
maimainingy  timt  is,  what  now  is  little  thought  i^,  not  »  wild 
enthusiastic  seal  for  knowledge,  tainted  with  tdl  the  bad  passions 
of  human  nature,  but  a  sound,  safe,  rational  spirit  of  modesty  and 
firmness;  without  which  truth  cannot  be  found,  or  if  found, 
like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness^  will  soon  corrupt  and  become 
vile. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  endowments.  There  is  befere 
our  eyes  an  obvious  answer  to  the  question-— where  are  we  to  find 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  science  except  in  the  Christian 
Church?  For  funds  must  be  found,  not  merely  stipendiary  pay* 
ments  for  immediate  instmctian,  which  may  be  perhaps  obtamed, 
but  some  provision  for  the  higher  class  of  literary  and  scientific 
men,  who  mstmct  by  thor  works,  and  supply  that  spring  of  know- 
ledge ci  which  others  are  only  the  dii^butors.  With  all  the 
clamour  for  national  education,  all  the  calumnies  against  the 
Churchy  what  is  the  avowed  wish  of  the  democracy  of  the  day? 
Not  to  raise  fresh  endowments  of  its  own,  but  to  plunder  tbme 
of  the  Church,  and  convert  them  to  its  own  use.  Whether  it 
would  overturn  our  colleges,  and  dissolve  the  Universities,  or 
entirely  alter  their  nature  by  throwing  them  open  to  sectarians,  the 
end  is  the  same.  The  Churdb  is  plundered,  because  both  colleges 
and  universities  are  endowments  of  die  Church>  for  a  purpose 
o(  her  own.  In  the  true  spirit  of  democratic  liberality,  greedy  of 
the  property  of  others,  and  a  miser  of  its  own,  scarcely  one  scditary 
sacrifice,  at  least  nothing  worthy  of  the  name,  has  been  made  to 
raise  up  by  the  nde  of  the  Universities  institutions  for  this  new 
doctrine  of  instruction  without  the  C  hurch.  There  have  been  joint- 
stock  companies,  a  few  donations  from  imknown  individuals,  the 
fanaticism  of  whose  language  is  sufficient  proof  that  their  acts  will 
rarely  be  repeated ;  but  within  even  the  same  space  of  time,  the 
endowments  from  Christian  men>  for  Christian  education,  have  been 
multiplying  to  an  ettent>  which  almost  equals  the  grandest  muni* 
ficence  of  the  past  ages.  And  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
There  is  something  in  the  Christian  spirit  very  difierent  firooi 
Uiat  occasional  compassion  which  relieves  fmr  the  moment*  or  that 
vanity  or  caprice,  which  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  when  wealth 
can  no  more  be  ei^oyed,  lets  it  drop  from  bands,  no  longer  cspa- 
hie  of  supporting  it,  on  some  scheme  for  perpetuating  a  whim,  or 
securing  from  oblivion  a  name  which  has  no  immortality  within 
itself.     It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Christian  not  only  to 
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to  use  it  as  a  trust  Srom  God,  employ  it  to  bis  glory,  and  invest 
it  in  that  best  of  all  investments,  the  blessings  oi  our  fellow- 
croatures;  but  as  he  approaches  his  perfeGtion,  generally  near 
the  dose  of  his  life,  ^t  otject,  which  before  had  beaa  dimly 
aeen,  as  at  a  distance,  in  many,  many  cases,  now  comes  out  in  all 
its  clearness ;  and  the  last  look  cast  down  by  him  upon  the  earth 
turns  not  OB  any  individual,  but  on  the  Church  through  which^ 
and  in  which  he  has  been  raised  to  his  approaching  immortality. 
If  it  is  the  glory  ot  a  statesman  to  die  with  a  prayer  (ot  his  country 
on  his  lips,  shall  it  be  less  the  glory  of  a  Christian  to  be  occupied 
in  his  last  moments  with  the  welfare  of  his  Church ;  to  think  of 
himself  not  as  a  separate  person,  in  which  light  God  himself 
does  not  recognise  lum,  but  as  a  member  of  tibat  great  society 
which  lufts  been  a  mother  and  a  nurse  to  himself,  and  may  be 
made,  by  the  last  act  of  his  life,  a  mother  and  a  nurse  to 
thousands  in  future  generations  ?     Very  easy  indeed  it  is,  with 
oar  shallow  knowledge  of  past  ages,  gathered  from  collections  of 
extraordinary  abuses,  and  mutilations  of  ancient  history,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  such  views  as  romance,  and  assign  all  the  endowments 
of  Christianity  to  the  cowardice  of  dying  sinners  in  the  hands  of 
a  tyrannical  priesthood.     And  much  of  this  is  true,  and  will  be 
true  whoever  Christianity  is  disfigured  by  the  miserable  cor- 
ruptums  of  Papery.     But  without  any  such  cmruptions,  there  ia 
enough  in  the  anti-selfish  spirit  of  Catholic  Christianity,  in  its  sense 
of  deep  responsibility,  in  its  expanding  and  difiiisive  afiections,  in 
its  sound  prudential  benevolence ;  and  most  of  all,  in  its  pro- 
phetic vision,  by  which,  beyond  all  morality,  and  all  philosophy, 
it  looks  fbrwai^  to  future  ages,  and  enjoys  an  existonce  of  its 
own  in  the  coming  happiness  and  hcdiness  of  others — there  is 
enough  in  all  this,  to  secure  a  supply  of  wealth  for  every  purpose 
of  national  welfare,   whenever  the    spirit  itself  is  sufficiently 
awakened  and  diffused;   and  a  mean,  mercenary  world,  plunged 
in  self,  and  heedless  of  every  hour  but  the  present>  may  well  be 
diallenged  to  extort  any  thing  approaching  to  its  amount,  from 
all  its  sjmngs  of  momentary  caprice,  or  vanity,  or  ambition, 
whether  public  or  private. 

It  would  find  no  less  difficulty  in  a  point  no  less  essential — in 
the  regular  direction  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  nation 
to  the  higher  and  more  abstract  studies  either  of  science  or  phi- 
losophy. Few,  very  few  men  pursue  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge^  without  the  spur  of  self-intorest  in  some  shape  or 
other  ;  and  those  who  do,  are  generally  formed  of  characters  so 
retiring,  <»r  Mo  morbid,  that  they  seldom  render  their  labours  avail- 
able to  the  instruction  *«C  others^     What  reward,  theuj  will  the 
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world  create  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  mamtaining  lliat  in- 
dustry which  is  now  kept  up  in  a  very  large  body  of  men  throBgh 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Churchy  by  inducements  peculiarly  ha 
own  ?  Pecuniary  rewards,  even  if  supplied,  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  stimulate  the  wiser  and  better  part  of  mankind.  Public  em- 
ployments have  been  sometimes  tried,  but  the^  cannot  be  created 
to  a  sufficient  extent — are  not  likely  to  be  wisely  distributed  by 
an  age  infected  with  the  spirit  of  self-will — have  been  proved  l^ 
almost  universal  experience  to  be  the  very  last  in  which  literary 
and  scientific  minds  are  likely  to  excel — and  necessarily  dry  up 
the  very  spring  which  they  are  proposed  to  fill,  by  drawing  off 
from  abstract  studies  the  men  who  are  most  capable  of  ad- 
vancing them.  There  is,  indeed,  another  kind  of  stimulus,  wbkh 
seems  to  be  looked  on  in  the  present  day  as  the  only  one  right 
and  inexhaustible.  Public  applause,  and  the  flattery  of  socie^, 
appear  to  be  the  prime  objects  of  literary  labours  now,  and  will 
undoubtedly  effect  much  in  every  age  to  rouse  the  human 
reason  into  activity.  But  the  activity  thus  created,  instead  of 
beii^  the  quiet,  safe,  disinterested  toil  of  honest  minds  in  works 
of  real  necessity  and  highest  usefulness — ^instead  of  engaging 
men  to  dig  deeply  in  the  mine  of  knowledge,  and,  at  the  sacxifice 
of  their  own  lives,  to  drag  forth  its  most  precious  jewels  to 
become  the  ornaments  of  the  world,  while  the  hands  which 
brought  them  into  light  are  dishonoured  or  imknown — instead 
of  rousing  men  to  take  their  stand  against  the  vices  of  their  fel- 
lows, and  establish  a  Thermopylse  of  truth  against  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  the  day, — ^this  activity  of  human  intellect,  under 
the  spur  of  vanity,  resembles  nothing  but  the  forced  oontonioiis 
of  a  mountebank  on  a  stage,  or  the  more  disguised  and  elaborate 
harlotry  (it  is  the  strong  word  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  heathens) 
of  any  other  art  which  panders  to  iho  bad  appetites  of  man. 
It  will  not  study  where  few  lotjk  an,  n<>r  publisfi  where  there  n 
no  chattering  coterie  to  read — and.  therefore*  what  the  age  wiU 
most  require,  truths  higher  than  their  own  low  flight,  and  specQ- 
lations greater  than  their  comprehmsinfi,  it  will  never  force  before 
them.  Its  whole  happiness  is  applause,  and  therefore  it  will 
follow  or  encourage,  but  will  nevrr  resist,  a  j>opular  feeling.  Aim! 
how  the  government  of  the  huit^an  mind  can  be  carried  on  niight 
without  resistance,  is  a  problem  w  hich  may  l^e  easy  fur  those  u* 
solve  who  assert,  with  our  admirable  ministers,  that  the  legijlation 
of  a  great  nation  is  but  another  i^  ord  for  concession  to  the  will  tti 
the  many ;  but  will  be  for  ever  a  mystery  to  the  few  who  believe 
man*8  head  to  be  naturally  ignDiajit  and  his  heart  nalarmlly  baUr 
and  therefore  only  capable  of  improvement  by  tendencies  opposed 
to  his  own  nature.  In  the  same  servile,  disgraceful  spirit  of  flatter* 
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Ing  in  order  to  be  flattered^  writers  will  study  to  amiue  the  worlds 
as  a  needy  dependent  humours  the  spoiled  child  of  a  rich  patron. 
They  will  suppress  all  grave  and  unwelcome  truths^  and  load  die 
press  with  frivolities.  Novels^ — not  moral  pictures^  but  at  once 
feeble,  gaudy,  and  sinful  caricatures  of  life — ^the  pernicious  tragedy 
of  a  false  sentimentality,  or  the  still  more  pernicious  tragi-comedy 
of  a  burlesque,  confounding  all  truth  and  goodness  in  a  farrago  of 
levity  and  seriousness — ^will  be  the  chief  passport  to  idle  admira- 
tion^  and  therefore  the  staple  of  what  passes  for  literature.  If 
better  feelings  are  ever  appealed  to,  they  will  require  to  be  kindled 
into  an  unnatural  excitement.  If  subjects  more  abstruse  are 
touched  on,  they  will  be  popularised,  and  pared  down,  and  var- 
nished over,  that  no  fatigue  may  be  forced,  and  readers,  as  if  it 
were  possible,  may  be  cheated  into  knowledge,  and  made  wise 
in  spite  of  themselves.  As  an  affectation  of  science  must  be 
kept  up  at  all  times  and  in  every  society,  shreds  and  scraps  of 
knowledge  must  be  gathered  together  from  all  quarters ;  every 
book  must  be  open^,  and  none  read ;  every  science  heard  of, 
but  none  studied.  And  as  knowledge  thus  torn  in  slips  from  its 
parent  trunk,  and  held  in  the  hand  for  show,  instead  of  being 
grafted  by  patient  care  on  the  stock  of  our  own  reflections,  is  sure 
to  wither — however  vast  the  Bimam  Wood  of  literary  men  which 
now  seems  to  be  rising  up,  the  real  tree  of  science  is  standing 
sctri]^ed  and  naked,  and  its  roots  are  dying.  Much  more  might 
be  said  on  this  point,  but  it  may  perhaps  deserve  a  fuller  inquiry 
by  itself;  and  the  general  literature  of  the  day  will  exemplify 
it  all — ^that  literature,  like  ail  our  other  arts,  forced,  frivolous, 
and  conceited,  as  superficial  as  it  is  multifieurious,  and  as  useless 
as  it  is  pretending — ^the  mere  echo  of  popular  sentiment,  and  saved 
from  thus  becoming  as  atrociously  wicked  as  the  schools  of  France, 
only  by  the  lingering  honesty  and  goodness  of  our  old  English 
cfajuracter  and  Christianity. 

And  then  let  us  compare  with  this  the  literature  and  the 
science  which  haye  been  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church — not 
merely  of  its  deigy ,  though  this  would  be  sufficient,  but  of  all  those 
who  lutve  grown  up  under  its  wing,  and  been  nursed  in  its  spirit, 
and  have  solemnly  and  publicly  dedicated  their  labours  in  thoae 
wSkcting  prayers  so  common  in  our  olden  writers — so  rare  in  any 
work  at  present — to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  his  Church, 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  in  all  the  great  heathen  monarchies 
science  and  art  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood — that 
even  in  the  Grecian  democracies  the  highest  efforts  both  of 
abstract  reason  and  of  poetry  were  part  of  a  system  of  instruction 
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oanied  on^  under  varkyas  diigi9ua«%  by  BMn  whose  great  abject 
waa  religion,  and  who  stood  in  that  poMtion  which  in  better  times 
hag  been  occupied  by  aa  ettablished  hierarchy.  Neither  was 
it  an  accident  that  Christianity^  and  Christianity  alone,  kept  up 
the  last  dying  energies  of  the  human  intellect  at  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  preserved  them  still  dormant  amidst  the  irrup- 
tions  from  the  north ;  revived  them  in  all  our  arts  of  painting, 
music,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  the  moment  the  storm  was 
lulled ;  and  kindled  them  into  activity  again  at  the  Reformation. 

It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  for  tlks  fanaticism  of  irreligion  at 
times  to  supply,  as  in  France  before  its  revolution,  somethmg  like 
a  national  literature,  by  a  short  effort,  and  for  a  very  short  dura- 
tion ;  but  its  seal  cannot  last,  and  still  greater  zeal  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Church.  Her  very  unpointed  task  is  education ;  her 
whole  system  and  machinery  is  constructed  for  this  end;  her 
^irit  is  full  of  it ;  and  even  when  most  anxiously  bent  on  main- 
taining truth,  her  ultimate  purpose  is  to  diffuse  it.  In  this  work 
of  education  she  takes  too  large  a  view  of  man's  perfection  is 
limit  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  to  any  one  part ;  she  endeavours  to 
bring  out  his  whole  nature,  especially  to  infuse  into  it  (from  whst 
source,  and  through  what  channels,  need  not  be  mentioned  here) 
that  great  spring  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  excellence, 
moral  energy  and  self-oommand.  She  places  him  at  once  in  the 
most  elevated  position  of  the  universe — ^reveals  to  turn  a  reguHi  of 
grandeur  invisible  to  common  eyes — gives  to  the  poorest  peasant 
the  command  of  truths,  to  reach  which,  by  ooi^ecture  and  gues8> 
was  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  noblest  philosophy  of  heathenism ; 
and  in  the  deep  debasement  of  man  s  state  by  nature,  and  his  un- 
bounded exaltation  by  God's  mercy,  she  fixes  the  true  point  of 
view  from  which  all  other  truths  may  be  seen  in  their  real  fonns 
and  proportions. 

In  laying,  as  all  the  best  philosophy  before  her  laid,  the  basis  of 
her  virtues  in  truths,  and  facts,  and  principles—- or  if  an  invidions 
word  be  preferred,  in  dogmas — that  is,  in  opinions  stamped  and 
confirmed  by  the  only  possible  confirmation,  concurrent  authority 
and  testimony,  she  renders  the  expansion  of  the  intellect  a  neoessary 
part  of  her  duty.  In  insisting  on  the  reception  of  these  dogmas 
at  first  through  obedience  and  faith,  she  secures  to  human  reason 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  ior  its  operations,  and  what  no  other 
scheme  can  give  it,  a  firm  and  unshaken  f^round  from  which  to 
commence  its  flight,  and  whither  to  return  when  weary,  and  ac- 
cumulate the  treasures  it  collects.  Instead  of  cutting  the  wings 
of  reason  and  taming  it  into  stupidity  by  putting  out  its  eyes  and 
chaining  it  to  the  ground*  she  would  exercise  it  daily  and  hourly, 
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but  m  flights  as  sale  as  tbey  ar«  high,  and  as  modesl  as  they  ate 
aseful.   Compel  the  Church  to  educate  a  people-^force  it,  as  the 
State  is  bound  to  force  it,  to  doits  duty — and  for  its  own  safety  and 
tl»  safety  of  its  k^uths^  its  intellectual  power  must  be  kept  in 
perpetual  and  the  most  noble  activity^  not  only  to  discharge  its 
task,  but  to  cc»^end  against  its  enemies.     Shut  up  ike  Bible,  in« 
deed>  and  substitute,  as  the  great  virtue  of  Christianity,  the  drud- 
gery of  men's  wcM-ks  £»  the  iqiirit-stirring  liberty  of  Faith — that 
is,  re-establish  Popery — and  the  Church  may  sleep  on  in  torpor 
amidst  the  darkness  i^e  diffuses  round  her,  till  roused  up  by  the 
crash  of  its  own  ruin.     But  let  loose,  as  the  CathoHc  Church  of 
England  does,  these  two  high  voices  of  appeal  to  all  the  nobler 
energies  of  man — ^voices  that  come  from  heaven,  though  safe  only 
when  transmitted  through  man — addressed  to  energies  which  must 
he  roused^  however  we  may  dread  their  excesses— and  that  moment 
a  power  of  independent  thought  is  roused  which  can  only  be  en- 
countered and  governed  by  the  very  deepest  and  highest  wisdom 
in  the  mind  which  calls  it  up.     Few  thii^s  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  vast  extent  of  research  which  has  been  not  only  encou- 
jaged  as  innocent,  but  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  ChrisUanity  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity  or 
heresy.     If  Providence  had  intended  no  other  object  in  the  pro- 
mulgation  of  such  a  revelation  but  to  awaken  and  exercise  the 
human  intellect,  Christianity  would  have  done  for  men  what  no 
other  system  has  effected.  It  went  forth  in  its  very  childhood,  like 
its  own  great  Master,  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy, and  sat  down  there  not  only  to  hear  and  ask  questions  but  to 
teach  and  confute.     In  other  times,  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
which  nothing  but  real  devotion  could  support,  it  threw  forth  the 
noblest  feelii^  and  affections  of  man  into  creations  of  beauty  such 
as  no  worldly  thought  realised — creations  not  of  the  eye  but  of  the 
hearts  into  whidau  by  a  deep,  unconscious  instinct,  the  whole  soul 
of  man  wa«  transfused,  and  which  therefore  will  react  upon  that 
soul,  even  to  the  latest  generation,  not  as  the  toys  and  playthings 
of  modern  art,  merely  to  amuse  and  surprise,  but  as  the  works  of 
God  in  nature,  to  feed,  and  invigcurate,  and  govern.    Its  paintings, 
and  architecture,  and  sculpture,  were  not  wrought  to  be  converted 
into  money,  or  stared  at  in  tawdry  exhibitions — their  reward  was 
the  ooatemplation  of  th^nselves — their  end,  dedication  to  God. 
The  fancy  even  df  the  profligate  was  chastened  and  solemnised 
by  the  proposed  consecration  of  his  art.     Even  when  art  was 
abased,  to  hold  an  ignorant  people  in  subjection  through  the 
medium  of  their  senses,  it  was  addressed  to  the  better  nature 
within  them — to  pity,  to  love,  to  natural  affection^  to  awe,  or  to  in- 
nocent rejoicing.     But  the  great  secret  of  those  grand  conceptions 
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which  have  stamped  the  arts  under  the  influence  of  the  Church 
was  assuredly  the  spirit  of  faith  under  which  they  were  nurtured 
and  thrown  forth.  Nothing  is  so  grand^  so  commanding,  so  im- 
perishable  in  its  effect,  as  the  human  heart  taken  out  of  itself, 
withdrawn  from  all  self-consciousness,  and  working  with  all  the 
simplicity  and  fervency  of  nature  in  the  enthusiasm  of  feeling. 
And  nothing  can  bring  it  to  this  state  but  to  wrap  it  in  the  sense 
of  some  superior  power  overshadowing  and  abiding  with  it,  in 
whose  presence  self  is  nothing,  and  self-consciousness  is  lost  in 
admiration  and  dependence.  It  is  oa  this  principle  that  all  re- 
ligion, even  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  Romanism,  tends  to  keep  the 
heart  in  its  own  simplicity,  and  therefore  in  strength  and  power 
at  least  over  the  creations  of  art  and  the  minds  of  others.  It  is 
from  the  want  of  this  principle,  from  evil  man  being  abandoned 
to  himself,  with  nothing  but  his  own  littleness  to  rest  on,  nothing 
but  the  littlenesses  of  others  to  court  or  copy,  that  affectation, 
poverty,  and  imposition,  are  the  characteristics  of  modem  art. 
Like  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  all  exterior — all  body  and  no  soul 
— a  mere  tinsel  stage  decoration,  dressed  up  for  exhibition  by 
lamplight,  in  which  the  low,  false  tone  of  the  artistes  mind  is 
visible  through  every  work,  and  which  answers  every  purpose  in- 
tended when  it  has  been  applauded  and  sold. 

For  the  arts,  indeed,  which  minister  to  the  body,  men  may  look 
to  a  spring  very  different  from  religion — to  that  lust  of  mon^ 
which  threatens  to  convert  this  once  free  and  happy  country  into 
the  Pandemonium  of  one  vast  manufactory,  and  will  degrade  the 
human  intellect  to  slave  in  any  service  for  which  it  can  be  paid. 
And  yet,  when  there  was  little  commerce  and  no  factories,  agri- 
culture, masonry,  chemistry,  medicine — ^to  pass  over  all  the  other 
arts  kept  alive  or  created  under  the  shelter  of  monasteries— owed 
their  whole  existence  to  religion — to  the  leisure  which  it  secured 
to  some  portion  of  the  community,  and  to  the  intellectual  activity 
directed  in  it  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  Christian  Church 
does  not  watch  with  less  care  over  the  physical  wants  and  bodily 
comforts  of  men,  because  the  misery  it  purposes  to  relieve  is  their 
spiritual  destitution.  And  with  all  the  bustle  of  wealth  around 
us ;  amidst  the  smoke  of  steam-engines,  and  the  noise  of  wheels, 
and  the  whirl  of  rail-roads ;  let  us  add,  at  this  moment,  amidst 
the  cries  of  famishing  thousands,  the  offspring  of  such  a  Sjrstem, 
and  the  wrecks  of  commercial  splendour  which  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  one  moment,  like  the  unsubstantial  walls  in  which  they 
were  engendered ;  with  all  this  vision  of  riches  before  us,  and  to 
come,  a  wise  man  will  indeed  ask,  how  long  it  will  continue  ?  A 
wise  man  will  indeed  doubt,  if  as  much  science  and  as  much  of 
useful  art  might  not  be  secured  by  the  zeal  of  man  studying  under 
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the  direction  of  his  Church  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind  ?     Will  this  be  a  less  constant  stimulus  than  the  thirst 
for  money^  or  the  curiosity  of  speculation^  or  the  ambition  of  dis- 
tinction ?     Would  our  manufacturing  population  be  less  thriving, 
less  moral,  and  therefore  less  industrious,  if  their  labours  were 
r^ulated  and  superintended  by  a  Christian  charity,  than  if,  as 
now,  neither  their  souls  nor  bodies  were  thought  of  by  their  em- 
ployers, except  as  the  wheels  they  turn,  to  be  used  remorselessly 
till  worn  out,  and  then  to  be  thrown  away?     Would  the  wealth 
of  the  country  be  more  insecure  if  we  had  amassed  less — not 
wrung  the  farthings  of  their  wages  from  infant  children  and 
famishing  parents,  to  accumulate   thousands  in  hands  guiltless 
ot  self-respect,  and  void  of  respect  from  others — thousands  which 
the  cupidity  of  an  impoverished  people  may  seize  on  in  a  moment 
oi  violence  with  scarcely  less  guilt  in  the  eye  of  God  than  that 
with  which  they  were  first  extorted  from  the  necessities  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  held  firm  against  the  compunctious  visi tings  of  mercy  ? 
Science,  real  science,  anything  worthy  of  such  a  noble  name, 
instead  of  boasting  and  glorying  in  the  work  she  has  done,  will 
rather  blush  to  have  been  prostituted  as  she  has  been,  to  the  very 
lowest  of  low  humtfn  passions — the  lust  of  gain ;  she  will  protest 
against  such  a  desecration  of  her  labours,  join  with  the  Church  of 
God  in  casting  chains  upon  this  rapacious  avarice,  and  saving 
unborn  generations  from  the  same  miserable  lives  and  hopeless 
death  to  which  our  manufactures  and  our  commerce  are  daily  con- 
demning thousands.     Let  us,  if  we  will,  increase  our  power  over 
nature,  multiply  our  comforts,  abridge  our  labours — God  has  not 
forbidden  this  softening  of  our  condition  upon  earth.     Let  us  not 
discourage  science  in  itself,  nor  refuse  gratitude  to  its  promoters ; 
but  let  us  place  it  at  least  under  the  control  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  the  same  hands  which  create  the  power  may  save 
it  from  being  abused  to  the  criminality  and  ruin  of  the  nation, 
under  the  name  of  the  promotion  of  its  wealth. 

Even  in  that  age,  when  the  connexion  of  religion  and  reason 
was  least  beneficial,  and  has  been  most  invidiously  attacked — the 
age  of  scholastic  philosophy — there  is  much  to  illustrate  the  sound 
influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  human  intellect.  The  human 
intellect  at  that  time  was  indeed  misdirected,  but  not  by  religion, 
unless  by  religion  is  meant  the  corruptions  of  Rome.  The  errors 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  were  its  direction  to  those  parts  of 
theolc^;y  on  which  God  has  not  required  us  to  inform  ourselves, 
and  which  are  therefore  placed  beyond  our  reach — its  employ- 
ment as  mere  speculation,  in  which  knowledge  is  an  end  and  not 
a  means — its  form  of  logical  disputation,  ever  treading  the  same 
round  of  thought  instead  of  advancing  forward  and  opening  new 
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fiekb  of  ktMnrl6dge--4Liid  ite  fidse  asmnpdon  (netemmrj  tndefld 
for  itB  purpose)  of  a  strict  logiosl  techmcal  accuracy  in  all  the 
separate  statements  of  Scripture^  instead  of  ooncludnag  to  their 
sense  by  comparison  and  mutual  limitation.  And  yet  with  all  these 
em^s  perhaps  there  b  not  a  more'remailcable  feature  in  the  Us* 
tory  of  the  world  than  those  prodigious  fabrics  of  reasonini^  whkh 
it  has  left  standii^  to  the  present  day,  like  the  pyramids  in  the 
desert,  evidences  of  a  gigantic  power  enslaved  to  a  spiritual  des- 
potism, and  entombii^  a  few  consecrated  truths  in  vast  sepnldiral 
halls,  almost  inaccessible  to  man.  They  show  the  value  of  the 
two  great  jprinciples  of  Christianity,-^— its  demand  upon  our  ener- 
gies, and  its  security  for  our  faith,  when  applied  to  the  human 
intellect  Human  reason,  even  when  enslaved^  was  thus  roused 
into  the  highest  activity,  and  the  moment  its  chains  were  ^ruck 
off,  it  rose  up  again  like  a  giant,  no  longer  condemned,  like 
anodier  Sampson,  to  toil  blindly  in  the  turning  of  a  mill,  but 
free  to  the  call  of  any  duty,  and  with  its  eyes  opened  to  the  whole 
range  of  truth.  From  that  time,  if  it  has  raised  itself  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Christian  Church,  that  Church  has  never  been  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  crushing  it  by  an  intellect  of  her  own.  If 
it  has  surprised  or  amused  the  world  by  its  independent  exertions, 
those  exertions  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  either  mere  ephe^ 
meral,  capricious  playthings,  or  in  graver  works  they  have  been 
chastened  and  controlled  for  good  by  the  presence  of  a  vigilant 
censorship  in  the  Church.  And  in  the  mean  while  the  Church 
herself — ^partly  in  self-defence— partly  as  a  duty  in  furthering  the 
improvement  of  human  nature— partly  in  discharge  of  those  func- 
tions of  criticism  which  she  is  bound  to  support  whenever  truth, 
or  morals,  or  religion  are  endangered — partly  as,  at  least,  an  in* 
nooent  employment  of  hours  secured  against  the  intrunon  of 
secular  labours — but  chiefly  in  the  strong  and  natural  expansion 
of  mind,  safe  within  the  sanctuary  of  its  own  faith,  and  theretan 
fearlessly  expatiating  over  the  whole  range  of  speculation  bejiood 
it — the  Church  has  stored  up  for  this  country  treasures  of  litera- 
ture in  every  department  of  knowledge,  in  ethics,  in  history,  in 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  metaphysics,  in  even  the  last  proviooe 
conceded  to  her  claim,  as  worthy  of  her  care,  in  natural  science, — 
treasures,  unprofaned  in  the  search  for  them,  and  therefcnre  Messed 
by  God  both  in  their  acquisition  and  their  use,  and  sufficient  to 
maintain,  if  rightly  employed,  the  intellect  of  all  future  a^es,  even 
though  no  others  should  be  added  to  their  store. 

Something  like  this  mig^t  be  the  line  of  argument  to  prove, 
from  the  internal  character  of  Catholic  Christianity  and  firom  the 
hist(Hy  of  the  Church,  that  Catholic  Christianity  is  the  best  amd 
surest  hope  of  a  nation  for  turning  any  adequate  proportion  of 
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miad  to  the  esiftenskm  of  learnkog  and  knowledge,  andift  therefore 
the  fittest  imtnunent  (or  eondacdng  ito  education^  even  in  depart- 
menU  not  immediately  oonnected  with  theology. 

There  was  another  consideration  menticMied  before,  very  little 
thought  of  now,  bat  more  important  even  than  this. 

Let  us  remember,  theA»  that  the  education  of  the  human  mind, 
that  is,  its  elevation  from  a  state  of  impotence  and  ^^norance  to  a 
capabyity  of  disdiarging  the  noblest  conceivable  functions  in  the 
mnverse — not  its  mere  instruction  or  the  loading  it  with  a  know- 
ledge of  facts — sauch  less  the  abstract  discovery  of  those  fact^ 
without  adaptation  to  the  faculties  and  wants  of  men — is  the 
end  of  all  intellectual  advancement;  and  that  which  educates 
the  mind  is  the  mind  of  the  instructor  rather  than  the  knowledge 
which  he  conveys.  It  is  not  truth,  but  the  spirit  which  speaks 
truth  that  must  be  in  reason  as  in  religion  the  first  object  c^  our 
prayeia.  It  is  astonishing  how  very  little  knowledge  is  commu- 
nicated  by  any  book — how  little,  even  if  imbibed,  is  retained ; 
bow  much  less  can  be  made  available  to  any  purpose  but  osten- 
tation. But  it  is  also  astonishing  and  alanning  to  find  how 
much  influence  even  the  least  book  exerts  in  the  formation  of 
clmracter.  The  tone  of  mind  which  pervades  a  work — ^which 
cannot  be  concealed  by  any  art — and  which  is  felt  even  where  it 
cannot  be  described,  and  perhaps  is  scarcely  noticed — ^is  in  reality 
the  medium  through  which  not  only  a  moral  contagion  of  feeling 
must  be  diffused,  but  even  knowledge  is  most  effectually  commu- 
nicated. Books  containing  the  most  abstract  theories,  even  the 
■BKMit  holy  truths,  may  beoome  a  most  deadly  poison  by  the 
slightest  infusion  of  a  pernicious  spirit  in  their  compiler ;  and  a 
wise  legislator  will  look  to  this,  more  than  to  any  outward  state- 
ments, for  the  good  or  the  evil  of  instruction.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  view  that  we  can  best  understand  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
placing  tl^  whole  education  of  the  country  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  Church.  She  has  purified  and  hallowed  every- 
thing As  has  touched;  she  has  at  least  excluded  from  works 
published  under  her  own  sanction  a  spirit  hostile  to  her  own,  and 
bex  own  she  has  infused  deeply  into  the  greatest  monuments  of 
human  reason.  She  has  elevated  almost  ev^y  art  and  science 
into  their  most  noble  position  of  ministers  to  the  glcNry  of  God,  or 
at  least  compelled  them  to  be  tributaries  to  the  great  truths  of 
religion.  Even  where  no  direct  connexion  has  been  established 
by  her  between  religion  and  knowledge,  her  own  character  and 
profession  have  suificiently  marked  the  proper  station  to  be  occu- 
pied by  reason,  and  the  value  to  be  set  upon  it,  without  risking 
the  dainger,  almost  inevitable  in  instruction,  of  making  the  intel- 
lect the  whole  or  even  the  main  part  of  man.     And  even  those 
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who  have  stepped  forward  to  assist  her  work  without  any  com- 
munication  of  her  real  spirit,  have  felt  a  secret  influence  from  her 
example,  and  employ  professions  nearly,  at  least  in  words,  as 
elevated  and  pure  as  the  Church  herself,  when  she  would  make 
the  inculcation  of  truth  subservient  to  all  things  'honest,  and 
just,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  to  every  virtue 
and  to  every  praise.'  Much  would  be  gained^  even  if  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  instruction  by  the  Church,  nothing  else  were 
secured  but  the  maintenance  of  that  simple,  quiet,  unambitious, 
unaifected  spirit  which,  by  withdrawing  writers  and  teachers  firom 
all  thoughts  of  self,  not  only  gives  them  power  over  the  minds  of 
others,  but  forms  those  minds  insensibly  to  a  temper  like  its  own. 
Without  this,  education  to  good  is  hopeless ;  and  it  cannot  be 
found  beyond  the  pale  of  that  faith  which  makes  man  nothing  to 
himself,  and  God  all  in  all, — ^which  looks  upon  every  human 
faculty  only  as  channels  through  which  a  superior  power  conde- 
scends to  work — which  permits  no  individual  to  fix  himself  as  a 
centre  for  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-creatures — but  regards  eadi 
as  a  part  of  a  system,  never  discharging  his  duty  except  when  re- 
ferring all  his  aims  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body.  Those 
who  have  lived  most  in  society  purely  literary  will  best  understand 
the  necessity  of  some  sanctifying  influence  upon  its  petty  jea- 
lousies, its  restless  appetite  for  distinction,  its  willingness  to  flatter 
and  be  flattered,  and  all  the  miseries  and  follies  with  which  the 
ambition  of  knowledge  is  beset,  even  more  than  the  path  of  poU- 
tics  or  the  passion  for  riches. 

With  all  their  outward  brilliancy,  perhaps  the  literary  and 
scientific  classes — those^  we  mean,  who,  beyond  literature  and 
science,  have  no  thought,  or  hope,  or  aim — are  the  most  unhappy 
and  most  vitiated  portion  of  the  whole  community.  When  even 
truth  is  pursued  for  itself,  it  will  first  lead  us  away  from  our  daily 
duties  and  natural  affections,  and  then  leave  us  wearied  and  dis- 
appointed. When  we  abstract  ourselves  from  conmion  life,  and 
are  occupied  too  much  in  speculation,  however  innocent  in  itself, 
there  is  almost  always  a  reaction,  by  which  the  body  re-asserts 
its  rights,  and  sinks  us  as  much  too  low  as  we  were  before  raised 
too  high.  And  even  if  such  men  are  free  from  grosser  vices,  there 
is  a  code  of  morality  very  true,  though  very  severe,  which  makes 
the  conceit,  and  selfishness,  and  arrogance  of  a  man  covetous  of 
fame,  no  little  sin,  and  inflicts  on  it  no  light  penalties,  generally 
through  the  hands  of  that  very  society  whose  applause  has  been 
most  coveted.  And  it  is  to  save  us  from  these  sins,  and  all  their 
punishments,  that,  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  a  people, 
it  must  be  mixed  with  its  only  antidote— -the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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To  all  these  considerations^  and  they  well  deserve  a  fuller  ex- 
amination^ nlay  be  added  two  others,  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
attach  the  office  of  instruction  to  the  Church.     In  the  first  place^ 
no  other  body  can  be  found  or  created,  in  which  the  spirit  of  in- 
struction is  so  marked  and  essential  a  feature — none  with  that 
office  appointed  to  it  by  God  as  well  as  man,  guaranteed  by  such 
promises  of  assistance,  or  encouraged  by  such  rewards.     If  the 
State  thinks  that  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  sufficient  numbers 
to  work  of  their  own  accord  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
and  that  this  spontaneous  industry  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
supply,  to  be  distributed  over  the  nation  by  mere  hirelings — the 
State  will  be  grievously  disappointed :— disappointed  through  that 
wretched  fallacy,  now  almost  established  as  an  axiom  of  legislation, 
that  supply  always  equals  demand,  and  demand  is  always  com- 
mensurate with  the  real  wants  of  the  consumer.     Sound  ethics ! 
admirable  philosophy !  which  sees  no  diffisrence  between  a  man's 
soul  and  his  body;  and  thinks  that  the  ignorant  are  miserable 
in  their  ignorance,  and  thorough  profligates  groan  over   their 
profligacy,  just  as  the  sick  are  sensible  of  pain,  and  the  hungry 
cry  out  for  food.     Let  us  be  assured  that  no  nation  ever  yet  de- 
manded instruction  in  true  and  useful  knowledge  till  it  had  first 
been  forced  upon  them ;  that  instead  of  a  daily  growth,  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  their  demand   is  to  languish  and  die  away, 
unless  it  be  perpetually  forced.     Let  us  not  confound  the  low, 
degraded  business  of  pimping  for  the  fancy  of  a  people,  with  the 
high  and  painful  office  of  rearing  them  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Selfishness,  caprice,  flattery,  or  money  will  hire  slaves  enough 
for  the  former,  and  more  than  enough;  but  men  will  not  be 
found  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  latter  in  a  thankless,  ungra- 
cious,  despised  toil,  unless  they  have  within  them  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.     They  must  have  not  only  (with  the  commonest  of 
mankind)  the  desire  of  fame,  of  bringing  the  minds  of  others  into 
harmony  with  their  own,  of  leaving  traces  of  theur  existence  be- 
hind them  when  their  bodies  shall  have  mouldered  in  the  dust ; — 
but,  with  the  wisest  of  ancient  heathens,  they  must  be  inspired 
with  a  passion  for  all  great  and  inunortal  truths,  and  long  to 
stamp  them  imperishably  upon  the  hearts  of  men.    They  must 
have  afiecrtions  deeper  than  a  passing  sentimentality,  truer  than 
that  lax  benevolence  which  thinks  to  create  happiness  by  minis- 
tering^ pleasures.     Men  must  be  their   children,  society  their 
family, — a  family  formed  for  them  by  God,  to  be  loved  though 
there  is  no  return  of  afiection,  toiled  for  when  the  toil  is  un- 
known, borne  with  even  in  their  weaknesses  and  errors,  prayed 
for  in  the    earnestness  of  faith  even  when  hope  is  exhausted. 
There  must  be  another  life  in  prospect  to  restore  what  is  lost 
VOL.  Lix.  NO.  cxviii.  £  I  here. 
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here^  and  to  complete  what  k  left  d^fictent-^«iid  another  thought 
even  than  the  good  of  men^  to  support  a  constant  labour^  and  to 
encourage  under  constant  disappointment.  Those  who  would 
teach  others,  if  they  would  teach  patiently,  honestly,  and'ferrently, 
must  teach  for  God's  glory,  not  for  man's  happiness,  as  the  great 
end.  And  one  thing  more  is  still  required,  and  that  is  a  social 
spirit,  attachment  to  a  body  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  joint 
interest  in  a  joint  work.  Nothing  in  the  imperfect  stages  of  hu- 
man nature  keeps  up  so  regular  a  stimulus  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion as  this.  It  is  risible  not  only  in  many  portions  of  ancient 
Oriental  history,  but  especially  in  the  annals  ol  the  Benedictines, 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  missionary  bodies,  wherever  they  have  been 
established.  A  corporate  form  and  existence  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  conditions  for  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  educaUon.  Men 
work  with  more  energy  when  united,  are  more  sure  of  the  truths 
they  inculcate,  enjoy  more  visible  and  permanent  evidences  of 
their  success,  are  recompensed  for  discouragement  in  one  part  by 
success  in  another,  secure  what  they  gain  with  additional  strength, 
are  kept  in  better  order  by  some  land  of  discipline,  have  an  inte- 
rest in  the  greatness  of  the  community  more  direct  than  die  ulti- 
mate object  of  religion,  and  more  exalted  and  pure  than  any 
selfish  advantage.  And  they  secure  to  themselves  in  Uiis  way,  in 
a  true  moral  sense — what  legal  fiction  invents  for  mere  impeTsona^ 
tions — an  existence  infinitely  more  durable  and  extended  Uiao  can 
be  hoped  for  even  from  the  aggrandizement  of  family.  All  these 
conditions  and  advantages  are  possessed,  not  only  pectdiarly,  but 
exclurively,  by  the  Chnstian  Church.  The  legislature  oonld  never 
create  and  never  destroy  them.  And  it  is  by  these  that  the  afiec- 
tions  of  religion,  otherwise  turned  upwards  from  the  earth,  and 
resting  in  the  enjoyments  of  devotion,  are  bent  down  again  upon 
man,  and  made,  like  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  daily  to  be  busy  in 
God's  works,  yet  still  to  be  rejoicing  before  Him. 

One  moTc^  and  the  last,  reason  for  niakinn^  religion  the?  bans 
even  of  secular  instruction,  might  be  enlarged  on  at  grp^t  lenglb. 
but  that  these  observations  must  be  drawn  u>  a  conclusion.  Ev^it 
in  raising  mere  abstract  knowledge,  scimnhing  else  is  required 
than  to  throw  down  the  seed  upon  the  gmund,  as  men  in  llus  <iay 
think  it  enough  to  do,  and  expect  that  by  some  spcmtaneoos  po«^ 
it  will  either  force  itself  into  the  soil,  or  that  the  stnl,  witJiout  cul- 
ture, will  bring  it  to  maturity*  This  absurd  tb eiity,  a  naturral  jiart 
of  our  present  system,  is  founded  on  the  niition  that  man  s  reaM^n 
is  something  perfect  in  itself,  bom  in  its  maturity,  an  ultiinate  and 
sufficient  judge  of  everything,  and  rii^Iitly  imicpendeot  of  »»y 
moral  influence  ;  and  it  is  as  agreeable  to  the  indolence  nf  tlie  m- 
structor,  as  to  the  vanity  and  selfishness  of  the  instruetod.     Ktii 
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tiiflmfaiiotliiiii^fodeed,  to  incapable  of  takiiig  nx>t,  or  garmi*- 
ttting  fimn  itielf,  at  bare  truth  scattered  upon  the  intellect.    The 
heart  must  first  be  opened  by  natural  auctions — the  springs  of 
acttntj  be  put  in  motion  by  a  nMural  sensibility  wbc^y  diirtinct 
from  reasmah-*«nd^  most  of  iil,  there  must  be  in  the  idtole  mind 
a  phuMk  dodfiQr  and  yieldingness  to  the  hand  of  the  teacher — in 
one  word>  a  qpirit  of  faith— trusting  to  the  voice  which  teaches, 
before  anythii^  is  known  of  the  truths  to  be  taught,  and  antici- 
pating the  results  of  reason  by  an  instinct  infinitely  more  rapid 
and  firm,  and  not  less  safe  than  reason.    Without  such  a  dispo- 
siticm  as  this,  instruction  of  any  kind  is  useless :  and  where  with- 
out it,  any  knowledge  does  seem  to  be  communicated,  it  is  tran- 
sient and  superfidid,  and  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  mind 
that  imbibes  it.     Men  may  indeed  learn,  but  they  will  learn  not 
what  they  want  and  ought  to  know,  but  what  they  like.     Duty, 
therefore,  the  highest  and  strongest  duty  which  can  be  laid  upon 
the  mind,  and  ^refore  the  duty  of  religion — and  affectioDs  the 
best  and  purest,  and  therefore  those  afiections  which  are  kindled 
or  sanctified  by  religion^— are  as  necessary  to  rouse,  and  support, 
and  control  the  attrition  of  the  learner,  as  they  are  to  maintain 
the  actm^  of  the  teacher.     And  all  ibe  meaner  and  secondary 
mo^en  which  men  employ  in  education  may  be  required  for 
the  worst  specim^iB  of  human  nature,  and  may  be  Tery  ready 
instruments  to  be  abused  by  our  inddience  or  temerity;  but 
by  a  wise  man  they  will  never  be  employed,  except  in  the  fiiilure 
of  Aese  better  means,  or  as  preparatory  to  the  use  of  them.    And 
here  aleo  returns  the  one  great  truth,  true  in  the  school  as  it  is  in 
die  state^  that  to  secure  faith  in  the  pupU  to  his  master,  as  in  the 
snbiect  to  hw  governor,  there  must  be  in  eadi  case  religion. 
Children,  and  boys,  and  ignorant  men  may  have  very  little  of 
tme  piety,  but  they  have,  happily  for  the  world,  a  great  deal  of 
superstition ;  and  they  may  know  nothing  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  but  none  have  a  more  acute  perception  of  individnal 
character.     And  to  omit  the  hopelessness  of  making  the  teacher 
even  morally  a  fit  oliject  for  his  pupil's  faith  without  religion,  and 
the  titter   hopelessness  to  a  Christian  of  obtaining  any  blessing, 
and,  therefore,  any  increase  upon  a  scheme  of  godless  education, 
it  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  the  greatest  talent,  the  largest  in- 
fonnation^  and  tne  most  correct  outward  conduct,  are  not  sufficient 
to  guarantee  even  to  a  child,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  authoQty 
of  a  teac^faer,  viritfaout  the  support  and  connexion  of  some  super- 
natoral  power.     Man  will  not  trust  to  man  alone.     It  takes  very 
little  time  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  own  essential  weakness, 
and  therefore  of  the  common  weakness  of  human  nature ;  and 
even  in  tlie  case  of  the  greatest  power,  he  no  sooner  disoems  its 
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lunits,  than  be  beeomes  familiarized  witb  its  grandeur,  and  ceaaet 
to  be  affected  by  it.  Darkness,  therefore,  and  infinitude,  and 
invisibility,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  mystery  are  not  mere 
inventions  of  priestcraft ;  though  they  have  been  abused  too  often 
to  the  purposes  of  a  spiritual  tyranny.  They  are  in  some  shape 
or  another  necessary  conditions  for  education.  And  the  mystery 
which  God  has  appointed,  and  wise  men  will  maintain,  is  the 
mystery  of  the  Christian  Church — -not  merely  the  depths  and 
infinities  of  a  vague,  undefined  religion,  wholly  impalpable  to 
sense,  and  therefore  almost  ceasing  to  be  a  mystery,  but  its 
grand,  eternal,  inexhaustible  truths,  shadowed  out  in  the  forms 
and  institutions  of  a  visible  incorporation  of  man — ^with  its  linea- 
ments sufficiently  distinct  to  fix  and  to  feed  attention — ^yet 
stretching  on  every  side  into  the  speculations  of  an  unseen  world, 
so  as  never  to  exhaust  imagination.  Religion  in  this  shape,  and 
in  this  shape  only,  is  a  security  for  the  faith  of  mankind.  It  thus 
becomes  more  intelligible,  more  real,  more  awful,  more  safe  fix>m 
the  fluctuations  of  individuals,  and  of  ages — ^indemnifying  Htself 
for  the  errors  and  feelings  of  its  several  ministers,  by  its  own  im- 
mutable, incorporate  perfection-r-and,  with  all  its  superior  power, 
far  less  likely  to  be  converted  into  a  spiritual  tyranny  than  what 
is  generally  substituted  in  its  room — ^the  arbitrary  will  of  some 
one  irresponsible  instructor.  It  is  by  this,  and  this  only,  that 
the  human  heart  can  be  rightly  awed,  and  softened,  and  cwi- 
troUed  during  the  process  of  instruction.  It  must  be  connected 
immediately  with  the  office  of  instruction — ^must  impart  some- 
thing of  its  own  sanctity  and  authority,  to  the  labours  even  of 
subordinate  teachers — must  regulate  and  govern  the  whole  of 
education.  Men,  in  one  word,  are  and  will  be  children,  and 
as  children  they  must  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  truth,  offennve,  but 
still  a  truth,  and  they  ought  to  bear  it  They  will  nr>i  take  un- 
palatable medicines  without  a  power  to  stand  by  and  overawe 
them.  They  will  not  listen  to  instruction  wiiliout  a  saluUiTy  re- 
verence for  their  instructor.  Let  them  revc?rpnce  liiin  as  ibc 
minister  of  God,  and  let  his  dutks  as  God  s  minister  bo  cnfarcetl 
and  discharged,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  lest  they  should  imbibe 
poison,  or  he  become  their  tyrant  instead  of  their  pare^nt. 

These  observations  have  extend  etl  to  some  length >  but  tbey 
very  imperfectly  illustrate  the  wisclom  of  that  maxim  on  whidj  our 
Uq^ersities  are  founded — that  the  Cbureli  is  the  natural  and  tbr 
fittest  instructor  of  the  nation.  With  this  maxim  is  nece:raariiy 
connected  the  other,  '  that  the  Church  is  to  be  united  with  tlie 
State,  to  form  with  it  one  government,  preserving  its  cmTi  dliinict 
functions,  but  comprising  the  State  within  its  own  spiritual  jmm^ 
diction,  as  the  State  comprises  the  Church  within  its  civil  supre* 
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macy.'     And  as  the  individual  man  is  controlled  and  matured  in 
his  moral  nature  by  three  main  checks  appointed  by  his  Creator — 
by  physical  restraint  appealing  to  his  animal  nature — ^by  moral 
sensibilities  and  affections^  increasing  in  strength  as  his  heart  be- 
comes pure — and  by  the  sympathies  of  society  acting  through  the 
opinion  of  his  fellows — and  as  not  one  of  these  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  formation  of  his  perfect  character — so  an  incorporated 
pec^le,  governed  under  a  system  of  faith^  is  placed  beneath  the 
same  three  checks  of  the  State>  the  Churchy  and  that  national 
character  of  virtue  and  knowledge  which^  under  the  enforcement 
of  the  State^  the  Church  is  appointed  to  create.     Keep  the  three 
powers  distinct^  and  yet  united^  each  with  its  separate  functions, 
yet  each  interested  and  sharing  in  the  influence  of  the  other,  and 
you  create  a  moral  being — a  fit  object  for  man*s  faith — the  best 
and  only  nurse  of  his  virtues — under  God  his  appointed  governor 
— and  recognized  by  God  himself  as  his  own  representative  upon 
earth.    And  there  have  been  periods  in  history,  very  few  and  very 
short,  when  society  seems  to  have  reached  this  point  in  its  deve- 
lo{»nent ;  and  we  can  watch,  though  only  for  a  moment,  the  per- 
fect balance  of  these  powers,  and  the  perfection  of  this  scheme  of 
government,  settling  into  repose  before  the  commencement  of  its 
succeeding  changes.     Those  changes  also  may  be  traced  almost 
in  exact  parallelism  in  heathen  and  in  Christian  history.     They 
have  commenced  generally  virith  an  excess  of  influence  in  the 
spiritual  power,  which  has  enslaved  the  State  itself,  and  having 
then  no  check  upon  its  own  abuses,  nothing  to  compel  its  ex- 
ertions, has  permitted  the  people  to  sink  into  %norance,  and  on 
this  ignorance  erected  the  fabric  of  a  blind,  despotic  superstition. 
Then  have  followed  attempts  of  the  State  to  regain  its  power ;  and 
when  in  its  turn  it  has  subjected  the  Church,  the  same  result  has 
followed  of  ignorance  and  corruption  in  the  people.     Few  gover- 
nors (least  of  all,  irreligious  governors)  have  been  willing  to  raise 
checks  upon  their  own  privileges,  by  opening  too  widely  the  eyes 
of  the  governed.     They,  therefore,  either  crippled  the  Church  in 
its  endeavours  to  extend  instruction,  or  permitted  it  to  sink  into  a 
contemptible  torpor  and  decay,  or  even  purposely  corrupted  and 
enfeebled  it,  or  employed  it  as  a  mere  tool  to  strengthen  their 
own  hands  by  the  influence  of  superstition.     In  one  word,  the 
moment  the  two  powers  have  been  merged  in  the  same  hands, 
hnman  nature  has  been  too  weak  to  resist  the  temptations  to 
abuse    them ;     the    check   appointed  upon  each  is   removed. 
Public  opinion,  the  third  power,  is  destroyed  also.  Excess  follows 
upon  excess,  abuse  upon  abuse,  and  at  last  the  provocations  of  a 
nation  triumph  over  all  loyalty  and  faith :  authority  is  overthrown 
and  trampled  on:  each  man  becomes  his  own  lord:  and  an  age 
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of  faithlessness  and  wilfulness^  such  as  that  whieh  Gteeoe  and 
France  have  each  witnessed^  and  we  may  be  about  to  witneVj 
terminates  the  career  of  society  in  a  desolation  of  ignonmoe, 
tyranny^  and  bloodshed. 

But  from  such  a  consummation  of  evil^  we  in  this  country  may 
yet  be  saved :  and  the  object  of  all  thinking  men^  of  all  true  Con- 
servatives^ at  this  crisis^  must  be  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
balance  which^  by  the  same  causes  as  have  prevailed  elsewhere^  is 
now  nearly  destroyed,  liet  the  Church  be  retained  in  her  position 
of  authority,  to  hallow  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  State 
by  the  sanctions  of  religion.  Let  the  State  exercise  over  her  all 
salutary  and  legitimate  control^  compelling  her  (for  the  Church  is 
human>  and  may  require  compulsion^  as  she  is  liable  to  sin)  to 
educate  the  people — educate  them  thoroughly  and  deeply  in  all 
knowledge  and  in  all  goodness,  but  especially  in  her  own  faith  and 
spirit,  without  which  knowledge  is  a  delusion,  and  goodness  a 
cGream.  Let  the  State  defend  and  increase  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  as  the  necessary  means  for  executing  her  work>  or  if 
a  better  spirit  can  be  wakened  in  us,  as  more  than  necessaries, 
as  somethmg  of  a  dutiful  homage  paid  to  our  spiritual  guide,  and 
that  God  whose  name  she  bears.  And  let  the  Church,  by  hex 
activity  and  szeal  in  cultivating  the  intellect  and  purifying  the 
heart  of  the  people,  secure  to  the  State  what  no  money  can 
repay,  and  no  outward  prosperity  dispense  with — a  holy  and  wise 
spirit  to  guide  its  measures — a  heart  of  willing  obedience  in  the 
people,  for  whose  good  they  are  planned*-above  all,  the  bless- 
ings of  God  upon  the  legislature  and  the  sovereign. 

And  when  the  means  of  infusing  this  spirit  into  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation  are  inquired  for,  let  us  remember  that  the  same 
principle  which  shaped  out  this  s\'stem  of  governniont — a  system 
no  other  than  our  own  old  English  cunstitutkni — shaped  out 
also  a  subordinate  system  for  ctlucatuig  the  people,  and  one  ad- 
mirable in  its  wisdom,  and  of  which,  in  the  face  of  all  attarics,  we 
still  (thanks  to  God  1)  retain  the  foundaliciiis,  untl  the  outworks, 
and  the  plan  as  perfect  and,  in  themselves,  as  strong  as  on  the  ila} 
when  they  were  first  established.  (.)ur  Onivemties  and  Cathediul 
institutions,  our  grammar  schools^  aud,  belaw  tbeui,  the  viUagv; 
schools,  raised  up  by  the  Church  throughout  the  kingdom^  doeelj 
connected  with  her  pubUc  reli|r^ous  uiinistrations,  and  placed 
under  her  control,  constitute  altogether  her  organ  of  nationa] 
education.  But  first  and  foremost  are  our  old  Univcrsitii^. 
They  are  ecclesiastical,  because  it  is  under  the  Church,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  her  enlightenment  and  influence,  tlml  thrir 
instruction  is  to  be  carried  on.  They  axe  dviV,  becauj^  ihey 
exist  by  permission  and  encouragement  of  the  State,      l*bey 
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are  nol  clerical  but  ]my  bodies^  becaute  whatever  power  mmt 
be  daimed  for  the  Church*  and  whatever  privileges  confined  by 
Grod*s  appointment  to   the  clei^»  the  moral  and  intellectual 
power  of  Christianity  is  to  be  shared  with^  and  diffused  over, 
the  whole  society,  and  therefore  the  work  of  education  must 
not  be  restricted  to  the  immediate  ministers  of  religion     They 
are  private  foundations  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  bounty  of  private  benefactors,  and  the  State 
does  little  more  to  their  support  than  abstain  from  robbing  them* 
They  are  national,  because  they  are  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large,  to  the  furtherance  of  good  government,  and  to 
the  increase  of  national  wisdom.     They  are  private,  again,   as 
being,  by  their  internal  constitution,  secured  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legislature ;  public,  inasmuch  as  they.constitute  partb 
and  an  essential  part,  of  that  system  above  described,  by  which^ 
in  the  whole  frame-work  of  government,  national  wisdom  and 
goodness  form  one  of  the  three  securities  for  national  happiness 
and  freedom.     Hence,  also,  the  commixture  of  authorities  tQ 
which  they  are  subject.     They  owe  their  first  allegiance  to  the 
Church — they  were  established  by  members  of  the  Church,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Church,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church — by  men 
who  made  the  Church  the  centre  and  end  of  all  their  thoughts, 
who  wished   the  people  to  be  educated  for  the  Church,  not 
merely  for  the  State— "to  become  good  Christians,  not  merely 
^ood  citiemis ;  knowing  that  the  State  is  but  a  contrivance  in  the 
designs  of  God  subordinate    to  the  Church;   and  that  whei^ 
man's  Christianity  is  secured,  his  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  and 
all  other  virtues  of  social  life  are  secured  and  perpetuated  also. 
But  they  are  in  some  degree  amenable  to  the  State,  because  their 
corporate  character,  with  its  immunities  and  privileges,  is  con- 
ferred by  the  State — the  safety  of  their  property,  like  the  property 
of  an  individual,  is  guaranteed  by  the  State — one  end  of  their 
f  onctions  is  to  make  men  good  citizens,  and  the  civil  power  is  at 
least  interested  in  seeing  that  this  end  is  fulfilled — and  as  all 
homaa  institutions  are  liable  to  abuse,  even  those  most  ocmnected 
with  religion,  it  is  as  necessary  to  possess  some  ultimate  check 
and  superintendence  over  communities  employed  in  education  as 
over   the   Church  or   State  itself.     And  therefore,  when  the 
abuse  is  proved,  let  the  State  interfere  to  correct  it  and  bring 
back,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  the  practice  of  these  institutions  to  the 
intentions  of  the  original  founders*     But  its  interference  before, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  than  this,  is  but  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
While  the  State  and  the  Church  are  united,  recognizing  the 
same  faith,  and  working  to  the  same  end,  the  allegiance  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  England  is  due  to  them   both. 
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They  are>  in  fact>  identical,  and  oonstitate  ome  person.  But 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  bodies  are  inunedialely 
servants  of  the  Church,  and  when  the  State  discards  the  Church, 
it  discards  ihe  schools  and  seminaries  which  that  Church  esta- 
blished. The  fortunes  of  the  Church  must  be  followed  by  all 
its  members,  but  especially  by  its  ministers  in  every  oflSce  of 
education.  Not,  indeed,  that  if  the  Church  lapses  into  error 
the  Universities  are  bound  to  comply  with  it.  As  Christians 
their  submission  is  due,  not  to  any  sectarian  or  temporary  form 
of  Christianity,  but  to  the  Church  CathoUc  alone ;  and  upon 
this  ground  they,  became  Protestants,  or  rather  returned  from 
the  heresies  of  Rome  into  the  bosom  of  Apostolical  Catholicity. 

The  Universities  are  ministers  of  the  Church — but  ministers  so 
far  independent  as  to  be  capable  of  rendering  to  the  Church  an 
efficient  and  most  necessary  support.  They  have  before  this 
risen  up  against  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  must  from 
their  very  nature,  as  cultivators  of  thought  and  depositories  of 
learning,  be  the  great  strongholds  and  bulwarks  for  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith, — at  once  guarding  it  by  their  own  intellec^oal 
activity  from  sinking  into  the  ignorance  of  Romanism,  and  saving 
•it  by  their  reverence  for  antiquity  from  being  dissipated  in  novel- 
ties and  rationaliam.  And  yet  they  owe  to  the  Church  a  most 
dutiful  and  affectionate  reverence  ;  and  if  any  one  relation  of  life  is 
more  pure  and  more  elevated  than  another,  it  is  where  a  voluntary 
homage  is  paid  by  an  appointed  servant.  In  this  relation  of  par- 
tial independence,  and  partial  subjection,  standing  to  the  Churdi 
as  the  Church  stands  to  the  State,  the  Universities  necessarily 
possess  great  power.  They  have  often  been  called  on  to  jho- 
nounce  on  questions  vital  to  the  interests  of  religion.  They  gi\e 
the  tone  to  public  opinion  by  the  print iples  of  their  teaching,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  to  be  secured  in  a  proper  dignity,  as  well  as 
against  corruption.  For  this  reason,  not  from  any  spirit  of  mono* 
poly,  it  has  been  a  wise  policy  to  al>stain  from  multiplying  tbein 
This  was  the  ground  taken  by  tlie  Universities  themselves  wht-n 
petitioning  in  former  days  agsunst  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity at  Durham.  If  Universities  are  important  organs  iit  an 
ecclesiastical  system  for  the  purpose  of  111  aini fining  Chrisdati 
truth,  they  should  be  bodies  of  concentrated  influence^  supported 
by  all  the  weight  of  authority,  and  provided  witli  the  best  sc^ciiritr 
against  false  judgment,  by  their  extent  ami  thai  imemal  ili**rj- 
pline,  which  can  only  be  upheld  in  larjje  and  powerful  institu- 
tions. In  the  present  day  the  estnhlishment  of  new  Universtlteft 
has  been  permitted  without  one  allusion  to  this  point.  Monopoly 
of  the  profit  of  instruction  has  been  tlio  only  thing  ihougbt  of  ou 
one  side,  protests  against  irreligious  education  the  only  defence  on 
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the  other.  It  might  hare  been  wise  if  the  old  Univertities  had 
understood  their  position  better^  and  braved  the  outcry  of  an 
ignorant  age  by  re^asserting  their  original  privileges^  as  the  great 
supporters  of  the  Churchy  and  the  necessity  of  elclunvely  re- 
taining those  privileges^  in  order  to  support  it  with  efficacy. 
'Assuredly  ere  long  all  men  will  be  compelled  to  look  around 
them  for  some  bodies  to  maintain  truth  in  the  midst  of  general 
discordance  and  scepticism.  And  there  are  none  remaining  in 
the  country  efficiently  organized  and  instructed  but  the  Univer- 
sities. They  must  do  for  the  Church  what  the  Church  has  now 
no  means  of  dmng  for  herself — ^re-state  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity  when  forgotten^ — defend  them  when  attacked^ — up- 
bold  them  by  a  pubhc  authority.  The  Universities  are  not  the 
Churchy  but  they  are  what  the  Church  for  a  time  has  ceased  to 
be^  active  living  bodies^  capable  of  speaking  out  and  asserting  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  in  formal^  independent  judgments.  With- 
out some  such  bodies  Christianity  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
survive  the  caprices  and  fluctuations  of  individual  opinion.  But 
multiply  Universities  and  their  weight  is  lost.  Distraction  is 
introduced  into  the  very  tribunals  appealed  to  for  decisions.  And 
thus,  unless  a  close  connexion  is  maintained  between  the  old  and 
new  institutions,  founded  in  the  same  Christian  spirit,  one  great 
use  of  Universities,  a  use  most  absolutely  necessary  at  this  crisis, 
may  wholly  be  destroyed. 

We  have  brought  down  these  observations  to  a  point  where 
it  would  naturally  follow  to  examine  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  Univernties  themselves ;  and  we  have  placed  the  late  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Whewell  on  this  subject  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
becaaae  it  contains  some  very  sensible  observations  upon  it — to 
which  we  hope  to  return  on  a  future  occasion.  But  as  a  pre- 
liminary question  on  which  he  has  not  been  led  to  touch,  it 
has  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
position  and  conduct  and  duties  of  these  great  bodies,  to 
enter  thus  at  length  into  the  main  principle  of  their  establish- 
ment. Whether  their  plan  of  education  is  beneficial  or  not, — 
whether  their  internal  discipline  is  capable  of  improvement, — 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  their 
trust, — the  comparative  advantages  of  a  professorial  and  tutorial 
system,  of  maUiematical  and  moral  science,  of  collegiate  or 
University  systems — these,  and  other  questions  of  the  same 
kmd,  are  indeed  important,  and  will  well  deserve  inquiry.  But 
the  fundamental  question,  after  all,  is  the  connexion  of  the  Univer- 
sities vnth  the  Church,  and  through  the  Church,  with  the  State. 

Upon  this  ground,  both  those  learned  bodies,  and  especially  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  has  always  been  honoured  by  one 
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class  of  men^  and  stigmatised  by  another^  as  the  main  defender  of 
such  principles^  have  fought  the  battles  in  which  they  have  lately 
been  engaged ;  and  on  t^  they  must  maintain  their  stand. 

When  dissent  commenced  its  clamours,  a  ministry  caceless  of 
all  principles  but  compliance  with  popular  will^  began  to  doubt 
if  their  own  religion  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  ought  not  to 
turn  round  with  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  heads.  They  began  to 
think  it  might  be  necessary  to  divide  the  Church  from  the  State, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  places.  They  proceeded  as  men  with 
such  plans  would  naturally  do,  to  tamper  with  the  sworn  confi- 
dential servants  of  the  Church-^with  her  first  great  ministers  of 
education.  They  asked  the  Universities  to  give  up  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Church,  to  betray  her  confidence,  to  corrupt  her 
children,  to  misuse  the  funds  entrusted  to  them,  by  abandoning 
the  principle  of  religious  education,  and  admitting  within  their 
walls  all  sects  and  denominations  of  religion.  And  the  indignatiim 
and  firnmess  with  which  these  overtures  were  rejected  gave  the 
first  turn  to  the  wild  current  of  reform,  and  rallied  the  conserva- 
tive body  in  the  nation  once  more  round  the  standard  of  old 
principles  and  old  a£fections.  It  showed  there  was  still  strength 
to  resist,  what  many  thought  must  be  tamely  acquiesced  in.  It 
proved  that  there  were  still  in  the  country  high  prindples  and 
bold  energies.  Perhaps  under  the  blessing  of  God,  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  Universities  have  saved  the  nation.  Assuredly 
they  have  postponed  the  ruin  which  must  follow  whenever  the 
principle  they  resisted  once  comes  into  active  operation. 

The  Universities,  which  are  not  oomposed  of  an  insulated 
monastic  class  of  men,  but  of  the  same  men  who  throughout  the 
country  are  placed  in  the  most  important  posts  and  command  the 
greatest  respect,  when  they  iipposod  the  adtiiis^icm  uf  tlts^utefS 
to  their  privileges,  did  not  forget  that  it  whb  their  duty  to  coeaid 
their  advantages  to  the  utnifjst  jKissit^lc  limitB.  T!iey  liad  no 
wish  to  monopolize  their  ble^t^iiigs.  But  they  wished  still  leu  l» 
destroy  them  by  endeavouring  to  (Hffuae  them  too  widely.  TU^i 
knew  that  good  ceases  to  h^  gi^ml  wbcn  carried  beyond  ci^rtmit 
lines.  They  thought  it  no  advantage  to  Llissenteri  any  ttit>ri^  than 
to  themselves  to  break  down  ttie  barriers  of  tmih^  to  ujiseule  aU 
certainty  of  religious  faitht  to  fxive  up  the  f^rcat  tnljsnitin  of  teli- 
gious  education.  Their  object  waa  truth,  not  peacC'-<luly,  Doi 
conciliation.  And  they  have  found  lUat  truth  and  duly  are 
strong  enough,  with  a  higher  asaistanco,  to  cnirry  their  rtilktw«st:s 
safe  through  any  struggle*  Let  them  aV>idc  by  tlieir  stmidant^^ 
and  let  other  ^mrties  profit  by  tbc^ir  example. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Univemty  ol  Oxfitrd  ptaintintird  lis 
ground  against  the  pnqposid  tu  abolish  subscriptiou.     iShc  nimiMJ 
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it^  not  merely  at  ttn  andent  practice,  venerable^  and  not  rashly  lo 
be  parted  with  even  in  this  light.  But  so  long  as  the  system  she 
maintains  is  the  system  of  good  government,  the  system  of  society 
appointed  by  God^-^tbe  system  of  Catholic  Christianity, — so 
long  it  must  be  a  system  of  faith,  that  is,  of  a  rational  dependence 
ol  ^e  instructed  on  the  instructor,  the  governed  on  the  governor 
—a  dependence  secured  from  servility  by  rendering  the  elevation 
otihe  pupil  the  first  duty  and  object  of  the  master.  To  abolish 
anbscnption  was  to  abolish  this  system.  It  was  to  declare  that 
no  truths  were  to  be  taught  but  such  as  the  pupil  approved  of. 
It  was  to  refer  all  truth  to  his  judgment,  when  necessanly  inca* 
pable  of  judging  ;*-^to  abandon  the  right  of  deciding  for  him,  in 
his  most  serious  wants  and  destitution ; — to  deny  her  own  belief 
—to  overthrow  her  whole  plan  of  instruction.  If  the  great  prin* 
dple  of  a  right  religious  education  was  maintained  in  the  exclu^ 
•ion  of  dissenters,  the  (mly  principle  cm  which  it  can  be  conducted 
was  preserved  with  the  practice  of  subscription. 

The  third  struggle  in  which  the  University  of  Oxford  has  re- 
cently been  engaged  was  also  a  struggle  of  principles,  closely 
connected  with  the  others.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  the  oontroversy  on  the  late  appointment  to  the  divinity 
duur.  It  was  little  understood  in  the  country-^grievously  mis« 
represented— and  surrounded  with  so  many  personal  topics,  dis* 
tressing  to  all  right  thinking  men^  that  it  can  scarcely  be  referred 
to  briefly  with  advantage,  or  at  length  without  giving  pain  to 
an  individual,  whom  none  so  little  wish  to  pain  as  those  who  from 
a  sense  of  duty  were  most  opposed  to  his  appointment.  What 
was  the  real  character  of  Dr.  Hampden's  opinions  we  leave  to  be 
dedded  by  reference  to  his  writings.  But  the  prindple  on  which 
bis  aj^pointn^ent  was  exposed,  was  again  a  prindple  of  religious 
education—^  principle  of  faith.  Party  politics^^or  personal  ani^ 
modty,  whatever  were  the  charges  naturally  circulated  at  a  time 
of  great  exdtement,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  question  was, 
again^  one  as  to  the  right  mode  of  conveying,  and  securing  Chris- 
tian truth.  How  shall  a  young  mind  be  instructed  in  Christian 
doctrines— -or  indeed  in  any  other  doctrines  whatever?  By 
placing  the  Bible  alone  before  him,  and  leaving  hiih  to  the 
light  of  his  own  reason  alone — ^when  his  reason  is  necessarily 
imperfect— or  by  providing  fbir  him  in  interpreting  the  Bible  the 
jodgmeBt  of  past  ages,  and  placing  him  under  the  obligation  of 
reverence,  a  legitimate  reverence,  to  the  authority  of  his  Church  ? 
It  was  but  another  form  of  the  question  on  subscription,  and  as 
such  could  recdve  but  one  and  the  same  answer. 

Whether  the  charge  of  rationaliam  was,  or  was  not,  justly  im- 
puted to  the  prindples  of  religbus  education  contained  in  Dr. 
Hampden's  vurious  works,  we  cb  not  wish  now  to  inquire.     But 
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if  the  University  believed  the  charge^  she  was  bounds  as  far  as 
she  could^  to  secure  her  chair  of  Divinity  from  being  made  the 
channel  of  opinions  destructive  to  the  whole  of  her  system^  to 
the  soundest  Christianity^  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Thus  in  all  these  struggles  the  University  has  at  least  been 
consistent.  She  has  maintained  old  principles,  sanctioned  by  the 
experience  of  twice  1500  years,  justified  by  the  highest  authorities, 
linked  together  indissolubly,  as  all  great  truths  must  be  linked, 
and  evidencing  their  truth  by  the  power  with  which  they  have 
bound  together  large  bodies  of  educated  men,  independent  of 
each  other,  and  leagued  only  by  a  common  duty,  and  have 
enabled  them  to  stem,  for  a  time,  the  torrent  of  folly  and  mis- 
government  which  no  other  bodies  in  the  State  hare  deemed 
themselves  capable  of  resisting. 

One  more  conflict  they  are  about  to  engage  in, — ^more  insi- 
dious, and,  therefore,  more  perilous  than  any  other;  and  they 
must  look  to  their  steps.  They  are  no  longer  attacked  with  the 
charges  of  a  bigotted  adherence  to  ancient  usages,  or  of  mercenary 
monopoly.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  has  been  discovered— -dis- 
covered by  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  original  statutes,  and 
still  less  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  administered — that  instead 
of  adhering  to  antiquity,  the  Universities  have  been  sinning  for 
years  in  a  series  of  innovations  and  reforms — ^that  they  have 
abandoned  old  obsolete  customs,  released  themselves  from  ob- 
servances, pernicious  or  frivolous;  done,  in  fieu^t,  for  themselves, 
what  year  after  year  they  have  been  charged  with  resolutely 
resisting,  and  introduced  into  their  system,  without  shrinking, 
whatever  alteration  they  deemed  salutary.  But  what  has 
shocked  the  tender  jealousy  of  men  anxious  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  these  great  institutions — ^they  have  done  all  this  in 
violation  of  their  oaths — they  have  reformed  themselves,  but  at 
Ae  expense  of  perjury. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  expostulritn  with  the  principal  autbcvr 
of  these  calumnies.  He  might  at  ]east  have  searched  into  tlic 
fact  before  he  appeared  with  the  afxiisation.  He  m^ht  have 
looked  round  even  in  the  place  where  it  was  made,  to  see  whom 
he  was  charging  with  such  a  practice,  in  the  persons  of  so  maiiy 
illustrious  men  connected  immediEtcly  with  the  Universities; 
and  he  might,  vrithout  distrusting  less  than  beeomes  a  liberal 
reformer,  the  character  of  the  Church  and  its  officers,  have 
doubted  whether' any  privileges  or  any  emohiments  could,  for  su 
many  years,  have  bound  together  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Universities  themselves  in  the  tacit.  <  onscioiis  commission  of  so 
gross  and  so  palpable  a  crime.  With  tljis,  however,  we  have 
Uttle  concern.     So  long  as  the  Universities  discharge  their  duty 
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in  the  present  crisis^  so  long  they  mnst  expect  to  have  enemies^  and 
perhaps  the  safest  enemy  is  one  who  least  scrupulously  calumniates. 
But  we  will  venture  40  warn  the  Universities  how  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  inveigled  by  the  charge  of  perjury  at  present^ 
and  these  kind  offers  of  assistance  to  relieve  Uiem  from  it  in 
future,  into  a  most  false  and  dangerous  position. 

They  do  possess  old  statutes,  not  only  the  Universities  but  the 
CoU^^s,  statutes  very  different  in  their  spirit  from  the  notions  of 
the  present  day;  in  some  of  their  provisions  obsolete;  in  a  few, 
a  very  few,  seemingly  objecticmable.  On  some  of  these  provisions 
we  may  perhaps  remark  on  a  future  occasion.  But  once  allow, 
as  some  of  the  very  injudicious  friends  of  the  Universities  seem 
disposed  in  ignorance  to  allow,  that  the  great  mass  of  these 
statutes  is  obsolete, — that  they  ought  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  without  some  great 
fundamental  change — and  they  must  be  at  once  abandoned, — 
to  be  remodelled  upon  a  new  sjwtem,  in  which  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  first  omission  wll  be  the  most  vital  principle  of  the  old. 
These  statutes  are  the  bonds  of  allegiance  from  the  Colleges  and 
University  to  the  Church.  They  are  the  conditions  by  which 
their  property  is  held;  the  title-deeds  to  their  authority  and 
functions.  Alter  their  religious  character, — ^impair  their  essen- 
tial features  of  Ecclesiastical  Christianity, — and  the  Universities 
are  gone.  They  may  remain  as  halls  of  science,  or  lecture-rooms 
for  grammar;  but  in  their  civil,  political,  and  Christian  character, 
they  are  extinct,  and  with  them,  we  believe,  will  perish  the  last 
hopes  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  truth  is,  that  those  who  have  been  alarmed  by  the  charge 
of  perjnry  do  not  know  with  what  strictness  these  statutes  have 
been  kept  for  ages — how  wise  and  sound  they  are  in  all  their 
fundamental  principles — ^how  easy  to  be  maintained  even  in  their 
minor  observances.  They  are  not  aware  that  in  the  statutes,  or 
in  the  charter  itself,  there  is  always  given,  as  must  be  given  to 
every  society  exercising  an  hereditary  trust  of  such  a  complicated 
kind,  a  dispensing  power,  varying  in  different  colleges,  but  for  the 
most  part  fully  adequate  to  meet  every  exigency  of  the  case. 
They  should  know,  that  by  the  law  of  the  land,  corporations 
placed,  like  these,  under  the  superintendence  of  authorized  visitors, 
are  absolute  in  themselves — ^that  the  Queen's  Bench  itself  has  no 
power  to  interfere — and  that,  therefore,  they  are  invested  with  a 
right  of  internal  legislation  which  requires  no  assistance  from  any 
o&er  authority.*    And  they  should  understand  also  the  nature  of 

an 

*  *  The  power  and  joriidiciion  of  visitoit  in  Colleges  was  originaUv  left  so  much 
» the  darK  at  common  law,  that  the  whole  doctrine  was  very  unsettled  till  the  famous 
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an  oalh.  We  OMimn  hafre  poml  out  all  the  enrots  {irenieiift  jttH 
now  on  this  important  sabject ;  but^  in  tke  case  of  a  trait  leqnir- 
ing  the  constant  adaptation  of  fixed  ivies  to  changing  eircmn- 
stances^  under  the  necessary  prcnnise  of  adherence  to  those  mlei 
themselves^— if  one  thing  more  than  another  can  relieve  the  oen« 
science^  and  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  tmstee>  even  where  the 
greatest  changes  may  be  required^  it  is  an  oath.  A  pratnise 
to  man  ties  us  down  to  one  fixed  act,  from  which  we  camiot 
swerve^  because  man  cannot  see  our  heart,  or  provide  for  odd- 
tingencies,  or  judge  us  with  discretion ;  but  an  oath  restores  us  at 
once  to  that  Christian  liberty  which,  in  all  cases  of  difficult  cson* 
duct,  is  abselutely  necessary— but  most  of  all  amidst  the  multitiKle 
of  duties  and  relations  involved  in  the  functions  of  the  Univernties. 
In  very,  very  few  cases  is  the  administration  of  an  oath  anything 
but  an  error  and  an  evil ;  but  in  the  commission  of  such  a  trust 
as  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  men  to  act  as  they 
must  act,  sometimes  even  in  oppontion  to  the  verbal  will  iA  tbeir 
founder,  but  at  all  times  under  the  03^0  of  God. 

It  was  in  the  following  manner  that  the  founders  of  Colleges 
provided  for  the  preservation  of  their  institutiom.  from  decay  or 
change,  and  secured  them  against  neglect  or  abuse,  or  the  caprioe 
of  peurticular  individuals  or  bodies.  They  wished  them,  naturally, 
to  be  permanent,  as  all  good  men  wish  to  extend  their  principles 
and  their  benefits  to  the  remotest  generation.  They  had  no  dis- 
trust of  the  wisdom  of  their  principles  in  any  essential  point,  be* 
cause  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  highest  (rf  all  autfaorities^^-^iie 
Catholic  Christian  Church.  And  Uiey  knew  abo,  what  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  among  many  other  instances,  the  country  folly 
experienced,  that  the  stability  of  the  Churdi  itself  very  mainly 
depended  on  the  stability  of  these  her  outworks.  The  principle  of 
permanence  was  therefore  the  chief  object  of  their  care.  For  this 
purpose^  they  made  their  Colleges  independent  of  eipery  one  but 

case  of  Phillips  and  Bury.  In  this,  the  main  question  Was,  whether  the  sentence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bxeter,  who»  as  vititor,  had  deprived  Dn  Burjr>  the  leetw  eC  Bzeltr 
College}  tould  be  examiBed  and  rtdreesed  by  tae  Court^of  Kiog^  Beach*  And  the 
three  puisne  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  received.  Tor  that  the  viaitfli't 


jurisdiction  could  not  exclude'  the  common  law  ;  and,  accordingly,  judgment  was 
given  in  that  Court.  Bmt  tkt  Lord  Ckm/Juiiice  Holt  wmo/a  owtfroyy  ywiisii  f  mi 
heid,  that  6g  tht  oosmmm  law  lk9  office  ^tridior  ii  to  jmdgt  ocoordkig  to  tit  tUtwdet  ^ 
the  Collegt^  and  /o  expel  and  eleprive  upon  jtat  oocasiont,  and  to  hear  all  appeals  %f 


nourte;  atid  thai  from  Mm,  and  him  only,  the  parly  yrieivtd  vmgkt  to  hat€ 
f^ttmkr  AdvMf  repoted  in  km  mo  entire  a  confidence  that  he  will  mdmU 
impmrtially,  that  hie  determmatioM  arejltud,  and  examimdde  in  mo  other  comriwkaieoer^ 
And  upon  thit,  a  writ  of  error  being  brought  into  the  Houte  of  Lord*,  they  concurred  us 
Sir  John  Holt'i  opinion,  and  reverted  the  judgment  of  (he  dmrt  of  Kmgre  Bench,  f^ 
tohich  leacUng  cote  ail  subsequent  determinatione  have  been  conformable*  (Blackslone, 
Comment,  vol.  i.  c.  18.)  Lord  Mauvfieia  has  alse  dedajrsd  that  it  is  bow  settled  and 
established,  '  thai  the  juiiodictim  «/*  a  vimtor  it  emnmrnrgk  and  wUhemt  mmmfjhm  iC* 
(1  BKfr.aOO.)  ^^ 
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ibek  own  i^qBointed  vishor.     In  many  •taiuttti^  if  not  in  ttlli  tliere 
are  expresa  dauaea  profaibitmg>  under  an  oath>  the  recognition 
of  anj  power  whatever  but  hw  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
government  of  the  body ;  and  this  itself  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  external  interference,  if  the  Colleges  are  only 
true  to  their  trust.     The  sovereign  may  visit  the  University  if  he 
chooses,  because  the  University  is  his  own  creation ;  but  he  has 
BO  right  whatever  to  vint  the  Colleges ;  nor  has  a  commission, 
under  an  act  of  parliament,  any  more  pretension  to  such  a  privi^ 
l^e — consistently  with  the  common  law  of  the  land.    The  legis-* 
lature  has  indeed  the  power-*«not  to  visit — for  nothing  can  compel 
the  College,  against  their  will,  to  be  parties  to  any  such  usurped 
interference — but  to  punish  the  CoUegesior  refusing  to  be  visited ; 
that  is,  for  refusing  to  violate  their  oaths,  and  to  submit  to  what  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  gross  act  of  democratical  tyranny ; 
and  if  the  day  is  now  at  hand,  when  the  Uberties  and  consciences 
of  Englishmen  are  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  evil  power  which 
they  themselves  hove  created  in  on  uaurping  House  of  Commons 
— ^this,  we  trust,  will  be  the  course  adopted.     Let  the  ministry  or 
the  l^^lature  be  dared  to  such  an  aggression  upon  the  Coll^pes. 
Let  them  be  compelled^  if  their  end  is  to  be  gained,  to  gain  it 
by  an  act  of  oppression,  overturmng  all  the  principles  of  our 
laws.  Mid  the  safeguards  of  our  constitutional  rights.     Let  the 
members  of  those  Colleges  avow  their  willingness  to  be  ejected 
from  their  homes  and  their  livelihoods^  rather  than  by  an  act  of 
cowardice  and  compromise  to  aid  and  abet  this  neW*established 
^rranny,  in  violation  of  their  oaths  to  dieir  founders^  and  of  their 
dUegianoe  to  the  Church.     They  owe,  indeed,  obedience  to  the 
l^^ature  of  their  country.     No  one,  for  one  moment,  would 
UFge  them  to  resist  its  laws ;  but  obedience  has  always  an  alter- 
native.    Let  them  submit  to  the  penalty,  not  be  parties  to  the 
act ;  and  if  any  one  thing  can  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
laj  bare  the  real  cfa»racter  of  its  democracy,  it  vnll  be  sudi  a  per- 
■ecation  erf  the  Universities  of  this  country  as  was  planned  in  Lord 
Radnor's  last  bill,  and  must  be  caorried  into  execution,  if  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  with  the  Collegiate  statutes  is  enforced 
against  the  coittent  of  the  Colleges  themselves.     It  would,  proba- 
blyr,  recover  the  nation ;  but  indeed  it  would  not  be' enforced*    No 
Conservative  government  would  attempt  it ;  no  Radical  govern- 
menty  thanks  to  our  late  election^  need  fcnr  the  present  be  dreamt 
of  ^  and  no  Whig  ministry,  however  bitter  their  animosity,  will  have 
the  courage  or  the  principle  to  attack  a  body  which  threatens 
them  with  resistance.     It  is  not  in  their  nature :  give  way,  and 
tfaej  innnediately  cppress ;  but  meet  them  face  to  face,  and  they 
sore  qui^  and  submisnve  in  an  instant.  They  have,  in  fact)  neither 
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will  nor  opinion  of  their  own ;  and  profess  to  be  guided  only  by 
the  pressure  of  others.  Let  the  Universities  stand  finn,  sup- 
ported on  the  rectitude  of  their  own  conduct^  and  backed  by  the 
already  roused  mind  and  heart  of  the  country,  and  not  a  finger 
will  be  raised  to  touch  them.  They  may  defy  all  external  a^^es- 
sion,  as  their  founders  intended  them  to  defy  it. 

With  respect  to  the  visitorial  power  itself,  even  this  is  guided 
and  restricted  in  the  statutes  of  CoU^es^  so  as  to  prevent  its 
becoming  an  instrument  of  change.  The  periods  of  its  exercise 
are  rigidly  fixed,  and  its  extent  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
interpretation  of  doubts ;  and  instead  of  creating  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  any  active  part  in  the  internal  administration  of 
Colleges,  the  founders  evidently  regarded  it  with  jealousy,  and 
wisely  secured  their  institutions  from  its  frequent  interference. 

The  third  security  against  change  is  in  the  oath  of  the  members 
themselves,  which  is  more  or  less  rigid  in  every  case,  but  in 
almost  all  very  imperative  and  stringent ;  and  thus  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  external  interference,  by  the  limited  superintendence  of 
the  visitor,  and  by  the  religious  obligation  of  the  Colleges  them- 
selves, those  bodies  have  been  preserved  not  only  in  all  their  main 
fundamental  principles,  but  in  their  minor  regulations,  the  same 
as  when  they  were  first  constructed.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no 
express  security  for  the  right  working  of  another  principle  equally 
necessary  with  the  principle  of  permanence  in  all  institutions  cal- 
culated for  duration — the  principle  of  adaptation  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  circumstances.  That  this  principle  should  be  wholly 
excluded,  is  impossible — ^because  without  it  the  trust  itself  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  To  express  it  definitively  would  throw  open 
too  wide  a  door  for  the  passage  of  constant  changes ;  it  must 
therefore  be  implied  somewhere,  and  it  is  implied,  though  very 
narrowly  tied  up  and  restricted,  in  the  independent  administraticm 
of  the  Colleges  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  visitor ;  in 
their  obligation  to  act  in  all  things  as  furtherers  of  the  great  end 
of  learning  and  religion ;  in  the  enactment  of  penalties,  submission 
to  which,  when  enforced,  is  expressly  stated  in  many  instances  to 
be  a  discharge  from  the  offence  of  perjury ;  and  in  the  reference 
of  the  conscience  to  God  by  means  of  the  oath.  Here  then  is  just 
sufficient  power,  and  no  more  is  wanted,  even  when  no  express 
dispensation  is  allowed,  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
statutes,  in  order  to  preserve  the  spirit.  Enlai^e  it,  and  a  very 
few  years  would  see  our  Colleges  destroyed.  Place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  or  of  the  visitor,  and  the  minister  or  visitor  of 
the  day  would  abuse  it  to  the  same  result.  Leave  it  where  it  is, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Colleges  themselves,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  visitor,    and  they  need  never  be  deterred  from 
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exercising  it  by  any  fear  of  perjury.  Only  let  them  remember 
that  their  first  duty  is  literal  obedience^  and  that  no  private 
views  of  expediency  will  justify  their  departure  from  it — nothing 
but  necessity^  and  paramount  acknowledged  right. 

Whether  or  not  the  trust  of  the  Universities,  especially  of  late 
years,  has  been  thus  exercised,  to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  sound  religion 
and  useful  learning,  may  be  in  some  degree  judged  by  the  improved 
character,  and  therefore  the  improved  prospects  of  that  Church 
itself;  and  by  the  warm  and  pure,  and  reverential  attachment 
borne  to  the  places  of  their  education  by  those  who  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  their  spirit,  or  who 
have  been  interested  most  deeply  in  their  internal  regulations. 

Let  them  only  continue  in  their  course  firmly  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  they  may  do  for  this  great  nation  a  work  which  all 
its  gratitude  will  never  be  able  to  repay.     Let  them  openly  avow 
their  principles^ — not  think  to  conciliate  or  buy  oflF  their  avowed 
enemies  by  any  sacrifice  of  truth  or  duty,  however  painful  the 
conflict.     Let  them  uphold,  in  all  their  practice  and  all  their 
teaching,  that  great  principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  only  security 
against  the  vices  and  evils  of  this  day — that  faith  which  makes 
men   loyal  yet   free,    obedient  yet  commanding,  true  to   their 
Church  as  to  their  King — unsuspecting  of  their  own  creed,  yet 
tolerant  of  the  errors  of  others — ^not  because  they  abandon  the 
duty  of  conversion   and   correction,  but  because   kindness  and 
mercy  are  its  first  great  instruments  and   means.     Let   them 
support   the  character  and   dignity  of  the  Church  Catholic  of 
England,  though  charged  by  ultra- Protestants,  and  insidiously 
claimed  by  Romanists,  as  abettors  of  that  Popery,  to  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  only  antidote.     And  let 
them  maintain,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  avow,  that  which  is  the 
main  element  of  faith  and  the  sheet-anchor  of  society — their  re- 
verence for  antiquity.     Old  truths  in  religion,  old  institutions  in 
politics,  old  maxims  in  education,  are,  after  all,  and  the  wisest  of 
men  have  proved  it,  the  best.     If  changes  are  to  be  made,  let 
them  be  made  in  our  own  hearts.     Conform  our  will  to  our  laws, 
and  a  spirit  of  duty  and  power  is  at  least  secured  to  ourselves ; 
bnt  ooni'orm  our  laws  to  our  will,  and  who  shall  guarantee  the 
soundness  of  the  will,  or  give  permanence  for  a  single  day  to 
opinions — or  hold  together  any  two  individuals  in  one  common 
<x>ncurrent  conduct — or,  what  is  the  end  of  all  laws,  ever  raise 
up   the  human  mind  to  the  dignity  of  self-control,  or  make  it 
fit  to  be  a  sharer  in  a  free  government,  or  inheritor  of  a  blessing 
from  above? 
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Art.  VI.— 1.  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club; 
containing  a  faithful  Record  of  the  Peratnbulatiom,  Perils^ 
Travels,  Adventures,  and  Sporting  Tramactions  of  the  corre- 
sponding Members,  Edit^  by  'Boz.'  With  lUuBtratians. 
Nos.  I.  to  XVII. 
3.  Sketches  by  Box :  illustrative  of  Every-day  Life — and  Every- 
day People.  The  Third  Edition ;  in  2  vols.  London.  1837. 
3.  Sketches  by  Box,  ^c.     The  Second  Serieg.     Second  Edition. 

London.  1837. 
npHE  popularitj  of  this  writer  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
-*•  literary  phenomena  of  recent  times^  for  it  has  been  fairly  earned 
without  resorting  to  any  of  the  means  by  which  most  other  writers 
have  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  their  oontempoTaxies. 
He  has  flattered  no  popular  prejudice  and  profited  by  no  pasnog 
folly :  he  has  attempted  no  caricature  sketches  of  the  manners  or 
conversation  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  there  are  very  few  political 
or  personal  allusions  in  his  works.  Moreover^  his  class  of  sub- 
jects are  such  as  to  expose  him  at  the  outset  to  the  fatal  oljectioD 
of  vulgarity  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  extracts  in  the 
newspapers,  he  received  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  press. 
Yet,  in  less  than  six  months  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  the  whole  reading  public  were 
talking  about  them — ^thc  names  of  Winkle,  Wardell,  Weller, 
Snodgrass,  Dodson  and  Fogg,  had  become  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  terms;  and  Mr.  Dickens  was  the  g^^ind 
object  of  interest  to  the  whole  tribe  of  ^  Leo-hunters,'  male  and 
female,  of  the  metropolis.  Nay,  Pickwick  chintzes  figm-ed  in 
linendrapers*  windows,  and  Weller  cordurojB  in  breeches-makers' 
advertisements;  Boz  cabs  might  be  seen  rattling  through  the 
streets,  and  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  '  Pelham'  or  '  Crichton' 
was  scraped  down  or  pasted  over  to  make  room  for  that  of  tbe 
new  popular  favourite  in  the  omnibusses.  This  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  a  iresh  vein  of  humoor 
had  been  opened;  that  a  new  and  decidedly  original  gemns 
had  sprung  up;  and  the  most  cursory  reference  to  precedi^ 
English  writers  of  the  comic  order  will  show,  that,  in  his  own 
peculiar  walk,  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  simply  the  most  distii^^uished, 
but  the  first. 

Admirers  and  detractors  will  be  equally  ready  to  admit  that  he 
has  little,  if  anything,  in  common  with  the  novelists  and  essayists 
of  the  last  century.  Of  Fielding's  intuitive  percepti<Mi  of  the 
springs  of  action,  and  skill  in  the  construction  of  the  prose  epic — 
or  Smollett's  dash,  vivacity,  wild  spirit  of  adventure  and  rich 
poetic  imagination — he  has  none  :  still  less  can  he  make  preten- 
sions 
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aons  to  the  exquisite  delicacy,  fine  finish,  and  perfect  keeping  of 
Steele's  and  Addison's  pet  characters, — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Will  Wimble,  Will  Honeycombe,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  the 
rest ;  though  we  know  few  things  better  in  conception  than  Sam 
Wcller,  with  his  chivalrous  attachment  to  his  master,  his  gallantry 
to  the  fair  sex,  his  imperturbable  self-possession,  and  singularly 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  world.  A  microscopic  observer  might 
detect  some  points  of  analogy  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Beau 
Tibbs,  but  certainly  not  enough  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  paral- 
lel ;  and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  there  are  literally 
none  at  all  between  the  writer  now  before  us  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  precedBng  century  (Swift,  Sterne,  &c.),  who  come  under 
the  denominadon  of  humorous.  An  examination  of  the  leading 
humorous  writers  of  the  present  day  will  lead  to  a  nearly  similar 
result; — meaning  by  humorous,  those  whose  peculiar  aim  and 
object  it  IS  to  excite  laughter ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  desirous  of 
engaging  in  a  controversy  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  therefore  prefer  substituting  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word  for  the  metaphysical  one. 

Far  in  advance  of  all  other  contemporary  writers  of  this  class 
stand  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  and  Mr.  Theodore  Hook — magis 
pares  quam  Smiles — and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  their  acknowledged 
merits  whilst  endeavouring  to  mark  out  thte  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  the  two. 

In  our  last  number  we  were  under  the  painful  necessity  of  cen- 
saring  the  (as  it  seemed  to  us)  unbecoming  levity  with  which 
Mr.  Sydney  Smith  had  thought  proper  to  obtrude  himself  upon 
the  notice  of  Majesty.  But  it  was  the  preacher,  not  the  man, 
we  protested  against :  we  frankly  admitted  the  talent  in  which  he 
shines  pre-eminent,  at  the  very  moment  we  were  lamenting  the 
particular  application  of  it;  and  we  shall  always  have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  strong  good  sense  and 
sound  logical  understanding  which  distinguish  many  of  his  con- 
troversial writings,  and  act  by  way  of  balance  to  his  jocularity. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  only  to  do  with  him  as  a  hu- 
morist or  'joker  of  jokers,'  and  seek  merely  to  determine  the 
class,  genus,  or  species  to  which  he  belongs,  or  which  he  consti- 
tutes, in  that  capacity.  With  this  view  we  have  been  at  the  pains 
— or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  pleasure — of  analysing  a  great 
many  of  his  happiest  passages ;  and,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  we  think  we  can  name  with  confidence  the  grand 
arcanum  of  his  art ;  which  consists,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in 
ludicrous  exaggeration,  or  in  what  logicians  call,  the  reductw  ad 
ahinirduTn  ;  i.  e.,  in  carrying  out  the  a>nsequences  of  any  given 
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statement  or  reasoning  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  ridicukms  j-- 
as  in  his  well-known  apprehension^  that,  if  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's 
principles  progressed,  '  whist  and  cribbage  would  be  eialeA  to 
the  wilderness,  and  we  might  live  to  see  four  elderly  gentlemen 

!>laying  at  sixpenny  shorts  among  the  hills,  with  scouts  on  the 
ook-out  for  dragoons;'  or  in  his  remark  to  a  friend  who  wu 
mentioning  a  literary  lady's  distress  at  discovering  a  straw  (symp- 
tomatic of  a  hackney-coach)  in  her  drawing-room : — *  Why,  as  to 
that,  I  have  been  at  literary  soirees  when  the  carpet  looked  like 
a  stubble-field/  The  following  passage  from  Peter  Plymley's 
Letters  will  more  fully  illustrate  our  position : — 

*  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  seems  to  be  a  proverb  which  applies  to 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  Because  the  French  army  was  no  longer 
seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Dover ;  because  the  sound  of  cannon  was  no 
longer  heard  by  the  debauched  London  bathers  on  the  Sussex  coast;  be- 
cause the  *'  Morning  Post"  no  longer  fixed  the  invasion  sometimes  for 
Monday,  sometimes  for  Tuesday,  sometimes  (positively  for  the  last  time 
of  invading)  on  Saturday ;  because  all  these  causes  of  terror  were  sus- 
pended, you  conceived  the  power  of  Buonaparte  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
were  setting  off  for  Paris,  with  Lord  Hawkesbury  the  conqueror.  This 
is  precisely  the  method  in  which  the  English  have  acted  during  the 
whole  of  the  revolutionary  war.  If  Austria  or  Prussia  armed,  doctors 
of  divinity  immediately  printed  those  passages  out  of  Habakkuk,  in 
which  the  destruction  of  ue  Usurper  by  Greneral  Mack,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  are  so  closely  predicted.  If  Buonaparte  halted,  there  was 
a  mutiny,  or  a  dysentery.  If  any  one  of  his  generals  were  eaten  up  by 
the  light  troops  of  Russia,  and  picked  (as  their  manner  is)  to  the  bone, 
the  sanguine  spirit  of  this  country  displayed  itself  in  all  its  glory.  Whil 
scenes  of  infamy  did  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  lay  open  to 
our  astonished  eyes !  tradesmen's  daughters  dancing ;  pots  of  beer  car- 
ried out  between  the  first  and  second  lesson ;  and  dark  and  distant 
rumours  of  indecent  prints.' 

This  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  his  pleasantries,  bow- 
ever,  is  far  from  being  the  only  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith.  His  high  breeding  and  whi^ery  enter  into  and  influence 
the  whole  current  of  his  humour ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his 
most  felicitous  passages  appear  to  have  been  composed  expressly 
for  the  Holland  or  Lansdowne  House  circle,  or  some  other  coterie 
of  the  old  Whig  school,  made  up  of  men  distinguished  in  letters, 
poUtics  or  society^  and  conversant  with  all  that  is  richest,  rarest, 
best  and  freshest  in  each  department  of  intellect, — with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  lettered  and  accomplished  women  to  give  a  zest  to 
allusions  often  touching  on,  but  seldom  passing,  the  limits  of  con- 
ventional propriety.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  paragraph  as 
this: — 

As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry,  in  making  a  gallant  defence  be- 
hind 
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hind  hedge-rows,  and  through  plate-racks  and  hen-coops,  highly  as  I 
think  of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so  likely 
to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and  this  from  their  total  unac- 
quaintance  with  scenes  of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for 
twenty  miles  round;  cart-mares  shot;  sows  of  J^ord  Somerville's  breed 
running  wild  over  the  country ;  the  minister  of  the  parish  wounded 
sorely  in  his  hinder  parts;  Mrs.  Plymley  in  fits; — all  these  scenes  of 
war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or  four  times  over ;  but  it 
is  now  three  centuries  since  an  Endish  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle 
upon  English  ground,  or  a  farm-nouse  been  rifled,  or  a  clergjrman's 
wife  been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love  Uian  the  connubial 
endearments  of  her  sleek  and  orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  which  lies  in  the  corner  of  your  parlour-window,  has 
contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic  expectations  of  our 
Boman  behaviour.  You  are  persuaded  that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend 
Kew  Bridge  like  Cocles ;  that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break  away 
from  her  captivity,  and  swim  over  the  Thames ;  that  the  Duke  of  York 
will  bum  his  capitulating  hand;  and  little  Mr.  S.  B.  give  forty  years' 
purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall  while  the  French  are  encamped  upon 
it.  I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French  do  come ;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  beha- 
Tiour  of  these  invaluable  persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  opportunity 
may  be  given  them  for  Roman  valour  and  for  those  very  un-Roman 
pensions  which  they  would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 
consequence.* 

A  Tory  of  those  days  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  relish 
the  allusions  to  Lord  Amherst,  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  S.  B.,  and 
the  Pension  List :  to  enjoy  the  laugh  at  Lord  Somerville  and 
his  sows,  the  reader  should  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
him  or  mixed  in  the  set  familiar  with  his  agricultural  propen- 
sities ;  and  we  fear  few  but  the  high-bred  women  of  the  higher 
circles,  removed  by  rank  and  conscious  refinement  from  all  ap- 
prehension of  a  charge  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity,  would  venture 
to  look  otherwise  than  scandalized  at  the  fate  impending  over 
the  ministers  of  country  parishes  and  their  wives.  Every  one, 
however,  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  apt  selection  and  juxta- 
position of  laughable  particulars  in  the  above  passage ;  and  this 
again  is  a  mode  of  exciting  merriment  in  which  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  equal  our  divine.  If  an  individual  has  anything 
laiighable  about  him  in  manners,  private  history,  deportment, 
or  dress,  and  has  no  very  vehement  ambition  to  be  embalmed 
in  amber  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  we  recommend  him 
to  keep  clear  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  or  at  least  not  to  make 
himself  the  legitimate  object  of  his  raillery.  The  punishment 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  for  one  heedless  expression 
were  alone  sufficient  to  scare  hosts  of  puny  opponents  from  the 
lists: — 

•Then 
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*Thcn  comes  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown  (the  gentleman  who  danced* 
so  badly  at  the  court  of  Naples),  and  asks,  if  it  is  not  an  anomaly  t» 
educate  men  in  another  religion  than  your  own  ?  It  certainly  is  our 
duty  to  get  rid  of  error,  and  above  all,  of  religious  error ;  but  tlus  is  not 
to  be  done  per  saUuniy  or  the  measure  will  miscarry,  like  the  queen. 
It  may  be  very  easy  to  dance  away  the  royal  embryo  of  a  great  king- 
dom ;  but  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  must  look  before  he  leaps,  when  his 
object  is  to  crush  an  opposite  sect  in  religion ;  false  steps  aid  the  one 
effect  as  much  as  they  are  fatal  to  the  other ;  it  will  require  not  only 
the  lapse  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown,  but  the  lapse  of  centuries,  before  the 
absurdities  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  laughed  at  as  much  as  th^  de- 
serve to  be.' 

His  mode  of  turning  Mr.  Perceval's  policy  into  ridicule  is  of 
the  same  order  of  pleasantry.  There  was  nothing  at  all  absurd 
in  that  statesman's  supposition  that  the  French  would  be  muck 
less  disposed  for  war  when  they  found  themselves  deprived  of  many 
of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life;  indeed,  M.  de  Tocque- 
\^llc  considers  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Americans,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  disputes  with  the  mother  country,  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  tea,  as  one  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  ever 
made  by  a  people  to  liberty.  Upon  the  same  principle  a  French- 
man deprived  of  cafe  noir  and  eau  sucree  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  contract  a  growing  inclination  towards  measures 
which  promised  him  a  restoration  of  such  luxuries.  But  when 
some  injudicious  adherent  of  the  minister  proceeded  to  mention 
drugs  amongst  the  articles  to  be  intercepted  by  our  ships,  the 
image  of  a  mighty  nation  destitute  of  physic  suggested  itself,  and 
the  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost : 

*  What  a  subUme  thought,'  (exclaims  Plymley)  *  that  no  purge  can  now 
ha  tiikt'i[  bt'twi.eii  ihc  Wescr  iind  the  (.iitruiine  ;  ihaLilic^  bu&dingpci?U'  i? 
still,  tin;  i^imomua  morUr  mule,  and  the  bowele  of  mankiud  lacked  up  ii^r 
faurlecn  <k^*:5reea  uf  Uitituda !  Whctij  I  should  be  curiciue  lo  koo^',  wtre 
uU  lilt:  powers  of  crudity  aiid  Hatulcnce  fidly  explained  to  liis  ilaj^T'* 
mmifiters?  At  what  p<^rifKl  wai^  this  grtnii  plan  of  conquest  smd  con- 
stipatiun  fully  tkvc^litpt^d?  In  whose  mind  was  the  idea  of  def^troiing 
the  pride  and  thr  phdstcrs  nf  France  firBt  engcndcretl  ?  WiiHont  aistftr* 
oil  they  niight  for  some  months,  to  be  sure,  have  carried  on  a  liui^na 
war ;  hat  eati  they  do  wilhtiut  hark  ?  Will  the  people  live  tiuder  * 
government  where  antiinonial  powders  cininot  be  procnn^d?  Will  ihry 
bear  the  !os9  of  mercury  i*     "  There's  the  mb."     Depend  11^1011  it,  tw 

*  *  In  the  tliinl  )  v  ir  t>t'  bia  jtrefstf  jit  iVLijtfjityi  and  in  tUe  thirtieth  of  hit  o*ia  *<f  > 
Mr.  Knat!  Hawkins  Brown,  then  npim  his  travels*  daiicud  una  e^eninp  at  tho  0^si 
of  NajtU^a*  Ilia  drt'ss  was  n  viikimu  silk,  wjth  lava  buttons,  ^VKethsf  (w  lb« 
Netiiiolitou  witH  i^aid)  hu  had  studkHl  dancing  antkt  S%*  Vitus^  ur  whetlttf  Ultii* 
(liinc:inj^  m  a  liiu^n  vti^t«  was  hU  mudel,,  is  not  known ;  but  Mr*  Bi<)Wii  dsueod  vilk 
such  incoiiceivEible  alacrity  and  vij^ouf,  tloit  hi!  threw  thu  ^U45en  of  Napi««  ittto  ftH^ 
vul^iuns  of  laughter,  whicJi  termiDUtcd  in  a  tiiL^-arriiige*  and  chnngvcT  the  dfSiitf 
uf  the  N<;Ja]iul]tan  thruutf.*^A/r.  PftfmU^'s  noU^ 
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absence  of  the  materia  medica  will  soon  bring  them  to  their  senees,  and 
the  cry  of  Bourbon  and  Bolui  buret  forth  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.' 

These  two  last  extracts  are  almost  the  only  passages  we  re- 
jnember  in  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  writings  in  which  there  is  a  sus- 
tained play  on  words ;  and  even  in  oonvei«£^ion^  we  miderstand^  he 
is  rarely  guilty  of  a  pun.  In  this  respect  be  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  gentleman  whose  claims  we  are  next  to  consider^  Mr. 
Theodore  Hook ;  who  not  merely  delights^  but  revels  and  runs  riot, 
in  the  mazes  of  double  meanings,  and  is  indebted  for  no  trifling  por- 
tion of  his  fame  to  his  skill  in  detecting  and  applying  them.  Others 
(Mr.  Hood,  for  one)  may  boast  of  an  equal  profidency  in  mere 
punning,  but  Mr.  Hook  stands  alone  and  unapproachable  in  the 
art  of  crowding  a  whole  comic  situation  into  a  word.  Thus,  in 
'  Maxwell,'  where  the  surgeon's  son  breaks  out  into  ecstasies  on  the 
beauty,  grace,  and  innocence  of  a  damsel  whom  he  has  just  saved 
from  being  run  over  or  run  away  with  in  the  street,  dwelling 
with  rapture  on  the  accent  with  which  she  ejaculated  '  My  de- 
liverer !  and  his  friend  quietly  rejoins,  '  Probably  she  took  you 
for  your  father,'  (who  practised  midwifery  along  with  the  other 
branches  of  his  profession) — how  irresistible  the  turn  given  to 
the  young  lover's  sentimentality,  and  what  a  ludicrous  combina- 
tion of  images  is  called  up !  His  names,  again,  are  in  themselves 
a  jest — as  the  firm  of '  Hobbs,  Dobbs,  Bumble,  and  Davis ;'  and 
the  specimen  of  an  African  vocabulary,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Gumey  Papers,  is  a  capital  example  of  the  art  of  making  sound 
an  echo  to  the  sense,  or  nonsense,  as  the  case  may  be  : 

*  Swigglee  mogou^  Give  me  somethiDg  to  drink;  Smnkee  sow^  I  am 
hot ;  Momhro  mullygruhoWy  I  am  ill ;  Bumburirombleebou^  thimder ; 
Piz^  hghtning ;  Waaawantou^  How  much  do  you  ask  ?  Coodleadoo^  I 
love  you ;  GitoutOy  Go  away ;  Kisnice^  a  lover. 

As  a  writer  of  fictitious  narrative,  Mr.  Hook's  chief  excellence 
consists  in  the  great  variety  and  thorough  reahty  of  his  humor- 
ous incidents ;  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
'  stance  of  their  being  almost  all  the  result  of  his  own  individual 
observation  in  society.  He  himself  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
be  has  neither  imagination  enough  to  invent  a  plot,  nor  patience 
enough  to  manage  one  when  found  for  him :  be  this  as  it  may, 
he  certainly  resembles  Le  Sage  much  more  than  Fielding,  so  far 
sks  unity  of  action  is  concerned,  for  in  his  latest  and  most  suc- 
cessful productions,  there  is  about  as  much  connexion  between 
liie  scenes  as  between  a  series  of  tableaux  vivana  represented  by 
the  same  company  of  actors,  or  a  set  of  Hogarth's  prints  simply 
professing  to  embody  some  striking  passages  in  a  life.  His  favourite 
subjects,  and  the  best  handled,  are  the  abortive  efforts  of  mock 
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gentility^  and  the  tricks  and  shifts  of  adventurers^ — ^the  ambitioas 
longings  of  a  Firkins,  the  practical  jokes  of  a  Daly^  and  the  prac- 
tical blunders  of  a  Brag.  All  these  are  fair  game^  particularlj 
the  radical  essential  vulgarity,  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in  a  pre- 
ceding article,)  unhappily  conspicuous  amongst  the  middle  dasses, 
of  ajHug  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  aristocracy.  But  we 
think  Mr.  Hook  is  a  little  too  severe  on  a  particular  quarter  of 
the  metropolis,  the  luckless  parish  of  Bloomsbury,  where  rents 
have  been  falling  yearly  since  he  first  made  it  the  buit  of  his 
satire  and  a  distinguished  privy  councillor  publicly  professed  an 
unacquaintance  with  its  site.  Lord  Byron*s  sneer  at  ^  the  leaven 
of  Devonshire  Place  and  Baker  Street'  was  much  better  aimed, 
for  in  that  quarter  there  may  exist  some  affectation  of  fashion, 
whilst  in  Russell  Square  and  its  neighbourhood  there  can  be  none. 
The  following  dinner,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  out 
of  keeping  with  the  locality,  and  the  description  presents  as  fair 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Hook's  peculiar  vein  as  could  well  be  selected : 

'  I  have  said  this  much  to  show,  that  in  a  family  like  Mr.  Palmer's, 
the  non-arrival  of  the  "  company "  would  have  been  a  severe  disap- 
pointment. Mrs.  Overall  was  known  to  be  a  lady  of  fortune,  used  to 
everything  "  nice  and  comfortable ;"  she  kept  her  own  carriage,  her 
men  servants,  and  all  that,  and  therefore  they  must  be  very  particular, 
and  have  everything  uncommonly  nice  for  her — and  so  Miss  Palmer, 
the  night  before,  had  a  white  basin  of  hot  water  up  into  die  parlour  to 
bleach  almonds,  with  which  to  stick  a "  tipsy  cake,"  after  the  feishion 
of  a  hedgehog,  and  Miss  Palmer  sent  to  the  pastry-cook's  for  some  rasp- 
berry jam,  to  make  creams  in  little  jelly  glasses,  looking  like  inverted 
extinguishers ;  and  spent  half  the  morning  in  whipping  up  froth  with 
a  cane  whisk  to  put  on  their  tops  like  shaving  lather.  And  Miss 
Palmer  cut  bits  of  paper,  and  curled  them  with  the  scissors  to  put  round 
the  "  wax  ends  "  in  ihe  glass  lustres  on  the  chimney-pieces,  and  the 
three-cornered  lamp  in  the  drawing-room  was  taken  out  of  its  brown 
holland  bag,  and  the  maid  sent  to  clean  it  on  a  pair  of  ricketty  steps ; 
and  the  cases  were  taken  off  the  bell-pulls,  and  the  picture  frames  were 
dusted,  and  the  covers  taken  off  the  card-tables, — all  in  honour  of  the 
approaching  f6te. 

*  Then  came  the  agonies  of  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  just  about 
five  o'clock  of  the  day  itself,  when  the  drawing-room  chimney  smoked; 
and  apprehensions  assailed  them  lest  the  fish  should  be  overdone  ;  the 
horrors  excited  by  a  noise  in  the  kitchen,  as  if  the  cod's  head  and  shoul- 
ders had  tumbled  mto  the  sand  on  the  floor ;  that  cod's  head  and  shoulders 
which  Palmer  had  himself  gone  to  the  fishmonger's  to  buy,  and  in  de- 
termining the  excellence  of  which,  had  poked  his  finger  into  fifty  cods, 
and  forty  turbots,  to  ascertain  which  was  firmest,  freshest,  and  best; 
and  then  the  tremor  caused  by  the  stoppages  of  different  hackn^- 
coaches  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  to  speak  of  the  smell  of  roasted 
mutton,  which  pervaded  the  whole  house,  intermingled  with  an  coca- 
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uonal  whiff  of  celerv*  attribatable  to  the  aaaiduous  care  of  Mrs.  Pahner, 
who  always  mixed  the  salad  herself,  and  smelt  of  it  all  the  rest  of  the 
day ;  the  disagreeable  discovery  just  made  that  the  lamp  on  the  stair- 
case would  not  bum ;  the  slight  inebriation  of  the  cook  bringing  into 
full  play  a  latent  animosity  towards  the  housemaid,  founded  on  jealousy, 
and  soothed  by  the  mediation  of  the  neighbouring  green-grocer,  hired 
for  five  shillings  to  wait  at  table  on  the  great  occasion. 

*  Just  as  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Overall  actually  drove  up,  the  said  at- 
tendant green-grocer,  the  cock  Pomona  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  just 
stepped  out  to  the  public-house  to  fetch  **  the  porter."  The  door  was  of 
course  opened  by  the  housemaid.  The  afternoon  being  windy,  the 
tallow  candle  which  she  held  was  instantaneously  blown  out ;  at  the  same 
instant  the  back  kitchen-door  was  blown  to,  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
occasioning  by  the  concussion  the  fall  of  a  pile  of  plates  put  on  the 
dresser  ready  to  be  carried  up  into  the  parlour,  and  the  overthrow  of  a 
modicum  of  oysters,  in  a  blue  basin,  which  were  subsequently,  but  with 
great  difi&culty,  gathered  up  individually  from  the  floor  by  the  hands  of 
Uie  cook,  and  converted  in  due  season  into  sauce  for  the  before-men- 
tioned cod's  head  and  shoulders. 

*  At  this  momentous  crisis,  the  green-grocer  (acting  waitfer)  returned 
with  two  pots  of  Meux  and  Co.'s  Entire,  upon  the  tops  of  which  stood 
heads,  not  a  little  resembling  the  whipped  stuff  upon  the  raspberry 
creams — open  goes  the  door  again,  puff  goes  the  wind,  and  off  go  the 
"  heads "  of  the  porter  pots,  into  the  faces  of  the  refined  Major 
Overall,  and  his  adorable  bride,  who  was  disrobing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

•  •  «  «  «  »  • 

*  Mrs.  Palmer  at  this  period  suddenly  disappeared  to  direct  the 
"  serving  up,"  and  regulate  the  precedence  of  butter-boats,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  vegetables,  which  were  put  down  to  steam  on  the 
dinner-table  in  covered  dishes,  two  on  a  side ;  a  tureen  of  mock-turtle 
from  Mr.  Tiley  in  Tavistock-place,  being  at  the  bottom,  and  our  old 
friend,  the  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  dressed  in  a  horse-radish  wig,  and 
lemon-slice  buttons  at  the  top.  An  oval  pond  of  stewed  calves'  head, 
dotted  with  dirt  balls,  and  surrounded  by  dingy  brain  and  egs;  pan- 
cakes, stood  next  the  fish,  and  a  couple  of  rabbits,  smothered  in  onions, 
next  the  soup.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  towered  a  grotesque  pyramid, 
known  as  an  epergne,  at  the  top  of  which  were  large  pickles  in  a  glass 
dish,  and  round  which  hung  divers  and  sundry  cut-glass  saucers,  in 
which  were  deposited  small  pickles  and  lemons,  alternately  dangling 
gracefrilly.  At  the  comers  of  the  table  were  deposited  the  four  masses 
of  vegetable  matter  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  interstices  a  pretty 
little  saucer  of  currant-jelly,  with  an  interesting  companion  full  of  horse- 
radish ;  all  of  which  being  arranged  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  Mrs. 
Palmer  again  hurried  up  to  the  drawing-room  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock, 
in  order  to  appear  as  if  she  had  been  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  to  be  just 
in  time  to  be  handed  down  again  by  the  Major.' — Maxwell^  vol.  i. 

There  is  an  incident  in  another  of  his  novels  which  is  even  better 
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than  any  oontained  in  this  defcription :  where  Sir  Frederidi 
Brashleigh  at  the  schoc^aster  8  table  discovers  that  his  cutlet 
a  la  Mainterum  is  wrapped  up  in  the  leaf  of  a  copy-bode,  with 
*  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,*  in  large  text  be- 
tween ruled  lines  inscribed  upon  it.  The  opening  scene  of  *  Jack 
Brag*  is  also  highly  characteristic : 

*  *'  My  dear  Johnny,"  said  the  reepeotable  widow  Brag  to  her  son, 
*'  what  is  the  good  of  your  going  on  in  this  way  ?  Herci  instead  of  mind- 
ing the  business,  you  are  day  after  day  galloping  and  gallivantiog, 
steeple-chasing,  fox-hunting,  lord-hunting,  a  wasting  your  time  and 
your  substance,  the  shop  going  to  old  Nick,  and  you  getting  dipped 
instead  of  your  candles." 

* "  Mother,"  said  Jack,  "  don't  talk  so  foolishly  !  You  are  of  the  old 
school, — excellent  in  your  way,  but  a  long  way  behindhand :  the  busi- 
ness is  safe  enough.  You  cannot  suppose,  with  the  education  I  have 
had,  I  can  meddle  with  moulds,  or  look  after  sixes,  tens,  fours  to  the 
pound,  or  farthing  rushUghts; — ^no,  thanks  to  my  enlightenment,  I 
flatter  myself  I  soar  a  little  higher  than  that." 

*  ^'  No  nonsense,  Johnny !"  said  Mn.  Brag.  "  All  you  have  now,  and 
all  you  have  spent  since  your  poor  father's  death,  was  gained  by  your 
father's  enlightenment  of  his  customers :  and  how  do  you  suppose  I  can 
carry  on  the  trade  if  you  will  not  now  and  then  attend  to  it  ?" 

* "  Take  my  advice,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Jack,  "  and  marry.  I'm 
old  enough  now  not  to  care  a  fig  for  a  father-in-law ; — marriage  is  the 
plan,  as  I  say  to  my  friend  Lord  Tom — straight  up,  right  down,  and  no 
mistake.  Gret  a  sensible,  stir-about  husband,  who  does  not  mind  grub- 
bing, and  hasn't  a  nose " 

* "  Hasn't  a  nose  ?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Brag. 

*  "  I  don't  mean  literally,"  said  Jack,  "  out  sportingly ;— does  not 
mind  the  particular  scent  of  tallow — you  understand.  Let  him  into  the 
tricks  of  the  trade :  you  will  still  be  queen-bee  of  the  hive, — make  Am 
look  after  the  drones  while  you  watch  the  wax." 

' "  And  while  you,  Jolmny,  lap  up  the  honey,"  said  the  queai-bee. 

* "  Do  what  you  like,"  said  hca-  son,  "  only  marry — *  marry  come  up,' 
as  somebody  says  in  a  play." 

'  *'  But,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brag,  **  I  have  no  desire  to  change  my  con- 
dition." 

' "  Nor  I  that  you  should,"  said  Jack ;  "  but  I  wish  you  would  change 
your  name.  As  long  as  *  Brag,  wax  and  tallow-chandler,'  sticks  up  on 
the  front  of  the  house,  with  three  dozen  and  four  dangling  dips  swinging 
along  the  shopfront,  like  so  many  malefactors  expiating  their  crimes,  I 
live  in  a  perpetual  fever  lest  my  numerous  friends  should  inquire  whe- 
ther I  am  one  of  the  firm  or  the  family." 

* "  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Brag,  "you  are  a  silly  fellow.  What  is  there 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  honest  industry?  If  aU  the  fine  folks  whom  you  go 
a-hunting  with,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  like  you,  and  are  really  glad  to  see 
you,  it  is  for  yourself  alone  :  and  if  they,  who  must  know  by  your  name 
and  nature  that  you  can  never  be  one  of  themselves,  care  a  button  for 
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yon,  your  trade,  so  as  you  do  not  carry  it  about  with  you,  will  do  you  no 
harm.  What  difference  is  it  to  them  how  you  get  your  thorough-bred 
horses,  your  smart  scarlet  coat,  neat  tops,  and  white  cords,  so  as  you 
have  them? — they  won't  give  you  any  new  ones  when  they  are  gone." 

' "  It  is  all  very  well  talking,"  said  Johnny,  "  but  I  never  should 
show  my  face  amongst  them  if  I  once  thought  they  guessed  at  my  real 
trade.  I  live  in  a  regular  worry  as  it  is.  If  ever  a  fellow  asks  me  if  I 
was  at  Melton  last  year,  that  moment  I  think  of  the  shop — '  pretty  mould 
of  a  horse*  tingles  in  my  ears — 'sweet  dip  of  the  coimtry'  sets  me 
doubting;  and,  only  last  week,  a  proposal  to  go  'cross  country  and 
meet  Lord  Hurricane's  harriers  at  Hampton  Wick  nearly  extinguished 
me."' 

In  enumerating  the  leading  humorous  writers  of  the  day,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  omit  all  mention  of  Captain  Marryat,  Mr. 
Lover,  and  Mr.  Crofton  Croker;  but  their  range  of  subjects  so 
completely  distinguishes  them,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  our 
immediate  purpose  to  subject  them  to  analysis  or  give  specimens 
of  their  styles.  Professor  Wilson's  fun,  too,  is  altogether  peculiar 
to  him,  and  to  the  full  as  characteristic  of  the  physical  as  of  the 
intellectual  constitution  of  the  man,  being  the  result  of  high  ani- 
mal spirits,  an  ever-teeming  fancy,  and  a  rude,  rough,  frolicsome 
consciousness  of  power.  A  joke  flies  from  him  like  a  cork  from 
a  heated  bottle  of  champagne,  or  bounds  off  like  a  ball  from  a 
cricket-bat  in  the  hands  of  a  player  like  himself, — and  is  pretty 
nearly  as  difficult  to  stop.  He  was  one  day  engaged  in  vehement 
discussion  as  to  the  generalship  of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — '  You  will  allow,  at  all  events,'  urged  his  anta- 
gonist, '  that  Napoleon  surprised  the  Duke  at  Waterloo  ?' 
'  Aye,'  exclaimed  the  Professor,  '  but  did'nt  the  Duke  astonish 
him  V  The  half-angry  thoroughly-in-earnest  manner  with  which 
this  retort  was  given,  made  it  irresistible  at  the  moment — ^but  things 
of  this  kind  are  comparatively  tame  at  second-hand,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  induce  his  friends  or  family  to  reproduce  them.  '  What 
on  earth' — he  once  broke  out  in  our  hearing,  after  vainly  appeal- 
ing to  the  memory  of  the  circle, — '  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  a 
man's  having  half-a-dozen  daughters  if  they  won't  remember  his 
jokes  T  The  readers  of  the  '  Noctes  Ambrosianap,'  however,  will 
require  no  further  illustration  of  his  manner,  and  our  only  regret 
is,  that  all  reference  to  these  is  already  assuming  a  retrospective 
character — 

*  Why  slumbers  Giflford  ?  once  was  ask'd  in  vain, 
Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  let  us  ask  again.* 

We  may  now,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  consider  to  what 
peculiar  quality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  Mr.  Dickens  is 
indebted  for  his  success,  indicating,  as  we  go  along,  such  points  of 
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analogy  between  him  and  other  writers  as  may  sug^rest  themselves. 
These  will  be  very  few ;  for  though,  like  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  he 
excels  in  ludicrous  exaggeration,  and,  like  Mr.  Hook,  delights 
in  middle-life  and  low-life  vulgarity,  his  mode  of  dealing  with  his 
materials  is,  generally  speaking,  so  perfectly  his  own,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  he  would  have  been  identically  the  same,  had  no  one  of 
the  writers  already  mentioned  preceded  him.  The  only  writer 
who  appears  to  have  exercised  any  marked  influence  on  his  style 
is  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  whom  he  undoubtedly  has  imitated  in 
parts ;  but  these  (with  one  exception,  the  '  Bagman*s  Storj,'  a 
palpable  plagiarism  from  the  '  Adventures  of  my  Grandfather*) 
are  far  from  being  the  most  applauded;  and  the  observation 
applies  more  to  the  *  Sketches'  than  to  the  '  Posthumous  Papers 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,'  generally  regarded  as  his  magnum  opus, 
by  which  (if  ever)  the  names  of  Boz  and  Dickens  are  to 
descend  to  posterity.  The  plan,  however,  is  so  altogether  ano- 
malous, that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  in  what  class  of 
composition  to  place  them,  or  in  what  their  peculiar  excellence 
consists.  The  opening  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  learned  society, 
whose  proceedings  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  sundry 
learned  societies  recently  founded  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  en- 
lightening mankind  as  to  the  date,  formation,  composition,  mon- 
strosities, probable  duration,  &c.  &c.  of  the  globe,  that,  at  the 
first  view,  we  were  led  to  anticipate  a  prolonged  quiz  upon  the 
whole  race  of  scientific  charlatans  who,  by  the  aid  of  meetings 
and  associations,  have  contrived  to  fussify  themselves  into  a  noto- 
riety which  passes  current  amongst  the  uninitiated  for  fame. 
The  subsequent  chapters  speedily  undeceived  us,  and  we  were 
not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  title  of  '  corresponding  member 
of  the  Pickwick  Club'  was  merely  conferred  as  a  travelling 
name ;  that  no  satire  was  intended  against  F.R.S.'s,  F.Z.S.  s, 
F.G.S.'s,  or  any  other  of  the  distinguished  personages  who  have 
purchased  the  pririlege  of  appending  forty  or  fifty  letters  to  their 
designations,  at  (according  to  Mr.  Babbage)  the  moderate  rate 
of  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  per  letter — and  that  the  adventures, 
rather  than  the  researches,  of  the  Pickwickians  were  intended 
to  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  their  history.  But  their  ad- 
ventures, though  the  transitions  are  remarkably  easy  and  natural, 
are  still  too  disconnected,  and  interspersed  with  too  many  epi- 
sodes, to  admit  of  that  concentration  of  interest  which  forms  the 
grand  merit  of  a  narrative.  The  only  part  of  the  plot  calculated 
to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  the  great  cause  of  Bardell  and 
Pickwick,  does  not  commence  till  the  eleventh  number,  and  the 
final  result  is  declared  in  the  seventeenth — most  of  the  inter- 
vening space  being  occupied  with  extraneous  topics — so  that  it 
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can  hardly  be  as  a  story  that  the  book  before  us  has  attained  its 
popularity. 

Our  next  proposition^  that  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  strikingly 
excel  in  his  sketches  of  character  or  descriptions,  is^  we  feel^ 
open  to  dispute,  and  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  deny  that 
he  has  considerable  merit  in  both  respects,  but  certainly  not 
enough  to  found  a  reputation,  or  account  for  a  tithe  of  his 
popularity.  Incomparably  the  best  sustained  of  the  characters 
is  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  every  action  seems  influenced 
by  the  same  untiring  and  enlightened  spirit  of  philanthropy 
throughout.  As  Mr.  Southey  said  of  Charles  Lamb — '  Others 
might  possess  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  he  had  monopolized 
the  cream.'  But  Mr.  Pickwick  is  endowed  with  too  much  good 
sense  to  have  been  a  founder  or  corresponding  member  of  such  a 
club  ;  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  his  conversation  or  conduct  to 
remind  us  of  the  author  of '  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Tittle- 
bats/ and  the  only  weakness  that  can  be  charged  against  him 
springs  not  from  the  overweening  vanity  or  undirected  enthusiasm 
of  a  would-be  discoverer — (a  Professor  Muff  or  Nogo) — but 
from  an  overflowing  goodness  of  heart,  from  an  excess  of  bon- 
hommie  that  forbids  him  to  think  ill  of  anybody.  A  still  stronger 
objection  lies  against  the  Wellers,  father  and  son.  They  both 
talk  a  language  and  employ  allusions  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  their  habits  and  station.  Sam  says  of  lumself — '  I  vas  a 
carrier's  boy  at  startin ;  then  a  vag^ner's,  then  a  helper,  then 
a  boots;  now  I'm  a  gen'lm'n's  sarvant.'  A  stage-coachman's 
education  may  be  guessed.  The  remarks  of  such  persons 
may  be  shrewd,  metaphorical  and  witty,  full  of  quaint  terms 
and  apt  illustrations — but  their  sentences  will  be  short  and 
elliptic,  their  expressions  idiomatic,  their  illustrations  borrowed 
from  ordinary  life ;  they  will  seldom  (to  borrow  a  phrase  common 
in  their  class)  speak  like  a  printed  book,  and  their  wit  or  humour 
will  never  consist  in  applying  terms,  generally  appropriated  to  grave 
and  serious  subjects,  to  light  or  ridiculous  ones — a  species  of  face- 
tiousness  necessarily  limited  to  the  higher  classes.  Yet  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  Sam  Weller's  pleasantry  is  of  this  description, 
and  we  constantly  detect  both  him  and  his  father  in  the  nice  and 
even  critical  use  of  words  and  images  borrowed  from  sources 
wholly  inaccessible  to  them.  Thus  in  the  colloquy  between  these 
originals  (for  originals  they  are  at  all  events)  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  sending  Sam  to  keep  his  master  company  in  the  Fleet : — 

*  **  And  now,  Sammy,"  says  the  old  gentleman,  when  the  whip-lashes, 
and  the  buckles,  and  the  sample,  had  been  all  put  back,  and  the  book 
once  more  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  pocket,  **  Now,  Sammy, 
I  know  a  gen'lm*n  here,  as  'U  do  the  rest  o'  the  bisness  for  us,  in  no 
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time — a  limb  o'  the  law,  Sammy,  as  has  got  brains  like  the  frog,  d»- 
pereed  all  over  his  body,  and  reachin*  to  the  wery  tips  of  his  fingers;  a 
friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship's,  Sammy,  who'd  only  have  to  tell  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  he'd  lock  you  up  for  life,  if  that  wos  all." 

*  "  I  say,"  says  Sam,  "  none  o'  that." 

'  "None  o'  wot?"  inquired  Mr.  WeUer. 

*  **  Vy,  none  o'  them  unconstitootional  ways  o*  doin'  it,"  retorted  Sam. 
*'  The  have-hu'carcasey  next  to  the  perpetual  motion^  is  vun  o  the 
hlessedest  things  as  wos  ever  made,  I've  read  that  'ere  in  the  newB- 
papers  wery  oren."  ' 

Or  Sam*s  reflection  on  dead  donkeys : 

^  There's  another  thing  that  no  man  ever  did  see,  and  that's  a  dead 
donkey.  No  man  never  see  a  dead  donkey,  'cept  the  gen'l'm'n  in  the 
black  silk  smalls,  as  know'd  the  young  'ooman  as  kept  a  goat,  and  that 
wos  a  French  donkey,  so  wery  likely  he  wamt  one  of  the  reglar  breed.' 
— No.  xviii.  p.  544. 
Or  when  the  old  gentleman  proposes  Mr.  Pickwick's  escape  :— 

*  **  The  'Merrikin'  gov'ment  vill  never  give  him  up,  ven  vuncc  they 
finds  as  he's  got  money  to  spend,  Sammy.  Let  the  gov'ner  stop  there 
till  Mrs.  Bardell's  dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  hung,  vich  last  ewent 
I  think  is  the  most  likely  to  happen  first,  Sammy ;  and  then  let  him 
come  back  and  write  a  book  about  the  ^Merrikins  as'll  fay  all  his 
expenses  and  more,  if  he  blows^m  up  enough.^^ ' 

Surely  hits  at  book-making  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  old 
Weller's  mouth,  as  references  to  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey, 
or  allusious  to  Latin  law-terms  and  the  discovery  of  perpetual 
motion,  in  his  son's.  ^  Tell  me  if  Congreve's  fools  be  fools  in- 
deed,' says  Pope.  Tell  us  if  these  be  stage-coachmen  and  ex- 
boot-cleaners  indeed,  say  we. 

In  description,  again,  he  is  sometimes  very  happy ; — nothing, 
for  example,  can  well  be  better  than  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
sliding : — 

*  Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  considered,  pulled  off  his  gloves  and  put  them 
in  his  hat,  took  two  or  three  short  runs,  baulked  himself  as  often,  and 
at  last  took  another  run  and  went  slowly  and  gravely  down  the  slide, 
with  his  feet  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  apart,  amidst  the  gratified 
shouts  of  all  the  spectators. 

'  "  Keep  the  pot  a  bilin'.  Sir,"  said  Sam ;  and  down  went  Wardlc 
again,  and  then  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Sam,  and  then  Mr.  Winkle, 
and  then  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  then  the  fat  boy,  and  then  Mr.  Snod- 
grass,  following  closely  upon  etfch  other's  heels,  and  running  after  each 
other  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  all  their  future  prospects  in  life  de- 
pended on  their  expedition. 

*  It  was  the  most  intensely  interesting  thing,  to  observe  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  performed  his  share  in  the  ceremony ;  to  watch 
the  torture  of  anxiety  with  which  he  viewed  the  person  behind,  gaining 
upon  him  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  tripping  him  up ;  to  see  him  gra- 
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dually  expend  the  painful  force  which  he  had  put  on  at  firat,  and  turn 
slowly  round  on  the  slide,  with  hia  face  towarda  the  point  from  which 
lie  had  atarted ;  to  contemplate  the  playful  amile  whidi  mantled  on  his 
ikce  when  he  had  accompliahed  the  distance,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  turned  round  when  he  had  d<me  so,  and  ran  afier  his  predeces- 
sor, hia  black  gaiters  tripping  pleasantly  through  the  snow,  and  his  eyes 
beaming  chetrftdness  and  gladneas  through  his  spectacles:  and  when 
he  was  knocked  down,  (wrach  happened  upon  the  average  every  third 
round,)  it  was  ^e  most  invigorating  sight  that  can  posaibly  be  imagined, 
to  behold  him  gather  up  his  hat,  gloves,  and  handkerchief,  with  a  glow* 
ing  countenance,  and  resume  his  station  in  the  rank,  with  an  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  which  nothing  could  abate.* 

This  scene,  with  all  its  bearings,  is  brought  fully  home  to  the 
mind's  eye  without  the  aid  of  Phiz's  illustrative  sketch ;  but  the 
success  of  many  other  passages  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
skill  of  that  artist  in  embodying  them,  indeed,  only  a  faint 
notion  could  be  formed  of  the  outward  man  of  the  great  Pick- 
wick himself  from  the  scattered  hints  afforded  in  the  letter-press ; 
namely,  that  he  wore  tights,  gaiters,  and  spectacles.  It  is  the 
pencil,  not  the  pen,  which  completes  the  vivid  conception  we  un- 
doubtedly possess  of  his  personal  appearance;  and  how  tame, 
without  that,  would  be  such  situations  as  those  in  which  he  is 
detected  holding  Mrs.  Bardell  in  his  arms,  or  represented  peep- 
bg  through  the  bed-curtains  at  the  unknown  lady  at  the  inn !  A 
still  graver  objection,  even  than  want  of  distinctness  and  indivi- 
duality, lies  against  Mr.  Dickens  as  a  describer  and  portrait- 
pointer:  he  too  frequently  condescends  to  be  a  copyist,  and 
almost  always  on  such  occasions  betrays  a  marked  inferiority  to 
his  prototypes.  In  proof  of  this  chai^,  we  shall  first  quote  an 
admirable  passage  from  the  *  Sketch  Book :' — 

*  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  untravelled 
readers  to  have  a  sketch  that  may  serve  as  a  general  representation  of 
this  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  ftinctionaries  who  have  a 
dress,  a  manner,  a  language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  preva- 
lent throughout  the  fraternity ;  so  that,  wherever  an  English  stage- 
coachman  may  be  seen  he  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  of  another  craft 
or  mystery, 

'  He  has  commonly  a  broad  full  face,  curiously  inottled  with  red,  as 
if  the  blood  had  been  forced,  by  hard  feedinq,  into  every  vessel  of  the 
skin.  He  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  potations  of 
malt  liquor,  and  his  bulk  is  still  farther  increased  by  a  multiplicity  of 
coats,  in  which  he  is  buried,  like  a  cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching  to 
his  heels.  He  wears  a  broad-brimmed  low-crown«l  hat ;  a  huge  roll 
of  coloured  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  knowingly  knotted,  and  tucked 
in  at  the  bosom ;  and  has,  in  summer  time,  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers 
in  his  button-hole,  the  present,  most  probably,  of  some  enamoured 
coimtry  lass.     His  waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some  light  colour,  striped ; 
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and  his  smallclothes  extend  far  below  the  knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of  jockey 
boots  which  reach  about  halfway  up  his  legs. 

'  All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  precision.  He  has  a 
pride  in  having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materifds ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  seeming  grossness  of  his  appearance,  there  is  still  discernible  that 
neatness  and  propriety  of  person  which  is  almost  inherent  in  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  enjoys  great  consequence  and  consideration  along  the 
road ;  has  frequent  conferences  with  tne  village  housewives,  who  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  great  trust  and  dependence ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  a  good  understanding  with  every  brignt-eyed  countrv  lass.  Tbe 
moment  he  arrives  where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed,  he  throws  doiwn 
the  reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  abandons  the  cattle  to  the  caie 
of  the  hostler,  his  duty  being  merely  to  drive  from  one  stage  to  another. 
When  off  the  box  his  hands  are  thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  great  coat, 
and  he  rolls  about  the  inn  yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  absolute  lordli- 
ness. Here  he  is  generally  surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of 
hostlers,  stable-boys,  shoe-blacks,  and  those  nameless  hangers-on  that 
infest  inns  and  taverns,  and  run  errands,  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs, 
for  the  privilege  of  fattening  on  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  die 
leakage  of  the  tap-room.  These  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an  orade, 
treasure  up  his  cant  phrases ;  also  his  opinions  about  horses,  and  other 
topics  of  jockey  lore ;  and,  above  all,  endeavour  to  imitate  his  air  and 
carriage.  Every  ragamuffin  that  has  a  coat  to  his  back,  thrusts  his 
hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his  gait,  talks  slang,  and  is  an  embryo 
coachey.  Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  that 
reigned  in  my  own  mind  that  I  fancied  I  saw  these  feelings  in  every 
countenance  throughout  the  journey.  A  stage-coach,  however,  carries 
animation  always  with  it,  and  puts  the  world  in  motion  as  it  whirls 
along.  The  horn,  sounded  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  produces  a  gene- 
ral bustle.  Some  hasten  forth  to  meet  friends ;  some  with  bundles  and 
band-boxes  to  secure  places,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  can 
hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  accompanies  them.  In  the  mean  tine 
the  coachman  has  a  world  of  commissions  to  execute.  Sometimes  he 
delivers  a  hare  or  pheasant ;  sometimes  jerks  a  small  parcel  or  netn- 
paper  to  the  door  of  a  public-house ;  and  sometimes,  with  knowing  leer 
and  words  of  sly  import,  hands  to  some  half-blushing  half-laughing  house- 
maid an  odd-shaped  billet-doux,  from  some  rustic  admirer.  As  the  coach 
rattles  through  the  village,  every  one  runs  to  the  window,  and  you  have 
glances  on  every  side  of  fresh  country  faces  and  blooming  gigglmg  girls. 
At  the  comers  are  assembled  juntos  of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who 
take  their  stations  there  for  the  important  purpose  of  seeing  company 
pass ;  but  the  sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom  the 
passing  of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  much  speculation.  The 
smith,  with  the  horse's  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as  the  vehicle  whirls  by; 
the  Cyclops  round  the  anvil  suspend  their  ringing  hammers,  and  suffer 
the  iron  to  grow  cool ;  and  the  sooty  spectre  in  brown  paper  cap,  labour- 
ing at  the  bellows,  leans  on  the  handle  for  a  moment,  and  permits  the 
asthmatic  engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares  thruogh 
the  murky  smoke  and  sulphurous  gleams  of  the  smithy.' 
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The  portrait  of  Mr.  Weller  senior,  and  a  scene  on  the  journey 
from  Eatanswill  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  are  the  passages  we  wish 
the  reader  to  compare : — 

*  In  a  small  room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stahle-yard,  hetimes  in  the 
morning,  which  was  ushered  in  hy  Mr.  Pickwick's  adventure  with  the 
middle-aged  lady  in  the  yellow  curl-papers,  sat  Mr.  Weller  senior,  pre- 
paring himself  for  his  journey  to  London.  He  was  sitting  in  an  excel- 
lent attitude  for  having  his  portrait  taken;  and  here  it  is: — It  is  very 
possible  that  at  some  earlier  period  of  his  career,  Mr.  Weller's  profile 
might  have  presented  a  bold  and  determined  outline.  His  face,  how- 
ever, had  expanded  under  the  influence  of  good  living,  and  a  disposition 
remarkable  for  resignation ;  and  its  bold  fleshy  curves  had  so  far  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned  them,  that  unless  you  took 
a  full  view  of  his  countenance  in  front,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  more 
than  the  extreme  tip  of  a  very  rubicund  nose.  His  chin,  from  the  same 
cause,  had  acquired  the  grave  and  imposing  form  which  is  generally 
described  by  prefixing  the  word  "  double"  to  that  expressive  feature, 
and  his  complexion  exhibited  that  peculiarly  mottled  combination  of 
colour*  which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  gentlemen  of  his  i^ofession,  and 
underdone  roast  beef  Round  his  neck  he  wore  a  crimson  travelling 
shawl,  which  merged  into  his  chin  by  such  imperceptible  gradations  that 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  folds  of  the  one  irom  the  folds  of  the 
other.  Over  this  he  mounted  a  long  waistcoat  of  a  broad  pink-striped 
pattern,  and  over  that  again,  a  wide^kirted  green  coat,  ornamented  with 
targe  brass  buttons,  whereof  the  two  which  garnished  the  waist  were  so 
far  apart,  that  no  man  had  ever  beheld  them  both,  at  the  same  time.  His 
hair,  which  was  short,  sleek,  and  black,  was  just  visible  beneath  the 
capacious  brim  of  a  low-crowned  brown  hat.  His  legs  were  encased  in 
knee-cord  breeches,  and  painted  top-boots ;  and  a  copper  watch-chain 
terminating  in  one  seal,  and  a  key  of  the  same  material,  dangled  loosely 
from  hia  capacious  waist-band.' 

«  «  •  •  # 

•  As  the  coach  rolls  swi^ly  past  the  fields  and  orchards  which  skirt 
the  road,  groups  of  women  and  children,  piling  the  fruit  in  sieves,  or 
gathering  the  scattered  ears  of  com,  pause  for  an  instant  from  their 
labour,  and  shading  the  sun-burnt  face  with  a  still  browner  hand,  gaze 
upon  the  passengers  with  curious  eyes,  while  some  stout  urchin,  too 
small  to  work,  but  too  mischievous  to  be  left  at  home,  scrambles  over 
the  side  of  the  basket  in  which  he  has  been  deposited  for  secinrity,  and 
kicks  and  screams  with  delight.  The  reaper  stops  in  his  work,  and 
stands  with  folded  arms,  lookmg  at  the  vehicle  as  it  whirls  past ;  and 
the  rough  cart-horses  bestow  a  sleepy  glance  upon  the  smart  coach  team, 
which  says,  as  plainly  as  a  horse's  glance  can,  "  It's  all  very  fine  to  look 
at,  but  slow  going,  over  a  heavy  field,  is  better  than  warm  work  like 
that,  upon  a  dusty  road,  after  all."  You  cast  a  look  behind  you,  as  you 
turn  a  comer  of  »the  road.  The  women  and  children  have  resumed  their 
labour,  the  reaper  once  more  stoops  to  his  work,  the  cart-horses  have 
moved  on,  and  all  are  again  in  motion.' 
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Tbe  analogy  between  these  patsafres  is  too  strikiof  to  be  acci- 
dental, and  we  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Dickens  on  having  im- 
proved upon  the  original.  A  broad  full  face,  *' curiously  mottled 
with  red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced  by  hard  feeding  into 
every  ves$el  of  the  skin,'*  is  ill  replaced  by  a  complexion  exhibit- 
ing ''  that  peculiarly  mottled  combination  of  colours  which  is  only 
to  be  seen  in  gentlemen  of  bis  profession,  and  underdone  roast 
beef;'*  which  exhibits  no  mottled  combination  of  colomv  at  aU. 
The  fact  is,  the  old  race  of  coachmen  were  going  out  when  Mr, 
Washington  Irving  first  visited  England,  and  were  altogether  g<Hi0 
before  Mr.  Dickens*s  time.  The  modem  race  are  more  addicted 
to  tea  than  beer ;  the  cumbrous  many-caped  great-coat  is  rapidly 
giving  way  to  the  Mackintosh ;  and,  with  the  change  of  babiti 
and  the  increase  of  numbers,  they  have  been  doomed  to  see  their 
authority  over  stable-boys  and  their  awe-inspiring  influence  over 
country  people  pass  away ;  thus  sharing  the  fate  of  the  other  ]m- 
vileged  orders,  who  have  been  gradually  declining  in  authoritj 
from  the  time  that  titles  might  be  had  for  the  asking*  and  tbi 
distinctive  style  of  dress  was  laid  aside.  Mr.  Dickens  failed, 
therefore,  because  he  had  never  seen  what  he  pretended  to  de- 
scribe. 

What,  then,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,— if  he  is  super -excellent 
neither  in  descriptive  narrative  nor  character — what  is  the  talent 
or  quality  that  has  procured  him  so  unprecedented  a  share  of 

Copularity  ?  In  our  opinion  he  has  obtained  and  well  merited  it, 
y  being  the  first  to  turn  to  account  the  rich  and  varied  stores  of 
wit  and  humour  discoverable  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  whose  language  has  been  hitherto  condemned  as  a 
poor,  bald,  disjointed,  unadorned,  and  nearly  unintelligible  slas^f 
utterly  destitute  of  feeling,  fancy  or  force. 

The  Edgeworths,  father  and  daughter,  in  a  joint  Essay  on  Irish 
Bulls, — written  to  prove  that  the  Irish  make  no  more  bulls  than 
other  nations,  and  proving,  incontestably,  that  they  make  as 
many  as  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  put  together, — thus 
triumphantly  contrast  the  language  of  the  lower  Irish  in  this 
respect : — 

'  The  first  evidence  we  shall  call  is  a  Dublin  shoeblack.  He  is  not  ia 
circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  display  of  figurative  language : 
he  is  in  a  court  of  justice  upon  his  trial  for  life  or  death.  A  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  two  shoeblacks,  who  were  playing  at  what  in  England  is 
called  pitch-farthing,  or  heads  and  tails,  and  in  Ireland,  head  or  harp. 
One  of  the  combatants  threw  a  small  paving-stone  at  his  opponent,  who 
drew  out  the  knife  with  which  he  used  to  scrape  shoes,  and  plunged  it 
up  to  the  hilt  in  his  companion's  breast.  It  is  necessary  for  our  story 
to  say  that  near  the  hilt  of  this  knife  was  stamped  the  name  of  Lam- 
prey, 
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prey,  an  eminent  cutler  in  Dublin.  With  a  number  of  significant 
gestures,  which  on  hia  audience  had  all  the  powers  which  Demosthenes 
ascribes  to  action,  he,  in  k  language  not  purdy  attic,  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  affair  to  the  judge  ; — ^Why,  my  lard,  as  I  was  going  past 
the  Royal  Exchange,  I  meets  Billy.  Billy,  says  I,  will  you  sky  a  cop- 
per? Done,  sap  he:  done,  says  I;  and  done  and  doners  enough 
between  two  jantlemen.  With  tnat  I  ranged  them  fair  and  even  with 
my  hook-em-snivey — up  they  go.  Music !  *  says  he.  Skulls !  says  I ; 
and  down  they  came  three  brown  mazards.  By  the  holy !  you  flesh'd 
ein,t  says  he.  You  lie,  says  I.  With  that  he  ups  with  a  lump  of  a 
two-year-old  J,  and  lets  drive  at  me.  I  outs  with  my  bread-eamer§, 
and  gives  it  him  up  to  Lamprey  in  the  bread-basket.' 
We  cannot  afford  to  quote  the  witty  but  long  commentary  on  the 
varion  figures  contained  in  this  addbrets. 

*  Let  us  now  (continue  the  authors)  compare  this  Irish  shoeblack's  me- 
taphorical language  with  the  sober  slang  of  an  English  blackguard,  who, 
fortunately  for  the  fEumess  of  the  comparison,  was  placed  somewhat  in 
similar  circumstances.  Lord  Mansfield,  examining  a  man  who  was  a 
witness  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  the 
defendant? 

*  "  Oh,  my  lord,  I  knew  him  :  /  wot  up  to  him.*^ 

*  ^^  Up  to  ^im,"  says  his  lordship ;  **  what  do  you  mean  by  being  up 
to  him?" 

*  "  Mean,  my  Lord,  why,  /  was  down  upon  him,** 

* "  Up  to  him  and  dcfwn  upon  him"  says  his  lordship,  turning  to 
Counsellor  Dunning,  **  what  does  the  fellow  mean  ?" 

* "  Why,  I  mean,  my  lord,  as  deep  as  he  thought  himself.  I  slagged 
him'* 

*  *'  I  cannot  conceive,  friend,"  says  his  lordship,  '*  what  you  mean  by 
this  sort  of  language.     I  do  not  understand  it." 

*  "  Not  understand  it!"  rejoined  the  fellow  with  surprise,  **what  d 
ft(U  you  must  he .'" 

'  Though  he  undervalued  Lord  Mansfield,  this  man  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  bright  genius.  In  his  cant  words  up  to  him,  down 
upon  him^  slagged  him,  &c.,  there  are  no  metaphors ;  and  we  confess 
ourselves  to  be  as  great  fiats  as  his  lordship,  for  we  do  not  understand 
this  sort  of  language.' 

Were  the  question  to  be  decided  by  these  specimens,  the  Irish 
would  certainly  have  the  best  of  it ;  but  in  the  first  place,  the 
Englishman's  expressions  are  presented  vrithout  the  running 
commentary  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  employed — *  Down 
upon  yoUf  as  the  beefsteak  said  to  the  gridiron/  *  into  you,  as  the 

•  Alluding  to  the  harp  on  the  Irish  halfpenny.    SkuiU  stands  for  headt,  and 
mmtard  is  the  face. 

t  Touched  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb. 

\  A  middling-sixed  stone.    The  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  the  grasier^s  voce- 
bulary. 

§  Bremd'tamer  means  the  knife  with  which  he  scraped  shoes. 
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fork  saicl  to  the  mutton-chop/  Sic,  which^  though  it  does  not 
make  them  witty^  deducts  somewhat  from  the  baldness  of  such 
terms.  In  the  second  place,  the  person  who  chooses  the  examples 
virtually  awards  the  psJm ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  an  occa- 
sional perusal  of  the  police  reports  in  the  London  newspapers 
(particularly  the  '  Morning  Herald')  would  supply  abundant 
parallels  to  the  Dublin  shoeblack's  defence.*  The  author  of 
a  work  entitled  'The  Great  MetropoUs'  (who  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  lower  classes^  for  he  betrays  the  most  striking 
ignorance  of  the  rest)  has  also  collected  some  amusing  specimens. 

*  *'  How  dared  you  sell  me  that  odious  lobster  on  Saturday  as  a  frwh 
one?"  '*  Did  your  honour  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  fresh ?"  said  the 
woman,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness.  *'  Did  I  say  it?  1  do  say  it; 
the  stench  on  opening  was  most  insuflferable."  "  Well,  then,  your  ho- 
nour, and  whose  fault  is  it  that  it  was  not  fresh?  Did'nt  I  call  at  your 
window  on  Monday,  and  all  the  week,  and  you  would'nt  have  it  when 
it  was  fresh?"  ' 

«  «  •  ♦  «  * 

*  "  Harry,  my  boy,"  said  a  cobbler,  the  other  day,  to  a  journeyman 
tailor,  "  can  you  lend  me  a  shilling?" 

*  "  Bless  your  soul,"  said  the  knight  of  the  tliimble,  "  /  have  nol  ^ 
so  much  about  me  cw  would  pay  the  toll  at  a  turnpike-gate  for  a  broamr 
stick."  ' 

*  "  Ned,  my  jolly  old  fellow,"  said  one  cartman  to  another,  as  ther 
both  sat  quaffing  a  pot  of  porter  in  a  tap-room,  "  Ned,  won't  you  have  a 
slice  of  this  here  loaf?" 

* "  I'm  not  a  bit  hungry,"  said  Ned. 

*  "  Take  a  slice,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

*  "  Well,  if  I  do,"  said  Ned,  "  let  it  be  only  the  bigness  of  a  bee's 
knee.''' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  ♦ 

*  "  Holloa,  Jack,  is  that  you?"  said  one  country-looking  personage 
with  a  smock-frock  to  another  in  the  same  dress,  while  both  Houses  of 
Pai'liament  were  on  fire,  in  October,  1834. 

*  "  Vy,  Jem,"  said  the  other,  "  I  did  not  expect  lo  see  you  in  this 
here  crowd." 

* "  There's  a  fine  go  of  it,  eh !"  meaning  the  conflagration. 

*  "  Vy,  yes,  Jem,  I  calls  that  a  little  bit  of  a  blaze,  and  no  mistake ; 
it  will  soon  take  the  shine  out  of  those  there  engine-men." 

*  "  I  should  think  so.  They'll  never  put  it  out;  they  might  as  soon 
think  as  how  they  could  extinguish  it  by  spitting  ou  it." 

*"Put  it  out!  Heaven  bless  you,  Jack,  they  would'nt  put  it  oat, 
though  they  were  to  pour  the  whole  Thmnes  on  it  like  a  sack  ofptda- 
toes.'' ' 

•  Sec  Momingt  at  Bow  Street.  By  John  Wight  {Bow  Street  Reporter  f  the 
Morning  Hera/d).  Mr.  James  Smith  and  the  other  authom  ot  the  late  Charies  Mrt- 
thews'  At  homes,  have  also  embodied  several  striking  specimens  of  low  homoor. 
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*  One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  present  day  (adds  the  author) 
mentions  to  me,  that  he  regards  the  image  of  the  *'  sack  of  potatoes"  as 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  poetical  he  has  heard  made  use  of  for  a  con- 
siderable time.' 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  popular  writer,  and  we  also 
admire  the  metaphor  of  the  bee's  knee  exceedingly.  We  have 
heard  a  French  waiter  highly  commended  for  saying  to  a  lady 
who  had  just  declined  a  dish,  'Encore  un  soup^on,  Madame,*  and 
surely  the  English  carter's  reply  is  no  ways  iiiferior  in  delicacy  or 
in  point.  In  the  quiet,  reflective  style  of  humour,  the  English 
undoubtedly  stand  first. 

'  Ay,'  said  a  coalheaver  at  a  public-house,  '  he  might  expect 
his  wife  to  keep  a  secret.  I've  lamed  the  folly  of  that  ere  at 
home. —  Vaiter,  bring  me  another  pint  of  beer  and  a  pipe  and 
backy'  Equally  good  was  a  coachman's  soliloquy,  overheard  ty 
a  friend  of  ours: — 'Here,  waiter,  bring  me  another  glass  of 
brandy-and-water — cold  without— for  I'm  weary  of  this  wicked 
world.' 

Instances  such  as  these  afford  strong  ground  for  suspecting  that 
Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth^s  conclusions  have  been  rather  hastily 
caught  up,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Dickens  to  complete  the 
vindication  of  our  national  honour  in  this  respect,  and  most  satis- 
factorily has  he  executed  the  task ;  for  he  has  contrived  to  endow 
Sam  Weller  alone  with  as  much  quaint  humour,  fanciful  illustra- 
tion, and  expressive  language,  as  would  set  up  half-a-dozen  of 
the  cleverest  shoeblacks  in  Dublin,  or  the  best  rapparees  in 
Edgeworthstown.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  us  to  have  drawn 
much  on  his  own  invention  for  the  embellishments  of  this  uni- 
versal favourite's  discourse  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  Sam's  turns 
and  figures  will  be  instantly  recognized  by  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  style  of  thinking  and  talking  prevalent  amongst 
the  order  he  represents.  Sam's  first  appearance  as  '  Boots  * 
aflbrds  an  apposite  example  : — 

*  A  loud  ringing  of  one  of  the  bells  was  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  smart  chambermaid  in  the  upper  sleeping  gallery,  who,  after  tap- 
ping at  one  of  the  doors,  and  receiving  a  request  from  within,  called  over 
the  balustrades — 

*"Samr 

*  "  Halloo,"  replied  the  man  with  the  white  hat. 

*  "  Number  twenty-two  wants  his  boots." 

*  "  Ask  number  twenty-two,  vether  he'll  have  'em  now,  or  vait  till  he 
gets  'em,"  was  the  reply. 

'  "  Come,  don't  be  a  fool,  Sam,"  said  the  girl  coaxingly,  "  the  gentle- 
man wants  his  boots  directly." 

*  **  Well,  you  are  a  nice  young  'ooman  for  a  musical  party,  you  are," 
said  the  boot-cleaner.      **  Look  at  these  here  boots — eleven  pair  o* 
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boots ;  and  one  shoe  as  b'longs  to  number  six,  with  the  wooden  leg. 
The  eleven  boots  is  to  be  called  at  half-past  eight,  and  the  shoe  at  nine. 
Who's  number  twenty^two,  that's  to  put  all  the  others  out?  No,  no: 
reg'lar  rotation,  as  Jack  Ketch  said,  when  he  tied  the  men  up.  Sorry 
to  keep  you  a  waitin',  Sir,  but  Pll  attend  to  you  directly." 

*'  Saying  which,  the  man  in  the  white  hat  set  to  work  upon  a  top-boot 
with  increased  assiduity. 

'  There  was  another  loud  ring ;  and  the  bustling  old  landlady  of  the 
White  Hart  made  her  appearance  in  the  opposite  gallery. 

'  "  Sam,"  cried  the  landlady, — "  where's  that  lazy,  idle — why,  Sam— 
oh,  there  you  are  ;  why  don't  you  answer  ?'* 

* "  Vould'nt  be  gen-teel  to  answer  'tiU  you'd  done  talking,"  replied 
Sam  gruffly. 

*  *^  Here,  clean  them  shoes  for  number  seventeen  directly,  and  take 
'em  to  private  sitting-rootn,  number  five,  first  floor." 

*  The  landlady  flung  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes  into  the  yard,  and  bustled 
away. 

*'  ^'  Number  5,"  said  Sam,  as  he  picked  up  the  shoes,  and  taking  a 
piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  made  a  memorandum  of  their  destina- 
tion on  the  soles — ^"  Lady's  shoes  and  private  sittin'  room !  I  suppose 
she  didn't  come  in  the  vaggin." 

* "  She  came  in  early  this  morning,"  cried  the  girl,  who  was  still 
leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  gallery,  ^  with  a  gentleman  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  it's  him  as  wants  his  boots,  and  you'd  better  do  'em,  and 
that's  all  about  it" 

* "  Vy  did'nt  vou  say  so  before,"  said  Sam,  with  great  indignation, 
singling  out  the  ooots  in  question  from  the  heap  before  him.  *^  For  all 
I  know  d  he  was  one  o'  the  regular  three-pennies.  Private  room !  and 
a  lady  too  !  If  he's  anything  of  a  gen'lm'n,  he's  vurth  a  ahillin'  a  day, 
let  alone  the  arrands." 

*  "  We  want  to  know,"  said  the  little  man,  solemnly  ;  "  and  we  ask 
the  question  of  you,  in  order  that  we  may  not  awaken  apprehensions 
inside — we  want  to  know  who  you've  got  in  this  house,  at  present." 

,  *  "  ¥^0  there  is  in  the  house  !"  said  Sam,  in  whose  mind  the  inmates 
were  always  represented  by  that  particular  article  of  their  costume, 
which  came  under  his  immediate  superintendence.  **  There's  a  vooden 
leg  in  number  six,  there's  a  pair  of  Hessians  in  thirteen,  there's  two 
pair  of  halves  in  the  commercial,  there's  these  here  painted  tops  in  the 
snuggery  inside  the  bar,  and  five  more  tops  in  the  coflee-room.'* 
'  '*  Nothing  more?"  said  the  little  man. 

*  *'  Stop  a  bit,"  replied  Sam,  suddenly  recollecting  himself.  "  Yes; 
there*s  a  pair  of  Vellington's  a  good  deal  vom,  and  a  pair  o'  lady's  ^oes 
in  number  five." ' 

This  figure  of  speech,  as  bold  and  fine  a  one  as  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth  could  desire,  is  now  in  every-day  use.  You  may  hear  the 
cad  of  an  omnibus  composedly  informing  the  driver  that  he  is  to 
take  up  '  two  elephants  and  a  bricklayer  ;'  meaning  two  passen- 
gers at  The  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  one  at  the  Bricklayer's 
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Anns :  the  chambennaid  answers  the  landlady's  inquiries  about 
the  lady  who  arrived  last  nighty  by  stating  that  she  is  changed  from 
twenty-seven  to  fifty-four :  the  head-waiter  at  a  chop-house  calls 
to  his  subordinates  to  look  sharp,  because  '  a  boiled  beef  and 
greens '  has  just  gone  down  stairs  without  paying ;  and  the  land- 
lord of  a  suburban  tea-garden  shouts  out — '  I'm  blowed  if  there 
a  nt  two  brandies-and-water  getting  over  the  pales/ 

Mr.  Weller's  account  of  his  early  life  and  education  is  another 
good  specunen  : — 

* "  Delightful  prospect,  Sam,'*  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

* "  Beats  the  chimb)ey  pots,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  touching 
his  hat. 

*  *•  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  seen  anything  but  chimney-pots  and 
Inicks  and  mortar  ail  your  life,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling* 

*  "  I  wom't  always  a  boots,  Sir,'*  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head.     "  I  was  a  vagginer's  boy  once." 

*  "  When  was  that  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  "  When  I  vas  first  pitched  neck  and  crop  into  the  world,  to  play  at 
leap-frog  with  its  troubles,"  replied  Sam.  "I  vas  a  carrier's  bov  at 
startin* :  then  a  vagginer's,  then  a  helper,  then  a  boots.  Now  I  m  a 
genWn's  servant.  1  shall  be  a  gen'lm'n  myself  one  of  these  days,  per- 
haps, with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  a  summer-house  in  the  back  garden. 
Who  knows  ?    J  should  nt  be  surprised,  for  one." 

'  "  You  are  quite  a  philosopher,  Sam,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 

*  "  It  runs  in  the  family,  I  blieve.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  My 
facer's  wery  much  in  that  line,  now.  If  ray  mother-in-law  blows  him 
up,  he  whistles.  She  flies  in  a  passion,  and  breaks  his  pipe;  he  steps 
out,  and  gets  another.  Then  she  screams  wery  loud,  and  falls  into 
'sterics;  and  he  smokes  wery  comfortably  'till  she  comes  to  agin. 
Th(U*s philosophy^  Sir,  ant  it /" 

*  *'  A  very  good  substitute  for  it,  at  all  events,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
laughing.  *^  It  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  you,  in  the  course 
of  your  rambhng  life,  Sam.** 

'  '*  Service,  Sir !"  exclaimed  Sam.  "  You  may  say  that.  Arter  I  run 
away  from  the  carrier,  and  afore  I  took  up  with  the  vagginer,  I  had  un- 
iumished  lodgins  for  a  fortnight.*' 

'  "  Unfurnished  lodgings  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  "  Yes — the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Fine  sleeping-place — 
vithin  ten  minutes  walk  of  all  the  public  offices — only  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  it,  it  is  that  the  sitivation's  rayther  too  airy.  I  see  some 
queer  sights  there." 

*  "  Ah,  I  suppose  you  did,'*  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  air  of  consi- 
derable interest. 

'  "  Sights,  Sir,**  resumed  Mr.  Weller,  "  as  'ud  penetrate  your  benevo- 
lent heart,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side.  You  don't  see  the  reg'lar 
wagnmta  there ;  trust  'em,  they  knows  better  than  that  Young  beg- 
gars, malei  and  female,  as  hasn't  made  a  rise  in  their  profession,  takes 
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up  tlieir  quarters  there  sometimes;  but  it's  generally  the  worn-out, 
starving,  houseless  creeturs  as  rolls  themselves  up  in  the  dark  comers 
o"*  them  lonesome  places — poor  creeturs  as  an't  up  to  the  twopenny 
rope.*' 

* '*  And  pray»  Sam,  what  is  the  twopenny  rope?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

*  "  The  twopenny  rope,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  is  just  a  cheap 
lodgin 'house,  vere  the  beds  is  twopence  a  night." 

*  "  What  do  they  call  a  bed  a  rope  for?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  "  Bless  your  innocence,  Sir,  that  an't  it,"  replied  Sam.  "  Yen  the 
lady  and  gen'lm'n  as  keeps  the  Hot-el,  first  begun  business,  they  used 
to  make  the  beds  on  the  floor ;  but  this  would'nt  do  at  no  price,  'cos 
instead  o'  taking  a  moderate  twopenn'orth  o'  sleep,  the  lodgers  used  to 
lie  there  half  the  day.  So  now  they  has  two  ropes,  *bout  six  foot  apart, 
and  three  from  the  floor,  which  goes  right  down  the  room;  and  the  beds 
are  made  of  slips  of  coarse  sacking,  stretched  across  'em." 

*  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  *'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  the  adwantage  o'  the  plan's  hobvious. 
At  six  o'clock  every  momin',  they  lets  go  the  ropes  at  one  end,  and 
down  falls  all  the  lodgers.  'Consequence  is,  that  being  thoroughly 
waked,  they  gets  up  wery  quietly,  and  walks  away  !"  * 

As  we  have  taken  objection  to  sundry  erudite  terms  and  allu- 
sions which  occur  occasionally  in  other  dialogues  of  the  kind^  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that  we  make  an  exception  for  'philosophy' 
— a  term  constantly  employed  by  the  lower  orders  to  express 
what  exceeds  their  comprehension.  When  Captain  Parry's  men 
were  vying  with  each  other  in  admiration  of  the  play  got  up  and 
acted  by  the  officers,  an  old  boatswain's  mate  exclaimed, '  Clever ! 
I  call  it  philosophy,  by  George !' 

A  Cockney  critic  says  pathetically  of  Ben  Jonson,  that  we  ge- 
nerally find  ourselves  in  low  company,  and  see  no  hope  of  getting 
out  of  it.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  with 
the  addition  that  we  have  generally  no  wish  to  get  out  of  it,  for 
there  is  nothing  offensive  to  the  severest  delicacy  in  Mr.  Dickens  s 
delineations,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  his  writings  are  most 
popular  amongst  the  women  of  the  higher  circles.  We  once  heard 
a  celebrated  beauty  jocularly  propose  a  party,  to  which  none  were 
to  be  admissible  who  did  not  consider  Sam  Weller  essentially  a 
gentleman.  With  such  testimony  in  his  favour,  Mr.  Dickens  may 
well  afford  to  disregard  the  imputation  of  vulgarity,  invariably  and 
indiscriminately  levelled  by  the  tawdry  affecters  of  gentility  against 
every  man  of  genius  who  ventures  to  take  human  life,  in  all  its 
gradations,  for  his  subject-matter.  Fielding  has  a  chapter  headed : 
*  Of  many  things  natural,  but  low,*  and  his  novels  teem  with 
allusions  to  this  class  of  objectors,  well  personified  in  his  Slipslops 
and  Graveairs,  who  shrink  instinctively  from  contact  wiUi  stage- 
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coach  passengers^  and  have  '  low,'  and  '  low  creatures/  eternally 
in  their  mouths.  Fielding,  however,  evidently  writhed  under  the 
reproach ;  and  few  modem  writers  have  attempted  the  class  of 
subjects  which  exposed  him  to  it,  without  ever  and  anon  giving 
the  reader  to  understand  that  in  so  doing  they  are  descending 
from  their  sphere,  or  described  scenes  of  what  they  call  fashion, 
without  insinuating  that  they  are  there  thoroughly  at  home — 
whence,  probably,  it  happens  that  the  most  essentially  vulgar 
productions  of  the  day  are  those  which  treat  of  marquesses  and 
dukes.  There  is  none  of  this  weakness  or  want  of  self-respect 
in  Mr.  Dickens;  he  moves  as  naturally  and  easily  amongst  his 
favourite  characters,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  conven- 
tional proprieties  to  offend  against,  and  no  more  dreams  of  being 
accused  of  coarseness  for  the  appropriate  and  idiomatic  language 
he  places  in  their  mouths,  than  a  Wilson  or  a  Gainsborough 
would  dream  of  incurring  such  a  penalty  for  placing  a  pigstye  in 
a  landscape.  This  perfect  good  faith  and  straightforwardness  on 
his  part  greatly  enhance  the  verisimilitude  and  consequent  effect 
of  his  delineations,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  healthy,  manly,  inde- 
pendent spirit  diffused  over  them,  which  (as  a  northern  critic 
would  say)  is  positively  '  refreshing,'  after  the  sickly  affectation  and 
superciliousness  of  the  silver-fork  and  fine-genUeman  school  of 
writers,  when  they  condescend  to  describe  the  manners  and  modes 
of  thought  of  persons  living  beyond  the  pale  of  what  is  termed, 
par  eminence,  society. 

The  primary  cause,  then,  of  this  author's  success,  we  take  to 
be  his  felicity  in  working  up  the  genuine  mother-wit  and  unadul- 
terated vernacular  idioms  of  the  lower  classes  of  London — for  he 
grows  comparatively  common-place  and  tame  the  moment  his 
foot  is  off  the  stones,  and  betrays  infallible  symptoms  of  Cockney- 
ism  in  all  his  aspirations  at  rurality.  As  for  game  and  game- 
keepers, he  appears  to  possess  about  the  same  amount  of  general 
knowledge  concerning  them,  that  Winkle  and  Tupman  display 
during  the  shooting  excursion ;  and  Wardle's  Manor  House,  with 
its  merry  doings  at  Christmas-time,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Bracebridge  Hall  at  second-hand.  Indeed,  one  throughout  dis- 
tinguishes at  a  glance  the  scenes  drawn  from  actual  observation 
from  those  copied,  imitated,  or  imagined.  Thus,  we  much  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Dickens  was  ever  present  at  one  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's 
dejeuners ;  but  we  feel  quite  sure  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  supper  party 
given  by  that  young  gentleman  to  his  associates.  The  following 
colloquy  must  clearly  have  taken  place : — 

*  '*  I  should  be  very  sorry,  Sawyer,"  said  Mr.  Noddy,  **  to  create  any 
unpleasantness  at  any  friend's  table,  and  much  less  at  your's.  Sawyer, — 
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f  very ;  but  I  mViji,  take  t^is  Opportunity  of  informing  Mr.  Gunter  that 

he  is  no  gentletiiftn.'*      ^r:  , 

h\       .  * "  And  /<4iould  be  very*.Borry,  S^hvyer,  to  create  any^jstiirbaiice  in 

the  street  Ijj  ivKiclv  you  rcaide,'\4^id,  Mr.  Gunter,  "but  ISm  afraid  I 

shall  be  U4i()qra]iti  neces^lLy  of  a]iaa|ing  the  neighbours  by^throwiiig  the 

person  wli^  hii!§  iujt  spokt^n,  out  o'^indow.'* 

*  '*  WliJit  sit)  tm.niesm  by  that,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Noddy* 

*  <*  Wlicil  1  t?fiy7SYr,^'  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

*  »•  I  8}n>ald  like  toiBce-  yau  do  it,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Noddy. 

* "  You  fthall  fcei  me  do  it  in  half  a  minute.  Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Guntei*.  ^  '         ^  ■ 

'  ''^I  request  that  yotfll  favour  me  with  your  card,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Noddy. 

* "  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter, 
"  Why  not,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Noddy. 
^^ .  ^  '  **  Because  you'll  stick  it  up  over  your  chimney-piece,  and  delude 

''^  '  •  yo^  visitors  into  the  false  belief  that  a  gentleman  has  been  to  see  you, 

*     *  '  -  Sir,i*  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

.  *  **  Sir,  a  friend  of  mine  shall  wait  on  you  in  the  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Noddy. 

*  "  Sir,  I'm  vety  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  caution,  and  I'll  leave 

K articular  directions  with  the  servant  to  lock  up  the  spoons,"  replied 
Ir.  Gutter.' 
Equally 'good  is  the  sketch  of  the  same  gentleman's  domestic 
arrangements,  after  he  has  passed  his  examination  as  surgeon  and 
apothecai^,  and  set  up  for  himself : — 

*  But  h^ad  no  opportunity  of  pondering  over  his  love  just  then,  for 
Bob  SiAvrJWg  return  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  arrival  of  a 
meat  pie  tffm  the  baker's,  of  which  that  gentleman  insisted  on  his 
staying  to  partake.  The  cloth  was  laid  by  an  occasional  ch&n»-omau, 
who  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer*s  housekeeper ;  and  a 
third,  knife  and  fork  having  been  liorrowed  from  the  mother  of  the  boy 
iiU  ,^he  grey  livery  (for  Mr.  Sawyer's  domestic  arrangements  were  as  yet 
f  ooducted  on  a  limited  scale),  they  sat  down  to  dinner ;  the  beer  being 
served  up,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  remarked^  "  in  itsi  native  pewter." 

*  After  dinner,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  nnleretl  in  the  largest  mortar  in  lh* 
shop,  and  proceeded  to  brew  a  rcekinir  jomm  of  nim-puiich  therein, 
stirring  up  and  amalgamating  the  mat t-ri  tils  ivith  a  pestle  in  a  vesy  crt- 
ditable  and  apothecary-like  manner.  Mr.  Sawyer  being  a  Iwichclor,  hitfl 
only  one  tumbler  in  the  house,  wiiich  was  apsiipied  to  Mr.  Winkle  as  a 
compliment  to  the  visitor,  Mr.  Br  it  Allen  being  ftccommodnml  wiUi  m 
funnel  with  a  cork  in  the  narrow  cikIj  aud  Bob  Sawyer  contenting  bint- 
self  with  one  of  those  wide-lipped  crystal  vtK&cls  inscribed  witli  a  varir^j 
of  cabalistic  characters,  in  which  cKemi&tiii  are  want  to  measure  o4Et  tbcir 
liquid  drugs  in  compounding  prescription b,  The^c  preliminaries  id* 
justed,  the  punch  was  tasted,  and  pronouncecl  e^tt^dlent;  and  it  hiring 
been  arranged  that  Bob  Sawyer  ami  Ben  Allen  should  be  coasidcrrti  at 
liberty  to  fill  twice  to  Mr.  Winkle's  once,  ihcy  started  feir,  with  ip^cat 
satiswction  and  good-fellowship.' — pp.  408,  9. 
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He  {«  by  no  means  equally  happy  in  delineating  the  rival  pro- 
fession of  the  law  and  its  dependents.  litnle  Perker,  the  bustling, 
dapper  n^an  of  business,  is  well  enough,  but  his  clerk  Lowtei^ 
at  his  orgies^  was  evidently  suggested  by  Paulus  Pleydell's  af  ^ 
High  Jinks>  and  Mr.  Pickwfck's  preliminary  interview  with 
Serjeant  Stubbins  is  improbable,  as  well  as  duH — at  least,  the 
only  proba|)le  thing  in  it  is  the  Serjeant's  eagerness  to  get  rid 
of  a  client  who  seemed  to  have  no  definite  object  ift  coming  to 
him,  beycmd  that  of  delivering  a  round-about  and  iMMiecessary 
address.  It  is  generally  beUeved  that  the  counsel  "^  Jhlrde/Z 
versus  Pickwick  are  portraits,  but  we  have  tried  in  vain  to^Btever 
more  than  a  very  faint  resemblance  in  either  of  them,  and  Serjeant 
Bu2fuz's  speech  is  certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  the  gentleman 
supposed  to  be  intended  under  the  name.  It  is  simply  a  clever 
quiz  on  a  style  of  oratory  which  was  finally  quizzed  out  of  fashion 
by  Lord  Brougham  many  years  ago>  on  an  occasion  which  our 
professional  raiders  will  readily  recall.  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh, 
however^  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  an  ex-judge,  who,  with  many 
valuable  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  had  made  himself  a  legi- 
timate object  of  ridicule  by  his  ludicrous  explosions  of  irritability 
on  the  bench.  *  The  rebuke  which  Sam  Weller  receives  for  the 
incautious  employment  of  an  illustration,  is  a  perfect  piece  of 
imitation  in  its  way : — 

•  "  Now,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

•  "  Now,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 

•  "  I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  defendant  in 
this  case.    Speak  up,  if  yon  please,  Mr.  Weller."  ^^ 

•  *•  I  mean  to  speak  up,  Sir,"  replied  Sam ;  "  I  am  in  the  diScvice  o* 
that  *ere  gen*l'man,  and  a  wery  good  service  it  is."    ^  \ 

•  "  LitUe  to  do,  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose?"  saia  Seijeant  Buz: 
with  jocularity. 

•  •'  Oh,  qmte  enough  to  get,  Sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven  they  ordered 
him  three  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,"  replied  Sam. 

•  •*  You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier,  or  any  other  man,  said, 
8ir,"  interposed  the  Judge,  **  it's  not  evidence." 

•  "  Wery  good,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sam.' 

In  justice  to  the  little  judge,  it  should  be  added  that  such  an 
interruption  was  full  as  likely  to  proceed  from  the  late  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  who  had  contracted  so  strict  and  inveterate  a  habit  of 
keeping  himself  and  everybody  else  to  the  precise  matter  in  hand, 
that  once,  during  a  circuit  dinner,  having  asked  a  county  magis- 
trate if  he  would  take  venison,  and  receiving  what  he  deemed 
an  evasive  reply  somewhat  to  the  following  effect,  '  Thank  you, 
my  Lord,  Fm  goi^to  take  some  boiled  chicken;*  his  Lordship 
sharply  retorted, '  That,  Sir,  is  no  answer  to  my  question :  I  ask 
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you  again  if  you  will  tajce  venison^  and  I  will  trouble  you  to  say 
yes  or  no,  without  further  prevarication.' 

Amongst  the  numerous  secondary  causes  of  the  success  of  these 
papers,  we  have  only  space  remaining  to  particularize  two— the 
glancing  vein  of  good-humoured  satire  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  them,  like  the  ground  colour  in  shot  silks,  and  the  stories,  a  k 
Longbow,  with  which  they  are  so  plentifully  interspersed.  It  is 
a  remark  equally  applicable  to  the  satirical  allusions  and  the 
stories,  that  the  shortest,  sharpest,  most  glancing,  and  least  ela- 
borated, are  the  best.  Thus,  Stiggins,  the  Marquis  of  Granbj 
Tartuffe,  becomes  a  dead  bore  from  the  pertinacity  with  whidi 
his  hypocrisy  is  forced  upon  us,  though  we  trust  the  advocates  of 
the  voluntary  system  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  so  striking  a  per- 
sonification of  their  principle ;  whilst  Potts,  the  editor  of  the 
'  Eatanswill  Gazette,'  presents  in  the  course  of  a  scene  or  two  a 
complete  exposure  of  a  class  of  pretenders  who  are  doing  the 
best  that  in  them  li^s  to  neutralize  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
newspaper  press.  The  borough  justice,  again,  and  his  poue 
comitatus,  are  rendered  comparatively  ineffective  by  being  over^ 
done;  whilst  the  bullying,  blustering,  brow-beating  system  of 
cross-examination  pursued  in  the  higher  courts  is  satisfactorily 
shown  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences.  A  fair  specimen  d 
Mr.  Dickens's  tact  in  stimulating  the  reader  s  attention  by  little 
sly  allusions  to  contemporary  events,  is  afforded  by  a  paragraphed 
Serjeant  Buzfuz's  speech : 

'  "  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters  have 
passed  between  these  parties,  letters  which  are  admitted  to  be  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  defendant,  and  which  speak  volumes  indeed. 
These  letters,  too,  bespeak  the  character  of  the  man.  They  are  not 
open,  fervent,  eloquent  epistles,  breathing  nothing  but  the  language  of 
affectionate  attachment  They  are  covert,  sly,  underhand  communica- 
tions, but,  fortunately,  far  more  conclusive  than  if  couched  in  the  most 
glowing  language  and  the  most  poetic  imagery — letters  that  must  he 
viewed  with  a  cautious  and  suspicious  eye — letters  that  were  evidently 
intended,  at  the  time,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third 
parties  into  whose  hands  they  might  fall.  I^et  me  read  the  first: — 
*  Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock. — Dear  Mrs.  B. — Chops  and  Tomata  sauce. 
Yours,  Pickwick.'  Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Chops  and 
Tomata  sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick!  Chops!  Gracious  heavens!  and 
Tomata  sauce!  Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  con- 
fiding female  to  be  trifled  away  by  such  shallow  artifices  as  these  ?  The 
next  has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious. — '  Dear  Mrs. 
B.,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till  to-morrow.  Slow  coach.'  And  then 
follows  this  very  remarkable  expression — *  Don't  trouble  yourself  ahout 
the  warming-pan.'  The  warming-pan !  Why,  gentlemen,  who  does 
trouble  himself  about  a  warming-pan  ?  When  was  the  peace  of  mind 
of  man  or  woman  broken  or  disturbed  by  a  warming-pan,  which  is  in 
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itself  a  harmle^i-a  ^Beful,  and  I  will  add,  gentlemen,  a  comforting 
article  of  domeAA furniture?  Why  is  Mrs.  Bardell  so  earnestly  en- 
treated not  to  ague  herself  ahout  this  warming-pan,  unless  (as  is  no 
doubt  the  case)  ifis  a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire — a  mere  substitute 
for  some  endearing  word  or  promise,  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  system 
of  correspondence,  artfully  contrived  by  Pickwick  with  a  view  to  his 
contemplated  desertion,  and  which  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  explain  ?*'  ' 
The  following  extract,  containing  a  palpable  hit  of  much  more 
general  application,  is  given,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
without  its  efTcct  on  a  certain  assembly  just  about  to  assemble ; 
which,  improved  as  it  recently  has  been  by  the  exclusion  of  many 
of  the  most  disorderly  and  disreputable  of  its  members,  still  re- 
tains enough  of  the  new  leaven  to  make  it  not  improbable  that 
altercation  and  recrimination,  instead  of  legislation,  will  be  still 
the  order  of  the  day.     Mr.  Pickwick  is  on  his  legs : 

*  "  He  was  a  humble  individual.  (No,  no.)  Still  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  they  had  selected  him  for  a  service  of  great  honour,  and  of 
some  danger.  Travelling  was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the  minds  of 
coachmen  were  unsettled.  Let  them  look  abroad,  and  contemplate  the 
scenes  which  were  enacting  around  them.  Stage  coaches  were  upsetting 
in  all  directions,  horses  were  bolting,  boats  were  overturning,  and 
boilers  were  bursting.  (Cheers — a  voice  '  No.*)  No !  (Cheers.)  Let 
that  honourable  Pickwickian  who  cried  *  No'  so  loudly  come  forward 
and  deny  it,  if  he  could.  (Cheers  )  Who  was  it  that  cried  '  No  ?' 
(Enthusiastic  cheering.)  Was  it  some  vain  and  disappointed  man — 
he  would  not  say  haberdasher — (loud  cheers) — who,  jealous  of  the 
praise  which  had  been — perhaps  undeservedly — ^bestowed  on  his  (Mr. 
Pickwick's)  researches,  and  smarting  under  the  censure  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  his  own  feeble  attempts  at  rivalry,  now  took  this  vile  and 
calumnious  mode  of 

*  "  Mr.  Blotton,  (of  Aldgate,)  rose  to  order.  Did  the  honourable 
Pickwickian  allude  to  him  ?  (Cries  of  •  Order,'  *  Chair,'  *  Yes,'  « No,' 
'  Go  on,* '  Leave  off,'  &c.) 

*  **  Mr.  Pickwick  would  not  put  up  to  be  put  down  by  clamour.  He 
had  alluded  to  the  honourable  gentleman.     (Great  excitement.) 

*  "  Mr.  Blotton  would  only  say  then,  that  he  repelled  the  hon.  gent.'s 
false  and  scurrilous  accusation  with  profound  contempt.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) The  hon.  gent,  was  a  humbug.  (Immense  confusion,  and  loud 
cries  of '  Chair'  and  *  Order.') 

*  "  Mr.  A.  Snodgrass*  rose  to  order.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
chair.  (Hear.)  He  wished  to  know  whether  this  disgraceful  contest 
between  two  members  of  that  club  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  (Hear, 
bear.) 

*  "  The  Chairman  was  quite  sure  the  hon.  Pickwickian  would  with- 
draw the  expression  he  had  just  made  use  of. 

*  **  Mr.  Blotton,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  chair,  was  quite  sure 
he  would  not. 

*  "  The  Chairman  felt  it  his  imperative  duty  to  demand  of  the  ho- 
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nourable  gentleman,  i^hether  he  had  used  the  expression  whidi  had 
just  escaped  him  in  a  common  sense. 

* ''  Mr.  BlottoQ  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had  not-^he  had 
used  the  word  in  its  Pickwickian  sense.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  bound 
to  acknowledge  that,  personally,  he  entertained  the  highest  regard  and 
esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman ;  he  had  merely  considered  him  a 
humbug  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view.    (Hear,  hear.) 

*  "  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  much  gratified  by  the  fair,  candid,  and  full  ex- 
planation of  his  honourable  friend.  He  begged  it  to  be  at  once  under- 
stood, that  his  own  observations  had  been  merely  intended  to  bear  a 
Pickwickian  construction.     (Cheers.)'*  * 

We  have  said  that  the  stories,  equally  with  the  satire^  are  occa- 
sionally weakened  by  amplification :  for  example,  the  story  of  the 
man  who  killed  himself  with  crumpets  (occupying  a  page  and  a 
half  in  No.  1 6)  is  a  prosy  version  of  a  story,  told  in  four  lines  in 
Mr.  Croker's  'Boswell/  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  D ,  who,  being  as- 
sured bv  his  physician  that  if  he  went  on  eating  muffins  he  would 
die  of  them,  ordered  half-a-dozen^  ate  them,  and  then  shot  him- 
self through  the  head.  To  give  another  instance — the  storj  of 
the  little  man  who  never  ventured  outside  the  prison  walls  on 
leave,  after  the  turnkey  had  threatened  to  shut  him  out  altogether, 
is  well  told ;  but  we  get  the  whole  point  in  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  the  man  who,  having  obtained  a  day  rule  in  the  Fleet,  and 
not  knowing  what  other  use  to  make  of  his  holiday,  spent  it  in 
the  King*s  Bench  Prison.  Still,  Number  Twenty  is  the  best  bit  in 
the  prison  scenes,  if  we  except  the  fellow  who  sleeps  under  a 
table  because  he  has  been  used  to  a  four-posted  bed ;  and  we 
believe  Sam  Weller  himself  was  not  more  rejoiced  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  master*s  imprisonment  than  ourselves.  In  fact,  the 
wretchedness  of  prisons  and  madhouses  is  too  real,  physical, 
matter-of-fact  and  material  for  books  of  this  sort,  and  we  turn 
away  repelled  and  sickening  from  such  sights,  instead  of  pausing 
to  sympathise  with  the  sufferers.  We  suspect  that  Fielding  has 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  Mr.  Dickens's  error  of  judgment  in  this 
particular,  for  Fielding  gives  an  extremely  disagreeable  account 
of  the  prisons  and  lock-up  houses  of  his  time ;  but  he  presents  no 
pictures  of  absolute  starvation,  and  he  had  at  least  the  atrocious 
nature  of  the  existing  abuse,  and  the  advantages  of  exposing  it,  to 
justify  him ;  whilst  Mr.  Dickens  invents  and  heightens  with  an 
exclusive  view  to  effect^  for  most  assuredly  the  state  of  things  de- 
scribed by  him  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  state  of 
things  described  in  ^  Amelia,'  than  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Fleet ;  and  he  cannot  require  to  be  told  that  exaggeration  tends 
rather  to  the  confirmation  of  an  evil  than  to  the  correction  of  it. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  impugning  his  accuracy,  since  our  ob- 
jection rests  on  the  plain  principle  of  criticism, — that  the  detailed 
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description  of  bodily  pain  and  deprivation  is  not  a  legitimate 
mode  of  exciting  terror  or  pity,  or  the  diary  of  an  hospital  nurse 
would  be  the  finest  and  truest  of  tragedies — a  mistake  into  which 
the  author  of  the  '  Diary  of  a  Physician'  actually  fell^  when  he 
made  the  interest  of  his  narrative  turn  on  the  symptoms  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  prolonged  in  agony  and  terminating  in  death ; — 
nay,  a  comparatively  delicate  introduction  of  which  sort  of  thing 
was  sufficient  to  poison  half  the  padios  of  Miss  Edgeworth*s  first 
novel—*  Belinda.*  When  the  object  is  merely  to  soften  or  agi* 
tate,  the  ideal  should  greatly  preponderate  over  the  actual ;  there 
should  be  just  facts  enough  for  the  imagination  to  build  upon, 
and  the  last  extremity  should  be  rather  suggested  than  expressed — » 
as  in  the  following  reflections  on  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  shows 
that  Mr.  Dickens  can  exercise  a  complete  mastery  over  the  ele- 
ments of  genuine  pathos  when  it  pleases  him : 

*  "Aha!"  said  the  old  man,  *' who  was  talking  about  the  Inns?'* 

*  "  I  was,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick — "  I  was  observing  what  sin- 
gular old  places  they  are." 

*  "  You .'"  said  the  old  man,  contemptuously — "  What  do  you  know 
of  the  time  when  young  men  shut  themselves  up  in  those  lonely  rooms^ 
and  read  and  read,  hour  after  hour,  and  night  after  night,  till  their 
reason  wandered  beneath  their  midnight  studies ;  till  their  mental 
powers  were  exhausted ;  till  morning's  light  brought  no  freshness  or 
health  to  them ;  and  they  sank  beneath  the  unnatural  devotion  of  their 
youthful  energies  to  their  dry  old  books?  Coming  down  to  a  later 
time,  and  a  very  different  day,  what  do  you  know  of  the  gradual  sinking 
beneath  consumption,  or  the  quick  wasting  of  fever — the  grand  results 
of  "  life"  and  dissipation — which  men  have  undergone  in  those  same 
rooms  ?  How  many  vain  pleaders  for  mercy  do  you  think  have  turned 
away  heart-sick  from  the  lawyer's  office,  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
Thames,  or  a  refuge  in  the  gaol?  They  are  no  ordinary  nouses,  those. 
There  is  not  a  pannel  in -the  old  wainscotting  but  what,  if  it  were 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  speech  and  memory,  could  start  from  the 
wall,  and  tell  its  tale  of  horror — the  romance  of  hfe.  Sir,  the  romance  of 
life.  Common -place  as  they  may  seem  now,  I  tell  you  they  are  strange 
old  places,  and  I  would  rather  hear  many  a  legend  with  a  terrific- 
sounding  name,  than  the  true  history  of  one  old  set  of  chambers." 

*  There  was  something  so  odd  in  the  old  man's  sudden  energy,  and 
the  subject  which  had  called  it  forth,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  prepared 
with  no  observation  in  reply ;  and  the  old  man  checking  his  impetuosity, 
and  resuming  the  leer,  which  had  disappeared  during  his  previous  ex- 
citement, said — 

*  **  Iiook  at  them  in  another  light — their  most  common-place  and  least 
romantic;  what  fine  places  of  slow  torture  they  are.  Think  of  the 
needy  man  who  has  spent  his  all,  beggared  himself,  and  pinched  his 
friends,  to  enter  the  profession,  which  is  destined  never  to  yield  a  morsel 
of  bread  to  him.  The  waiting — the  hope — the  disappointment — the 
fear — the  misery — the  poverty — ^the  blight  on  his  hopes,  and  end  to  his 
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career — ^the  suicide  perhaps,  or,  better  still,  the  shabby,  slip-shod 
drunkard.  Am  I  not  right  about  them,  eh  ?"  And  the  old  man  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  leered  as  if  in  delight  at  having  found  another  point  of 
view  in  which  to  place  his  favourite  subject. 

*  Mr.  Pickwick  eyed  the  old  man  with  great  curiosity,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  company  smiled,  and  looked  on  in  silence.' 

The  anecdote  with  which  the  old  gentleman  follows  up  the  im- 
pression is  in  Mr.  Dickens's  best  manner^  and  may  serve  to 
show  how  much  his  anecdotes  gain  in  point  by  condensation : 

*  "  Talk  of  your  German  universities ! "  said  the  little  old  man. 
"  Pooh,  pooh !  there's  romance  enough  at  home,  without  going  half  a 
mile  for  it,  only  people  never  think  of  it." 

*  "  I  never  thought  of  the  romance  of  this  particular  subject  before, 
certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing. 

*  "  To  be  sure  you  didn't,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "  of  course  not 
As  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  to  me,  *  What  is  there  in  chambers,  in 
particular  ?'  *  Queer  old  places.'  said  I.  *  Not  at  all,'  said  he.  •  Lonely,' 
said  I.  *  Not  a  bit  of  it,*  said  he.  He  died  one  morning  of  apoplexy, 
as  he  was  going  to  open  his  outer  door ;  fell  with  his  head  in  his  own 
letter-box,  and  there  he  lay  for  eighteen  months.  Everybody  thought 
he'd  gone  out  of  town." 

*  ••  And  how  was  he  found  at  last?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  *•  The  benchers  determined  to  break  his  door  open,  as  he  hadn't  paid 
any  rent  for  two  years.  So  they  did.  Forced  the  lock ;  and  a  very 
dusty  skeleton  in  a  blue  coat,  black  knee-shorts,  and  silks,  fell  forward 
in  the  arms  of  the  porter  who  opened  the  door.  Queer,  that.  Rather, 
perhaps ;  rather,  eh  ?"  And  the  little  old  man  put  his  head  more  on 
one  side,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  unspeakable  glee.' 

Having  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  origin  of  Mr.  Dickens  s 
popularity^  it  remains  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  durability, 
of  which  many  warm  admirers  are  already  begiiming  to  doubt — 
not,  it  must  be  owned,  without  reason ;  for  the  last  three  or  four 
numbers  are  certainly  much  inferior  to  the  former  ones,  and  indi- 
cations are  not  wanting  that  the  particular  vein  of  humour  whidi 
has  hitherto  yielded  so  much  attractive  metal,  is  worked  out. 
This,  indeed,  from  its  very  nature,  must  have  been  anticipated  by 
any  dear-sighted  and  calculating  observer  from  the  first,  and 
we  fear  that  the  quantity  of  alloy  mixed  up  with  the  genuine  ore 
to  fit  it  for  immediate  use,  will  materially  impair  its  lustre  when 
the  polish  of  novelty  has  worn  off".  The  essential  question,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be,  whether  Mr.  Dickens  is  endowed  with  the 
quality  for  which  Lord  Byron  gave  Sir  Walter  Scott  credit,  when 
he  said,  that  the  moment  the  public  interest  in  Sir  Walter's  poetry 
began  to  flag,  he  turned  about  and  flashed  forth  as  a  novelist,  and 
were  it  possible  for  the  public  to  become  satiated  with  his  novels, 
he  would  find  or  make  for  himself  a  third  road  to  popularity — in 
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other  words^  whether  Mr.  Did^ens  be  a  true  man  of  gemi»»  as- 
suming genius  (according  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  definition)  to  consist  of 
large  general  powers  capable  of  being  directed  to  any  given  end 
or  object.  Before  answering  this  question^  we  turn  to  the  three 
volumes  entitled  Sketches  by  Boz^  and  in  them  we  find  much 
of  the  same  nicety  of  observation  and  quaint  perception  of  the 
ludicrous  as  in  the  Pickwick  Papers;  but  tiie  essays  distin- 
guished by  these  qualities  bear  a  small  proportion  to  those  in 
which  the  laboured^  the  ammion-place,  or  the  imitative  style 
predominates.  The  longest, '  The  Boarding  House/  and  ^  Pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  Mr.  Willdns  Tottle/  have  certainly  no  merit 
to  compensate  for  their  tediousness :  '  The  Parish  *  lies  too  near 
Miss  Mitford*s  Village :  '  Horatb  Spsurkins  *  is  a  prose  and  very 
prosy  version  of  an  inddent  in  the  life  of  Miss  Biddy  Fudge ; 
and  the  story  of  the  broker's  man  waiting  at  table  at  the  execu- 
tion-creditor's request,  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  we  remember  to 
have  heard.  But '  The  Curate '  is  a  clever  sketch ;  '  Public 
Dinners '  are  most  graphically  hit  oflF;  *  Hackney  Coach  Stands  * 
and  '  Gin  Shops'  are  good;  'The  Last  Cab- Driver,'  capital; 
and  we  willingly  make  allowance  for  the  occasional  dulness  of 
'  The  Great  Winglebury  Duel,'  (since  dramatised  by  the  author 
for  Mr.  Braham  s  theatre)  for  the  sake  of  the  '  BooU,'  who, 
however,  to  judge  from  the  likeness,  must  certainly  belong  to 
the  Weller  family : — 

*  "  You  are  the  upper  boote,  I  think?  "  inquired  Mr.  Trott. 

*  '*  Yes,  I  am  the  upper  boots,"  replied  a  voice  from  inside  a  velveteen 
case  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons — ^**  that  is,  I'm  the  boots  as  b'longs 
to  the  house ;  the  other  man's  my  man,  as  goes  errands  and  does  odd 
jobs — ^top-boots,  and  half-boots  I  cfdls  us." 

'  "  You're  from  London?  "  inquired  Mr.  Trott. 

*  **  Driv  a  cab  once,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

*  "  Why  don't  you  drive  it  now  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Trott 

*  **  Cos  I  over-driv  the  cab,  and  driv  over  a  *ooman,"  replied  the 
top  boots,  with  brevity.' — Sketches^  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

The  likeness  is  still  more  palpable  in  the  following  colloquy: 

*  **  Spare  my  life ! "  exclaimwl  Trott,  raising  his  hands  imploringly. 

*  "  I  don't  want  your  life,"  repUed  the  boots,  disdainfully,  "  though 
I  think  it  'ud  be  a  charity  if  somebody  took  it  I " 

*  "  No,  no,  it  wouldn't,"  interrupted  poor  Mr.  Trott  hurriedly ;  "  no, 
no,  it  wouldn't!  I — I — 'd  rather  keep  it." 

*  **  O  werry  well,"  said  the  boots;  "that's  a  mere  matter  of  taste — 
every  one  to  his  liking,  as  the  man  said  when  he  pisoned  his-self. 
Hows'ever,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  this  here:  You  sit  quietly  down  in 
that  chair,  and  III  sit  hoppersite  you  here ;  and  if  you  keep  quiet,  and 
don't  stir,  I  won't  damage  you ;  but  if  you  move  hand  or  foot  'till  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  I  shall  alter  the  expression  of  your  countenance  so 
completely,  that  the  next  time  you  look  in  the  glass,  you'll  ask  vether 
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you're  gene  out  <^  towi^  and  von  ^*re  Hke^  to  eome  back  again. 
So  sit  down."  '-Sketchei,  yoL.  iL  pp.  201,  8. 

'  The  lASt  Cab-driver^'  Jbowever>  ia,  in  our  opinion^  the  cA^- 
dceviore  of  these  volumes^  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  a  short 
biographical  notice  of  the  eccentric  individual  on  whom  this  title 
has  been  bestowed : 
.    *  Mr.  William  Barker,  then,  for  that  was  the  gentleman's  name — Mr. 

William  Barker  was  bom  but  why  need  we  relate  where  Mr. 

William  Barker  was  bom,  or  when  ?  Why  scrutinize  the  entries  in 
parochial  ledgers,  or  seek  to  penetrate  the  Lucinian  mysteries  of  Lying- 
in-hospitals  ?  Mr.  William  Barker  was  bom,  or  he  had  never  been. 
There  is  a  son — there  was  a  father.  There  is  an  effect — ^tiiere  -was  a 
cause.  Surely  this  is  sufficient  information  for  the  most  Fatima-iike 
curiosity ;  and,  if  it  be  not,  we  regret  our  inability  to  supply  any  fnrther 
evidence  on  the  point.  Can  there  be  a  more  satis&ctoiy,  or  more 
fitricdy  parliamentary  course?    Impossible. 

*  We  at  once  avow  a  similar  inabUity  to  record  at  what  predse  period, 
or  by  what  particular  process,  this  gentleman^  patronymic,  of  William 
Barker,  became  cormpted  into  "  BUI  Boorker."  Mr.  Bark^  acquired 
a  high  standing  and  no  inconsiderable  reputation  among  the  members 
of  that  profession  to  which  he  more  peculiarly  devoted  his  energies : 
and  to  them  he  was  generally  known  cither  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  «  Bill  Boorker,**  or  the  flattering  designation  of  "  Aggrawadn  Bill,'* 
the  latter  being  a  playful  and  expressive  sobriquet^  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Barfcer's  great  talent  in  **  aggrawatin  '*  and  rendering  wild  such  ■ubjedB 
of  his  Majesty  as  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place*  through  &e  inalni- 
mentaHty  of  omnibuases.  Of  the  early  life  of  Mr,  Barker  little  k 
known,  and  even  that  little  is  involved  in  considerable  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity. A  want  of  application,  a  restlessness  of  purpose,  a  thirstiog 
after  porter,  a  love  of  all  that  is  roving  and  oadger-^like  in  nature,  shared 
in  common  with  many  other  great  geniuses,  appear  to  have  been  hk 
leading  characteristics.  The  busy  hum  of  a  .pai^Kiiial  free-school,  and 
the  shady  repose  of  a  county  gaol,  were  alike  inefficacious  in  producing 
the  slightest  alteration  in  Mr.  Barker's  di^po8ition~his  feverish  attach- 
ment to  change  and  variety  nothing  could  repress ;  his  native  daring  no 
punishment  could  subdue. 

'  If  Mr.  Barker  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  had  any  weakness  in  his 
earlier  years,  it  was  an  amiable  one — ^love ;  love  in  its  most  compie- 
hensive  form — a  love  of  ladies,  liquids,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  It 
was  no  selfish  feeling ;  it  was  not  confined  to  his  own  possessions,  whidi 
but  too  many  men  regard  with  exclusive  complacency.  No ;  it  was  t 
nobler  love — a  generd  principle.  It  extended  itself  with  equal  force 
to  the  property  of  other  people. 

*  There  is  something  very  affecting  in  this.  It  is  still  more  affecting 
to  know  that  such  philanthropy  is  but  imperfectly  rewarded.  Bow- 
street,  Newgate,  andMillbank,  are  a  poor  retum  lor  general  benevo- 
lence, evincing  itself  in  an  irrepressible  love  of  created  objects.  Mr. 
Barker  felt  it  so— after  a  lengthened  interview  with  the  highest  legal 
authorities,  he  quitted  his  ungrateful  country,  with  the  consent,  and  ai 
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theexpeiiBe»ofiteOoyeminent;  proceeded  to  a  dktaBtBhore,  and  Hieie 
employed  himeelf,  like  another  Cincinnatug,  in  clearing  and  euhivating 
the  soil — a  peaceful  pursuit,  in  which  a  term  of  seven  years  glided 
.almost  imperceptibly  away.' — Sketches^  Seccnd  Series^  p]p.  298^301. 

The  delicate  irony  of  the  two  last  paragraphs  remuads  us  of  thy 
commencement  of  a  prologue  composed  and  spoken  by  Barrington 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  of  Uie  theatie  in  New  Soirth  Wales : — 
*  True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understood, 
We  left  our  country  foar  our  country's  good.^ 
Bnt^  to  be  sure^  what  could  eqnal  the  effect  of  sudi  a  couplet, 
pronounced  on  the  stage  of  Sidney  by  the  prince  of  London  pick- 
pockets transmuted  into  the  High- Sheriff  of  a  penal  colony. 

The  reader  is  probably  anxious  to  know  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Barker's  genius  most  strikingly  developed  itself : — 

'  To  recapitulate  all  the  improvements  introduced  by  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  into  the  omnibus  system — gradually,  indeed,  but  surely — 
would  occupy  a  far  greater  space  than  we  are  enabled  to  devote  to  this 
-imperfect  memoir.  To  him  is  universally  assigned  the  original  sugges- 
tion of  the  practice  which  afterwards  became  so  general— -of  the  driver 
of  a  second  buss  keeping  constantly  behind  the  first  one,  and  driving 
the  pole  of  his  vehicle  either  into  the  door  of  the  other,  every  time  it  was 
opened,  or  through  the  body  of  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  might  make 
an  attempt  to  get  into  it — a  humorous  and  pleasant  invention,  exhi- 
biting all  that  originality  of  idea,  and  fine  bold  flow  of  spirits,  so  con- 
spicuous in  every  action  of  this  great  man. 

•  Mr.  Barker  had  opponents  of  course ;  what  man  in  public  life  has 
not  ?  But  even  his  worst  enemies  cannot  deny  that  he  has  taken  more 
old  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Paddington  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  Bank, 
and  more  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the  Bank  who  wanted  to  go  to 
Paddington,  than  any  six  men  on  the  road ;  and  however  much  male- 
volent spirits  nmy  pretend  to  dcmbt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  they 
well  know  it  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  he  has  forcibly  conveyed  a 
variety  of  ancient  persons  of  either  sex,  to  both  places,  who  had  not  the 
slightest  or  most  distant  intention  of  going  anywhere  at  alL 

•  Mr.  Barker  was  the  identical  cad  who  nobly  distinguished  himself, 
sometime  since,  by  keeping  a  tradesman  on  the  step — the  omnibus 
going  at  fidl  speed  all  the  time — till  he  had  thrashed  lum  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  finally  throwing  him  away  when  he  had  quite  done 
with  him 

•  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  nicer  details  of  his  profession  that  Mr. 
Saorker's  knowledge  <rf  human  nature  was  beautiftdly  displayed.  He 
-coiild  tell  at  a  glance  where  a  passenger  wanted  to  go  to,  and  would 
isbout  the  name  of  the  place  accordingly,  without  the  slightest  veference 
to  the  real  destination  of  the  buss.  He  knew  exactly  the  soit  of  old 
lady  that  would  be  too  much  flurried  by  the  process  of  pushing  in,  and 
pxilling  out  of  the  caravan,  to  discover  where  she  had  been  set  down 
until  too  late ;  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  what  was  passing  in  a 
passenger's  mind  when  he  inwardly  resolved  to  "  pull  that  cad  up 
to-morrow  momin    •'  and  never  failed  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
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female  servants,  whom  he  would  place  next  the  door,  and  talk  to  all 
the  way.'— ttirf .  pp.  304-307. 

There  is  an  anecdote  in  this  essay  which  may  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional illustration  of  what  has  formerly  been  stated  r^^arding 
the  humour  of  the  lower  classes : — 

•  We  have  never  seen  him  since,  but  we  have  strong  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  noble  individual  was  a  distant  relation  of  a  waterman  of  our 
acquaintance,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when  we  were  passing  the  coach- 
stand  over  which  he  presides,  after  standing  very  quietly  to  see  a  tall 
man  struggle  into  a  cab,  ran  up  very  briskly  when  it  was  all  over  (as 
his  brethren  invariably  do),  and  touching  his  hat,  asked,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  "  a  copper  for  the  waterman."  Now  the  fare  was  by  no 
means  a  handsome  man  ;  and  waxing  very  indignant  at  the  demand,  he 
replied — "  Money !  What  for  ?  Coming  up  and  looking  at  me,  I  sup- 
pose."— ^^  Veil,  sir,"  rejoined  the  waterman,  with  a  smile  of  immovable 
complacency,  "  Thai's  worth  twopence,  at  least."  ' — ibid,  pp.  291,  8. 

Notwithstanding  the  merit  of  these  and  some  other  passages, 
we  are  under  the  sorrovrful  necessity  of  admitting  that  these 
Sketches  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  dissipate  the  apprehen- 
sions which  the  decline  visible  in  the  later  numbers  of  the  Pick- 
wick Papers  has  pretty  generally  diffused^  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  memoirs  of '  Oliver  Tvrist/  now  in  a  course  of  publication  in 
a  new  magazine  edited  (as  stated  in  the  advertisements)  by  *  Boe,' 
afford  much  higher  promise  of  that  gentleman's  ability  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  the  position  he  has  won ;  for — (speaking  simply 
of  eflFect,  and  without  reference  to  the  tendency,  which  is  most 
conmionly  to  foster  a  prejudice) — there  is  a  sustained  power,  a 
range  of  observation,  and  a  continuity  of  interest  in  this  series 
which  we  seek  in  vain  in  any  other  of  his  works.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Dickens  writes  too  often  and  too  fast ;  on  the  principle,  we 
presume,  of  making  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines,  he  seems  to  liave 
accepted  at  once  all  engagements  that  were  offered  to  him,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  too  many  instances  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to 

*  forestall  the  blighted  harvest  of  the  brain,' 
and  put  forth,  in  their  crude,  unfinished,  undigested  state,  thoughts, 
feelings,  observations,  and  plans  which  it  required  time  and  study 
to  mature^-or  supply  the  allotted  number  of  pages  virith  original 
matter  of  the  most  common-place  description,  or  hints  caught 
from  others  and  diluted  to  msike  them  pass  for  bis  own.  If  he 
persists  much  longer  in  this  course,  it  requires  no  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  foretell  his  fate — he  has  risen  like  a  rocket,  and  he  will 
come  down  like  the  stick ;  but  let  him  give  his  capacity  fair  play, 
and  it  is  rich,  vigorous,  and  versatile  enough  to  insure  him  a 
high  and  enduring  reputation. 
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Art.  VII. — I.  Corrected  Report  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  John 
RusseU  at  the  Dinner  given  at  hU  Election  for  Stroud,  on 
Friday,  28(A  July,  1837,  and  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings. 
Knight,  London,     pp.  185. 

2.  Domestic  Prospects  of  the  Country  under  a  New  Parliament, 
Ridgwaj.     1837.    pp.  47. 

XT  AD  an  ordinary  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Stroud  been 
•*"*•  contented  with  the  usual  Whig  modesty  of  pronouncing  a 
panegyric  on  himself  and  his  colleagues,  or  with  the  usual  Whig 
candour  of  misrepresenting  the  motives  of  his  political  opponents, 
we  should,  under  such  common  circumstances,  have  considered 
his  election  speech  as  beyond,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  below 
the  sphere  of  our  notice.    But  Lord  John  Russell,  though  reduced 
to  the  painful  necessity  of  descending  from  the  rank  of  a  county 
member,  and  of  sc^citing  a  return  to  parliament,  and — ^to  use  the 
clerical  phrase— a  title  to  office  bom,  the  borough  of  Stroud,  is 
still   the  first  minister  of  the   Crown  in  the  most  prominent 
branch  of  the  legislature*     He  is,  moreover,  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  some  smaa,  though  voluminous^  works  connected  with 
our   political  history,   and  although  these  bulky  opuscula  are 
certamly  trivial,  and  have  not  received  in  the  literary  world  even 
that  degree  of  acceptation  of  which  a '  noble  author  *  is  generally 
secure ;  yet  the  very  fact  of  his  having  employed  his  leisure  in  such 
pursuits  gives,  and  justly,  a  certain  additional  weight  and  respect- 
ability to  the  statements  of  the  minister.     When,  therefore,  we 
find  a  person  of  the  highest  political  station,  and  of  no  inconsider- 
able pretensions  to  literary  authority,  preferrii^,  against  the  various 
adminJBtrations  which  have  ruled  this  empire  for  the  last  fifty 
years^  a  solemn  bUl  of  indictment  for  all  the  high  crimes  and 
Biisdeineanors  of  which  a  government  could  possibly  be  guilty ; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  charges  were  not  the  mere 
transitory  ebullitions  of  election  excitement,  but  had  been,  as  is 
evident,  long  prepared  in  the  author's  mind,  and  they  are  now  so 
satisfacrtory  to  his  deUberate  judgment,  that  he  has  thought  them 
worthy  of  a  more  permanent  form— of  a  critical  revision — and 
above  all,  of  a  general  distribution  to  the  world,  as  the  indelible 
record  of  the  guilt,  the  follies,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Tory 
ministries  of  the  last  half  century ;  when,  we  say,  all  this  is  recol- 
lected, it  will  not,  we  trust>  be  thought  supererogatory,  that  we 
shoiild  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  defence  of  public  men  whom 
we  have,  from  the  very  institution  of  this  journal,  professed  to  ad- 
mire^ and  of  political  principles  which  we  have  always,  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  asserted  smd  maintained.     Nor  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  those  characters^  and  the  maintenaace  of  those  principles, 
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a  mere  barren  duty  of  gratitude — ^it  is  a  vivifyinf  pxindple  of 
ccmduct.  The  policy  which  Lord  John  Rusaell  arraigns,  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been^  under  Providence^  the  maim  cause  of  a  slate 
of  national  prosperity  and  glory  which  never  had  been  equalled, 
and  WB  never  will  allow  it  to  be  misrepresented  and  calumniated 
with  impunity.  If  in  the  exposure  which  we  shall  make  of  Ae 
leading  topics  of  his  speech,  we  should  show  it  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  petty  s^te  and  enormous  ignorance,  of  creeping  malice 
and  audacbus  misrepresentation — if  the  character  of  Lord  John 
Russell  for  talento  or  <»ttdour  should  appear  to  suffer  under  the 
ordeal  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself,  we  beg  it  may  be  recol- 
lected that  the  occasion  is  none  of  owe  seeking — that  his  lordship 
not  only  volunteered  the  original  agression,  but  has  deliberatelj 
repeated  the  insulting  challenge ;  and^— as  there  is  always  a  stroi^ 
spice  of  the  ridiculous  in  his  lonlship's  attempts  at  the  sublime — 
he  has  thought  fit  to  disseminate  Ins  libel  horn  the  press  of  the 
*  Sttciety  for  the  D^^imon  of  Useful  Knowledge  ! ' — an  umnten- 
tional  propriety  on  his  lordship's  part — as  we  have  cmifident 
hopes  that  his  publication  will  eventually  be  found  to  have  contn- 
buted  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge-^ihwxgh  not  exactly  in 
the  way  that  thje  noble  author  intended. 

If,  also,  it  should  happen  that  the  course  of  our  ai^nment 
against  the  Whigs  should  wear  an  aspect  of  recrimination,  and  that 
we  should  be  told  that  recrimination  is  no  substantive  defence-^ 
we  b^  leare  to  say,  that  when  tbe  question  is  as  to  two  different 
lines  of  policy  and  the  merits  of  two  antagonist  claimants  for  public 
approbation,  it  is  a  rational,  logical,  and,  if  true,  an  irresistible 
answer,  to  show  that  the  accusations  raised  by  one  party  against 
its  rivals,  apply  in  a  greater,  or  even  in  an  equal,  degree  against 
the  accuser,  and  that,  giving  all  possible  weight  to  such  objections, 
it  will  turn  out  that  of  the  two  the  accuser  is  the  worse  puUie 
servant,  and  less  entitled  to  public  confidence. 

But  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  higher  view,  and  suppoan^,  as 
we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the  imputed  errors  are  not  errors 
at  all—- that  in  some  instances  they  were  merits--«nd,  in  others, 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  all  representative  government — it  is 
retort,  indeed,  but  not  recrimination,  to  show  thai  those  who  now 
censure  sudb  measures  were  themselves  forward  to  adopt  xad 
zealous  to  pursue  them.  When  Lord  John  Russell  recommends 
the  Whigs  to  the  public  as  more  meriiorums  and  less  ^cpemwe 
public  servants  than  the  Tories,  there  are  no  other  possible 
means  of  contradicting  his  assertion  than  by  showing  that  they 
are  less  meritorious  and  more  expensive,  and  especially  in  ffu  very 
points  they  untruly  object  to  their  rivals. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  details  of  Ac  question,  it  is  r^^  to 
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pgeMMB"  ft  ttmvitopdB  ob  to  the  mamiaof  and  ftv^^nee  siekcled 
by  Lord  Jbly»  Roisell  Ibr  hi» jpkilmpic  Stmwd  is  a  new  bo^ 
wogk,  eretttod  by  Lord  J<rim  ilussell  bimBrif  itt>  th»  Atrd  and 
last  edition  of  bis  Refeim  BOi,  oat  of  ananibev  ot  flHiaU  maBofiBtc^ 
tanng  viUciges  in  Gloneesl^'riiire — Ihe  Iboal  and  slatiftkal  fitness 
of  wbich  to  oonstitate  a  borouO'R  may  be  inferred  fipam  die  fact 
that  this  pretended  bcraugh  extendi  over  a  space  of  oonntry  twelve 
miles  lof^  and  eleven  miles  wide-*contaiBing  fowtem^  parishes 
and  a  peculation  of  41^000  souls — ^but,  with  all  Ae  fostering  care 
of  the  anAor  of  the  Reform  Bill^  eontaming  less  Aan  1000 
persons  inhabiting  houses  of  the  annual  value  oi  ten  pounds.  Now 
we  entreat  our  readers'  attention  to  the  ham'demain  by  wbich 
Lord  John  Russell  has  been  brought  forward  for  this  borough  df 
Us  own  creating.  They  will  reoolleot  that  amidst  the  general  de^ 
struction  of  nammenHaH  boroughs,  Tavistocdc  was  preserved  for  the 
special  uses  of  a  patriotic  family^  which  from  the  earliest  time 
Ittve  been  egregioos  r^brmen  t»  tbek  own  profit  at  other  people's 
expeneew 

*The  great  reforming  conqueror  bade  spaarc 
The  house  of  Russeli^  when  Fowey  and  Catlington 
Went  to  the  ground.* 

We  remember  that  when  some  suspicion  of  this  kind  was  ex- 
m-essed  in  the  discussion  of  the  Reform  Bill;  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock  in£gnantly  repelled  the  insinuation  that  his  family 
would  ever  again  exert  any  influence  in  that  borough.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  in  the  first  reform  parliament  tiie  members 
for  this  little  tOMm  were  Lord  Russell,  son  of  the  self-denying 
Marquis,  (who  w<is  himself  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peer^,)  and 
Colonel  Fox,  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  a  close  amf  of  Hie  houste 
i^  Russell.  At  this  time  Lord  John  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit 
for  South  Devon :  at  l^e  second  reform  parliament,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  Lord  John  was  not  secure  in  the  county  seat,  and 
that  if  some  timely  precautions  were  not  taken,  he  might  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  the  abjured  borough  of 
Tavistock.  But  so  early  and  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  vmni- 
nation,  was  too  much  even  for  Whig  audacity,  and  it  was  evaded 
in  name,  and  executed  in  substance,  with  Whig  dexterity.  Colonel 
Fox  was  quietly  reinoved  from  Tavistock  and  returned  for  Stroud, 
where  he  sat  for  three  months,  as,  what  is  expressively  called, 
a  warming-pan,  till  the  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  Devon 
oUiged  Colonel  Fox,  as  had  been  foreseen,  to  make  th^  conve- 
nient vacancy  by  which  Lord  John  got  into  parliament  for  Stroud. 

These  facts,  if  there  were  no  other  proof,  would  satisfy  our 
readers  of  the  justice  of  those  praises  which  Lord  John  lavishes  on 
faimself  and  bis  cd:leagues  as  to  the  design  and  the  spirit  in  which 
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the  Reform  Bill  was  framed^  and  in  which  it  has  been  executed; 
and  it  mutt  be  admitted  that  under  all  these  drcmnstaiices  it  re- 
quired no  small  share  of  either  courage  or  forgetfulness  to  select 
this  place>  occasion^  and  company^  to  eulogize  the  fairness,  the  jus- 
tice, and  the  substantial  efiBcacy  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  found 
on  that  great  and  impartial  renovation  of  the  Constitution  the 
right  of  branding  with  opprobrious  names  and  still  more  insulting 
insinuations  those  perverse  personages  who  did  not,  and  cannot 
to  this  hour,  see  any  great  national  r^;eneralion  in  having 
Stroud  erected,  at  the  public  expense,  into  a  parliamentary  chapd 
of  ease  to  Tavistock. 

The  Correded  Report  sets  out  with  stating  that  four  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  borough — ^besides  deputations  from  Bristd, 
Gloucester^  and  other  neighbouring  towns — attended  this  distin- 
guished meeting;  but  of  the  four  hundred  the  Corrected  Report 
gives  the  following  names  only  :-— 

*  Lord  Moreton  presided.  On  his  right  sat  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
his  left,  G.  P,  Scrope^  Esq.  At  the  ssme  table  we  recognized  the  Eari  of 
Duciey  Lord  Segrave^  Sir  John  Guise^  the  Hon,  Captain  Berkeley ^  tbe 
Hon.  F.  Berkeleyy  the  Hon.  C.  Berkeley,  the  Hon.  G.  Berkeley^  the 
Hon.  J,  Moretouy  and  Mr.  Phtlpotts^  M.P.  for  Gloucester.  Charles 
Stanton^  Esq.^  acted  as  vice-president.' — ^p.  3. 

All  very  respectable  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  but,  methinks,  rather 
a  scan^  assemblage  on  so  great  an  occasion;  and  we  should  like 
to  know  what,  in  old  times,  the  Whigs  would  have  said  if  two  Toiy 
Peers  bad  appeared  thus  ostentatiously  and  influentially  to  cde- 
brate  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons? 
The  Reform  Bill  professed  to  get  rid  of  all  such  interference, 
direct  or  indirect — ^we  see  with  what  effect :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  real  design  of  that  Bill  was  to  create  the  greatest  possiUe 
number  of  Whig  nominations  at  the  expense  of  ^e  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  Tory  disfranchisements,  and  that  honest  design^ 
it  must  be  admitted,  it  has  most  successfully  executed. 

•  Lord  Moreton  presided ' — Lord  Moreton  ?  We  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  Lord — our  Court  Calendar  had  no  such  rank  or 
title;  but  we  have  since  discovered  by  a  notification  in  the 
Gazette  of  only  (he  9^\st  January  last,  dated  from  the  office  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  Baron  Dude  was  then  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Viscount  Moreton  and  Earl  of  Dude.  Lord  Moreton  is 
therefore  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  eldest  son.  We  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  royal  prerogative  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the 
services  to  the  Crown  or  the  country  by  which  Lord  Dude  may 
have  merited  this  accession  of  rank.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  show 
that  a  motive  of  gratitude  may  have  caused  the  presence  of  him 
and  his  family  on  this  occasion.    Lord  Segrave,  also,  and  his  four 
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brothers  ^were  recognized; ' — ^no  doubt  a  great  honour  to  Lord 
Jcim  Rnssell ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  Lord  Segrave  (late 
Colonel  Berkeley)  was  created  a  Peer  by  Lord  Jo^  Russell 
and  his  colleagues  early  in  their  administration^  and  his  presence 
may  therefore^  like  that  of  Lord  Ducie,  be  attributed  to  poli- 
ticad  gratitude.  On  the  left  of  the  chairman  sat  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope ;  a  gentleman  ctf  ability^  and  amiable  character — bid  the 
brother  of  one  of  Lord  Jcdm's  odleagues  in  the  cabinet^-^Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson.  As  far^  therefore^  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  Corrected  Report^  which  of  course  would  have  omitted  no 
name  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  assembly,  the  gratui*- 
tous,  and  what  is  commonly  called  independent,  countenance 
contributed  by  the  whole  of  the  great  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
by  '  the  deputations  frcHu  Bristol  and  other  neighbourii^  towns' 
to  Lord  John  Russell's  inauguration,  must  be  reckoned  up  in 
Sir  John  Guise,  Mr.  Philpotts,  and  Mr.  Stanton: — of  four 
hundred  gentlemen  the  Corrected  Report  ventures  to  give  no  more 
than  these  three  names — valecmi  quantum  ! 

To  this  choice  assembly  Lord  John  Russell  made  the  speech 
which,  after  due  deliberation  and  revision,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  put  on  record,  and  which  thus  becomes  the  subject  of  our 
consideration.  The  text,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  this 
discourse  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  A  great  part,  I  should  say  the  greater  part,  of  our  task  as  a 
Reform  Ministry,  has  been  to  correct  the  errors,  to  repair  the  blunders, 
and  to  remedy  the  evils,  which  those  Tory  ministo-s  had  inflicted  upon 
the  country.  My  enumeration  shall  be  as  short  as  I  can  make  it, 
although,  m  making  it  short,  I  must  be  culpable  of  many  omis- 
sions.'— p.  5. 

Not  exactly  the  first  in  order,  but  one  of  the  most  prominent,  and 
certainly  (considering  all  the  local  circumstances)  the  strangest 
topic  of  this  speech,  was  the  alleged  prostitution  of  the  peerage 
for  party  purposes  during  the  fifty  years  of  Tory  misrule : — 

*  Among  the  various  corruptions  which  were  introduced  into  our  con- 
stitution by  Tory  ministers,  who  reigned  supreme  for  upwards  of  flfly 
years,  must  be  numbered  that  of  pouring  into  the  House  of  Lords  such 
a  flood  of  persons  of  their  own  political  opinions,  as  to  render  that 
assembly  the  representatives  of  a  particular  party  rather  than  a  soimd 
constitutional  body.  I  believe  I  am  hardly  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  in  one  way  or  another,  not  less  than 
two  hundred  persons  have  been  added  to  the  House  of  Ijords.  Of 
course  the  introduction  of  so  large  a  mass  of  individuals,  all  belonging 
to  one  party y  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Lords.'— p.  13. 

And  again,  iqpeaking  of  the  Irish  Union,  he  says  that 

'  honours  and  UUeM  wore  lavished  without  stint  to  buy  the  Irish  ParUa- 

mei^' — p.  6.  Now 
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Now  leeFtainl J  tbis  b  very  snrpriniig  b&m  ooe  oi  a:  mknsiBpy  wbo, 
in  the  first  year  of  their  power^  created  nearly  dxmhle  &e  number 
of  peers  which  had  ever  before  been  made  wilUn  the  same 
period — more  than  were  *  Icmsked  to  carry  the  Irish  Umon  * — 
and  a»  many  in  six  yetmi  a»  Lord  Liverpool  had  made  in 
aijfieen — and  who^  it  is  well  known,  endeavoured  to  make  J^iy^ 
sixty,  one  hundred  more ; — havings  beett  only  prevented  from  thus 
anmhilatin^  the  peerage  under  »  deluge  of  degra^kuion^  by  tbe 
nnexpeeted  resistance  of  his  late  Ms^esty. 

But  this  fifty  years^  pnrfusion  of  peerages  were  it  seems  aU 
lavished  on  one  party.  Lord  John  Russell  convenientiy  foi^geti 
that  in  the  former  Administration  of  the  Whigs — 1806— diey 
created  no  less  than  twehe  peerc^;es  in  a  few  months.  Bvl 
the  inference  which  Lord  John  founds  en  this  assertion^  namely, 
that  the  existmg  Opposition  to  Ministers  in  die  House  of  Lnds 
is  the  result  of  this  fifty  years'  lavishing  of  the  peerage  on  one 
party  exclusively,  is  still  more  unfounded.  We  have  taken  the 
pains  of  examining  some  of  the  recent  divisions  in  the  House  of 
Lords  with  reference  to  die  dates  of  the  creation  of  the  respective 
peerages,  and  we  find  that  the  insinuation  of  the  Secpetery  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  is  absolutely  ibe  reverse  of  trne 
We  find  in  every  division  that  we  have  examined — and  partica- 
larly  in  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  that  we  believe  ever 
took  place,  tibat  en  idie  Irish.  Municipal  Bill  on  the  5th  Mxj  last — 
thatt  exdudii^  from  both  skies  aii  peers  created  between?  1781 
and  1831 — Lord  John's  chosen  period  of  6fty  years — ^  reicrfwe 
strength  of  the  parties  would  still  remain  much  the  same — the 
majority  190,  and  minority  115  would  be  reduced  to  about  100 
and  60  respectively,  being,  as  our  readers  see,  pretty  nearly  die 
same  proportion  as  the  actual  division :  and  on  pursuing  the  exst^ 
mination  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  suggested,  it  turns  out  to 
be,  for  his  Lordship,  a  very  unlucky  topic.  We  find  that  in  ibe 
great  division  of  the  5th  May,  of  1 13  names  which  the  list  of  the 
minority  contains  (two  being  somehow  omitted)  the  emermous 
number  of  fifty  are  peers  actually  created  or  promoted  by  the 
Whigs  in  the  last  six  years ;  while  twenty  others  are  actual  hoMess 
of  office  ;  leaving  only  forty-three  that  we  may  call  independent ; 
and  we  even  reckon  in  this  latter  class  thp  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Besborough,  Lord  Seaford,  and  others  whose  sons  bold 
high  office.  We  find  also,  of  the  ordinary  and  very  ordinary  sajfr- 
port  which  Lord  Melbourne  receives  in  tibe  House  of  Lords,  ^e 
compontion  is  mudb  the  same ;  about  oae-Ao^-— sometimes  a  few 
more,  and  occasionally  a  few  less — is  composed  of  peers  wha  have 
been  either  created  or  adwmced  in  their  own  pioper  persons  fay 
tiiisyefy  Acbniiiislration ;  and  that  these,  wkk  the  actaal  hoU^n 
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af  office  form  about  two^biirdlg  of  tfieir  wbote  stren^.  We  add 
a  Conine  of  instances  ftom  the  division  lists  in  the  ^  Mirror  of 
Parliament'  for  kurt  year  (those  of  the  present  year  have  not  yet 
Ibeen  published). 

Of  the  minority  of  31  on  the  Mnnicipal  Act  Amendment  Bill: 
(IBth  July,  1836),  15  were  created  or  promoted  by  the  present 
Ministers,  9  others  were  office-holders,  leaving  8  of  what  would 
be  commonly  called  independent. 

Of  the  minority  of  47  on  the  appropriation  clause  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  (25th  July,  1836),  20  were  created  or  promoted  by 
the  present  Ministry,  16  more  were  office-holders,  and  of  course 
1 1  only  exempt  of  these  two  motives  of  influence. 

And  yet  Lord  John  Russell  was  not  ashamed  to  attribute  the 
numbers  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  profligate 
profusion  of  peerages  made  within  an  unjustifiably  short  period 
ID  favour  of  one  party  exclusively — such  being  in  fact  their  own 
conduct  and  the  main  basis  on  which  they  themselves  rest  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Lord  John's  next  charge  is — 

*  In  no  very  long  period  of  years  Aey  increased  the  deht  of  this 
Country  from  250,000,000/.  to  800,000,000^/ 

We  must  begin  by  observing  that  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
hear  a  Whig— and  one  who  affects  to  be  an  historian  too — affect- 
ing to  by  the  blame  of  the  National  Debt  upon  the  Tones,  the 
debt  being  notoriously  a  Whig  invention ;  and  any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  history  of  parties  in  the  early  portion  of  the  last 
century,  will  recollect  that  Swift  and  Bolingbroke  made  very  truly 
die  same  charges  against  the  Whigs  for  the  creation  and  increase 
of  the  Debt,  which  my  Lord  John  now  very  unjustly  makes  against 
the  Tories.  Swift  and  Bolingbroke  were  right  in  their  facts, 
though  they  were  wrong  as  to  the  effect  which  they  predicted  from 
the  debt ;  but  Lord  John  is  wrong  both  in  his  facts  and  in  his 
inferences.  This  is  not  the  place  to  renew  our  old  dispute  with 
the  Jacobins,  whether  the  resistance  which  Englsmd  opposed  to 
the  French  Revolution — in  its  successive  phases  of  anarchy^  terror, 
and  despotism; — ^is  not  her  greatest  pride  and  strongest  claim  to 
the  admuration  and  gratitude  of  mankind — and  whether  the  price, 
great  as  it  wa8>  which  we  paid  for  the  safety  and  the  glory 
achieved  by  these  exertions^  was  not  in  fact  a  wise  and  defensive 
economy.  If  Lord  John  is  of  s  contrary  opinion  to  ours^  let  him 
boldly  say  so,  and  we,  and  others  more  able  than  we>  will  readily 
meet  him  in  that  preliminary  debate  with,  we  doubt  not,  the 
same  niccess  that  eur  predecessors  in  die  argument  obtained  and 
maintained  over  the  iorermitters  of  Lord  Jdm  Russell :  but  take 
the  matter  as  be  states  it,  and  even  in  that  vmnom  view  we  must 
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pronounce  the  assertion  to  be  utterly  unfounded*  fVa9  it  '^  Tory 
Ministers  **  only  who  between  1790  and  1830  increased  the  debt 
by  550  millions  ?  fVere  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earls  Spen- 
cer  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Windham,  Tories?  They  joined 
Mr.  Pitt  (whom  we  gladly  admit  to  be,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Tory,)  in  1794,  and  between  that  and  1801  they 
concurred  in  doubling  the  debt — Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham 
being  specially  responsible  for  the  two  greatest  heads  of  expen- 
diture, the  navy  and  army.  In  1806,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  Whigs,  under  the  designation  of  *  All  the  Talents,' — assumed 
by  them  in  their  pride,  and  fixed  upon  them  by  public  derision — 
came  into  the  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  government,  and 
in  that  single  year  they  increased  the  debt  by  above  twenty  mil- 
lions.  As  this  matter  stands  in  the  front  of  Lord  John  Russell*s 
battle,  and  as  it  is,  and  has  long  been,  the  favourite  topic  both  of 
Whigs  and  Jacobins  (perhaps  we  do  wrong  to  make  a  distinction 
between  them),  we  think  it  worth  while — (as  materials  of  a  kind 
of  history  which  Lord  John  does  not  deal  in — ^that  of  facts) — to 
state  a  little  in  detail  the  transcendent  merits  of  Whig  finance. 

The  Whigs  acceded  to  ofiice  in  March,  1806;  they  quitted 
ofiice  in  April,  1807.  But  it  so  happened  that  they  had  substan- 
tially the  conduct  of  the  finances  for  the  whole  of  the  years  1 806 
and  1 807.  The  budget  was  in  both  years  brought  forwaad  by  Lord 
H.  Petty  (Lord  Lansdowne),  and  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
him  was  not  altered  or  interfered  with  by  his  political  opponents 
who  succeeded  to  the  government. 

We  have,  therefore,  by  a  comparison  of  the  debt  of  the  country 
as  it  stood  on  the  5th  January,  1806,  with  its  amount  on  the  5th 
January,  1808,  a  perfect  test  by  which  to  try  the  comparative 
efforts  of  the  Whigs  to  avoid  incurring  debt,  and  of  the  success 
which  attended  them. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  December,  1819>  purporting  to  be*  an 
account  of  the  total  amount  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of 
Great  Britain  in  each  year  from  1786  to  1819:* — 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1806       .         ^604,535,141 

1807  •    .   625,130,227 

1808  .     637,738,420 

From  which  it  appears  that  in  the  first  year  of  Whig  Administra- 
tion the  debt  was  augmented  by  above  20,000,000/.,  and  in  the 
second  by  13,000,000i.,  in  all  33,200,000/.,  or,  on  the  average, 
about  16,600,000/.  a-year. 

A  further  extract  from  the  same  return  will  show  what  die 
case  was  in  the  succeeding  years  for  which  the  Tories  and  the 
Torie  alone  were  responsible: — 

For 
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For  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1808    i£637,738»420 

1809  648,024,192 

1810  658,360,665 

being  an  increase  of  debt  in  the  two  years  1808  and  1809  of 
20,600,000/.,  or,  on  the  average,  about  10,300,000/.  per  annum, — 
an  annual  economy  as  compared  with  Whig  years  of  about 
3,300,000/. 

But  extend  the  inquiry  one  year  farther,  so  as  to  comprise  the 
expenditure  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  had  then  begun,  and  that 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
debt  on  the  5th  of  January,  1811,  was  666,665,446/.,  which, 
compared  with  the  amount  on  the  5th  of  January,  1808, 
(637>738,420/.),  gives  an  augmentation  of  debt  in  the  three  Tory 
years  of  not  quite  29>000,000/.,  or  an  annual  increase  of  less  than 
ten  miliums  per  annum,  the  increase  during  the  period  of  the 
inefficient  Whig  government  being  at  the  rate  of  near  seventeen. 

But  perhaps  this  Whig  increase  of  debt  will  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  by  increasing  the  debt  the  necessity  of  imposing 
'  burdensome  taxes  on  the  people'  was  avoided.  Was  it  so  ?  Look 
at  their  budget  of  1806,  as  proposed  and  as  executed — ^the  former 
being  evidence  of  their  intentions,  the  latter  a  proof  of  their  in- 
competence ;  both  affording  ample  refutation  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's comparative  scale  of  the  economy  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  taxes  proposed  by  Lord  H.  Petty  in  1806  were,  first,  the 
Property  Tax,  a  tax  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Whig  autho- 
rities of  1817>  was,  in  their  opinion,  of  all  taxes  the  most  odious, 
the  most  oppressive,  and  the  most  to  be  deprecated.  Yet  this  tax 
Lord  H.  Petty  imposed  at  once  to  the  full  extent  of  10  per  cent., 
not  on  the  ground  of  there  being  then  any  urgent  necessity  to 
require  that  extent  of  taxation,  but  because  it  was  less  alarming 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  whole  amount  at  once  than  by  gradual 
instalments — a  Whig  principle,  founded  on  their  dogma  that  the 
opinions  of  the  people  are  always  sober,  and  their  judgments  always 
final,  and  which  was  applied  with  equal  success  to  the  Reform 
BiU,  by  which  Lord  Grey  fondly  hoped  to  gorge  the  appetite  for 
innovation,  and  was  exceedingly  siuprised  to  find,  as  a  better  judge 
of  human  nature  might  have  informed  him,  that  the  increase  of 
'  appetite  did  grow  with  what  it  fed  on.'  But  Lord  H.  Petty 's 
dealing  with  the  Property  Tax  did  not  end  here ;  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1807,  he  produced  a  plan  of  finance,  the  essence  of 
which  was  to  continue  the  Property  Tax  and  the  other  war  taxes 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  by  making  them  the  securities — 
mortgages,  in  fact — for  future  annual  loans. 

If,  then,  the  Property  Tax  be  what  the  Whigs  described  it  to 
be  in  1817>  with  them  must  rest  the  crime  of  its  imT)osition  to  the 
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full  amount^  and  of  the  attempt  to  cfaai^  iqpon  tke  oomtry  for  a 
long  period  after  the  termination  of  the  war  the  most  odious  and 
burdensome  of  taxes. 

The  second  item  of  Lord  H.  Petty's  budget  <rf  1806  was  aa 
increase  of  cnstoms  and excueon  the  foUowing luxuries  aod ne- 
cessaries of  life,  panticulady  fek  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  viz.,  tobacco,  sugar  and  tea:  and  another  -artide — 
wine — afiecting  the  bicker  and  middle  carders,  and  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  5OO,00OZ. 

Then  came  a  fetter  npon  the  transfer  of  property  in  thednpe 
of  an  appraisement  duty ;  and  lastly,  a  tax  upon  pig-iron  to  a 
similar  amount.  The  good  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rejected  this  latter  impost  on  the  stajde  of  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant manufactures.  Defeated  in  the  attempt  to  oppress  the 
manufactures,  the  Whig  minister  turned  round  upon  agricahure, 
and  prc^posed  a  tax  on  private  breweries,  which  combined  every 
virtue  whicha  tax  can  have  in  the  eye  of  a  Whig,  as  it  pressed  hard 
in  its  effects  on  the  middling  classes,  and  introduced  the  apparatus 
of  the  excise-office  into  every  private  dwelling  where  beer  might 
be  brewed.  This  tax,  however,  met  with  the  fate  of  that  for  which 
it  was  proposed  as  a  substitute ;  and  the  taxes  [upon  iron  and 
private  breweries  stand  only  as  records  of  the  hypocritical  profes- 
sions of  the  Whigs  to  abstain  from  burdmuome  taxaiiom. 

It  is  therefore  somewhat  'saucy  and  overbold '  and  esceeding 
even  the  license  habitual  to  Whiggery,  in  my  Lord  John  RosseU 
to  accuse  the  Tories  exclusively  of  having  enormously  increased 
the  debt,  and  imposed  the  most  oppressive  taxes  to  meet  it — the 
moat  enormous  increase  of  the  debt  and  the  most  oppresaire  tax- 
ation having  been  imposed  by  Lord  John's  own  friends,  oonnesiGas, 
and  colleagues. 

But,  if  Lord  John  could  be  foi^ven  for  foa^fetting,  trader  the 
oblivious  effects  of  the  bumpers  he  had  been  drinkii^  at  Stroud, 
the  Whigs  of  1806 — we  are  surprised  that  when,  in  the  sobriety  of 
his  study  he  came  to  correct  the  outpourings  of  his  Bacchic  endia- 
siasm,  he  should  have  forgotten  the  consistent  Tories  with  whom 
he,  equally  consistent,  has  assodated  himself — that  he  should  not 
liave  recollected  that  his  noble  friend  and  present  coUeagae,  the 
Viscount  Palmerston,  had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  debt  Secretary  at  War,  the  office  under  which 
the  greater  share  of  the  expenditure  was  incurred ;  and  that  Lord 
Glenelg  also,  another  colleague,  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasaiy 
during  the  very  years  in  which  the  greatest ,  additions  were  made 
to  the  debt.  We  admit  that  they  were  then  Tories,  but  ^ley 
are  now  Lord  John  Russell's  colleagues,  and  his  speech  is  made, 
he  tells  us,  '  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  his  oolleagues.* 

But 
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But  meflre  reciiimnatifn  is,  we  agdm  admits  ao-drfenee^— the 
foestion  is,  not  who  did  it^  but  w«s  it  right  to  be  done  ?  If  the 
expendituTe  was  mA  necessary  to  preserve  the  independence, 
the  liberties^  the  very -existence  of  England,  a  tUhe  of  it  woidd 
have  been  too  miudL  fiixt  for  such  vkal  objects  no  pnoe  could 
be  too  great,  «id  the  people  of  England  we>e  proud  to  pay  it. 
Upon  this  point  we  bave  authority  which  Lord  John  Russell 
cannot  evade.  The  king's  speech  opening  ihe  sessimi  of  1807 
was  drawn  probably  by  ,Lord  Grey,  certainly  produced  by  the 
Cabmet  of  which  he.  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Holland,  were 
members ; — ^that  speech  states,  in  language  as  strong  as  Mr.  Pitt 
could  have  used,  the  necessity  of  these  great  military  and  finandal^ 
efforts  in  which  their  present  colleague  Lord  Jc^  Russell  can 
see  nothing  but  culpable  and  proifligate  Toryism. 

*"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  CommonS)'  says  that  speech,  ^  His  Ma* 
jesty  looks  with  confidence  to  your  assistance  in  those  exertions  whidi 
the  honor  and  independence  of  your  cov/tUry  demand.  The  necessity 
of  adding  to  the  public  burdens  will  be  painnil  to  your  feelings,  and  is 
deeply  distressing  to  His  Majesty.  In  considering  the  estimates,  you 
will  best  consult  His  Majesty's  wishes  by  combining  all  practicable 
economy  with  those  efforts  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  against  the 
formidable  and  increasing  power  of  the  enemy.' — Kin^s  Speechy  Dec. 
18,  1806. 

The  address,  echoing  back  this  speech,  and  pledging  the  House 
of  Commons  '  to  those  additions  to  the  pubUc  burdens,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  formidable  and  increasmg  power  of  the  enemy,* 
was  moved  by  the  Hon.  WilKam  Lamb,  now  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
boofme!  from  whose  speech  we  extract  with  pleasure  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  as  a  full  answer  to  that  of  his  present  coadjutor, 
on  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

*  Advertingto  that  part  of  His  Majesty's  Speech  in  which  the  necessity 
of  enduring  great  burdens  was  lamented,'  Mr.  Lamb  observed,  *that 
deeply  as  the  weight  of  those  burdeais  must  be  felt,  he  was  convinced 
that,  with  that  feeling  would  be  mingled  throughout  the  country  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  necessity  which  existed  of  imposing  them, — of  bearing 
them  with  good-humour,  of  making  those  sacrifices  which,  under  the 
present  circiunstances,  a  great  nation' was  called  upon  to  make.  He 
would  not  believe  that  the  House  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  adopt- 
ing the  only  line  of  conduct  which  it  appeared  to  him  they  could  with 
propriety  pursue — namely,  to  pledge  themselves  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  this  great  crisis  with  firmness,  and  to  make  provision  for  calling  the 
strength  of  the  country  into  energetic  exertion — determined  to  fght  to 
the  last  extremity  for  the  happiness  and  honour  which  Great  Britain 
had  to  preserve,  and  against  the  misery  and  disgrace  which  she  had  to 
avert.* — Hans.  Deb.,  Dec  19,  1806,  vol.  viii.  p.  43. 

Now,  surely,  if  it  was  pardonable  in  the  Whigs  to  increase  the 
debt  in  1806-7  by  33  millionsi,  and  to  have  purchased  by  that 
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enormous  expenditure  nothing  but  defeat  and  disgrace,  it  was 
really  not  less  so  in  the  Tories  to  struggle  against  that  formidable 
and  increasing  power — rendered  more  formidable  by  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  Whigs — at  an  expenditure  of  ten  millions  in  eadi 
of  the  three  succeeding  years ;  and  to  have  opened  in  those  years 
that  great  career  of  victory  which>  amongst  its  other  almost  mira- 
culous efiects,  has  effaced  from  the  page  of  our  national  history 
the  deep  disgrace  of  the  Whig  administration  of  1806. 

Nor  is  this  all: — on  the  message  of  the  Prince  Regent  on 
the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba^  the  House  of  Conmioos 
resolved — 

*That  they  would,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  alacrity,  afford  the  requisite 
assistance  to  enable  his  Royal  Highness  to  make  an  augmentation  of 
His  Majesty's  forces,  by  sea  and  land ;  and  to  adopt  all  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  and  perma- 
nent security  of  Europe.' — Pari.  Deb.  1th  April,  1815,  voL  xxx.  p.  43S. 

This  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Lords  nem.  can..  Lord  Grey 
speaking  in  its  favour.  In  the  Commons  it  was  opposed  indeed 
by  Mr.  Whitbread  and  others^  who  would  now  be  called  Radicals, 
but  supported  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and 
by  that  party  generally.  Mr.  Plunket— now  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland — ^particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  urged  *  that,  at  a  crisis  so  important,  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  strengthened'  (ib.)  z  and  the  resolution  was  car- 
ried by  220  to  37 :  and  in  this  minority  of  37  we  do  not  find  the 
name  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  then  in  Parliament,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  have  voted  with  the  majority ;  if  he  did  not, 
his  absence  betrayed  both  his  duty  and  his  principles. 

But  when  the  war  was  gloriously  concluded,  'those  Tory 
ministers,'  in  fulfilment  of  the  national  engagements,  and  in 
discharge  of  the  original  contract  with  the  public  creditor,  pro- 
ceeded honestly  to  diminish  that  vast  amount  of  debt,  and  had 
reduced  it,  between  1816  and  1830,  by  no  less  than  sevefUy-nme 
mtZ/ion^of  capital,  and  3,700,0001.  of  annual  charge;  and  the  reduc- 
tion would  have  been  incalculably  greater  but  that  the  Whigs, 
exciting  in  the  people  '  an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,'  inter- 
rupted, at  an  early  stage,  the  progress  of  reduction — which  we  are 
convinced  would  have  been,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  financial 
policy  of  the  country. 

But  the  most  surprising  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell's  statement 
is  still  to  be  made,  and  it  is  this : — that  under  the  last  six  years* 
peaceful  administration  of  the  men  who  make  such  grievous  com- 
plaints of  the  increase  of  the  debt  in  the  course  of  the  gigantic  con- 
flict with  Frenchified  Europe,  the  debt  has  absolutely  been  on  the 
increase ;  and  is  now  upwards  oi  four  millions  and  a  halfgreaier 
than  it  was  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  in  1831 !  But 
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But  why  does  Lord  John  Russell  look  at  but  one  side  of  the 
account  ?  When  he  makes  the  Tories  responsible  for  the  increase 
of  the  debt  and  all  its  consequences^  why  does  he  conceal  that 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country^  its  rank  amongst  nations,  its 
domestic  improvement^  its  population,  habitations^  roads,  canals^ 
agriculture,  manufactures,  personal  comforts,  and  general  educa- 
tion, and  civilization,  made  a  progress  at  least  equal,  and  seem- 
ingly, in  some  degree,  proportionate  to  the  advance  of  the  Debt  ? 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  chief  standard  measures  of 
national  prosperity  will  be  gratifjdng  to  our  readers.  The  popu* 
lation  and  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest  represent  the  natural 
powers  of  the  country ;  the  general  state  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures is  exhibited  by  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  may  be  estimated  from 
the  importation  of  cotton ;  that  of  the  domestic  comfort  of  the 
people  by  the  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  beer;  of  the 
improvement  of  their  personal  habits  by  the  articles  of  soap  and 
candles  ;  and  of  the  extension  or  amelioration  of  their  dwellings 
by  the  increased  use  of  bricks.  We  know  not  what  better  mea- 
sures of  national  prosperity  and  domestic  comfort  could  be  found 
than  these ;  if  we  did,  we  should  willingly  produce  them — ^for 
there  is  no  article  of  general  use  and  interest  concerning  which 
we  could  not  produce  an  equally  satisfactory  return : — 


Populatioii  of  Eneland  and  Wales 
Tonnage    of   British   Shipping 

cleared  out 

Total  of  Imports  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, Official  Value  .  .  . 
Total  of  Kxi>orts  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, Official  Value  .  .  . 
Cotton  Wool  Imported  •  (Ibs.^ 
Su^ar  Imported   •     •     •    (cwt) 

Tea (lbs.) 

Be«r (brls.) 

Soap      ••••••    (lbs.) 

Tallow  Candles 
Bricks        •     . 


1190. 


^ 


(NoO 


8^540,738 

1,399,233 

£19,130,886 

£19,900,000 

31 ,447,605 

1,882,106 

16,693,670 

6,3:)4,367 

40,063,832 

51,999,301 

711,191,307 


1815. 


10,497,586* 

2,105,676 

£35,989,650 

£60,983,894 

99,306,343 

3,984,782 

27,787,230 

7,667,846 

73,189,646 

77.826,636 

778,390,169 


1830. 


13,840,751 

3,234,707 

£42,311,648 

£66,072,163 

2-22,767,411 

4,145,733 

29,494,899 

7,724,538 

112,125,595 

115,066,401 

1,134,698,082 


Lord  John's  next  charge  is  that 
•  They  [the  Tories]  imposed  most  burdensome  taxes  upon  the  people  to 
pay  the  interest  of  that  debt.' — p.  5. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  Whigs  increased  the  taxes — and 
especially  the  more  oppressive  taxes — in  even  a  greater  degree 

«  No  account  of  population  was  taken  in  the  Year  1815;  we  have,  therel'ore, 
taken  the  account  for  1820. 

roi^.  Lix.  NO.  cxviii.  2  N  than 
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than  the  Tories.  We  meption  it  not  as  blame  to  them,  but  as  a 
reply  to  Lord  John  RusselFs  exclusive  accusation.  The  impo- 
sition of  taxes  was  a  painful  but  inevitable  necesnty  incumbent 
upon  the  existing  government,  whether  Whig  or  Tory ;  the  only 
difference  was,  that  the  Tories  imposed  the  burdens  in  the  least 
onerous  way,  and  employed  them  with  the  greatest  success ;  while 
the  Whigs  both  mismanaged  and  misused  them,  and  now  are  so 
asnamed  of  their  notorious  incapacity  as  to  affect  to  forget  that  they 
were  ever  concerned  in  such  affairs. 

But  when  Lord  John  told  his  constituents  of  the  oppresare 
impositions  of  the  Tories,  he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  added, 
that  as  soon  as  the  necessity  bad  ceased,  the  Tories  set  to  work 
vigorously — (too  much  sOj  we  think) — ^in  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion— as  the  following  account  will  prove : — 

Amount  of  Taxes  repealed  in  each  year  since  the  War : 


lOXQ 

1817 

•              •              •              • 

280,000 

1818 

236,000 

1821 

•                                    •                                   •                                   9 

480,000 

1822 

3,355,000 

1823 

•                                   •                                   •                                   • 

3,200,000 

1824 

1,127,000 

1825 

•                                    •                                   •                                   • 

3,146,000 

1830 

3,900,000 

Total  Amount  repealed 

£34,612,000 

Deduct  Taxes  imposed  in  1819 

3,190,000 

Total  repealed  between  1816—1830  -£31,422,000 
We  honestly  confess  that  we  had  rather  have  seen  a  portion  of 
these  taxes  continued  to  maintain  the  sinking  fund;  but  the 
country,  instigated  by  the  Whigs,  insisted  on  the  repeal,  and  the 
ministry  acquiesced.  I  n  our  j  udgment — then  as  now — they  should 
rather  have  resigned.  But  it  seems  somewhat  hard  that  Lord  John 
Russell  should  make  the  Tories  responsible  both  for  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  the  diminution  of  which  was  suspended  by  the 
Whigs,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  taxes  which  were  actually 
abolished. — He  goes  on  to  say — 

*  They  [those  Tories]  incurred  many  unnecessary  expenses,  and  kept 
up  many  most  useless  establishments.' — p.  5. 

We  have  just  seen,  that  between  the  conclusion  of  the  vfar  and 
the  resignation  of  those  Tories,  in  1830,  thirty -one  millions  of 
taxes  had  been  reduced ;  which  of  itself  implies  a  pretty  consider- 
able reduction  of  establishments  and  expense ;  but  the  following 
table,  showing  the  reduction  in  the  first  five  years  of  peace  of  the 
four  chief  heads  of  establishment,  will  be  the  severest,  yet  the 
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cmlest  and  most  unquestionable  answer  we  can  give  to  Lord  Jotai 

Russell: — 


Anny •• 

Navy 

Ordnance  . . . . 
Iftiscellaneouf 


1816. 


£. 

35,321,544 
16,074,870 


1817. 


£. 

15,027,898 
9,516,325 


3,248,759,  2,748,841 
3,867,592  2,438,459 


1818. 


£. 

9,718,086 
6,473,062 
1,417,648 
1,839,992 


58,511,76629,731,52319,508,79618,189,80518,471,017 


18)9. 


£. 

7,785,078 
6,521,714 
1,247,197 
2,634,916 


1820. 


£. 
8,998,036 
6,395,552 
1,243,638 
1,833,791 


Forty  millions  of  reduction  in  five  years  seem  to  us  no  great  prooi' 
of  an  over  anxiety  to  keep  \ip  unnecessary  expenses  and  useless 
establishments ;  and  the  public  have  not  forgotten  IVfr.  Spring 
Rice's  famous  admission — so  different  in  spirit  and  substance  from 
Lord  John's  idle  accusations — that  when,  at  the  close  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Administration  in  1830,  the  Whigs  began  to  look 
about  for  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  promised  retrench- 
ments, they  found  that  they  could  be  but  gleaners  in  the  field  of 
reduction,  the  harvest  having  been  already  gathered^  and  perhaps 
too  closely,  by  the  vigilant  economy  of  his  Grace's  Administration. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  accession  of  Ix)rd  Grey's  Go- 
vernment, there  has  notoriously  been,  under  the  guise  of  commissions 
and  special  employments,  a  more  profligate  creation  of  ps^tronage 
available  for  political  influence  than  even  the  most  shameless  days 
of  that  arch- Whig,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  could  match.  Of  both 
these  facts,  the  following  simunary  will  afford  sufficient  proof. 

Between  1815  and  1830  reductions  were  effected  in  the  civil 
departments  of  about  5000  persons  and  near  1,000,0002.  of  sala- 
ries ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  find  that  in  the 
single  year — 1833 — for  which  we  have  a  distinct  account — ^the 
Whigs  created 

By  legislative  enactment  •  •         270  offices. 

By  commissions,  &c.  •  •  155  


Of  which  there  were — 

Of  6000/.  a-year  and  upwards 
3000/.  and  under  6000/. 
2000/.  and  under  3000/. 
1000/.  and  under  2000/. 
800/.  and  under  1000/. 
600/.  and  under  BOO/. 
400/.  and  under  600/. 
200/.  and  under  400/. 
Under  200/. 


425 


1! 

1! 

1! 

321 

n\ 

4! 

8! 
1411 
230  !• 


See  Parliftmeotary  Papers  for  1834— Numbers  171,  25G,  291,  296,  319. 
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— The  number  of  oflBces  created  in  that  one  year,  1833,  beinff 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  their  salaries  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  ! 

It  would  puzzle  Lord  John  to  find  anything  like  this  in  the 
annals  of  the  Tories.  But,  after  all.  Lord  John's  attacks  on  Ton- 
extravagance  are  prompted  by  motives  and  feelings  which  have  no 
reference  to  economy.  The  Whigs  opposed  the  war  with  France 
— they  fraternized  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  would  have 
overthrown  the  constitution  of  this  country.  The  country  resisted 
them,  and  the  war  against  French  principles  was  pursued  by  Mr. 
Pitt  with  the  eager  concurrence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation. 
Its  success  (though  now  and  then  interrupted  by  temporaiy 
checks)  was  substantially  and  ultimately  triumphant.  London  was 
the  only  capital  in  Europe  which  was  not  taken  by  a  hostile  force 
— (except  Constantinople,  attacked  by  the  fVhigs).  Paris,  in  de- 
spite of  Whig  scoffs  and  prophecies,  was  twice  tsJcen,  and  their  idol 
Buonaparte  finally  overthrown.  All  this  the  Whigs  never  can 
forgive ;  and,  being  unable  to  deny  or  paUiate  the  mischievous  ab- 
surdity of  their  own  counsels  and  the  complete  success  of  their 
opponents,  they  lay  hold  of  the  expense  of  the  war  as  a  compen- 
satory topic ;  hoping  by  this  appeal  to  the  lowest  of  human  mo- 
tives to  make  us  forget  their  own  selfish  and  culpable  policy, 
which  Mr.  Wilberforce  so  memorably  characterised,  as  '  wishing 
for  just  as  much  calamity  to  the  country  as  might  serve  to  bring 
them  into  power!* 

Lord  John  proceeds — 

*  To  facilitate  for  a  time  the  collection  of  taxes,  they  [the  Tories]  de- 
preciated the  currency,  thereby  rendering  their  imposts,  in  the  end, 
much  more  burdensome  and  more  heavy  upon  the  nation.' — ^p.  5. 
That  the  issue  of  inconvertible  bank  notes  facilitated  the  payment 
of  taxes, — (as  it  did  every  other  species  of  financial  or  commercial 
transaction,) — is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  that  it  was  devised  for  that 
purpose  is  a  gratuitous  and  entirely  erroneous  inference.  The  fact 
stated  by  Lord  John  was  one  of  many  consequences  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie-payments  in  1797,  but  the  motive  assigned  was 
certainly  not  one  of  the  many  causes  which  induced  the  measure. 
Ix)rd  John,  it  is  clear  to  us,  from  his  expressions,  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  repeats  only  by  rote  what  he  had  read  in  some 
such  profound  authority  as  Mr.  Wm.  Cobbett :  but  however  that 
may  be — was  it  candid  in  the  Noble  Lord  to  refuse  to  '  those  To- 
ries' the  merit  at  least  of  having  returned  to  cash  payments,  which 
had  been  predicted  to  be  impossible — and  of  having  done  so  with 
a  degree  of  caution  and  prudence  which  produced  less  disloca- 
tion of  interests  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  bulliomsU 
had  ventured  to  promise  ?  If  the  Government  of  1 797— composed  of 
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Tories  and  Whigs — vras  forced  by  the  imperious  necessities  of  the 
war  into  measures  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  a  national 
currency,  the  Tories  at  least  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  more 
wholesome  system,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  world  admitted  of 
so  great  a  change ;  and  it  was  effected,  as  we  have  said,  with 
less  revulsion,  less  present  distress,  and  less  permanent  loss  than 
any  of  the  thousand  theorists  who  wrote  on  the  subject  had  dared 
to  prophesy. 

Lord  John  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

*  They  [the  Tories]  administered  the  poor  laws  in  such  a  way,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  effect  intended  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth:  they  paid 
the  wages  of  labour  out  of  a  fund,  that  ought  only  to  be  distributed  in 
the  way  of  charity.* — pp.  5, 6. 

It  is  a  little  too  hard  to  make  the  Tory  Ministers  responsible  for 
the  local  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which 
were  in  no  degree  within  their  ministerial  attributes  or  functions, 
and  which  they  could  only  have  remedied  by  suggesting  parlia- 
mentary interference.  That  interference  was  often  attempted  by 
individual  members,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Tory  government ; 
but  the  leading,  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say  sole,  principle  of 
Whig-opposition  policy — ^namely,  to  oppose  whatever  ministers 
might  propose,  right  or  wrong — and,  most  vehemently,  the  right — 
this  sole  principle  of  Whig  action  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Tories  to  work  out  to  their  full  extent  any  reforms  against  which  it 
was  possible  to  excite  the  susceptibilities  of  the  people.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  government  did  not  make  the  revision  of  the 
Poor  Laws  a  government  question — they  knew  that  if  they  did  the 
Whigs  would  make  it  a  party  one.  They  therefore  suggested  in 
1816  and  1817  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  sujbject,  and  on  the 
report  of  that  committee  they  induced  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  men  in  the  House — a 
Tory  of  course — to  introduce  a  bill  for  amending  the  law  of  set- 
tlement, and  another  for  preventing  the  misapplication  of  the  rates 
— two  bills  which  embodied  several  of  the  more  useful  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  recent  measures.  On  the  discussion  of  these 
bills  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply  to  some  taunts  from  the  oppo- 
sition side  of  the  house,  because  they  were  not  made  what  is  called 
a  gotemment  measurey  hinted,  with  great  temper  and  delicacy,  that 
it  was  the  factious  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Whig  opposition  which 
induced  the  government  to  commit  the  measures  to  other,  and,  as 
be  hoped,  more  acceptable  advocacy. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  supported  the  measure,  and  said  that — 

*  He  hoped  the  house  would  not  attribute  it  to  any  supineness  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  that  the  question  of  the  poor  laws  was  not  taken 
up  by  them  in  the  way  recommended  [as  a  government  measure].  .Go- 
vernment 
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vernment  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  the  wilgect, 
of  the  evils  arising  from  the  system,  and  the  necessity  of  some  remedy ; 
but  they  thought  it  better  to  have  it  handled  in  such  a  way  as  woidd 
identify  it  with  every  part  of  the  house^  He  differed  from  those  who 
thought  it  was  better  that  such  a  question  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
government.  The  most  wise  and  proper  mode  of  handling  it  was  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  kind  of  comrmm  cause.  If  the  govemm^it 
were  to  introduce  the  measure,  the  consequence  would  be  to  e^ite  jea- 
lousy ;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  a  remedy  appear  harsh, 
which,  from  other  hands,  would  be  received  as  a  boon.  But  he  would 
appeal  to  the  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  committee,  whetiier  the 
government  were  not  as  zealous  in  assisting  their  endeavoiirs,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  measure  proposed  by  the  government  itself.* — Pdr.  Deb^ 
9th  Feb,,  1819,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  409. 

Could  there  be  a  more  gentlemanlike  and  just  rebnke  of  the 
partisan  policy  of  the  Whigs,  or,  by  anticipation,  a  more  powerful 
refutation  of  Lord  John  Russell's  charges  ?  The  subseqiient  events 
relative  to  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  efforts  are  equally  striking. 

The  bill  for  preventing  the  misapplication  of  poor  rates  was  in 
Its  progress  opposed  more  or  less  decidedly  by  Lord  Milton, 
Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Hume,  Alderman 
Wood,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh, — all  Whigs ;  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Bourne,  of  course,  Mr.  William  Courtenay,  now  Earl  of 
Devon,  and  two  or  three  other  Tories.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  taken  up  in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Harrowby, 
one  of  the  Tory  Ministers,  but  thrown  out  on  tne  second  reading 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  now  Lord  John  Russell^s  Whig 
colleague.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  either  in  the  Commons  or 
the  Lords  the  opposition  to  these  bills  Was  made  a  party  question 
— we  believe  that  it  was  not — but  it  so  happened  that  its  opponents 
were  chiefly  Whigs,-  and  its  supporters  chiefly  Tories ;  and  that  ii 
ultimately  failed  because  the  Whigs  did  not  afford  it  that  active 
support  which  the  Tories  gave  ta  tlip  measure  of  1834^  a i.u  vr]»*.ijui 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  thought,  and  thv»ught  most  justly,  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  so  critical  and  important  a  mea- 
sure. But  though  not  able  to  pass  these  more  extended  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  ditl  not  wholly  abandon  his  bciieTO- 
lent  purposes,  and  several  minor  measures  of  iinprovem^nt  attest 
the  continued  interest  which  he  and  his  friends  took  in  this  im- 
portant subject.  Lord  John  must  have  forgotten  all  these  iransac* 
tions,  or  he  surely  never  could  im\  e  mcutioned  the  rj^uestion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  an  example  of  Tory  apathy  to  the 
condition  of  the  people.  A  sufjscijueiit  passage  of  this  part  di 
Lord  John's  speech  contains  a  quibble  so  ciiluinuious^  ami  ve: 
so  paltry,  that  with  all  our  experirnce  of  Lord  Johu  RuaBtallV 
style  and  temper,  we  are  surprised  that  a  gentleman  sbotiUl 
venture  to  employ  it —  *  iboi^ 
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*  thereby  reducing  the  independent  I&bourerB  of  the  country  (to  ^se 
a  phrase  which  I  remember:  my  friend  Mr.  Homer  once  used  to  me, 
when  speaking  upon  the  8ul]ject)  to  a  state  ofviUenage.* — ^p.  6. 

The  word  tUUnage  has  an  odious  soimd :  the  thing  itself  was 
substantially  abc^hed  in  England  by  the  NcHrman  conquest :  it 
suits  however  Lord  John  RnsseH's  ideas  of  fair  political  dOscusncm 
to  impute  to  the  Tories  that  they  had  ^reduced  the  independent 
peasantry  of  the  country  to  a  state  oiviUenage;  but  as  so  outra- 
geous an  imputation  was  eren  more  than  Lord  John's  nerres 
could  stand  t<^  he  slips  out  of  the  responsibility  by  transferring 
it  to  his  deceased  friend  Mr.  Horner.  Now,  we  are  satisfied  that 
what  Mr.  Homer  said  must  have  been  nearly  the  converse  of 
what  Lord  John  imputes  to  that  learned  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Homer  may  have  remarked — as  a  proof  that  some 
provision  for  the  poor,  equivalent  to  a  Poor  Law,  existed  among  us 
from  the  eaiiiest  times — that  the  old  practice  of  villenage — where 
the  peasant,  adscriptiis  gleb<B  attached  to  a  particular  territory,  had 
in  return  for  his  labour  while  in  health  a  claim  on  its  owner 
for  cure  and  care  in  sickness  and  age — ^had  a  great  resemblance 
both  in  principle  and  practice  to  a  liberal  poor  law,  limited  by  a 
strict  rule  of  settlement.  Something  like  this  Mr.  Horner  may 
have  said,  because  it  is  just  and  true.  We,  ourselves,  in  our  re- 
view of  Lord  John  Kussell's  '  distinguished  foreigner'  Herr 
Von  Raumer,  made  a  similar  observation  on  that  blockhead's 
allusioti  to  the  system  diviUenage,  in  which,  as  invidiously  and  as 
ignorantly  as  Lord  John  Russell  now  does,  he  applied  the  term  to 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
be  relieved  from  their  existing  state  of  vUlenage.  On  this  we 
remarked  that  viUenage  had  never  existed  in  Ireland  at  any 
recorded  time,  and  that  it  might  have  been  better  for  Ireland  if  it 
had.     We  added— 

*  If  Rataner  had  made  the  exact  converse  of  his  absurd  proposition,  and 
if  he  had  proposed  that  the  Irish  peasantry  should  become  adscripti 
gleb<Py  giving  their  labour  to  their  landlords,  these  in  return  providmg 
for  the  comfortable  support  and  maintenance,  raiment,  and  lodging  of  the 
peasantry  in  health  and  sickness,  in  infancy  and  old  age, — the  scheme 
would  have  been  something  more  rational,  and  infinitely  more  remedial 
of  the  specific  evil  to  be  remedied — namely,  the  abject  poverty  of  the 
Iri^  peasant,  and  the  cruel  want  of  all  legal  means  of  assistance  and 
relief  in  sickness  and  distress.* — Quar.  Rev.,  vol.  Ivi.,  p.  565. 

This — ^which  shows  that  the  principle  of  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor  has  something  of  the  more  benevolent  part  of  the  ancient  system 
of  viUenage — was  all  that  we  meant,  and  probably  all  that  Mr. 
Homer  could  mean  by  his  allusion  to  that  system ;  but  neither  he 
nor  we  conld  have  employed  the  term  in  the  false  sense  and  for 
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the  calumnious  and  inflammatory,  purpose  in  which  her  Ms^estjs 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has  repeated  it 
But  if  the  mere  introduction  of  the  term  does  no  great  credit  to 
Lord  John's  candour^  the  way  in  which  he  applies  Mr.  Homers 
remark  does  still  less  to  his  understanding ;  for  whatever  original 
resemhlance  there  might  be  between  wholesome  poor  laws  and 
viUenage,  that  resemblance  would  be  gradually  impaired  by  eveiy 
uccessive  deviation  from  the  original  S3rstem— deviations  which  at 
length  rose  to  such  an  abuse  in  some  districts  as  to  render  the 
peasantry  '  independent '  of  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  to  gire 
them  a  right,  not  of  vUlenage,  but  almost  of  mortgage  on  the  land. 
So  that  if  Lord  John  had  really  understood  Mr.  Homer's  al- 
lusion, and  chosen  to  give  the  true  state  of  the  case,  his  charge 
against  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws  should  have  run  thus : — 
*  thereby  making  the  labourers  of  the  coimtry  independent  of  labour, 
and  reducing  them  from  a  state  which  I  rememl]^  my  friend  Mr. 
Homer  once  assimilated  in  principle  to  the  old  state  of  villenagc' 

This  would  have  been  something  like  the  truth  ;  but  it  would 
not  have  enabled  Lord  John  to  call  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
under  the  New  Poor  Law  '  independent,'  or  to  accuse  the  Tories 
of  having  formerly '  reduced  him  to  a  state  o( viUenage.'  Lord  John 
cared  little  about  the  meaning,  and  still  less  about  the  logic,  oi 
his  phrase,  provided  he  could  make  a  stalking-horse  of  Mr. 
Homer's  name  for  a  bit  of  Billingsgate  calumny  against  the 
^  Tories.  We  have  given  more  attention  to  this  phrase  than  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  deserve, — but  it  is  by  '  little  things'  that 
'  little  men'  must  be  measured ;  and  we  think  that  this  instance  of 
blunder,  quibble,  and  spite  is  very  characteristic  of  Lord  John 
both  in  his  political  and  literary  capacity.  We  have  read — ^with 
some  incredulity  indeed— of  poisoned  bullets  ha\'ing  been  used 
in  Indian  war :  Lord  John  Russell  seems  disposed  to  authenUcate 
the  story,  and  loads,  we  see,  with  poisoned  sparroioshot. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Poor  Law  itself,  we  have  never  with- 
held from  the  Whigs  the  praise  of  having  made  a  bold  and  con- 
scientious effort  to  remedy  a  growing  evil ;  but  neither  should  mj 
Lord  John  Russell  have  withheld  from  the  Tories  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  if  they  had — as  the  Whigs  invariably  did  on  all 
occasions — opposed  this  measure  merely  because  it  was  brought 
forward  by  their  political  antagonists,  and  because  it  admitted  of 
popular  inflammation — not  only  would  it  never  have  passed,  but 
the  ministers  who  proposed  it  would  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  general  indignation,  which  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  the  prudence  and  patriotism  of  the  Tory  leaders  oonkl 
have  prevented.  That  great  question  is  not,  however,  we  fear,  so 
entirely  settled  as  Lord  John  flatters  himself.    Of  one  of  the  great 
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features  of  the  Whig  measure— the  strict  and  general  application 
of  the  Union- Workhouse  system — we  doubt  the  ultimate  success; 
indeed,  practically,  the  commissioners  have  already,  by  several 
modifications  and  evasions,  betrayed  more  than  doubts  whether 
the  principle  can  be  strictly  maintained.  Nor  is  it  during  a 
period  of  unusually  general  prosperity  amongst  the  working 
classes,  and  when  so  many  thousands  of  the  poor  are  employed 
in  the  extraordinary  labour  temporarily  afforded  by  the  railroad 
influenza,  that  the  new  system  can  be  said  to  have  a  fair 
trial.  Let  there  come  a  season — as  in  the  cycle  of  human 
affairs  it  must  come— of  combined  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
distress,  and  we  shall  see  whether  Lord  John  will  then,  at  any 
popular  meeting,  venture  to  plume  himself  on  the  success  of  his 
New  Poor  Law : — above  all,  if  at  such  a  crisis  the  Opposition 
benches  should  be  occupied  by  those  who,  instead  of  supporting 
the  general  cause  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  the  Tory 
Opposition  does,  should  endeavour  by  every  art  and  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind  against  their  rulers — as  the  Whigs  have 
always  done — as  Lord  John  did  for  the  earlier  years  of  his  public 
life — as  he  is  retrospectively  endeavouring  still  to  do  by  this  deli- 
berate calumny  against  all  the  administrations  of  England  previous 
to  his  own  advent  to  power. 

The  last  of  the  crimes  of  the  Tories  is  the  LTnion  with  Ireland — 
not  the  principle  of  the  Union,  of  which  Lord  John  seems  to 
approve,  but  of  the  means  by  which  and  the  spirit  in  which,  as 
he  alleges,  it  was  carried.  We  have  no  time  for  such  obsolete 
discusnons ;  we  will  only  refer  Lord  John  to  the  debates  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  will  see  that  Mr.  Grey  and  the  leading  Whigs 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  most  vehemently  arraigned  the  very 
abstract  principle  of  the  Union,  and  by  their  inflammatory  oppo- 
sition created  most  of  the  temporary,  and  some  of  the  permanent, 
defects  for  which  Lord  John  Kussell  now  blames  the  able  states- 
men, Whigs  as  well  as  Tories,  who  proposed  and  carried  a  mea- 
sure, the  wisdom  and  policy  of  which  were  never  doubted  till  it 
came  to  be  administered  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  priest- 
ridden  colleagues. 

He  next  says — 

*  I  come  now  to  their  omissions.  That  which  they  left  undone  was 
indeed  great,  and  came  in  the  end  to  he  almost  appalling.  In  the  cri- 
minal law^  for  instance^  they  made  Utile  or  no  alteration  in  the  san* 
guinary  character  of  the  code  which  then  ruled  us.' — p.  6. 

This  Lord  John  will  find  a  very  unlucky  topic.  The  WTiigs 
were  in  power  one  whole  session,  and  opened  a  second  with  every 
prospect  of  their  continuance  in  office.  But  neither  during  the 
whole  of  their  first  session,  nor  in  the  king*s  speech  opening  the 
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second^  is  there  so  much  as  a  hint  of  any  amendment  of  the  cri- 
mina]  law.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  minister  of  the  crown 
who  ever  attempted  a  systematized  reformation  of  the  criminal 
law;  and  Lord  John  himself,  notwithstanding  his  ostentatious 
daim  of  merit  on  this  subject,  has  been  but  the  feeble  imitator 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  John  has  been  seven  years  a  minister, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  very  last  session  that  he  bethought  himself 
of  this  '  appalling '  concern,  and  then,  to  be  sure,  he  set  about  it 
in  a  style  worthy  of  his  party  and  worthy  of  himself. 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Review  are  aware  that  we 
showed  in  our  last  number  that^Lord  John  had  introduced  certain 
bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law.  They  were  pre- 
pared in  a  manner  so  slovenly  as  to  be  ridiculous ;  they  affected 
consolidation,  yet  they  were  eight  or  nine  in  number,  when  ihey 
need  have  been  but  one ;  and  were  in  their  details  exceedingly  ill 
prepared :  they  were  permitted  to  dawdle  through  the  House  of 
Commons  till  the  King's  death  forced  ministers  to  think  of  closii^ 
the  session,  and  meeting  the  country  at  a  new  election.  Then, 
indeed,  it  was  seen  that  they  would  be  a  good  hustings  topic — 
and  they  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords — (without  having  received 
one  minute^s  attention,  or  one  word  of  discussion,  in  the  House  of 
Commons) — in  such  a  state  of  hurry,  confusion,  obscurity,  and 
self-contradiction,  that  the  Chief-Justice  in  moving  that  they 
should  be  read,  was  forced  to  apologise  for  their  imperfectioiB, 
and  they  must  eventually  have  been  thrown  out  as  nonsensCy  if 
the  Law  Lords  had  not  interfered,  and  rendered  my  Lord 
John's  abortive  attempts  at  legislation — not,  perhaps,  what  they 
ought  originally  to  have  been — (time  did  not  allow  of  that) — 
but — ^just  fit  to  be  passed.  And  it  is  for  this  tardy  measure  of 
1837 — so  miserably  concocted — so  contemptuously  treated — so 
indolently  prosecuted — and  finally  only  made  passable  by  volun- 
tary assistance  from  the  House  of  Peers — that  Lord  John  thinks 
himself  authorised  to  pass  a  general  censure  on  the  Tories,  and 
a  peculiar  panegyric  on  his  own  legislative  embryos.  He  goes 
on  to  say : — 

*  And  as  regarded  slavery,  that  unfortunate  and  sinful  blot  upon  our 
name — they  did  nothing  that  could  be  considered  as  effechially  tend" 
ing  to  its  complete  extinction,* — p.  6. 

Another  very  unlucky  topic,  as  poor  Lord  John  will  find.  The 
phrase  is  worded  with  all  the  petty  astuteness  of  quibble,  to 
imply  more  than  can  be  maintained,  '  The  Tories  did  nothing 
towards  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  that  tmfortuna^  and 
sinful  blot.'  Such  is  the  obvious  meaning  that  the  words  present ; 
so  they  were,  no  doubt,  understood  at  Stroud ;  so  Lord  John 
hoped  that  they  would  pass  with  the  pubHc;  but  if  any  too 
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ctirioas  observer  should  say,  ^  why,  'tis  totally  false/  then  my  Lord 
may  hedge  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the  estact  words — '  I  neyer 
said  that  the  Tories  had  done  nothing  towards  the  extinction  of 
slofvery — I  only  said  that  the  Tories  had  done  nothing  that  could 
be  considered  as  tending  to  its  complete  extinction.'  But  this 
quibble  shall  not  serve.  It  w^  that  class  of  statesmen  whom  his 
Lordship  denominates  Tories  that  made  the  first,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  the  most  important  efibrts  for  the  abolition  of  Negro 
slavery.  Lord  John  Russell  will  not  claim  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Sir  William  Dolben  as  Whigs.  To  them  in  the 
first  degree  is  to  be  attributed  the  strong  feeling  which  took  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind  and  heart  of  England  on  that  subject, 
and  which  has  ultimately  produced  the  present,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  seems  to  think  it,  satisfactory  state  of  that  question. 
Does  Lord  John  Russell  forget  that  the  first  dawn  of  liberty 
to  the  Negro  was  from  Mr.  Pitt's  moving  (when  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  too  unwell  to  execute  an  intention  of  which  he  had 
given  notice)  a  resolution  that  the  House  would  next  session  take 
the  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves  into  its  consideration  ?  Does 
Lord  John  Russell  forget  that  the  first  great  blow  given  to 
Negro  slavery  was  the  declaration  of  Sir  William  Dolben  in  the 
session  of  1788,  that  he  was  instructed  by  his  constituents — the 
University  of  Oxford — whom,  we  suppose.  Lord  John  Russell 
would  call  Tories — to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  the  continuance 
of  that  traffic  ?  Has  Lord  John  forgotten  that  remarkable  p^sage 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  public  life,  which  followed  this  declaration?  It  was 
late  in  the  session — the  business  was  supposed  to  be  over — when 
Sir  William  Dolben,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  before  ex- 
pressed, brought  in — unexpectedly — ct  bill  for  regulating  the  slave 
trade — which,  as  its  antagonists  stated,  '  would  operate  virtually 
as  an  aholition.'  To  this  bill  Mr.  Pitt,  then  first  minister,  gave 
not  only  his  personal  support,  but  his  influence — nay,  he  kept 
parliament  sitting  with  no  other  business  than  to  pass  it.  Fox 
and  Burke,  who  were  friendly  to  it,  left  town,  thinking  the 
session  at  an  end ;  difficulties,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  defalcation 
of  members,  rendered  it  hardly  possible  to  pass  the  bill ;  but  Mr. 
Pitt  was  resolute ;  it  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords 
— where,  after  fresh  difficulties,  it  also  passed,  with  many  amend- 
ments, by  a  majority  of  two ;  but  the  amendments  were  techni- 
catty  fataJ  to  the  bill.  Encouraged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Dolben  brought 
in  a  new  bill  at  a  later  period  than,  as  we  believe,  the  House  had 
ever  before  sat;  this  new  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  in  a 
house  of  forty-one  members,  one  more  only  than  the  quorum  ;  of 
these  forty-one,  we  remember  no  Whig  but  Sheridan.  Fox  and 
Surke,  though  they  had  originally  spoken  for  the  bill,  did  not 
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think  it  worth  while  to  stay  in  town  to  vote  for  it — and  left  the 
whole  burden  on  Pitt. 

'  No  feature,' — says  Wraxall,  who  may  be  credited  when  he 
praises  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who  moreover  was  a  party  in  this  transac- 
tion— '  No  feature  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  life  places,  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light,  the  force  ot  his  moral  principles  of  action  and 
his  inflexible  determination  to  pursue  the  path  which  they  dic- 
tated to  him.  The  Slave  Regulation  Act,  which  was  ultimately 
carried  by  only  thirty-five  votes  in  a  sort  of  Rump  Parliament, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Slave  Abolition  Act  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.' — Wrax.  Post  Mem.  iii.  126. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  long  train  of  measures,  (most  of 
them  under  Tory  auspices,)  for  successive  advances  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, — the  greatest  of  which  were 
Lord  Grenvllle's  bills  in  1806,  the  principles  of  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Castlereagh's  arrange- 
ments with  the  continental  powers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  Whigs  indeed,  and  we  suppose  it  is  to  that  Lord  John 
alludes  as  a  complete  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  have  given 
£20,000,000  (no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  £550,000,000 
which  had  already  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  nerves  of  Lord 
John  Russell)  to  purchase  from  their  masters  the  nominal  free- 
dom of  the  slaves  in  our  West  India  colonies.  Does  any  man 
believe — will  any  man  venture  to  assert — that  if  a  Tory  Adminis- 
tration had  proposed  a  loan  of  twenty  millions  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  an  annual  million  of  interest  to  be  raised  by  taxes  on  this 
country  to  meet  that  loan,  the  Whig  Opposition  would  have 
allowed  it  to  pass  ?  With  the  natural  readiness  of  popular  opi- 
nion to  be  excited  against  taxation  in  any  shape,  but  particularly  for 
distant  and  speculative  objects,  a  parliamentary  opposition  could 
have  put  a  decisive  veto  on  such  a  proposition,  and  the  Whigs 
w^ould  have  done  it  just  as  recklessly  as  Charles  Fox  went  grouse- 
shooting  in  1788,  while  Pitt,  with  forty  followers,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  pass  Dolben's  Relief  Bill.  But,  moreover,  that  measure 
was  Lord  Stanley's.  He  is  no  longer  one  of  the  colleagues 
on  whose  behalf  Lord  John  Russell  was  speaking— or  if  Lord 
John  insists  on  sharing  in  Lord  Stanley's  merits,  he  must  in  fair- 
ness consent  to  be  implicated  in  all  the  Tory  turpitudes  imputed 
to  his  other  colleague  Lord  Palmerston. 

But  we  have  a  more  serious  objection  to  make  to  the  Whigs 
upon  this  point.  We  retort  upon  them  Lord  John  Russell's  own 
words,  and  we  tell  them  '  that  they  have  done  nothing  that  can  be 
considered  as  effectually  tending  to  its  complete  extinction,^  They 
have  given,  indeed,  twenty  millions  to  remunerate  our  own  plant- 
ers for  the  loss — a  hypothetical  one — which  they  may  suffer  from 
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the  nominal  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  state  of  the 
black  population  of  our  West  India  Islands.  What  the  effect 
of  that  change  may  be  when  it  comes  to  be  more  than  nominal^ 
we  are  not  wise  enough  to  foresee  ;  but  at  best  it  goes  but  a  com- 
paratively short  way  to  the  complete  extinction  of  slavery.  That 
nefarious  trade  is  carried  on  at  this  hour  with  additional  activity 
and  accumulated  horror.  When  Lord  Castlereagh  negotiated  at 
Vienna,  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Brazilians  consented 
to  some  limits  to  their  slaving  operations.  This  was  much  to 
have  obtained  from  independent  nations  who  did  not  feel  as  we 
do  on  the  subject ;  but  since  our  unhappy  meddling  has  so  dis- 
tracted and  subverted  both  the  governments  of  the  Peninsula,  that 
either  crown  seems  held  at  the  will  of  any  handful  of  English  sol- 
diers or  sailors,  will  Lord  John  Russell  tell  us  why  our  irresistible  in- 
fluence has  not  procured  the  full  development  of  LordCastlereagh*s 
stipulations  against  the  slave  trade  ? — why  has  not  its  ^  complete 
extinction  been  dictated  to  all  those  governments  who  have  been 
for  these  six  or  seven  years  the  puppets  of  Lord  Palmerston — 
puppets  for  all  mischief,  but  reluctantes  dracones  whenever  any- 
thing for  the  interest  either  of  England  or  of  humanity  in  general 
IS  proposed  ?  But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  '  appalling'  facts  stated 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in  a  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
the  admissions  made  in  Lord  Palm erston's  reply,  sufficiently  prove, 
that,  in  point  otfact.  Lord  John  Russell  had  no  more  right  to 
boast  of  having  completely  extinguished  the  slave  trade,  than  he 
had  to  libel  his  predecessors  as  having  done  nothing,  when  in 
fact  they  have  done  more  than  he  has,  imder  circumstances  less 
favourable  for  doing  anything. 

*  With  respect  to  other  subjects,  which  I  will  now  leave  untouched — 
but  untouched  only  because  I  wish  to  spare  more  time — thty  lejl  every- 
thing to  do  ;  they  occupied  themselves  with  maintaining  establishments 
which  they  then  said  were  necessary, — in  passing  laws^  from  time  to 
time,  to  repress  the  rising  discontent  of  the  people, — and  with  these 
poor  performances,  they  thought  the  duties  of  Government  were 
ended.' — p.  6. 

We  will  not  waste  our  readers'  time  in  fencing  with  generali- 
ties :  we  will  only  observe  on  this  passage,  that  as  to  '  the  mainte- 
nance of  useless  establishments,'  we  have  already  produced  the 
testimony  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  against  his  colleague 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  such  facts  and  figures  as  even  Whig 
assurance  cannot  gainsay.  And  as  to  the  '  laws  passed  from  time 
to  time  to  prevent  the  rising  discontents  of  the  people,'  is  Lord 
John  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  recall  of  his  father  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  from  the  oflBce  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  bilU — prepared  under  his  Grace's  auspices  by 
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Mr.  Plunkett,  and  corrected  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Grattan — ^was 
found  amongst  the  current  business  of  the  Castle^  and  the  Tories 
who  succeeded  to  office  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pass  the  Whig 
bill  for  '  repressing  the  rising  discontents  of  the  people  ?'  Lord 
John  may  have  forgotten  this  passage  of  the  history  of  his  father 
and  his  friends — but  how  can  he  have  forgotten  the  recent  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  of  his  own  administration,  wliich,  if  we  mistake  not, 
obtained  for  them  the  memorable  eulogy  of  their  patron  Mr. 
O'Connell,  of  being  '  the  base,  brutal,  ana  bloody  Whigs !' 

*  And  with  these  poor  performances  they  [the  successive  Tory  Admi- 
nistrations of  the  last  fifty  years]  thought  the  duties  of  a  Grovemment 
ended.' — ^p.  6. 

Jt  certainly  requires,  as  Churchill  says,  '  a  matchlesis  intrepidity  of 
face '  in  Lord  John  Russell  to  talk  of  the  poor  performcmces  of  a 
ministry : — but  when  we  recollect  that  amongst  the  poor  performen 
in  former  Administrations  were  Mr,  Pitt — the  Corypheus  of  the 
company — Lord  Grenyille,  Lord  Wellesley,  Mr.  Windl^upa,  Mr. 
Perceval,  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  l.ord  Thurlow,  Lord 
J^ughborough,  Jjoxd  Eldon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  when  we  can  reckon  amongst  their 
poor  performances  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  administration  from  1782  to 
1792 — ^the  French  war  from  the  1st  of  June  1794,  to  Waterloo- 
Lord  Wellesley's  Indian  Administration — the  Union  with  Ireland 
— the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte — the  general  pacification  of  Eu- 
rope in  1816 — the  restoration  of  the  metallic  currency — the  gra- 
duated system  of  corn-laws — the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  Roman- Catholic  Emancipation  (two  measures  which  at 
least  Lord  John  Russell  must  deem  matters  of  no  small  import- 
ance)— and  finally  the  gigantic  development  of  public  wealth  and 
power,  the  vast  and  growing  extension  of  private  comfort  and  hap- 
piness by  machinery,  steam-boats,  rail-roads,  and  all  the  various 
arts  that  advance  agriculture,  extend  manufactures,  and  improve 
and  elevate  the  general  condition,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but 
of  mankind ; — with  all  these  and  large  classes  of  similar  facts  in 
our  grateful  recollections,  we  can  smile  at  Lord  John  Russell's 
talking  of  the  '  small  performances '  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
British  annals.  Alas^  my  poor  Lord  John! — there  were  giants  m 
those  days  1  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  when  the  Wings  were 
called  upon  to  form  their  administration  in  1830,  they  were 
obliged  to  confide  the  most  active  and  important  offices  of  the 
cabinet — the  three  secretaryships  of  state,  for  instance — to  per- 
sons who  had  been  the  subordinates  of  those  '  poor  performers.' 
We  leave  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
to  finish  this  part  of  the  discussion  with  their  colleague.  But 
the  following  summary  with  >vhich  he  concl^des  his  invective 
requires  more  serious  observation : —  *  The 
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^  The  result  was,  that  w)ien  a  new  Parliament  was  elected  in  1830, 
after  the  death  of  Greorge  IV.,  the  state  of  the  country  was  most  cala- 
mitous. Happening  at  that  time  to  be  passing  through  an  agricultural 
district  of  the  country,  travelling  by  night,  I  saw  the  fires  which  were 
everywhere  raised  by  the  incendiary  labourers  of  the  time — I  witnessed 
the  contempt  of  law — the  degradation  of  authority.  The  magistrates 
felt  themselves  overpowered,  they  had  no  means  to  resist  the  evil,  and 
knew  not  how  to  remedy  it.  In  the  metropolis  the  state  of  things  was 
no  better,  for  in  London  the  late  King — than  whom  no  Kin^  was  eve^* 
more  conspicuous  for  courageous  and  amiable  qualities — a  Kmg  whose 
personal  character  entitled  him  to  the  respect  of  every  one  of  his  sub- 
jects—-was  advised  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  not  to  venture 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  to  appear  before  his  assembled  sub- 
jects.*— p.  6. 

This  is  to  a  certain  degree  true ;  but  what  caused  the  discon- 
tent ?  The  factious  and  inflammatory  excitements  of  the  Whigs. 
Whence  came  the  inpendiary  fires  ?  From  France,  whose  revo- 
lution of  July,  and  its  motives  and  its  consequences,  were  the 
exciting  texts  of  Whig  declamation  !  Has  Lord  John  forgotten 
his  friend  Mr.  Brougham's  speeches  at  York  ? — '  The  contempt 
of  law — the  degradation  of  authority — the  overpowering  the 
magistrates  ? '  Has  I^ord  John  forgotten  all  the  Whig  revilings 
of  our  sanguinary  laivs — all  the  Whig  complaints  against  every 
exercise  of  governing  power — the  Whig  persecution  of  any  indi- 
vidual magistrate  who  should  venture  to  exert  his  authority — the 
inflammatory  motions  against  the  suppression  of  the  Manchester 
riots — and  the  other  seditious  assemblages  which  from  time  to 
time  threatened  to  break  out  into  flagrant  insurrection  ?  Has  Lord 
John  forgotten  the  incentives  to  all  these  disorders  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Whig  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Though  a  few  more  respectable  Whigs  might  be  said  to  have  dis- 
countenanced these  popular  provocations  by  a  shabby  silence,  yet 
they  were  echoed  long  and  loud  through  all  the  ranks  of  the 
party ;  and  the  worse  extravagancies  of  the  street  demagogues 
were  but  the  repetitions  of  the  incendiary  language  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Whigs.  This  description  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try applies  to  the  month  of  October,  1830.  Let  us  take  the 
contemporary  authority  of  a  certainly  well-informed  writer  of  that 
day,  \vho — in  observing  on  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  party  ge- 
nerally, and  especially  on  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Mr. 
Brougham — gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  factious  arts  by 
which  the  danger  had  been  created.  It  is  high  time,  he  says,  for 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  country  to  unite  in  defensive 
exertions — 

*  if  all  the  disaffected  in  Church  and  State — if  infidels,  republicans, 
agrarians,  levellers,  and  all  those  who ,  in  the  short  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage 
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guage  of  the  great  riebellion,  *  would  not  have  things  so*  are  to  be  col- 
lected, marshalled,  exdted^  and  impelled  by  dinners  and  meetings,  by 
speeches  and  pamphlets^  by  the  contagious  poison  of  calumny,  and  by 
the  frightful  tocsin  of  sedition — if  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Bel- 
gian Revolt  are  to  be  the  signals^  and  incentives^  and  examples  to  the 
disturbance  of  our  peace — the  invasion  of  our  property,  and  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitution — if  the  mass  of  poverty  which  is  inevitable, 
and  the  mass  of  popular  force  which  is  incalculable,  are  to  be  hallooed 
on  against  the  whole  frame  of  civilized  society* — Observations  on  two 
pamphlets  attributed  to  Mr.  Brougham^  Oct.  1830,  p.  78. 

Such,  my  Lord  John  Russell,  were  the  real  causes  of  that  dis- 
content which  you  with  such  candour  now  attribute  to  the  misrule 
of  the  Tories,  and  their  resistance  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
Reform ;  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  assertions  against  yours, 
you  yourself  shall  be  our  witness.  The  tergiversation  of  politi- 
cians has  grown  into  a  proverb-^but  it  has  so  grown  during  that 
period  of  our  history  in  which  the  Whigs  have  had  opportunities 
of  abandoning  in  office  their  professions  when  in  opposition ;  of 
any  such  general  imputation  against  Tories,  there  is  not  a  shadow. 
In  fact  it  is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  principle  of  the  Tory  party, 
that  their  respect  for  order  and  good  government  renders  their  op- 
position, as  for  mere  party  objects,  ineffectual ;  a  Tory,  therefore, 
coming  from  opposition  into  government  has  nothing  to  recal,  re- 
putliate,  or  abjure :  on  the  other  hand,  opjx)sition  on  Whig  or 
democratical  principles  necessarily  becomes  so  extreme,  that  in 
the  cycle  of  politicaJ  change,  on  every  advent  of  a  Whig  Ministiy, 
public  men  and  public  principle  suffer  a  degrading  depreciation 
in  public  opinion.  You  have  a  Fox  devoting  Lord  North  to  im- 
peachment and  the  block — and  within  a  week  making  him  Secre- 
tary of  State :  you  have  All  the  Talents  imiting  the  country  to 
resistance  and  almost  rebellion  against  the  income  tax — and 
doubling  it :  and,  to  pass  over  a  long  and  shameful  catalogue  of  re- 
cent inconsistencies,  you  have  a  Melbourne  making  all  his  public 
character  as  an  anti-reformer — and  now  maintaining  all  his  personal 
power  as  the  type  and  head  of  a  party  which  professes  to  reform 
even  to  destruction.  But  of  all  such  lamentable  lapses  of  prin- 
ciple— of  all  such^  to  say  the  best  of  them — ^miserable  necessities 
of  party,  we  have  never  met  anything  which  surpasses  that  which 
Lord  John  Russell  now  forces  us  to  bring  against  him.  Indivi- 
dually he  is  certainly  not  worth  the  trouble — de  minimis  non  curat 
pr<ctor,  but — as  we  have  before  said — the  station  he  occupies  (and 
such  are  his  colleagues  that  none  of  them  could,  we  believe,  fill 
it  so  well,)  must  be  our  excuse  for  the  extended  notice  we  take 
of  these  matters:  trifles  are  important  in  a  diseased  state  of 
bodies,  physical  and  political,  which  in  a  healthy  system  wonM 
be  utterly  contemptible. 

Lord 
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Lord  John  Russell  talks,  with  equal  confidence,  of  *  the  errors, 
the  blunders,  the  evils*  of  his  Tory  predecessors ~  and  of  the  merits 
of  what  he  calls  a  Reform  Ministry^  and  of  his  own  and  his  col- 
leagues* share  in  the  great  and  necessary  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,     Now  this  is  our  answer. 

About  the  end  of  April,  1827,  Mr.  Canning*s  government  was 
formed ;  in  which,  from  the  secession  of  the  leading  Tories,  he  was 
unfortunately  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Whigs — the  pk  alter 
of  all  political  combinations.  These  gentlemen  joined  with  great 
alacrity  the  hunt  of  office — the  scent  lay  well — the  whole  pack  gave 
tongue — old  Tiemey  was  in  a  good  place — so  was  Lansdowne. 
Liord  John  himself,  though  he  professed  not  to  take  an  immediate 
part  in  the  sport,  alighted,  even  from  his  favourite  hobby,  to  open 
the  gates  for  his  friends,  whom  he  followed  at  an  easy  pace,  wait- 
ing obviously  for  some  turn  of  the  chase  to  bring  him  in  advance. 
On  the  3rd  May,  1827,  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Peel — a  good  deal 
surprised  at  seeing  the  Tories  extruded  from  their  old  seats^  and 
the  Whigs  clustering  round  Mr.  Canning — Mr.  Canning — ^the 
Anti-Jacobin — the  Anti-  Gallican  —  the  Anti-Reformer — asked 
whether  all  those  gentlemen  could  possibly  be  united  in  public 
principle  with  him  at  whose  back  they  had  thus  suddenly 
and  surprisingly  started  up  like  the  clan  of  Rhoderick  Dhu 
— ^and  above  all,  he  wished  to  know  whether  they  were  agreed 
about  the  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Now 
Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  a  question  especially  entrusted 
by  the  party  to  the  guidance  of  Lord  John  Russell — (we  shall  see 
presently  why  so  apparently  great  a  measure  was  entrusted  to 
such  a  slender  agent).  It  therefore  was  for  Lord  John  to  rise 
and  save,  pro  virili  suo,  his  apostate  friends  from  the  disgrace 
affixed  upon  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  question — for  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  boldly  and  honestly  stated  that  he  would  continue  the 
unflinching  opponent  of  reform,  and  that  those  who  joined  him  must 
follow  the  same^line  of  conduct.  Lord  John  accordingly  stepped 
forward  to  defend  his  friends,  and  did  it  at  his  own  expense  in  the 
following  speech,  which,  surprising  as  it  intrinsically  was,  made 
no  sensation — from  the  insignificancy,  at  that  time,  of  the  person 
who  pronounced  it ;  but  now  that  this  person  is  raised  to  a  high 
station,  and  that  this  high  station  has  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of 
audacity  as  to  calumniate  the  very  people  whom  he  had  vehemently 
applauded,  and  with  whom  he  had  virtually  coalesced,  his  declara- 
tions become  as  important  as  they  are  curious. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  Lord  John  Russell  and  said — 

*  He  was  astonished  at  the  remark  of  Mr.  Peel ;  for  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  might  have  remembered  to  have  heard  the  right  honour- 
able member  for  Knaresborough  [Mr.  Tiemey,  leader  of  the  late 
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Opposition],  but  a  yery  few  sesgions  ago,  declare  his  conTictioii,  ftnd 
from  the  (^tposition  side  of  the  house  {Kt  this  moment  he  was  sitting 
near  Mr.  Cfanning],  that  Parliamentary  Reform  could  never  be  a  party 
question  in  this  country.  It  might  he  allowed  to  him  (Lord  John)  also 
to  state  a  fact,  which  he  had  perhaps  better  reason  to  be  informed  of 
than  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  which  corroborated  this  view 
of  the  ease.  He  himself  had,  some  few  years  since,  expressed  his  wish 
that  ^e  whole  of  the  party  with  which  he  usually  voted  should  unite  to 
promote  the  cause  of  ParliamentaTy  Reform ;  but  it  then  appeared  that 
not  only  most  of  the  Ifiaders  of  that  party  were  desirous  thai  it  should 
not  be  made  a  party  question^  but  that  the  Whig  party — ^if  they 
should  coifie  in  as  a  party — ^woidd  be  opposed  to  i^,  or  to  ant  other 

MEASURE   HAVING  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM   FOR   ITS   OBJECT !  I  !      This 

FACT  he  mentioned  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
any  person,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  voting,  to  have  taken 
office  on  the  present  occasion,  without  having  stipulate  that  Parlia* 
mentary  Reform  should  be  made  a  party  question.  But,  perhaps,  the 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  expected  that  he  (Lord  John  Russell) 
should  introduce  that  question  to  the  House.  It  happened  unfortu- 
nately, however,  that  the  very  last  time  he  had  mentioned  the  question 
in  the  course  of  last  session,  he  had  declared  that  it  would  be  the  last 
occasion  of  his  doing  so.  And  why  had  he  made  that  declaration  ?  Be- 
cause he  had  found  a  great  luhewarmness  on  that  subject  through- 
out the  country,  and  tnat  growing  luhewarmness  he  bdieved  to  be 
attributable  to  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  Vie  manner 
of  conducting  the  government  of  the  country*!!! — Mansard's  Pari.  Deb.^ 
grd  May,  1827,  vol.  17  (N.  S.),  p.  543. 

Within  three  years — three  years  in  which  Lord  John,  at  leasts 
cannot  say  that  the  ^  improvement  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
government '  had  been  interrupted^  seeing  that  the  two  great  objecU 
of  his  political  devotion,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  that  of  the  Roman- Catholic  Disabilities^  had  been  successively 
carried — and  with  no  other  change  in  the  state  of  public  a&irs 
than  the  dismissal  of  the  Canningite  Whigs^  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  rest, — ^within,  we  say,  three  years.  Lord  John  Russell 
smd  his  friends  managed  to  get  up  the  public  zeal  for  Reform  from 
lukewarm  to  scalding.  He  again  mounted  the  hobby  he  had  so 
Utely  abandoned  for  ever  ;  and  on  its  back  he  rode  into  place  and 
power.  Grown  wise,  however,  by  their  long  experience  of  Tory 
superiority,  and  fearful  of  being  again  overthrown  by  them  in  the 
exiting  arena^f  the  Whigs — goaded  at  once  by  cupidity  and  ven- 
geapce,  by  the  love  of  place  and  hatred  of  their  political  opponents 
— boldly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  frenzj,  and  to 
produce  mch  a  reform  as  should  consolidate  their  own  power  on 
an  immovable  basis,  and  annihilate  the  strength  of  those  who  had 
been  their  conquerors  in  a  century  of  battles. 

The  whole  s^air  was  much  the  most  scandalous  that  ever  wjis 

perpetrated. 
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perpetrated,  and  Lord  John's  share  in  this  tissue  of  politic  trickery 
is  sufficiently  known ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  his  personal  candour 
and  consistency  when  we  now  find  him  arraigning  as  the  justifying 
cause  of  the  discontents  of  1830,  the  misrule  ofthe  very  men,  whose 
*  improvement  in  the  manner  of  governing  the  country '  he  alleged  in 
1827  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  for  ever  the  reproduction 
of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ? — That  they  are  the  self- 
same men  that  he  thus  eulogized  and  vituperates,  is  dear  from 
this,  that  the  eulogy  was  pronounced  unthinaweek  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  con- 
sequent dissolution  of  that  long  Tory  ministry  upon  which  Lord 
John  has  lately  emptied  the  vials  of  lus  wrath  at  Stroud.  But  this 
inconsistency  is  stUl  more  apparent  from  a  previous  speech  de- 
livered, February  £4,  18S6,  on  Mr.  Ellice's  motion  on  the  state  of 
the  silk  trade  : — 

^  Lord  John  Russell  was  willing  to  admit  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  not  only  pursued  the  rational  line  of  policy,  hut  were  as  much  alive 
to  the  distresses  ofthe  ctmntry  as  any  of  those  who  heard  him.  He  was 
sure  that  many  of  those  who  spoke  so  loudly,  did  not  feel  half  as  deeply 
for  their  distresses  ashis  Majesty's  Ministers.' — Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  (N.S.) 
vol.  14,  p.  858. 

And  these  are  the  men  whom  he  now  represents  as  callous  to  the 
sufferings,  and  creating,  by  their  harsh  misrule,  the  discontents  of 
thepeople ! 

There  is  but  one  point  more  on  which  we  shall  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  detail ! 

Lord  John,  after  inveighing^  as  we  have  seen,  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  candid  enough  to  give  us  an  instance — a  flagrant  one 
of  course — of  the  misconduct  of  that  body : — 

*  I  will  mention  one  instance  that  occurred  just  at  the  close  of  the 
late  session,  which  I  think  strongly  illustrative  of  that  disposition  [in 
the  House  of  Lords],  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  work. 
I  happened  to  come  into  the  House  of  Commons  when  a  Bill,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  an  Irish  member,  and  which  consisted  of  two 
parts,  was  under  debate.  One  part  of  it  went  merely  to  repeal  that  part 
of  another  Act  of  Parhament,  which  required  that  all  persons  whose 
names  began  with  the  same  letter  should  poll  at  the  same  booth.  It 
ipras  said,  that  the  repeal  of  that  clause  was  necessary,  because  it  was 
flCttended,  in  almost  every  instance,  with  much  inconvenience,  and  be- 
cause, in  many  instances,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  sheriff  or  the 
returning  officer  to  comply  with  it.  The  other  part  of  the  Bill  went  to 
set  aside  certain  votes^  which  had  been  declared  to  be  illegal.  When  I 
came  into  the  House,  and  declared  myself  favourable  to  going  into  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Bill,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  got  up, 
being  almost  alone^  and  made  an  appeal  to  me  upon  the  subject.  He 
found  no  fault  with  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  but  protested  against  the 
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second,  upon  the  ground  of  the  partial  manner  in  which  it  would  operate. 
Upon  the  appeal  heing  thus  made  to  me,  I  rose  and  stated,  that  I  thought 
his  argument  a  fair  one ;  that  I  thought  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  heing 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  ought  to  be  passed,  but  I  would  not  lend 
my  countenance  to  the  second  part.  Mr.  Shaw  thanked  me  for  my  can- 
dour and  fairness  (as  he  was  pleased  to  designate  my  conduct  on  the 
occasion),  and  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  amended 
shape  without  opposition.  But  when  it  came  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
this  Bill  which  had  been  so  agreed  to  in  the  Conunons,  was  thnvwn  out 
upon  the  second  reading,  and,  as  I  have  since  heard,  it  was  stated  as  a 
reason  for  so  doing,  that  the  Bill  was  a  proof  of  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  if  any  one  wished  to  give  an  instance 
of  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  majority,  I  think  a  stronger  in- 
stance could  not  be  found  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned.' — pp.  13, 14. 

Now,  as  this  is  the  only  case  which  Lord  John  has  been  able 
to  produce  of  the  misconduct,  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  saying  a  few 
words  upon  it,  and  supplying  a  few  facts  which  Lord  John  has 
omitted. 

^  Just  at  the  close  of  the  session,*  and  subsequently  to  the  Queens 
message  announcing  the  dissolution,  one  of  the  ministerial  members 
FOR  Cork,  and  a  candidate  for  re-election,  brought  in  a  bill  with 
the  two  objects  imperfectly  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  for  his 
Lordship  did  not  state  that  the  ^  certain  votes'  to  be  disfranchised 
were  *  certain  votes  in  Cork.'  The  Recorder  of  Dublin,  one  of 
the  few  members  present,  looked  with  natural  suspicion  at 
such  a  bill,  from  such  a  hand,  at  such  a  time.  The  first 
part  seemed  to  him  to  involve  trouble  and  expense  without 
any  adequate  object,  and  it  looked  still  more  objectionable  from 
being  coupled  with  the  monstrous,  the  unparalleled  injustice 
of  the  second  clause  attempting,  on  the  motion  of  one  interest^ 
party,  to  disfranchise  a  particular  class  of  voters  in  a  par- 
ticular town,  without  having  even  the  decency  of  treating  in 
the  same  way  similar  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  it  looked  like  a  bill  to  secure  the  candidate  his  re-election 
for  Cork.  Lord  John  Russell  tells  us  that  he  was  not  present 
at  first,  but  he  has  not  told  us  that  Lord  Howick,  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  all  their  associates  on  the  Treasury  bench,  who  consti- 
tuted at  the  moment  nearly  the  whole  house,  joined  in  endeavour- 
ing to  force  forward  this  nefarious  bill — nefarious  we  think  we  may 
call  it,  when  Lord  John  allows  it  was  too  bad  even  for  him. 
The  clause  against  the  Cork  freemen  was  therefore  given  up,  and 
Mr.  Shaw  expressed  his  sense  of  Lord  John's  candour,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  previous  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  government ; 
but  Lord  John  is,  we  think,  mistaken  in  saying  that  Mr.  Shaw 
expressed  any  concurrence  in  the  other  part  of  the  bill,  though 
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having  succeeded  in  defeating  the  personal  injustice,  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  battle  single  handed  and  hopelessly  against 
a  minor  inconvenience,  and  the  bill  passed  the  Commons.  We 
believe  that  it  actually  went  up  to  the  Lords  with  the  Cork 
disfranchisement  clause  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  Com- 
mons— thaty  however,  if  the  fact  was  so,  must  of  course  have 
been  a  mistake,  and  we  lay  no  stress  on  it ;  but  can  it  be  said  that 
the  House  of  Lords  were  not  justified  in  looking  with  suspicion 
on  a  measure,  one  half  of  which  had  been  already  rejected  even 
by  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  mere  election  job,  and  the  remainder 
of  which  had,  imder  all  the  circumstances,  the  same  aspect — 
which  was  produced  not  even  by  the  Government,  but  by  an  indi- 
vidual candidate,  passed  in  thin  houses  under  protest  from  the 
small  remnant  of  independent  members  who  were  present,  and 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  without  information  or  explanation,  or  time, 
or  means  of  obtaining  either,  in  the  very  last  hours  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  parliament,  and  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
local  operation  of  the  bill  might  be  on  pending  elections — except 
only  that  all  the  antecedent  facts  led  to  a  prima  facie  impression 
that  it  was  the  election  job  of  a  particular  candidate  ?  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  Lords  sent  to  the  Commons  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  which  the  Bill  was  said  to  be  founded — that  report 
was  sent  to  them  on  Friday  the  14th  July,  and  on  the  next  sit- 
ting-day, Monday  the  17th,  Parliament  was  dissolved! 

And  this  is  the  monstrous  enormity  singled  out  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  produced  to  his  constituents  at  Stroud,  and  delibe- 
rately advanced  to  the  whole  world  as  the  case  on  which  he  rests 
his  charges  and  denunciations  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  is  not  one  single  topic  of  this  whole  speech — and 
it  rambles,  it  must  be  owned,  over  every  possible  topic  of 
policy — on  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  observations 
equally  severe,  to  adduce  contradictory  proof  equally  strong, 
and  to  exhibit  inconsistency  and  misrepresentation  equally 
flagrant.  Only  think  of  the  leader  of  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  creator — in  1833  alone — of  425  places  of  from 
ICX)/.  to  6000Z.  a-year, — only  think  of  his  complaining  of  the 
employment  of  '  patronage,^  (p.  8.)  Only  think  of  one  of  the 
present  cabinet  pluming  himself  on  the  merits  and  services  of  poor 
Lord  Grey,  whose  venerable  heels  they  so  dexterously  tripped 
up.  (p.  8.)  Then  only  think  of  the  father  of  the  Reform  Bill 
and  the  godfather  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  and  fifty 
bills  of  a  similar  principle,  pleading  for  '  the  stability  of  our 
institutions.^  (p.  12.)  Only  think  of  a  statesman  and  historian 
likening  the  Protestant  Conservatives  of  this  nation  to  '  Pope  Leo,* 
and  the  Melboume-O* Council  party  to  '  Martin  Luther,'    (p.  7.) 
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Only  think  of  the  chief  oi^n  of  the  Lichfield  House  compact 
boasting  his  own  profession  of  and  attachment  to  the  Protekant 
religion.  (p«  10.)  Only  think  of  the  official  head  of  the  Irish 
Education  Commission  defending  the  encroachments  of  popery,  hy 
declaring  that  'the  Protestant  religion  it  not  afraid  of  discussion, 
and  does  not  stand  in  need  of  authority,  (p.  10.)  The  quesUon  at 
issue  being  between  it  and  a  religion  which  is  afraid  of  and  tcfttcA 
does  prohibit  '  discussion,'  and  which  professes  to  stand  solely  on 
'  authority.'  Only  think  of  a  man  of  common  sense,  or  common 
honesty,  representing  '  the  question  now  at  issue  as  to  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  to  be  really  a  question  of  civU  distinctions.'  (p.  10.)  Only 
think  of  the  representative  of  the  most  trimming  and  shuffling 
ministry  that  ever  sneaked  in  and  out,  and  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  order  to  evade  even  the  most  trifling  impediments,  talking  of 
'  grappling  with  difficulties  and  not  dreading  responsibility,'  Only 
think  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford*s  son  and  the  diief  organ  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Commons,  humbly  deprecating  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  such  terms  and  on  such  grounds  as  these : — > 

*  That  he  sees  no  sufficient  cause  for  altering  the  condtitution  of  the 
country,  because  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  public  opinion  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  we  shall  find  that  body  more 
duly  and  more  vigilantly  consulting  the  opinion  of  the  country  than  it 
has  done  in  former  times.' — p.  14. 

But  we  must  have  done  with  Lord  John  Russell.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  Lordship's  style,  that  it  so  remarkably  dissipates  truth 
and  condenses  error,  that  the  entire  essence  of  one  of  his  quartos 
might  be  given  in  a  pamphlet,  while  the  full  refutation  of  his 
pamphlet  might  be  extended  to  a  quarto.  We  have,  however,  we 
trust,  sufficiently  shown  the  futihty,  the  exaggerations,  the  mis- 
statements, the  injustice,  the  indecency  of  his  charges  against  his 
opponents,  as  well  as  his  own  quibbling,  inconsistency,  party  spite, 
and  laxity  of  public  principle — all  exhibited  in  this  Stroud  speech, 
to  a  degree  never,  we  believe,  before  imputable  to  any  man  hold- 
ing a  high  place  in  the  councils  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  person  can  lead  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  what  kind  of  House  of  Commons  it  must  be  which 
he  could  lead  ?  To  the  first  question  we  reply,  that  Lord  John 
Russell,  though,  as  we  have  said,  superficial,  peevish,  and  preju- 
diced, is  almost  utukuIus  inter  ctscos,  and  certainly  the  best  of 
the  '  poor  performers'  with  whom  he  is  surrounded ; — he  is  shrewd, 
and  ready —  deeply  devoted  to  his  party — not  too  scrupulous  in  his 
principles, — ^by  this  time,  probably,  not  over-nice  as  to  his  com- 
pany, and  altogether,  we  suppose,  acceptable  enough  to  a  majority 
which  not  only  does  not  require,  but  would  not  tolerate,  fixed 
principles,  lofty  views,  a  proud  and  disinterested  sexise  of  duty, 
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and  a  clear  perception  of  that  fine  but  powerful  tie — unseen  by 
Ttilgar  politicians — which  unites  the  interest  of  the  people  to  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  combines  in  one  harmonious  feeling 
and  morement  all  the  powers  of  the  Constitution. 

But  in  truth.  Lord  John  Russell  no  more  leads  the  House  of 
Commons  than  the  Queen's  coachman  drives  her  Majesty's  state 
coach  and  its  eight  cream-coloured  horses  to  Westminster.  He 
occupies  the  seat,  looks  his  part  with  becoming  smartness,  shakes 
the  reins,  and  even  occasionally  appears  to  crack  the  whip,  but 
the  horses  are  really  guided  by  persons  itttending  oil  either 
sdde,  in  less  conspicuous  but  more  important  places.  Lord  John 
Russell  does  what  Mr.  O'Connell  desires,  as  far  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  allow  him,  and  is  even  not  unwilling  to  be  assisted  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  offence  to  Mr. 
O'Connell.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  we  have  leaders  incapable 
of  leading,  and  governors  utterly  incompetent  to  govern,  who 
occupy  places  which  they  cannot  execute, — who  exist  only  by  the 
balance  of  parties — whose  greatest  weakness  is  their  own  pro- 
fessed supporters,  and  whose  main  and  substantial  power  is  the 
strength  of  their  avowed  antagonists. 

This  state  of  afiairs,  new  in  the  history  of  nations,  catinot  pos- 
sibly be  of  long  duration.  It  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  equilibriuiri 
which  at  this  moment  has  been  established  by  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  the  Reform  frenzy  and  the  increasing  force  of  Conservative 
principles ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  elements  cannot  remain 
stationary — ^the  two  principles  of  forward  and  halt — of  movement 
and  conservation— of  democracy,  in  short,  and  monarchy — are  in 
hostile  presence ;  a  weak  ministry,  which,  though  it  talks  big,  and 
flatters  and  appears  to  favour  the  movement  party,  is  really  desirous 
of  temporising,  may  prolong  the  critical  equipoise,  but  eventually 
<me  or  other  of  the  two  principles  must  become  predominant,  and, 
obtaining  the  real  government,  decide  the  future  fate  and  cofnstitu- 
turn,  of  the  country. 

There  are  some  very  curious  political  phenomena  arising  out  of 
the  present  state  of  amirs.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  near 
aipproach  to  equality  in  the  numbers  of  the  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  ministers — not^thstanding  their  marvellous 
cdmse  of  her  Majestxfs  name  and  their  extravagant  exercise  of 
patr&nage, —  do  not  claim  to  be  stronger  than  they  were  in  the  last 
session,  when,  it  will  be  recollected,  on  their  most  important 
question  they  had  oiily  a  majority  of  five.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  the  general  gain  of  the  Conservative  party  can  sub- 
stantially impair  that  narrow  majority ;  but  though'  not,  perhaps, 
increased  in  numbers,  it  has  been  much  strengthened  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  members,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  public  opinion. 
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In  general,  where  there  has  been  a  change,  the  persons  are  of 
greater  weight  and  consequence,  and  the  returns  have  been  obtained 
for  more  important  places.  England  and  Wales,  for  instance^  the 
richest,  the  most  populous,  and  in  every  way  infinitely  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  the  United  Empire,  have  returned  a  de- 
cided majority  of  Conservatives,  which  even  the  superiority  of  the 
Whigs  in  Scotland  does  not  suffice  to  balance ;  so  that  of  Great 
Britain  the  majority  is  against  ministers,  whose  eidstence,  there- 
fore, even  fpr  an  hour,  depends  on  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  Irish 
followers. .  Will  it  may  be  asked,  the  Protestant  people  of  Great 
Britain  long  submit  to  be  thus  governed  by  a  small  Romaor 
Catholic  majority  ? 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  another,  and  we  think  still 
more  important  and  even  more  alarming  phenomenon.  Not  only 
is  the  House  of  Commons  thus  nearly  balanced,  but  so  appear  to 
be  the  constituencies — and  consequently,  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
nation  itself.  Many  of  the  most  important  contests  have  been 
won,  on  either  side,  by  comparatively  inconsiderable  maijorities. 
In  London,  on  a  poll  of  nearly  6000,  the  Conservative  lost  by 
6  only.  In  Leeds,  the  Conservative  lost  by  109,  on  about  2000. 
In  Bristol,  on  above  3000,  the  second  Conservative  lost,  by  cmly 
24.  In  Dublin,  on  3,500,  the  Conservative  lost  by  75.  In  Bel- 
fast, on  near  1000,  the  Conservative  lost  by  21.  In  Liverpool,  on 
4,500,  the  second  Conservative  won  by  222.  In  Middlesex,  the 
second  Whig  was  beaten  by  202  on  4,500.  In  Kent,  the  second 
Conservative  was  beaten  by  102  on  3,300.  In  Norfolk,  the 
second  Conservative  was  60  above  the  first  Whig,  on  near  3000 
voters ;  and  m  West  Yorkshire,  on  1 2,000,  Uie  Conservative 
lost  by  about  600.  In  many  places  the  majorities  were  mfxe 
considerable — in  the  towns  for  the  Radicals,  and  in  the  ooontaes 
for  the  Conservatives — and  though,  on  the  whole  of  the  best  cal- 
culation we  have  been  able  to  make,  the  numerical  balance  of 
the  constituencies  was  on  the  Conservative  side,  yet  the  dif- 
ference cannot  be  great  enough,  either  way,  to  create  any  doubt 
that  there  is  a  near  approach  to  equiponderance  in  the  con- 
stituencies, between  the  Conservatives  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
united  Whigs  and  Radicals  on  the  other.  This  surprising  and 
unprecedented  result  shows  on  how  narrow  a  basis  any  political 
arrangement  must  at  this  moment  stand,  and  how  precarious  the 
existence  of  anything  like  a  Government  must,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  be.  The  Reform  Bill  was  framed  with  great  art^ 
to  give  weight  to  numbers  rather  than  to  property,  and  it  really 
seems  a  great  triumph  already  obtained  over  the  fraud  of  that 
most  fraudulent  measure,  to  find  that  its  promoters  have  not  been 
able  to  retain,  or  at  least  not  more  than  retain^  even  the  numerical 
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equality ;  bnt  if  the  constituencies  were  to  be  measured  by  edu- 
cation  and  property  there  is  no  doubt  that,  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  the  Conservatives  might  be  reckoned  as  two  to  one.  It 
is  a  problem  whether,  under  the  Reform  Bill,  education  and 
property  will,  on  the  long  run,  accumulate  numbers,  or  whether 
numbers  will  eventually  overpower  education  and  property.  The 
result  of  the  last  two  years  seems  favourable  to  the  better  prospect, 
and  we  already  perceive  that  the  Radicals  are  of  that  opinion,  by 
the  propositions  which  are  now  put  forward  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Reform  Act,  and  for  an  extension  of  the  sufirage.  We 
suspect  that  the  first  really  serious  battle  that  the  Conservatives 
may  have  to  fight  will  be  in  defence  of  the  Reform  Bill,  against 
its  parents  and  its  children: 

Another  novel  circumstance,  and  one  which  shows  a  most 
important  change  already  effected  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  virtually  become  an 
assembly  of  delegates  ;  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  the  whole  body 
(or  at  most  but  two  or  three)  whose  votes  are  not  anticipated  with 
as  much  certainty  as  if  they  had  already  been  counted  in  a  divi- 
sion. In  the  former  practice  of  the  Constitution  there  were 
always  some  hundred  members  who  really  were  entitled  to  call 
themselves  independent  of  mere  party,  and  an  hundred  more  who 
had  some  pretence  for  affecting  the  same  impartial  character. 
This  was  the  body  which  may  be  said  to  have  represented  en- 
lightened public  opinion  (in  contradistinction  to  party,  or  local 
interests)  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  them  every  Govern- 
ment depended  for  its  stability;  to  their  judgment  all  the  ap- 
peals ot  both  parties  in  the  House  were  really  directed ;  and 
they  were,  in  fact,  the  juste  milieu  which  preserved,  practically,  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution.  This  class  of  men  were  so  respecta- 
ble, and  the  assumed  principle  of  their  conduct  so  rational,  that 
it  used  to  be  the  policy  of  every  candidate,  who  could  do  so  with 
any  degree  of  colour,  to  disclaim  being  &  party  man.  All  this  has, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  ceased  to  exist !  The  two  antagonist  principles 
to  which  we  before  alluded,  were  in  presence  at  every  hustings, 
as  they  will  be  in  Parliament,  and  no  man  whose  party  attachment 
was  not  either  declared  or  notorious,  would  have  obtained  a  single' 
vote ;  and  scarcely  one  member  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
can,  as  a  man  of  honour,  exercise  an  independent  judgment  on 
any  great  question  but  at  the  expense  of  his  se&t.  This  again  is 
a  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
true  value  and  right  working  of  a  representative  government :  and 
it  is  an  evil  which  any  alteration  in  that  Bill,  either  by  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  franchise,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  ballot, 
will  only  render  more  complete,  if  possible^  than  it  now  is — more 
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inveterate^  and  more  irreconcileable  with  what  was  the  deUberaime 
character  of  the  legislature  under  the  old  British  ConstitutioD.  Sudi 
are  some  of  the  general  considerations  whidi  the  aspect  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  suggests,  and  which  we  notice  the  rather 
because  they  may  tend  to  awake  public  attenticm  to  the  organic 
change  whidi  is  gradually  working  its  way  in  the  Constitution,  the 
pretended  renoration  of  which^  by  the  Reform  Bill,  will  and  most 
end — ^if  not  soon  arrested  by  an  entire  rerulsion  of  public  opnion — 
in  its  total  destruction. 

But  more  immediately  interesting,  than  what  may  be  thofught 
a  speculative,  or,  at  least,  a  more  remote  danger— is  the  prospect 
of  the  country  as  to  its  practical  government  even  for  a  single 
session.  Some  persons  believe  that  Lord  Melbourne  calinot  ven- 
ture so  mudi  as  to  face  a  parliament  in  which  he  has  obtained  so 
narrow  a  majorily  at  so  heavy  a  price-mothers,  again,  sappose 
that  he  will  undoubtedly  meet  the  parliament,  but  that  bb  ma- 
jority will  speedily  fail  him.  We  are  of  neither  of  these  opinioBs: 
the  first  we  wholly  reject;  Lord  Melbourne  is  neither  weak 
enough  nor  wise  enough  to  take  that  course  :  and  as  to  the  se- 
cond, though  we  admit  that  the  ministerial  majority  is  the  weaken 
ever  known,  we  still  think  that  it  will  be  found  enough  for  Lord 
Melbourne's  immediate  purposes,  though  it  would  be  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  a  Tory  Ministry. 

The  explanation  of  this,  which  may  seem  to  some  readers 
a  paradox,  is  to  be  found  in  the  distinctive  chataotet  of  the 
two  great  parties.  Whig  and  Tory.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his 
speech  at  Stroud,  calb  these  ^  nicknames  f  adding,  *  and  nick- 
names  they  certainly  are.*  Here  again>  efen  in  this  small  and 
obvious  matter,  which  men  who  haVe  read  aiul  spoken  on  sudi 
subjects  infinitely  less  than  Lord  John  Russell  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding,  his  Lordship  betrays  the  superficial  flippancy 
of  his  character — they  are  not  '  nicknames,*  if  by  that  term  is  im- 
plied an  idle  catch- word  without  any  definite  meaning— Ui^  are 
the  popular  designation  of  the  two  great  antagmst  principks 
which  have  been  struggling  in  this  country  for  two  hundred  years, 
^-whidi  must  exist  in  some  degree  in  all  governments,  and 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  a  representative  constitution.  The 
party  which,  to  use  the  phrase  alresMly  quoted,  '  would  not  hmoe 
things  so' — ^who  are  for  change,  and  of  course  for  the  advancement 
ci  the  democratic  principle  which  leads  to  change,  are  Whigs ; 
those,  on  the  contrary,  who  think  that  Time  is  the  best  and  safest 
reformer,  who  are  averse  to  sudden  or  popular  change,  and  who 
in  all  dubious  cases  think  it  safest  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  are 
Tories  ;  and  these  words,  therefore,  can  bono  more  treatc^i  as  mere 
TdcknamesXhBn  any  other  tedbnical  appellatioB,  or  than  the  words 
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republican  and  royalUi,  which  in  our  times  have  been  pretty 
nearly  equivalent  to  Whig  and  Tory — ^but  fVhig  and  Tory  repre- 
sent the  9ub$tance  of  the  difference,  while  republican  and  royalist 
only  indicate  the  form.  Doctor  Johnson>  sixty  years  ago,  stated 
the  matter  with  has  usual  discrimination : — 

•  The  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for  establishment;  the  prejudice  of  the 
Whig  is  for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to  give  more  real  power 
to  the  government ;  hut  that  government  should  have  more  reverence. 
Then  they  differ  as  to  the  churdi ;  the  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal 
power  to  the  derg^,  hut  wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable  trt/Iuence 
founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind — the  Whig  is  for  limiting  and 
watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy.' — Boswelly  iv.  p.  492. 

Mutatit  mutandU — and  there  is  little  to  change — >this  expresses, 
as  far  as  it  goes^  the  present  principles  of  the  parties ; — but  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  foresee  that  the  madness  of  the  people  and  the 
delunon  of  a  king  could  have  opened  such  a  vast  field  to  the 
career  of  Whig  principles,  that  the  question  should  be  not  about 
limiting  the  clergy,  but  abcdishing  the  Church — not  about  control- 
ing  the  ministry,  but  overthrowing  the  Constitution.  The  ab- 
stract antagonist  principles,  however,  of  conservation  and  innovation 
are  still  the  same ;  and  are,  in  spite  of  Lord  John  Russell's  flimsy 
evasion,  existing,  active,  and  undying  impulses  of  political  action. 
From  this  great  and  eternal  distinction  has  arisen  the  state  of 
siffiiirs  of  which  we  are  treating.  It  is  to  this  principle  that  may 
be  traced  the  hesitation  and  adverseness  to  change  of  all  Tory 
Governments,  and  the  rash,  factious,  and  inflammatory  proceedings 
of  all  Whig  Oppositions.  It  was  this  principle  which  made  the 
House  of  Lords,  unfortunately,  reluctant  to  transfer  the  franchise 
of  Grampound,  Penryn,  and  East  Retford,  to  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester — and  which  emboldened  the  Opposition  of 
1830  to  foment  the  popular  discontent  and  disturbance  which 
Lord  John  Russell  has  so  indiscreetly  brought  back  to  observation. 
On  the  same  principle  it  is,  that  provided  Lord  Melbourne  can 
maintain  his  majority  of^e  or  even  of  one,  on  any  direct  question 
between  him  and  Sir  Robert,  as  candidate  prime  ministers,  he 
may  be  quite  at  his  ease  on  all  the  real  points  of  government ; 
he  will  have  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  as  many  of  Sir  Robertas  320 
Conservative  friends  as  may  on  any  occasion  be  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  crown — to  maintain  public  order^— to  support  public 
credit,  and  to  administer  public  justice.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  Sir  Robert  were  first  minister,  the  Whigs  would  revert  to  their 
old  opposition  practices ;  they  would  oppose  and  harass  in  par- 
liament— they  would  calumniate,  and  agitate,  and  inflame  out  of 
doors — they  would  talk  of  stopping  the  supplies  and  placard  ex- 
hortations to  go  for  gold — they  would  find  fault  on  every  occraion, 
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and  endeavour  to  thwart  every  proposition,  and  especially  those 
which  might  bear  on  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  security  of  puUic 
credit,  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  the  execution  of 
public  justice.  And  against  such  an  opposition,  it  was  not  in  the 
most  palmy  days  of  Toryism  possible  to  conduct  the  government 
without  a  large  and  steady  majority.  Can  any  one  believe  that  it 
could  now  he  accomplished  with  less? 

The  proof  of  this  theorem  is  the  professed  object  of  the  pam- 
phlet, the  title  of  which  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  which  deserves  some  attention,  as  being,  undoubtedly,  an 
authorised  announcement  of  the  ministerial  prospects ;  its. puerile 
style  and  its  vacillating  and  contradictory  views  are  quite  con- 
genial with  such  a  paternity ;  and,  at  its  first  appearance,  it  was  so 
announced  by  all  the  ministerial  press.  Some  too  candid  and 
inconvenient  admissions,  indeed;  which  have  slipped  from  the 
vmter's  pen,  induced  the  government  oi^ns  to  retract  presendy 
somewhat  of  the  fulness  of  their  original  approbation — ^but  there 
seems  to  be,  after  all,  no  doubt  that  the  pamphlet  had  the  concur- 
rence, and  spoke  the  sentiments  of,  at  least  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  first  object  of  this  pamphlet  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  prove 
that  Lord  Melbourne,  even  with  the  narrow  majority  which  he 
possesses,  may  keep  liis  place,  and  carry  on  the  government,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  require  a  majority  of  100 
or  1 50.  In  this  conclusion  (thoughnot  exactly  in  the  premises  from 
which  it  is  drawn)  we  have  already  said  that  we  are  obliged  to 
concur,  in  a  certain  degree,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty 
to  say  so ; — these  are  not  times  for  laying  flattering  unctions  to 
men*s  souls.  If  there  be  any  hope  of  our  being  able  eventually  to 
overcome  the  danger  which  threatens  us,  we  must  look  at  it  boldly, 
and  endeavour,  as  accurately  as  we  can,  to  measure  its  real  depth 
and  extent. 

Why  should  we,  or  any  other  honest  Conservative,  endeavour 
to  blind  ourselves  or  our  friends  to  the  real  posture  of  pubUc 
affairs?  why  should  we  delude  them  into  a  desire  of  prematurely 
seizing  the  government  which  they  could  not  hold  ?  why  should 
we  urge  or  even  countenance  impatient  attempts  which  would 
probably  defeat,  and  certainly  postpone,  the  ultimate  success  of 
Conservative  principles  throughout  the  empire  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  manfidly  declaied  that  he  is  ready^  under 
a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  to  accrpt  tbe  Government  when- 
ever a  vote  of  Parliament  may  summons  hhn  to  that  great  respon- 
sibility;  but  it  seems  to  us  of  vital  irnp<^rtrincc  that  sudi  a  vola 
should!  not  be  hastily  snatched — a  casual  and  temporary  succc^ 
—T'but  should  be  the  result  of  that  spontaneous  and  gradual  iia- 
provement  of  political  opinion,  which  is  the  best  pledge  A>r  its 
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stability  and  duration.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  growing  evil — 
in  Ireland  enormous  and  appalling — of  the  administration  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  by  the  Melbourne  ministry :  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  states  that  part  of  the  case  with  alarming  can- 
dour : — 

*  It  should,  moreover,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  independently 
of  legislative  measures,  the  executive  power  has  a  very  large  sphere  of 
action,  in  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  reform  system 
that  the  true  reform  spirit  should  preside.  Bishops,  peers,  judges, 
lord-lieutenants,  magistrates,  persons  fulfilling  the  subordinate  offices  of 
the  state,  are  not  immortal.  Many  of  the  latter  are  known  to  be  very 
busy  enemies  of  liberal  government.  It  would  be  expensive  to  super- 
annuate them  too  soon — cruel  to  eject  them  without  provision.  Time 
will  work  them  out.  Great  numbers  of  magistrates  have  openly  or  co- 
vertly resisted  the  progress  of  reform.  To  strip  them  of  their  commis- 
sions would  be  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  upon  a  respectable  order 
of  society  beyond  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case.  A  few  years  will 
change  their  sentiments,  or  withdraw  them  ft'om  the  active  scenes  of 
life.  They  can  be  replaced  by  a  more  liberal  generation.  And  so  with 
the  other  enemies  of  the  reform  system.  If  the  bishops  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  resolve  in  convocation,  that  their  spiritual  duties  require 
their  constant  presence  in  the  districts  which  they  have  been  appointed 
to  watch  over,  they  would  undoubtedly  act  much  more  in  the  spirit  of 
their  consecration.  But,  until  some  spontaneous  movement  of  that  kind 
shall  take  place,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  reform  system,  that 
whenever  an  occasion  presents  itself  for  enlightening  the  episcopal 
benchy  that  occasion  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  coon  cause.  A  new  reign 
— ^the  coronation — the  nuptials  of  the  Sovereign — the  length  of  life 
(which  may  God  prolong !)  reasonably  to  be  calculated  upon  at  Her 
Majesty's  present  age,  will  afford  opportunities  for  increasing  the 
peerage^  against  which  no  constitutional  objection  can  be  raised.  And 
as  to  Ireland,  the  continuance  there  of  a  liberal  executive  is  a  necessity 
that  supersedes  all  other  considerations.  Reforming  laws  administered 
by  unreforming  men,  instead  of  serving  Ireland,  would  only  plunge  her 
into  Hew  miseries.  Let  the  laws  remain  as  they  now  are — ^let  not  a 
bill  pass  for  the  next  century  concerning  Ireland — ^but  maintain  there 
such  a  Lord-Lieutenant  as  Earl  Mulgrave,  such  a  Chief  Secretary  as 
Lord  Morpeth,  such  an  Under  Secretary  as  Drummond,  such  an  Attor- 
ney-General as  Woulfe,  and  her  destiny  is  fixed.' — pp.  42-44. 

These  are,  undoubtedly,  awjnl  warnings,  though  delivered  in  a 
flimsy  style ;  nor  cai^  the  most  eager  and  adventurous  Conserva- 
tive look  with  more  anxiety  than  we  do  for  the  means  of  arresting, 
as  soon  as  possible,  these  smooth  preliminaries  to  revolution.  We 
are  alive  to  the  whole  danger.  If  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  to 
be  confided  to  men  whose  principle  it  has  always  been  to  impair 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  what  is  to  become  of  the  monarchical 
influence  and  authority?     If  the  judges  and  magistrates,  whose 
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duty  it  is  to  preserve  established  order  and  to  administer  the  laws 
as  they  exists  are  to  be  actuated  by  '  a  true  reform  spirit^  that  is^  a 
spirit  of  democratic  iimoTation,  how  is  order  to  be  maintained  and 
justice  to  be  administered?  If  the  honours  and  property  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  employed  for  pulling  down  these  honours  and 
confiscating  that  property,  how  long  shall  we  have  a  Church,  and 
after  we  have  ceased  to  have  a  Church>  how  long  shall  we  have  a 
religion  ?  If '  opportunities  for  increasing  the  peerage*  are  to  be 
so  frequent  and  so  well  worked  as  to  add  an  hundred  members  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  (and  even  that  number  would  not  suffice  for 
the  proposed  object,)  and  if  '  no  ctmstituUondl  objection  c^an  be 
raised  to  such  a  proceeding,'  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  Consti- 
tution ?  And  if  Ireland  is  to  be  delivered  over^ — not  to  '  Mul- 
graves,  Morpeths,  and  Drummonds' — but  to  their  master  (prae- 
fulgebat  eo  qu6d  nomen  non  visebatur,)  and  their  master's  masters, 
the  Romish  priests,  what — in  much  less  than  the  'century,' 
(which  the  pamphlet,  affected  by  the  Irish  contagion,  seems  to 
promise  that  the  present  Irish  ministers  are  to  live) — ^what,  within 
ten  years,  will  have  become  of  that  Protestant  gentry  and  popu- 
lation, our  brethren  in  blood  and  faith,  whom  the  policy  of  our 
ancestors  transplanted  to  that  country  as  missionaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  the  living  links  of  British  connexion  ? 

Assuredly  this  is  a  grave  and  growing  calamity,  pregnant  wiA 
incalculable  consequences,  and  the  government  which  practices 
and  (which  is  morally  worse)  preaches  up  such  a  system  deserves 
public  execration.  So  think  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  in  face  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that,  on  the 
whole.  Lord  Melbourne  has  such  a  majority  as  wotdd  protect  him 
from  impeachment  or  even  from  dismissal,  what  and  where  is  the 
remedy  ? 

We,  at  least,  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  it  will  not  be 
found  in  any  rash  and  violent  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Conser- 
vative forces.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  taking  up  a 
defensive  and  essentially  conservative  position  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  and  their  friends  may,  by  the  commanding  dignity  of 
their  authority — their  known  superiority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— their  almost  equality  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  unques- 
tioned support  of  England,  and  the  confidence  and  concurrence 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Education  and  Property  of  the  whole 
empire — do  much — and  more  than  can  be  done  by  any  other 
system — towards  the  great  object  of  wise  and  good  men  m  every 
political  crisis^  ne  quid  detrimenti  respvhlica  capiat. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  they  have  bold,  enter- 
prising, reckless — we  have  almost  desperate — antagonists ;  but  we 
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are  satisfied  that  it  hi  with  such  enemies  that  the  Fabian  Bystem 
-Hranckmdo  re$tUu€m  ram^^is  most  efficociovs.  Heterogeneous — 
naj,  discx>rdaQt  as  are  the  elements  of  the  government  miyorityi 
they  will  be  kept  together^  by  the  spirit  of  party  and  the  appe- 
tite for  place,  againft  any  attempt  to  dislodge  their  leaders  from 
office;  but  when  not  compressed  by  that  danger,  personal 
vanities — selfish  objects — ^individual  disappointments,  will  neces- 
sarily arise,  and  though  they  may  be  such  as  would  be  again  merged 
in  any  great  party  struggle^  they  would  at  least  render  the  go- 
vernment less  confident  on  other  points,  and  more  careful  not  to 
afford  any  opportunity  or  excuse  for  occasional  conjunctions  and 
temporary  coaUtions  between  either  their  ^  looiefish  *  or  their  more 
respectable  and  moderate  supporters,  and  tba  Conservative  body. 
The  system  of  delegation  and  party  pledges,  predominant  as  it 
has  become,  is  not  yet  powerftil  enough  to  prevent  altogether  the 
inovements  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  even  conscience,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  ministerial  majority,  though  it  will  produce  many 
unworthy  compliances  with  individual  jobbing,  will  also  produce 
occasional  deferences  tq  wise  and  moderate  councils.  Besides,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  though  the  whole  majority  is  pledged  to 
the  general  support  of  the  Whig  Administration,  and  wiU  keep 
their  pledge,  they  asseit  that  they  are  not  pledged  to  revolution 
but  the  contrary— and  they  may  occasionally  be  incUned  to  act 
accordingly.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  incline  to  hope  that  there 
will  be  some  check  to  that  course  of  profligate  abuse  of  episcopal, 
judicial,  and  magisterial  patronage,  which  has  been  lately  pur- 
sued, particularly  in  Ireland.  Certain  it  is  that  no  fatal  admi- 
nistrative mischief  can  for  the  present  be  perpetrated,  and  that  the 
remnant  of  our  Constitution  is,  for  the  moment,  in  as  little  peril 
as,  under  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Constituencies,  it  could  well 
be :  we  may  reasonably  expect,  without  any  undue  depreciation  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Eng- 
land will  not  be  without  more  than  its  numerical  influence  in  the 
divisions,  and  that  we  may  venture  to  address  the  leader  of  the 
English  Conservatives — 

•  Your  drooping  country  torn  by  civil  hate, 
Restored  by  you  is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Scots  to  fetch  their  doom. 

Heaven,  that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  lawy 
To  balance  Europe  and  its  states  to  awe. 
In  this  conjunction,  will  on  England  smile; 
The  greatest  leader  of  the  greatest  isle  ! 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  we  see  in  the  ministerial 
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pamphlet  indications  that  Lord  Melbourne  is  not  desirous  to  push 
matters  to  hazardous  extremities.  The  language  of  the  pam- 
phlet is^  like  that  of  its  patrons,  very  inconsistent,  and  it  blows  hot 
and  cold  in  very  quick  vicissitude :  but  it  is  clear  that  as  to  the 
two  great  points  which  were  at  issue  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  late  House  of  Commons — the  Irish  corporations  and  the 
Irish  Church — Lord  Melbourne  is  willing  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mise on  the  former  and  to  waive  the  latter. 

*  It  really  does  seem — looking  calmly  at  the  matter — a  point  of  no 
very  great  importance,  whether  municipal  institutions  should  or  should 
not  be  planted  or  reorganised  inmedialeiy  in  all  the  considerable  towns 
in  Ireland.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  be  the  temporary  conse- 
quences what  they  may,  the  foundation  must  now  be  laid  in  Ireland  for 
the  future  administration  of  British  law  in  that  coimtry,  and  that  with- 
out corporations,  that  law  cannot  rule  either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere. 
Give  some  corporations  now^  but  be  prepared  to  give  more  hereafter*. 
.  .  .  Leave  the  tithe  question  unsettled  for  a  few  years  longer,  and 
there  will  be  no  Protestant  church  in  Ireland  worth  making  any  differ- 
ences about.  Those  who  wish  to  pre8er%^e  even  what  remains  of  thit 
institution  should  consider,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  on  the  whole 
to  set  up  the  church-property  there  to  auction,  and  have  the  clergy  paid 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  upon  a  scale  graduated  according  to  the 
amount  of  duty  which  they  have  to  perform.  If  something  of  this 
kind  be  not  done,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Lord  Melbourne  not  io  embar- 
rass  his  Cabinet  any  further  with  this  question,  but  permit  it  to  take 
its  own  course.  Attached  as  he  is  by  principle  and  sentiment  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  yet  it  is  no  part  of  his  functions  to  press  benefits 
upon  persons  who  will  not  accept  them.  Upon  their  heads,  not  upoo 
his,  will  rest  the  consequences.' — pp.  36-38. 

These  passages  were^  we  suspect^  the  cause  why  the  more 
violent  miimterial  journals  withdrew  their  palroiiasre  (rtMm  the 
pninplilet.  And  wc  must  say  that  if  Lord  Melbourne  be  dis|inci?tl  In 
cut  those  knots  by  any  such  arrang^ement  as  is  laere  IiidicatML,  R 
would  be,  ill  our  opinion,  highly  unjust  and  unpolitic  in  ibe  Cen* 
scrvativos  not  to  meet  those  advances.  For  ourselves,  wc  Ptml 
coni'ess  that  wc  are  fa\'ourable  to  the  continuance  of  muiiicipsl  rcr* 
porations  in  the  more  considerable  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  jifsh 
vidod  that — as,  under  the  proposed  s\'stein,  the  most  imptntant 
duties  of  the  new  corporation  will  be  the  management  of  mtrs  and 
other  similar  questions  of  public  and  private  property — there  shall 
he  such  a  substantial  property  qiiaUfcfdkm  for  the  office  of  corpo' 
rat  or  as  shoulil  guarantee  the  inhabitants  from  the  mal-admiini'* 
tration  of  needy  adventurers  ^nd  greedy  jobbers*  We  are  aH'Sue 
of  the  difficulty  that  there  would  be  at  present  in  Irelautl  in 
findinfjf  a  fit  mmstvre  (or  such   a  qualification.      The  ^miinan 

*  The  italics  in  the  fuivginng  extract  are  th«  author^s* 
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English  tests  of  poor-rates  and  assessed  taxes  do  not  exist  in 
Ireland.  The  grand  jury  cess  and  minister's  money  might,  per- 
haps, be  resorted  to  as  far  as  they  apply.  Some  of  the  towns  have 
also,  we  believe,  local  assessments  for  paving  and  lighting ;  but  the 
time  cannot  be  distant  when  there  must  be,  in  some  shape,  a  poor- 
rate  levied  in  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  new  Municipal  Act 
might  regulate  and  measure  the  property  qualification  '  in  propor- 
tion to  all  such  rates,  taxes,  and  cesses  as  now  are  or  may  be 
hereafter  imposed  on  any  houses  or  lands  within  the  jurisdiction.' 

With  regard  to  the  Irish  Church  question.  Lord  Melbourne 
may — ^following  the  advice  of  the  pamphlet,  and  his  own  natural 
disposition — let  it  alone.  That  Church  will,  we  apprehend,  accept 
readily  the  responsibility  which  the  pamphlet  advises  Lord  Mel- 
bomne  to  shift  from  himself  to  her.  All  she  asks,  is  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law ;  and  if  the  government  does  not  pursue  the 
Hnheard-of  and  monstrous  absurdity  and  injustice  of  interfering  to 
suspend  or  impede  the  due  course  of  law,  the  Irish  Church,  as 
we  believe,  will  require  no  more. 

All  the  other  pendant  questions  between  the  two  great  parties, 
the  pamphlet  affects  to  treat  more  lightly  than  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  do,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
our  extending  this  paper  by  the  discussion  of  our  differences. 
There  is  a  passage,  however,  of  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  which 
may  very  probably  have  startled  some  of  the  ministerial  allies^  and 
which,  though  it  is  founded  on  a  mere  truism,  is  equally  remark- 
able from  tibe  quarter  whence  the  observation  proceeds,  and  for 
the  extreme  to  which  it  is  pushed.  In  talking  of  certain  depending 
questions,  the  pamphlet  says : — 

^  They  will  require  much  examination.  Time  must  be  given  for 
that  purpose.  The  prurient  desire  far  perpetual  and  hoity  legislation 
is  one  of  the  mcUadies  of  the  age.  We  should  try  to  cure  it  Heaven 
knows  that  our  statutes  are  already  voluminous  enough.  Somebody  has 
said  that  if  the  Legislature  were  to  go  to  sleep  for  two  or  three  years,  no 
great  harm  would  be  done.  So  far  as  the  enactment  of  new  laws  is  con- 
cerned, such  a  state  of  legislatorial  hybernation  might  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  welfare  of  the  country;  and  were  it  not  that  the  active  con- 
trol of  Parliament  over  the  executive  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  safe 
working  of  the  Constitution,  many  sound  thinking  men  would  be  very 
much  disposed  to  wait'^for  additions  to  the  statute  roll,  until  the  edifices 
about  to  be  constructed  on  the  banks  of  Old  Father  Thames  should  be 
completed.*— p.  38. 

We  think  this — as  a  Whig  opinion — as  the  suggestion  of  a  cham- 
pion of  the  present  (ouchea  tout  ministry— is  about  as  extraorditiftry 
as  Lord  John  RiisselFs  eternal  abjuration  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
in^May,  1827,  and  that  both  together  are  miraculous  evidences  of 
Whig  consistency ! 
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We  turn  from  such  miserable  sophistry  and  tergirersatlon^  to 
express  our  anxiety  and  bope^  that  the  cabn  and  firm,  discreet  and 
dignified  conduct  of  the  Conservative  party  'm  the  ensuing  sessi<Hi 
may  awe  and  arrest  all  injurious  innovation,  and  afford  countenance 
Slid  encouragement  to  the  great  and  growing  principle  of  Con- 
servation. Impatience  and  imprudence  may  check  it,  but  if  per- 
mitted to  work  its  own  way  in  the  common  sense,  the  moral 
feeling,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  constituent  body,  it  may,  within 
no  long  period,  so  confirm  the  advancing  improvement  in  the  state 
of  parties  as  to  produce  an  administration  of  strength,  talent,  and 
stability — an  administration  which  may  be  able  to  restore  the 
dwindled  character  of  the  country  abroad,  and  to  reUeve  our 
internal  and  social  interests  from  the  state  of  uncertainty,  insecu- 
rity, anxiety,  and  alarm  in  which  we  have  for  the  last  few  years 
rather  struggled  than  lived.  England  is  already  weary  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  restless  weakness  and  perverse  imbecility  of  the 
present  ministers — who  stand,  like  the  armorial  shield  of  the 
Berties,  between  the  emblem  of  radical  force  on  one  hand,  and 
ci  popish  fraud  on  the  other.  Evidently  ashamed,  and  still  more 
afraid  of  their  companions,  and  trembling  and  hesitating  between 
them,  they  yet  have  not  the  common  honesty,  the  common  courage, 
or  even  the  commcm  sense,  to  get  rid  of  both  their  tormentors  by  a 
straight-forward  policy.  They  trust  for  escape  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  or,  if  that  shall  fail  them,  to  the  generous  patriotism 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  to  save  them  in  thp  hour  of 
need  from  their  own  supporters !  They  are  doomed  soon  to  ex- 
perience what  a  better  historic  poet  than  I^ord  John  Jiussell 
denounced  as  the  inevitable  fate  of  selfish  and  make-stuft  in- 
trigues, and  of  discreditable  and  dishonest  alliances-^ 
*  The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear — 
That  fear  to  hate — and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  undoing !  * 


Note  on  No.  CXVIL,  p,  224. 

Wb  are  obliged  to  Mr.  King  o(  Richmond  (Yorkshire)  for  his  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  of  Eustathius,  relative  to  the  distance  between 
Scheria  and  Euboea,  which  we  had  overlooked ;  but,  in  fact,  Eustathius 
and  those  who  follow  him  aifect  to  treat  the  matter  rather  as  a  poetical 
hyperbole  than  a  geographical  difficulty. 
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Adulterine  Bastarcly,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G.,  48— direct  influence  of  the 
law  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  mo- 
rals of  the  country,  49 — the  btate  of 
it  such  as  to  justify  general  attention, 
ib» — decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1813,  on  the  case  of  the  Banbury 
peerage,  ib. — material  facts  of  the  case, 
56 — remarks  on  the  decision  it  met 
with,  57 — important  changes  thereby 
effected  in  the  law,  61. 

Arabia  Petraea,  Journey  through.  See 
Labordc. 

'Art  de  Briller  en  Soci^t^,  ou  Manuel  de 
r  Homme  du  Monde,'  &c.  See  Eti- 
quette. 

Assassin,  origin  of  the  woid,  173. 

^  Aunt  Dorothy's  Tale,  or  Geraldine 
Morton,*  a  novel,  quoted  and  charac- 
terized, 416. 

B. 

Banbury  CaKe.  Report  of  the,  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.,  48. 

*  Bank  of  Fashion,  by  an  Exclusive.' 
See  Etiquette. 

Bastardy,  Adulterine,  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of,  with  a  Report  of  the  Banbury 
case,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C  M.G., 
43.     See  Adulterine  Bastardy. 

Bayley,  Mr.  Haines,  his  merit  as  a  comic 
song  writer,  397. 

Black  Sea,  navigation  of  the,  366 — 
coasting  expedition  round  the,  372. 

^  Book, of  Etiquette,  or  whole  Ait  of  Fo- 
liteness.'     See  Etiquette. 


Boz,  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club,  edited  by,  484— Sketches 
by,  illustrative  of  Every-day  Life  and 
Evciy-day  People.  See  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers. 

Bray,  Mrs.,  her  Description  of  the  Part 
of  Devonshire  bordering  on  the  Tamar 
and  the  Tavy;  its  natural  history, 
manners,  customs,  superstitions,  sce- 
nery, antiquities,  biography  of  emi- 
nent persons,  &c. ;  in  a  series  of  Let- 
ters to  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  275.  See 
Home  Tours. 


Caruival  in  Spain,  described,  84. 

Catullus,  translation  of  his  *Vivamus, 
meaLesbia,'  15. 

Cervantes,  jmrtrait  of,  5. 

^iicajoiia,  Krim  Tartary,  &c.,  Travels 
in,  including  a  Steam  Voyage  down 
the  Danube,  from  Vienna  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  round  the  Black  Sea,  by 
Edmund  Spencer,  Esq.,  362.  See 
Spencer. 

Circassians,  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 376 — position  and  conduct 
of  Russia  as  they  relate  to  the,  393. 

Codes  of  Manners  and  Etiquette.  See 
Etiquette. 

« Code  Civil,  Manuel  Complet  de  la  Po- 
litesse,'  &c.     See  Etiquette. 

Coffee,  introduction  of,  into  Egypt,  as  a 
beverage,  173. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Tavlor,  Literary  Re- 
mains of,  collected  and  edited  by 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  1 — difficul- 
ties attending  the  compilation,  tb, — 
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general  character  of  the  work,  2 — 
estimate  of  Coleridge's  critical  powers, 
ib. — Don  Quixote  described,  3 — por- 
trait of  Cervantes,  5 — Dr.  Donne's 
poetry,  6 — an  edition  of  his  sermons 
a  desideratum,  t6. — character  of  Ra- 
belais, 7 — ^Trbtrara  Shandy,  ib. — the 
three  stages  of  historic  narrative,  ib, 
— ThucydideSjPolybius,  Tacitos,  He- 
rodotus, 8 — Mitford'a  Greece,  t6.— 
Coleridge's  critique  on  Junius,  ib, — 
and  grounds  for  recommending  the 
Ntudy  of  our  elder  writers,  10 — charm 
ofDe  Foe's  works,  II — on  the  writings 
of  Milton,  i6w — Omntana,  13 — Atch- 
bishop  Leighton's  Commentary,  14 — 
a  librarian,  ib. — translation  of  Catul- 
lus's  *  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,'  15 — 
inscription  for  a  timo'piece,  ib. — re- 
casting of  an  old  scroll  on  a  clock 
in  Cheapside,  ib. — dramatic  criticism, 
16 — Shakspeare's  unique  greatness,  1 7 
— characteristics  of  his  plays,  18 — 
Coleridge's  pure  and  noble  conceptions 
of  womanhood,  20 — character  of  a 
wife  as  she  should  be,  21 — demeanour 
of  a  father  towards  his  daughters,  22 
— character  of  Mercutio,  ib. — Ophelia, 
ib. — ^Timon  of  Athens,  23 — Richard 
the  Second,  ib. — Ben  Jonson,  24 — 
Cottle's  Early  Recollections  of  Cole- 
ridge, 25 — affecting  character  of  Cole- 
ridge, drawn  by  himself,  28 — sonnet 
to  the  anonymous  editor  of  *  Cole- 
ridge's Letters  and  Conversations,*  32. 

Colling,  Mary,  account  of,  311  —  her 
fable  of  the  Dew-drop  and  the  Stream, 
312. 

Cooper,  John  Fennimore,  Esq.,  his 
*  England,  with  Sketches  of  Society  in 
the  Metropolis,'  327-328— itn  predo- 
minant feature  an  endeavour  to  make 
his  personal  distastes  national  griev- 
ances, 330 — proofs  of  the  rancorous 
antipathy  of  the  English  to  everything 
American,  333— oflensive  reply  of  a 
bishop,  334 — instances  of  the  author's 
absurd  nationality,  338 — Lord  John 
Russell,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  I'A.— Windsor  Castle 
and  Richmond  Hill,  ib. — a  dinner  at 
Holland  House,  339— Lady  Holland 
and  Dutch  herrings,  341 — the  author's 
En^^lish,  ib. — chapter  of  horses  and 
carnages.  346 — Mr.  Rogers's  break- 
fasts, 347 — liveries  and  cockades,  349 
— ^the  author's  *-  footman,'  350 — visits 
from  lords,  351 — sketches  of  his  own 
countrymen,  354 — national  character, 
355  —  public  morals,  ib.  —  fine  arts, 
literature,  taste,  356  — domestic  and 


female  mannera,  357— -pefBoaal  appeal 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  359. 

Corfu,  its  probable  identity  with  the 
island  of  Alcinoiis,  223. 

Corneille,  origin  of  his  Cid,  74. 

Cottle,  Joseph,  his '  Karl?  RecoUectioos ; 
chiefly  relating  to  the  late  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, during  his  long  residence  at 
Bristol,'  25. 

Country,  Domestic  Prospects  ol^  under 
a  New  Parliament,  5 19. 

Cowper,  William,  his  *  Cast-away,*  34. 

Crabbe,  George,  his  <  Hall  of  Justice,'  34. 

Cumberland.  Richard,  defect  of  his  co- 
medies, 294. 


D. 


Daughters,  on  the  personal  demeanour 
of  a  father  towards  his,  22. 

De  Balzac,  M.,  his  'Physiolosie  da 
Marriage,  ou  Meditations  sur  le  Bon- 
heur  et  le  Malheur  Conjugal,'  quuted, 
403. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  the  charm  of  bis  writ- 
ings, 11. 

Devonshire,  a  Description  of  the  part  of, 
bordering  on  the  Tamar  and  the 
Tavy ;  by  Mrs.  Bray,  275.  See  Home 
Tours. 

Domestic  Prospects  of  the  Country  un- 
der a  New  Parliament,  557. 

Don  Juan  Tenorio,  the  original  *  Dm 
Juan,'  historical  account  of,  82. 

Donne,  Dr.,  character  of  his  poetry.  6-^ 
an  edition  of  his  Sermons  a  desidera- 
tum, ib, 

Don  Quixote,  described,  3. 


Egyptian  magic,  note  on,  203. 

Egyptians,  Modem,  Account  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the,  by  Edward 
William  Lane,  165— 4he  work  an  ad- 
mirable pendant  to  Davis's  *  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Chinese,'  ih. — (oe- 
sent  state  of  Cairo,  168 — its  architec- 
ture, 169 — population,  170 — Jews  in 
Cairo,  171— deteriorated  condition  uf 
E^pt  uuder  the  present  Pasha,  ib. — 
painting  and  sculpture,  172 — ^manu- 
Tactures,  ib. — shops,  1 73 — introduction 
of  coffee  as  a  beverage,  ~i6.—Qae  of 
tobacco,  ib.  —  glass>making,  1 75  — 
earthenware,  ib, — cloth,  A. — hatching 
eggs  by  artificial  heat,  176 — agricul- 
turists of  the  Delta,  ib. — ^Egyptian  w<»-. 
men,  177— haremsi  178— public  baths. 
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t^.— viiit  totlietonibf,  179u.^pfathal. 
mia,  1 80 — marria^^  t6. — supentHioQs, 
181 — education,  ib.  —  mugic,  182  — 
imgui^girlt  and  dancers,  183 — gip- 
sies,  184  —  8eipent<K;faarmer8,  ib, — 
itrolling  players,  183f — fittces  and  ro- 
mances, t6<— ^mbHc  festivals,  186 — 
danciog  derrises,  tfr.-^beggars,  189 — 
public  worship,  ib. — courts  of  jnstice, 
t^. — condition  of  the  peasantry,  191 — 
state  of  literature  at  Cairo,  ib, — con- 
duct and  views  of  Mahomed  Ali^ 
192^— canals,  rail-roads,  and  dam- 
ming projects,  1 93 — college  of  Ashar, 
]94--genii  and  ghools,  t^.-^feats  of 
magic,  195 — assumed  explanation  of 
the  myster}',  203. 

England,  with  Sketches  of  Society  in 
the  Metropolis,  by  J.  Fennimore  Coo- 
per, Esq.     Sm  Cooper. 

English  University  Education,  Prin- 
ciptes  of,  by  the  Rev.  William  "W he- 
well,  A.M.     See  Universities. 

Etiquette,  Codes  of  Manners  and,  395 — 
swarm  of  publications  on  the  subject 
of,  t6._French  <  Code  Civil,'  397— 
American  '  Laws  of  Etiquette,'  398 
— Scotch  '  Science  of  Etiquette,'  and 
<  Philosophy  of  Manners,*  t6.— English 

*  Hints   on   Etiquette,'  ib» — German 

*  Hegel  von  Hdfiichkeit,'  399— Italian 

*  Nnovo  Galateo  di  Melchiore  Oioja,' 
ib,  —  their  general  character  and 
tendency,  ib, — estimate  of  the  quali- 
fications essential  to  success  iu  so- 
ciety, ib, — instances  of  pride  of  birth, 
400 — good  society  in  France,  401 — in 
Germany,  ib. — in  Italy,  ib, — in  Ame- 

;  rica,  402 — amount  of  fettnue  neces- 
sary- for  the  aspirant  to  possess,  403 — 
aphorisms  fixing  what  women  are 
entitled  to  be  objects  of  consideration 
in  society,  ib*—  aristocratic  professions, 
405— the  church,  ib, — the  bar,  ti* — 
medicine,  ib, — the  army  and  navy,  ib. 
'—force  of  early  habit,  406  —  hints 
on  the  subjebt  of  personal  appear- 
ance, ib,  —  success  of  ngly  men 
amongst  the  fair — Jermyn,  Wilkes, 
Mirabeau,  407 — importance  of  dress, 
ib, — Gerard,  Napoleon,  Murat,  Dor- 
aennc)  Goethe,  i6.  — French  notions 
on  the  subject  of  dress,  408 — Ameri- 
can opinions,  409— English  opinions, 
t6.— forms  and  observances  which 
fall  within  tlie  province  of  etiquette, 
416  — the  salute,  tb.  —  the  visit,  421 
— the  dinner,  426— the  evening  party, 
436 — ^the  ball,  t6^— conversation,  438. 


r. 

Fashionable  Novels,  mode    in    which 
they  are  manufactored,  396. 


O. 

Gibbon,  Edmund,  defect  of  his  »tyle  in- 
stanced in  the  use  of  periphrasis,  35. 

Gibraltar,  sketch  of  the  population  of, 
222. 

Gifiard,  Edward,  Esq.,  his  <  Short  Visit 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  Athens,  and  the 
Morea,'  217.   See  Greece. 

Gioja,  Melchiore,  his  '  Nuovo  Galateo,' 
399 — his  remarks  on  England,  ib. 

Greece,  217—*  Short  Visit  to  the  Ionian 
Inlands,  Athens,  and  the  Morea,  by 
Edward  Giffard,  Esq.'  «6.— motives  of 
the  tour  and  publication,  t6.*>the  au- 
thor likely  to  be  the  precursor  and 
guide  of  a  new  class  of  tourists,  21 8-— 
successive  dates  and  places  of  his  three 
months'  itinerary,  219 — facilities  af- 
forded to  travellers  in  the  Levant, 
220 — steam  packets  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, t6.— commodious  French  regu- 
lations, ib, — English  line  of  monthly 
packets  from  Falmouth,  221 — King 
Others  promise  to  restore  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens,  ib. — probable  influx  of 
visitors  to  Greece,  ib. — sketch  of  the 
population  of  Gibraltar,  222 — Ithaca, 
I*.— The  Lover's  Leap,  223— Corfu, 
ib. — its  identi^  with  the  island  of  Ai- 
cinoUs,  i6.  — Delphi,  225  —  tomb  of 
Kronos,  i6.-~Corinth,  ib, — Athens  and 
its  localities,  226 — ^the  Pnyx,  t6.— the 
Areopagus,  ib. — St.  Paul's  address  to 
the  Athenians,  ti.^-discoverv  and  re- 
construction of  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
Apteros«  227 — restoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon, 228 — ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  Eing  Otho's  palace,  230 
— Egina,  231  — Epidaurus,  i6. — My- 
cense,  and  Argos,  232  —  Tripolitza, 
233 — best  season  for  visiting  Greece, 
234— Messena,  235— temple  of  Phi- 
galeia,  236— Olympia,  237  — Pyrgo, 
238— Plataea  and  Thebes,  239— incon- 
veniences of  the  quarantine,  240. 


H. 

Hare,  Augustus  William,  A.M.,  late 
rector  of  Alton  Barnes,  his  Sermons 
to  a  country  congregation,  33.  See 
Village  Preaching. 

Head,  Sir  Ge«rge,  his  Home  Tour 
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through  the  Mauafaciuring  Districts 
of  England,  in  the  summer  of  1835  ; 
and  Home  Tour  through  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  being  a  C9ii- 
tiuuation  of  his  Home  Tour  throu<^h 
the  Manufacturing  Districts,  31 6.  See 
Home  Tours. 

Herodotus,  character  of  his  History,  8. 

*  Hiats  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 
Society ;  with  a  Glance  at  Bad  Ha- 
bits, by  *  Ayetys,'  398.    See  Etiquette. 

Historic  narrative,  the  three  stages  of,  7. 

Holland,  Lord,  his  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Lope  de  Vega  charac- 
terized, 77, 

Home  Tours,  275 — a  description  of  the 
part  of  Devonshire  bordering  on  the 
Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  by 
Mrs.  Bray,  ib, — aim  of  the  authoress 
to  combine  general  interest  with  local 
histoiT)  ib. — ^peculiar  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  country  she  describes, 
ib, — extraordinary  adventure  of  a 
snow-bound  traveller,  ib. — perils  of 
Dartmoor,  279 — the  Pixies,  ib. — ^hy- 
pothesis concerning  thetn,280— Dru- 
idical  monuments  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, 281  —  Dartmoor  a  celebrated 
station  of  Druidism,  tTi.— the  granite 
tors,  282  —  unfeeling  spoliation  of 
turnpike  surveyors,  ib, — ^replacement 
of  the  logan  near  the  Lond's-eud, 
283— Wistman's  Wood  described,  284 
—  Bair-dowu,  286  —  the  Cowick  in- 
scriptions, ib. — sketch  of  Mr.  Bray's 
history,  288  —  his  inscription  under 
a  shed  in  his  garden,  2S9 — Tavistock 
chapter-house,  grammar-  school-house, 
and  church,  ib. — spoliation  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  290 — enormous  grants 
to  the  house  of  Russell,  292---John 
Marriot's  description  of  a  Devonshire 
lane,  293 — classicul  celebration  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  bill  at  Tavi- 
stock, 296 — recent  instances  of  pro- 
vincial creduUty  and  superstition,  297 
— receipt  for  ill-wishing,  ib. — and  for 
a  drench,  298 — west  country  dialect, 
300--Herrick,i6.— tales  of  the  Pixies, 
303 — charms,  ib, — tragic  stories,  306 
— history  of  Thomas  Thomas,  ib. — a 
Devonshire  cottage  described,  309 — 
story  of  the  cottage  garden,  310 — 
Mary  Colling,  311— -her  Fable  of  the 
Dew-drop  and  the  Stream,  312 — style 
of  driving  an  ox-team  in  Devon,  313 
— improved  state  of  agriculture,  ib. — 
Exeter  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Se- 
conci,  314 — improved  statu  of  the 
roads,  ib. — air  balloons,  3 15 — raij-road 


travelling,  ib. — Sir  George  Head'4 
Home  Tour,  318  — competition  be- 
tween steam  and  cattle,  ih. — terra- 
?ueou8  expedition  from  Glasgow  to 
nverness,  321. 
Hook,  Theodore,  his  great  merits  as  a 
humorist,  489  —  passages  from  his 
< Maxwell,*  490— and  'Jack  Brag,' 
492. 


Inscription  for  a  Time-piece,  15. 
*  Instructions  in  Etiquette,  by  James  Pitt, 
&c.'    See  Etiquette. 


Jonson,  Ben,  his  writings  characterized, 

24. 
JuniuB^s  Letters,  critique  on  the  general 

merits  of,  9. 


L. 

Laborde,  Leon  de,  his  joomey  through 
Arabia  Petraea  to  Monnt  Sinai  and 
the  excavated  city  of  Pt-tea,  the  Edem 
of  the  prophecies,  87 — failure  of  farmer 
travellers,  89  —  partial  snceesa  of 
Burckhardt  in  1811, 90 — ezerttoos  of 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles^  with 
Messrs.  Bankes  and  Legh,  to  pene- 
trate the  wilderness  of  £dom,  t^. — M. 
Laborde  conceives  the  project  of  visit- 
ing Arabia  Petnea,  ib. — preparatioas 
for  the  journey,  i6.— description  of  his 
party  and  escort,  9] — arrival  at  S<iez, 
ib. — passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  92 — 
tombs  and  funeral  monuments  atSsr- 
bout  el  CiiLilem,  D£ — joumey  aero»  the 
SiniLic!  pi^DiJiEiuIiLf  9^ — arhvai  4t  Al^' 
hiu  J  01 — |iractic*nbiiity  of  remchini^ 
i^titrn  JVom  Akolia,  lA.^Mr.  Banknt'i 
visit  to  VVady  Mhusa,  103— pasu^ps 
ut  ikii  WadyAmba,  104 — 'Sp^cuUtJ^n 
on  the  mirsiculLjus  ilestruction  of  So- 
il; oiii  and  Gomorraht  ib. — Mount  Ucir» 
Jt)«  — Pttra.  lOU  — maguiticeat  i^ 
ni n.\ii^,  []% — lixcav iitions^  11^—.' Uip 
4li^t;overy  inii|uei^tiouittile  eonfirtttaiknT 
of  Sc  r  i  p  tur  ivl  pnjpht  c_v  n  1  '2 1  — dc  j«iki  tm  i? 
iVom  \Va(Jy  jMuii^n.  124— Vii*i*?y  of 
is^biiijisS^ — Mount  i!>vir.  tb, — -netiuv  lo 
AUnbfl,  liili— visit  to  ilns  convi^vl 
Mouot  Sitiai^  ifr.— Mount  Hot«k  127 
— pilgrim ajj^  to  the  unmuiit  of  Sina.% 
Ih'II) — valley  uf  thv  IkViritteii  Mountun^, 
131— ri'tttira  to  Sttcsj  13^, 
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Lant,  Ed  vard  WilUam,  hb  <  Account  of 
the  Blannen  iiod  Customs  of  the  Mo- 
dem Ej^yptians,'  165.    See  Egyptians. 

'  Laws  of  Etiquette,  or  short  Rules  and 
Reflections  for  Couduct  in  Society.' 
Set  Etiquette. 

Leighton,  Archbishop,  his  Commentary 
on  the  First  EjMstle  of  Peter,  14. 


MagiCf  Egyptian,  note  on,  203. 

Marriott,  Jotm,  his  description  of  a  De- 
vonshire lane,  293. 

Mitford^s  History  of  Greece,  character 
of,  8. 

Milton,  character  of  the  writings  of,  11. 

Moultrie,  John,  his  Poems,  25 — his  Son- 
net to  the  auouymous  editor  of  Cole- 
ridge's Letters  and  Conversations,  32. 

Mount  Sinai,  Journey  through  Arabia 
Petrsato,  87.   ^#e  Laborde. 

Moxon,  Edward,  Sonnets  by,  209. 


N. 

New  Reign,  240— female  sovereigns,  ib, 
— Elisabeth  and  Anne,  t6.— increased 
difficulties  of  the  present  times,  241 
— the  principU  of  female  succession 
indigenous  in  Britain,  ib,  —  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  Queen 
Victoria  is  called  to  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  duties,  243 — state  uf  the  minis- 
try at  the  demise  of  Wiiliam  the 
Fourth,  9b, — the  Queen  necessarily 
under  the  tutelage  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
245 — unconstitutional  selection  of  Her 
Majesty's  household,  246 —increased 
power  given  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Reform  bi4,  248 — its 
mischievous  results,  i6. — discredit  into 
which  the  majority  of  the  house  has 
fallen,  249'»unputations  against  in- 
dividual members,  250— >  negligent 
mode  of  conducting  the  public  busi- 
ness, 251— disgraceful  conduct  on  the 
imprisonment  for  Debt  bill,  263 — the 
Church-rate  bill,  254 — anil  the  Cri- 
minal Law  billf.  255 — samples  of  the 
bungling  noode  of  conductiug  business, 
259 — aid  afforded  to  ministers  by  the 
Conservatives,  260 — conduct  of  the 
Radicals,  262_attempt  to  identify  the 
l*«rsonal  feeUngs  of  the  Queen  with 
tlie  party  contests  of  the  ministers, 
264— the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  sermon 
on  the  duties  of  Queen  Victoria,  265 
—his  portrait  of  Mr;  Canning,  266«— 


blunder  in  his  text,  i^.— warnings  to 
the  Queen,  267. 

Nicolas,  Sir  Harris,  K.C.M.G.,  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Adulterine  Bas- 
tardy, with  a  Report  of  the  Banbury 
Case,  and  of  all  other  cases  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  48.  See  Adulterine 
Bastardy. 

Novels,  fashionable,  mode  in  which  they 
are  manufactured,  396. 


P. 

Parkinson,  Rev.  R.,  his  Sermon  on  the 
Duty  of  Liturgical  Preaching,  noticed. 

Parliament,  New,  Domestic  Prospects  of 
the  Country  under,  519. 

Parliaments,  present  and  future.  See 
New  Reign. 

Parr,  Dr.,  style  of  his  sermons  to  hit 
congregation  charaicterixed,  34. 

Petra,  the  excavated  dty  of,  Journey  to, 
87.     See  Lsborde. 

'  Philosophy  of  Manners,  &C,  by  A^riiff .' 
See  Etiquette. 

Pickwick  Papers,  484  —  <  Posthumous 
Palters  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  edited 
by  Box,'  ib.—*  Sketches  by  Bus,  illus- 
trative of  Everv-day  Life,  and  Every- 
day People,*  i6.  —  popularity  of  the 
author  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
literary  phenomena  of  recent  times, 
ib. — little  analogy  between  him  and 
the  novelists  of  the  last  century,  ib. — 
or  the  leading  humorous  writers  of 
the  present  day,  485— the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Smith,  ib, — passages  from  Peter 
Plymleys's  Letters,  486  — Theodore 
Hook,  489— passages  from  his  *  Max- 
well* and  <  Jack  Brag,'  f6.— Captain 
Marryat,  Mr«  Lover,  Crofton  Croker, 
Professor  Wilson,  493.»consideratioii 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  to  which  Mr. 
Dickens  is  indebted  for  his  popularity, 
493— conjecture  as  to  its  durability, 
514— promise  afiorded  by  his  Memoirs 
ox  OUver  Twist,  518. 

<Pocket-Book  of  Etiquette,  and  Vade 
Mecum  of  the  Observances  of  Society,' 
See  Etiquette. 

Polybius,  design  of  his  history,  8. 

Piickler  Muskau,  Prince,  his  Semilasso 
in  Afirica ;  adventures  in  Algiers  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  134 — some  ac- 
count of  the  prince  and  his  writings, 
ib. — plan  of  the  present  work,  137 — 
ten  days  at  Toulon,  i^— arrival  at  Al- 
giers, 139— visit  to  the  Christian 
mosque,  142— and  to  the  palace  of  the 
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I>6jr,  14d^^the  prince  on  an  Arabian 
barb,  1 46 — forms  an  acquaintance  with 
Jussiif,  commandant  of  the  French 
Spahis  in  Bona,  148 — Jussuft  person 
and  manners,  149 — his  (extraordinary 
autobiography  I  ib, — the  prince's  recipe 
for  the  perfect  character  of  a  romantic 
heroine,  154 — sketch  of  M.  D'Ar- 
maudy,  Jifssnfs  bosom  friend  and  co- 
adjutor, 158 — and  of  a  French  foreign 
legionary,  160 — the  prince  at  Utica, 
162 — his  visit  to  the  English  consul 
at  Tunis,  ib, — ruinu  of  Carthage,  tb, 
— untiquariau  researches,  163— pla- 
giarisms, ib* 

R. 

Rabelais,  character  of,  7. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  characterised,  1 1 . 
Russell,  Lord  John,  report  of  the  Speech 

of,  at  the  Dinner  given  at  his  election 

at  Stroud,  519. 
Russia,  position  and  conduct  of,  at  they 

relate  to  the  Circassians,  393. 


Sandford,  Bishop,  his  personal  demean- 
our to  his  daughters,  22. 

Saxon-English,  simple  majesty  of,  in- 
stanced in  the  writings  of  Milton, 
Crabbe,  and  Cowper,  34-^and  in  the 
sermons  of  Mr.  Hare,  35. 

Semi  lasso  in  Africa }  Adventorea  in 
Algiers  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  by 
Prince  Puckler  Moskau,  134.  See 
PUckler  Muskan. 

Shakspeare,  unique  greatness  of,  17— 
characteristics  of  his  plays,  18 — his 
Mercutio,  22 — Ophelia,  ib. — ^Timon  of 
Athens,  23 — Richard  the  Second,t6. — 
summary  of  his  powers,  ib. 

<  Sketches  by  Bos/  See  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  his  <  Sermon  on 
the  duties  of  Queen  Victoria,'  265^ 
his  merits  as  a  homonrist,  485 — ^pas- 
sages from  *  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley,* 
486. 

Sonnets  by  Edward  Moxon,  209. 

Spanish  llieatre,  62 — its  rise,  progress, 
and  decline,  ib. — spiritual  dramas,  64 
— the  Mysteries  swept  away  from 
England  at  the  Reformation,  t6. — their 
continuance  in  Spain,  65  —  the  best 
authors  occupied  m  composing  them, 
ib. — slow  progress  of  the  drama  into 
Castille,  66— the  first  theatre  at  Ma- 
drid, 67 — the  earliett  regular  playB, 


t^— Lope  de  Rneda,  t&.**  beggarly 
state  of  the  scenic  costume,  t^-^liuhire 
of  Cervantes  in  the  drama,  <&.— sac- 
cess  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Caldeion,  and 
Guillen  de  Castro,  ^ — and  of  Mo- 
ratira  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  ib^^ 
the  truest  picture  of  Spanish  manoers, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Philips, 
to  be  foimd  in  their  writings,  ib. — the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Bonrbon 
fatal  to  the  national  theatre  of  Spain, 
69 — Farinelli  and  the  Italian  opera 
introduced  by  Phihp  the  Fifth,  t^— 
his  influence  over  Ferdinand  VI.,  i4. 
—clerical  opposition  to  the  Mage,  ib» 
-> persecution  of  the  actora,  71 — their 
le^^al  aud  social  disabilities,  ib, — sketch 
of  the  life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  72~his 
unexampled  facility  of  compositi«B, 
73— number  of  his  plays,  t6. — testi- 
mony to  their  merit  by  Cervantes,  74 — 
his  life  by  Lord  Holland  chnracteriaed, 
76 — the  theatres  of  Madrid  dtacribed, 
78 — history  of  the  original  Don  Jaaa, 
81  —description  of  the  Carnival,  84. 
Speucer,  Edmund,  Esq.,  his  '  Travels  in 
Circassia,  Krim  Tartary,  &c.,  includ- 
ing a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danub^ 
from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  ano 
round  the  Black  Sea,*  362  —descent 
of  the  Danube,  i6.— -description  of  Pest, 
363— .Oolumbacs,  364  —  passage  of 
the  Demirkapi  or  iron-gate,  365 — 
Galatz,  ib. — an  Euxine  steamer  de- 
scribed, ib, — navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  366—1^,  367>-Coii8taBtuiople, 
369— condition  of  its  females.  Am — 
departure  for  Odessa,  37 1— occurrence 
on  liOrd  I>urham*s  arrival  there  on 
his  way  to  Petersburgh,  i6.— expedition 
along  the  coast  of  Circaasia,  372— ex- 
ploit in  a  Russian  ship  of  war,  373 — 
Kaffa,  374— Kartch,  375— Circassian 
declaration  of  independence,  376 — 
Anapa,  377  —  projects  of  Rossia 
against  Circassia,  381 — picture  of  the 
Circassians,  ib. — provmce  of  Mingre- 
lia,  385— return  to  the  Crimea,  386— 
Trebizond,  387— the  author's  Tisit 
into  the  interior  of  Circasaia,  387 — 
numerous  plagiarisms  from  the  Che- 
valier Taitbout  de  Marigny*s  woirk, 
391 — seisnre  of  the  Vixen,  i^ — F 
sian  encroachments,  393. 


Tacitus,  secret  aim  of  his  hiatory,  8. 

Taitbout  de  Marigoy,  Chevalier,  kia 
<  Three  Voyages  m  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Coast  of  Circassia ;  with  Sketcbes 
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of  the  Manners,  Gostoms,  Religion,  &c. 
of  the  Circassians,'  378 — condition 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  jGircassians  de- 
scribed,  ib, — seizure  of  Anapa  by  the 
Russians,  379 — their  endeavours  to 
bring  the  tribes  of  the  Gaucausus 
under  subjection,  ib, — character  of  the 
Circassians,  381. 

Thucydides,  object  of  his  history,  8. 

Time-piece,  inscription  for  a,  15. 

Tristram  Shandy,  essence  of  his  charac- 
ter, 7. 


Vega,  Lope  de«     Sec  Spanish  Theatre. 

Victoria,  Queen,  Duties  of,  a  Sermon 
preached  at  St.  Paul's,  by  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  265.    See  New  Reign. 

Village  Preaching,  33 — *  Sermons  tu  a 
Country  Congregation,  by  Augustus 
William  Hare,  A.M.,  late  rector  of 
Alton  Barnes,'  ib,  —  their  merit  in 
point  of  composition,  ib, — remarks  on 
village  preaching,  ib, — simple  majesty 
of  the  Saxon-English,  34 — instanced 
in  the  writings  of  Milton,  Crabbe, 
Cowper,  ib, — and  in  the  sermons  of 
Mr.  Hare,  35--defect  in  the  style  of 
Johnson  and  of  Gibbon,  ib, —  use  of 
illustrations  iu  a  sermon,  36  —  the 
gospel  to  be  preached  through  the 
ordmances  of  the  Church,  42  —  Mr. 
Hare'8  sennons  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  46 — their  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  an  endowed 
church,  t6."and  the  evils  of  the  vo- 
luntary system,  47. 


U. 


Universities,    439 — the    'Principles    of 
University  Kducation,  by  the    Rev. 


William  Whewell,  M.  A.,'  i6.— promi- 
nent place  occupied  by  the  universities 
in  every  country,  440— -power,  dignity, 
and  independence  which  they  have 
attained  in  England,  ib. — their  sincere 
attachment  to  old  established  consti- 
tutional principles  in  religion  and  po- 
litics, 441 — ^their  importance  as  poli- 
tic^ machines,  442 — object  of  oiur 
ancestors  in  employing  the  Christian 
church  as  the  great  minister  in  the 
work  of  national  education,  449 — 
mode  in  which  the  religious  education 
of  the  people  by  the  Christian  church 
tends  to  maintain  the  peace,  welfare, 
and  liberty  of  a  nation, 451  —a  regular 
and  constant  supply  of  talent  and 
knowledge  required  for  conducting  the 
education  of  a  country  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Church  CathoUc,  455 — 
church  endowments  to  maintain  men 
of  learning,  456 — the  plunder  of  such 
endowments  the  avowed  wish  of  the 
democracy  of  the  day,  ib, — Catholic 
Christiamty  only  to  be  counted  on  for 
the  uniform  direction  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  the 
higher  and  more  abstruse  studies,  457 
— and  for  maintaining  a  sound,  safe, 
rational  spirit  of  modesty  and  firm- 
nes«,  465-— Whewell  on  University 
Education,  475  —  struggles  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  476 — case  of  Dr. 
Hampden,  ib, — Lord  Radnor's  bill, 
478. 


W. 

Whewell,  Rev.  William,  M.A.  his '  Prin- 
ciples of  EngUsh  University  Educa- 
tion,' 439.     See  Universities. 

Wife  as  she  should  be,  character  of  a, 
21. 
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